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THE   PRESENT    INTRICATE    STATE    OF    THE 
MEDICAL  REFORM  QUESTION. 

Tbe  eyenis  of  the  past  month  haye  shown  how  necessary  it  is 
for  all  parties  directly  or  indirectly  concerned  in  the  Medical 
Billy  to  watch  its  progress  in  Parliament.  It  had  heen  generally 
understood,  not  only  that  allusion  to  Pharmacy  had  heen  pnr-> 
posely  ayoidedy  but  that  the  BiU  was  not  intended  to  interfere  in 
any  way  with  Chemists  and  Druggists ;  but  at  the  last  moment^ 
when  the  apprehensions  of  our  body  were  dormant^  a  clause  was 
introduced  which  gaye  altogether  a  new  character  to  the  Bill. 
We  cannot  belieye  that  it  eyer  was  the  intentioiT  of  the  Goyemment 
to  place  upon  the  Chemists  the  restrictions  which  would  haye  been 
inflicted  by  clause  36  D ;  and  we  giye  Mr.  Upton  credit  for  sin- 
cerity in  the  opinion  which  he  expressed  on  the  subject,  namely, 
that  the  said  clause  would  not  interfere  with  the  proyince  of  the 
Dispensing  Chemist*.  It  is  dear,  howeyer^  that  it  admitted  of  a 
construction  which  was  not  intended,  and  that  if  there  had  not 
existed  a  standing  Committee,  whose  duty  it  was  to  watch  oyer 
the  interests  of  our  body,  the  hct  might  haye  escaped  obserya- 
tion.  The  prompt  and  decisiye  measures  which  were  proposed, 
and  the  unanimity  which  preyailed  in  their  adoption,  haye  pro* 
duced  the  desired  result,  and,  for  the  present,  our  labours  are 
suspended.  We  must  not,  howeyer,  consider  the  task  is  aocom* 
plished,  or  the  necessity  for  yigilance  superseded,  unlal  the  laws 
for  regulating  the  Medical  Profession,  including  Pharmacy,  are 
finally  adjusted. 

The  only  circumstance  to  be  regretted  in  the  late  moyement  in 

*  See  page  14. 
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our  body,  was  the  necessity  of  appearing  to  oppose  the  Grovem- 
iQent  BiUf  and  thus  to  add  to  the  difficulty  already  attending  the 
undertaking.  But  it  is  easy  to  show  that,  in  reality,  this  was  not 
the  case.  On  the  25th  of  Febmary,  Sir  James  Graham's  amended 
Bill  was  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons,  and  its  further  con- 
sideration was  postponed,  in  order  to  allow  the  profession  time  to 
consider  its  provisions.  At  the  suggestion  and  request  of  some  of 
the  parties  concerned,  additional  clauses  were  introduced,  which 
were  calculated  to  operate  injuriously  on  other  parties.  A  re- 
spectful remonstrance  against  this  oontemplated  injury  cannot 
justly  be  considered  an  opposition  to  the  BiH,  since  it  was  designed 
rather  to  restore  it  to  the  state  in  which  Sir  James  Graham  had 
previously  laid  it  before  the  House.  We  hope  our  brethren  will 
ooniinue  to  maintain  that  unity  which  act  present  exists  among 
them,  and  to  abstain  from  any  collision  or  controversy  with  other 
bodies.  If  our  province  should  be  invaded,  we  must  defend  our- 
selves :  and  experience  has  shown  that  a  temperate  and  dispas- 
aonate  expression  of  unanimous  opinion  is  more  efficacious  than 
turbulent  political  agitation. 

If  each  branch  of  the  profession  would  take  a  broad  view  of  the 
subject,  and  ask  for  no  more  privileges  than  may  be  found  con- 
sistent with  the  public  welfare,  the  chief  difficulty  of  le^slating 
would  be  removed,  and  the  interests  of  all  parties  might  be  pro- 
tected. Sir  James  Graham  has  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to 
do  justice  to  die  whole  profesAon,  and  has  considerately  weighed 
the  suggestions  which  have  been  offered  on  all  sides.  If  tiie 
result  should  not  be  satisBtctary,  the  responsibility  will  rest  on  the 
profession  itsel£ 

It  is  impossible,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  to  give  aU  Practitioners 
equal  rank  and  equal  privileges.  There  is  a  demand  for  expen- 
sive as  well  as  cheap  practitioners,  and  while  the  qualifications  of 
the  latter  should  be  such  as  to  entitle  them  to  public  confidence, 
the  mental  acquirements  of  the  former  should  be  in  accordance 
with  the  demand;  and  these  will  be  proportionate  with  the 
amount  of  preliminary  education,  and  the  time  devoted  to  pro- 
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twrioniil  studies.  The  rank  of  each  cUub  has  reference  to  the 
amoont  of  edocation.  The  Phjaician  and  the  pure  Suigeon 
poistte  the  study  of  their  profession  until  the  age  of  twenty-sii^ 
and  consequently  enjoy  a  higher  rank  than  the  Apotfaecaryy  who 
may  receive  his  dij^ma  at  twenty-two.  The  Chemist  (according 
to  law)  enjoys  no  rank  at  all,  hecause  he  is  not  (by  law)  obliged 
to  undergo  any  education. 

There  is  one  period  at  which  all  Pnictitionen  are  on  an  equality ; 
namely,  at  the  commencement  of  their  career  as  students.  The 
same  field  is  open  to  all.  Some  devoto  their  whole  energies  to 
the  study  of  their  profession ;  others  spend  more  or  less  ci  their 
time  in  idleness  and  disripation.  Some  have  pecuniary  resources 
which  enable  ihem  to  prosecuto  their  studies  until  they  have 
attained  the  highest  rank ;  others  find  it  eaqpedient  to  embark  in 
practice  at  the  eariiest  period  allowed  by  law.  If  those  who  have 
neglected  the  opportunity  of  improvementi  or  those  who  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  option  of  oommencsng.paraetice  with  the 
minimum  qualification^  should  daim  to  be  placed  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament on  an  equality  with  others  whose  education  has  been  more 
elaborate  and  expensive,  this  daim  might  be  considered  unreason- 
able ;  but  it  is  only  fiiir  that  practitioners  of  equal  merit  should 
enjoy  an  equal  share  of  distinction  and  professional  rank,  and  no 
unnecessary  obstacles  should  exist  to  the  advancement  firom  one 
grade  to  another,  according  to  meri^ 

This  was  one  of  the  features  of  Sir  James  Graham's  Bill  of 
February  the  25Al  Certain  classes  of  Practitioners  were  recog* 
nised  and  represented ;  a  position  was  given  to  each  according  to 
the  extent  of  qualification,  and  a  penalty  was  proposed  for  the 
fraudnlent  assumption  of  any  rank  or  title. 

If  all  parties  had  been  satisfied  with  their  respective  positions, 

and  the  amount  of  protection  afforded,  no  difficulty  would  have 

existed ;  but  the  collision  of  interests,  real  or  imaginary,  and  the 

stn^le  for  power  and  precedence  between  the  parties  ccmcemed, 

have  given  rise  to  the  state  of  confusion  in  which  the  question  is 

now  involved. 
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We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  ihe  prevailing  error  of 
expecting  too  much  from  legislation.  All  that  ihe  law  can  do^ 
consistently  with  the  welfare  of  the  public,  is  to  lay  down  general 
principles  of  education  and  classification  in  the  profession,  protect* 
ing  the  public  against  the  impositions  of  ignorant  pretenders,  and 
conferring  certain  privileges  on  qualified  men.  A  complicated 
system  of  prohibitions  and  penalties  in  the  profession  itself  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  the  creation  of  a  number  of  monopolies^ 
each  of  which  tends  to  diminish  the  general  usefulness  and  re* 
spectability  of  the  whole  profession. 

The  safety  of  tiie  public  demands  that  all  tiiose  who  are  recog* 
nised  by  law  as  qualified  practitioners,  should  be  educated  up  to  a 
certain  point  in  all  branches  of  the  profession.  It  is  also  ex- 
pedient that  each  branch  should  be  separately  cultivated,  as  this 
division  of  labour  promotes  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  besides 
furnishing  the  public  with  men  of  the  highest  talent  in  their  respec* 
tive  departments.  The  general  qualification  having  been  attained, 
circumstanoes  or  mental  constitution  will  be  the  best  guide  for  each 
practitioner  in  deciding  to  which  particular  branch  he  will  devote 
his  especial  attention,  and  this  decision  may  take  place  either  at 
the  cominencement  of  his  education,  or  at  any  subsequent  period. 
It  is  desirable  that  each  body  should  preserve  its  own  identity,  by 
adhering,  in  its  official  capacity,  to  its  particular  province ;  but 
the  practice  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  are  so  intimately  connected^ 
that  it  is  impossible  by  law  to  effect  an  absolute  separation  in  the 
case  of  tiie  several  practitioners  individually.  The  same  observa- 
tion applies  to  the  separation  of  Pharmacy  from  Medical  Practice, 
which  arrangement  is  highly  desirable,  altiiough  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  enforce  a  rigid  compliance  widi  the  system  in  every 
case.  We  contend,  therefore,  that  for  one  class  of  qualified  prac- 
titioners to  seek  protection  by  penalties  against  the  enciy>achment 
of  another  class  likewise  qualified,  is  unprofessional;  and  that 
penalties  should  only  be  resorted  to  for  the  general  protection  of 
the  profession  and  the  public  against  impostors. 

The  chief  ob8tac!e  to  the  passing  of  the  Medical  Bill  at  the 
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stage  before  alluded  to,  was  the  opposition  of  the  General  Prac* 
tittoners ;  and  we  regret  to  observe  that  the  remedy  proposed  by 
Aat  body  is  one  which  is  less  likely  to  give  ultimate  satisfaction 
than  the  original  BilL  The  "grievances"  which  led  to  ihe  oppo- 
sition were,  first,  that  the  General  Practidoners  were  not  placed 
on  an  equality  with  the  Physicians  and  Suigeons  ;  secondly,  only 
a  portion  of  their  number  were  admitted  as  Fellows  of  the  College 
of  Suigeons ;  thirdly,  in  the  selection  of  the  Fellows^  the  claim 
of  seniority  had  been  in  many  casesM)?erlooked,  and  the  practice  of 
Pharmacy  had  been  considered  a  disqualification ;  fourthly,  only 
the  Fellows  have  the  privilege  of  voting  for  Members  of  CoundL 
We  think  those  who  have  lud  so  much  stress  on  these  grievances 
Lave  mistaken  the  shadow  for  the  substance.  However  desirable 
rank  and  representation  may  be,  the  real  object  to  which  the 
majority  aspire  is  fractice.  Whether  an  Apothecary  would 
derive  any  real  benefit  from  the  kind  of  status  which  is  dairoed  by 
the  body — how  many  additional  patients  he  would  gain  by  stating 
that  he  was  no  longer  a  Member,  but  a  Fellow  of  the  College — : 
to  what  extent  his  practice  would  be  increased  by  the  privilege  of 
voting  for  Members  of  Council — these  are  questions  which  the 
parties  concerned  would  do  well  to  consider. 

The  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  have  evidently  forgotten 
the  fable  of  the  oak  and  the  bulrush  ;  at  the  same  time  we  think 
the  General  Practitioners  have  found  a  *'  mare's  nest" 

On  taking  an  impartial  view  of  the  intricate  state  of  the  medical 
controversy  at  the  present  time,  it  is  obvious  that  no  satisfactory 
arrangement  can^be  expected,  unless  some  concessions  be  made  on 
both  sides.  If  a  disposition  of  this  kind  should  manifest  itself, 
the  chief  difficulty  would  be  removed. 

The  Medical  Bill  of  February  25th  might  be  made  the  basis  of 
the  new  enactment,  with  a  few  modifications ;  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  proper  representation  of  the  General  Practitioners  in  the 
Council  of  Health,  as  well  as  the  representation  of  the  University  of 
London^  which  was  overlooked  in  the  first  BilL  J£  the  Council  of 
ihe  College  of   Surgeons  would    admit  to  the  fellowship,  the 
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Committee  of  the  National  Asaodation  of  General  PractitioBerSy 
witha  certain  amnber  of  other  Members  of  the  Aasodation,  to  be 
nominated  according  to  their  standing  in  the  profeanon,  this  would 
be  the  fint  step  towards  a  mutual  reconciliation.  It  should  be  a 
condition  that  all  those  who  are  admitted  as  Fellows  should 
cease  to  keep  open  shops,  and  the  regulations  respecting  future 
practitioners  might  be  in  accordance  witii  the  present  views  of  the 
College.  This  plan  would  have  one  important  advantage:  it 
would  establish  an  inducement'to  separate  Pharmacy  from  Medical 
Practice.  The  desire  to  become  Fellows  would  encourage  medical 
men  to  ''cut  the  shop" — to  discontinue  the  sale  of  jalap  and  rhubarb^ 
horse-medicines,  perfumery,  &c.  &c.,  and  to  adhere  more  strictiy  to 
their  own  legitimate  functions.  By  tiiis  means  tiie  competition  . 
between  the  Apothecaries  and  Chemists  would  gradually  subside, 
and  a  feeling  of  mutual  confidence  might  be  established,  which  would 
tend  materially  to  diminish  the  prevalence  of  *'  counter-practice/' 
As  long  as  any  jealousy  exists  between  the  Apothecary  and  the 
Chemist,  tiie  latter  is  obliged  in  self-defence  to  give  advice  in 
cases  in  which  he  would  gladly  refer  the  patient  to  a  medical  man  ; 
but  he  dare  not  send  patients  to  the  Apothecary,  who  keeps  a  shop 
in  every  respect  like  his  own — ^he  might  in  this  way  transfer  his 
whole  business  to  his  neighbour.  This  is  not  a  theoretical  view 
of  the  case.  We  speak  from  actual  experience  in  stating  that  it  is 
a  great  advantage  to  a  Chembt  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the 
Apothecaries  in  his  neighbourhood,  especially  if  they  adopt  the 
practice  of  writing  prescriptions,  a  plan  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  mutually  beneficial  in  those  localities  in  which  it  has 
been  tried. 

The  regulation  which  we  suggest,  in  reference  to  tiie  Feflow- 
ship,  would  promote  this  amicable  arrangement  between  the  two 
dasses,  and  would  be  attended  with  pubKc  benefit,  besides  remov- 
ing the  source  of  jealousy  which  at  present  exists.  The  change 
would  be  gradual  and  voluntary  on  both  sides,  and  this  method  <^ 
reform  is  much  more  desirable  than  a  system  of  restrictions  and 
penalties,  which  foster  unpleasant  feelings  between  the  panties, 
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and  whkiiL  maj  be  oonstftntly  evaded^  givu^  rise  to  freqtient 
liti^tioiK  K  die  Hedieal  Bill  were  to  be  adopted  in  the  fonn 
aboTe  defcribed,  no  individual  in  ther  profession  would  bare  any 
canse  to  complain— the  rank  of  each  would  be  in  proportion  to  his 
merits  and  if  he  aspired  to  a  higher  grade  no  obstade  would  exist, 
prcmded  he  coold  prove  himself  worthy  of  promotion. 

Listead  of  a  College  of  General  Practitioners  ^eing  created, 
'  which  would  perpetnate  the  confosion,  and  raise  fresh  obstacles  to 
the  separation  of  Phannaey  from  Medical  Practice,  the  bulk  of  the 
profession  would  bdong  to  the  College  of  Surgeons,  either  as 
FellowB  or  Members,  according  to  the  option  of  each  indindual  in 
refieience  to  the  prescribed  conditions. 

Considerable  tact  is  neoessaiy  in  completing  the  details  respect- 
ing edocation  and  examination,  so  as  to  avoid  a  collision  of  interest 
between  ihe  several  schools,  and  to  keep  each  branch  of  tiie  pro- 
fessbn  in  its  proper  place.  The  plan  of  consulting  each  party 
separately  has  failed,  and  is  not  at  all  likely  to  succeed,  because 
whatever  measure  may  be  approved  by  the  Brst  party,  will,  of 
coarse,  be  crippled  by  the  second,  and  the  result  will  be  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  third.  Each  party  having  taken  out  a  slice  and 
pot  in  a  slice,  the  eompoimd  is  a  wreck  of  patchwork  alike  un- 
palatable to  all. 

We  think  this  inconvenience  might  be  avoided  by  the  appoint* 
ment  of  a  smaU  committee,  consisting  of  the  representatives  of  the 
several  grand  divisions  of  tiie  profession,  who  might  be  brought 
&ce  to  face  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  con* 
versant  with  the  subject  of  Medical  Reform,  and  competent  to 
weigh  the  respective  arguments  and  prejudices  in  the  balance. 

By  ihe  method  above  described,  coupled  with  a  disposition  on  all 
sides  to  discuss  the  question  rationally  and  dispassionately  (an 
experiment  hitherto  untried),  tiie  disputes  among  medical  men 
might  eafflly  be  settled.  The  supplementary  Bill  for  the  regola- 
tbn  of  Pharmacy  would  be  attended  with  little  or  no  difficulty. 
This  Bill  should  constitute  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  as  an 
educated  body,  which  should  also  be  represented  in  the  Council 
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of  Health.  The  machmeiy  of  the  Phabbiaceutical  Societt, 
which  is  already  in  active  operation,  would  require  but  little 
modification  to  adapt  it  to  the  general  purposes  of  an  Act  of 
Pazliamenty  which  has  from  the  commencement  been  kept  in 
yiew  as  the  ultimate  object  of  the  Society.  The  management  of 
the  body  being  rested  in  its  own  Council,  annually  elected  by  the 
Members  at  large,  and  under  the  superior  control  of  ihe  Council 
of  Health,  the  examinations  and  other  proceedings  would  be 
conducted  according  to  the  principles  established  in  the  other 
branches  of  the  profession  ;  and  similar  penalties  should  be  insti* 
tuted  for  the  fraudulent  assumption  of  any  name  or  title,  imply- 
ing that  the  party  is  qualified  under  tlie  Act,  The  education  of 
the  Chemist  being  regulated  by  a  competent  Board,  under  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  his  duties  would  be  more  clearly  defined  than  they 
haye  hitherto  been,  and  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  ensure 
the  competence  of  all  candidates  for  whateyer  functions  they  might 
be  called  upon  to  perform.  It  would  be  particularly  desirable 
to  avoid  the  error  of  conferring  on  Chemists  a  Medical  qualifica* 
tion,  and  thus  producing  a  repetition  of  the  difficulties  which  arose 
in  the  case  of  the  Apothecaries,  who  by  this  means  have  been 
displaced  from  their  original  position.  At  the  same  time,  the 
education  of  the  Chemist  must  comprise  a  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
perties and  doses  of  medicines,  the  usual  mode  of  combination  and 
administration,  the  antidotes  for  poisons,  with  a  sufficient  amount 
of  therapeutics  to  qualify  him  to  answer  the  ordinary  questions  of 
patients  in  reference  to  the  preparations  of  the  Pliarmacopoeia. 
It  would  be  impossible  as  well  as  impolitic  to  prohibit  altogether 
the  sale  of  drugs  by  unqualified  persons ;  but  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  a  Chemist  would  be  liable  to  a  penalty  for  pretending  to  be 
a  Medical  Practitioner— an  unqualified  tradesman  should  be 
liable  to  a  penalty  for  pretending  to  be  a  Chembt.  If  the  public 
prefer  the  advice  of  a  quack,  or  the  drugs  of  a  grocer  or  fiurier, 
no  law  will  prevent  the  exercise  of  tiiis  propensity ;  but  every 
person  who  applies  for  such  advice,  or  such  drugs,  ought  to  be 
fully  aware  that  the  party  is  not  qualified. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY, 
IN  REFERENCE  TO  THE  MEDICAL  BILL. 

A  KUMEROUB  meeting  of  the  CbemiBts  and  Druggists  of  London  and  its 
Ticinity  was  held  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tarem,  Strand,  on  Monday,  the 
Id  of  June ;  Mr.  MoasoN,  Vice-President  of  the  Pharmacbuticai.  SoctBrr, 
in  the  chair. 

The  Chai RMAH  steted,  that  the  Meeting  had  been  called  by  the  Council  of 

the  Pharmacbutical  Socixtt,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  a  clause 

Into  the  Medical  Bill  now  before  Parliament,  which,  if  passed  into  law* 

would  seriously  affect  the  body  which  they  represented,  in  common  with 

«very  other  Chemist  and  Druggist  throughout  the  country,  as  well  as  the 

public  at  laige.    The  clause  to  which  he  alluded  was  as  follows : — 

**  And  be  it  enacted,  that  erery  person  who,  after  the  passing  of  this  Act, 
shall  act  or  practise  as  an  Apothecary  in  any  part  of  England  or  Walea. 
without  baring  been  registered  by  the  said  Council  of  Health  as  a  General 
Practitioner  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Midwifery,  shall  for  erery  such 
oAence  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds,  to  be  applied  to  the  use  of 
the  said  College,  to  be  reeorcred  by  action  of  debt  in  any  of  Her  Majesty's 
Courts  of  Record  at  Westminster." 

The  Pharmacbutical  Socibty  had  been  establbhed  with  the  two-fold  object 
of  promoting  the  education  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  of  this  country, 
and  of  protecting  its  members  against  any  unjust  encroachments  upon  their 
accustomed  righu  and  privileges.  The  Council  had  always  had  these  objects 
in  Tiew,  and.  alihougb  unwilling,  by  appealing  to  Parliament  to  impose  any 
obatacles  to  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  Medical  reform,  yet  felt  it  their 
4nty  to  offer  a  strenuous  opposition  to  the  Bill  in  its  present  form.  In  doing 
this,  howerer,  they  were  anxious  to  avoid  collision  with  the  other  branches 
of  the  Medical  Profession ;  they  had  no  wish  to  interfere  in  any  way  with 
the  General  Practitioners ;  and  he  trusted  that  the  Meeting  would  set  an 
example,  by  the  temperate  manner  in  which  they  expressed  themselves,  and 
by  the  moderate  and  reasonable  nature  of  their  demands,  that  might  be 
followed  with  advantage  by  their  brethren  throughout  the  country.  The 
Council  had,  in  the  first  instance,  addressed  a  memorial  to  Sir  Jamei 
Grahailk,  respectfully  calling  his  attention  to  the  injurious  operation  of  the 
danse  in  question,  and  requesting  the  favour  of  an  interview  on  behalf  of 
the  Society.  In  the  belief  that  some  obstacle  existed  to  a  compliance  with 
this  request,  they  had  considered  it  their  duty  to  call  the  Meeting;  but 
«  communication  had  subsequently  been  received  from  the  Home  Office, 
which  they  hoped  might  lead  to  a  favourable  result.  This,  however,  being 
at  present  unknown,  they  could  not  do  otherwise  than  proceed  with  the 
business  for  which  they  had  assembled.  The  Chairman  was  glad  to  in- 
form the  Meeting  that   he   had   been    favoured  with  an  interview  with 
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Mr.  Warbnrton,  who  bad  expressed  much  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the 

Cbemistv,  mnd  had  rtadily  consented  to  adrocate  their  cause  in  Parliament  if 

it  should  be  foond  requisite  to  make  any  exertions  in  that  quarter. 

Mr.  Jacob  Bill  moved  the  first  resolution  :^* 

^  That  this  Meeting  observes  with  regret  and  apprehension  the  alterations 
recently  made  in  the  Bill  for  Regulating  the  Profession  of  Physic  and  Surgery 
now  before  Parliament,  and  feels  bound  to  offbr  to  the  BUI,  in  its  present 
state,  the  most  strenuous  opposition." 

Mr.  Bbll  obsef^,  that  the  present  Bill  was  more  objectumabletban  that 
of  Mr.  Hawes»  as  the  definition  of  the  term  "  acting  as  an  Apothecary"  wan. 
omittedi  and  this  might  be  interpreted  so  as  to  subject  Chemists  to  constant 
penalties.    It  was  not  the  wish  or  the  interest  of  ChemisU  to  become  Medical 
men.    This  would  result  in  their  place  being  supplied  by  another  dasa,  and 
they  would  Mitimately  be  aa  badly  off  as  the  Apothecaries,  whose  position,  he 
contended,  was  by  no  means  enviable.    But  the  Chemists  were  often  called 
upon  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  doses  and  properties  of  Medicines  ;  in  some 
trifling  cases  they  were  applied  to  by  the  poor,  who  could  not  get  medical, 
advice ;  and  in  cases  of  emergency,  snch  as  poisoning,  it  was  their  dnty  to  • 
administer  an  antidote,  or  use  their  endeavours  to  give  relief.    In  all  these 
cases  tbey  would  be  liable  to  a  penalty  by  the  proposed  Bill.    The  dispensing 
of  prescriptions  was  also  according  to  recognised  authorities  and  definitions 
comprised  in  the  office  of  the  Apothecary,  although  practically  it  was  chiefly 
performed  by  Chemists.    The  ancient  Apothecaries  were  merely  dispensers 
of  Medicines ;  and  as  late  as  the  year  1815  it  was  a  disputed  point  whether 
the  Chemists  bad  a  legal  right  to  perform  that  office.    By  the  Apothecaries' 
Act  of  1815,  the  Apothecaries  were  recognised  as  Medical  Practitioners,  and 
the  Chemists  as  Dispensers.    There  was  but  one  clause  in  any  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment which  gave  Chemists  this  legal  right,  and  that  clause  was  about  to  be 
repealed.    As  tbe  law  would  not  be  administered  by  those  who  bad  framed  it, 
the  interpretation  might  be  very  different  from  that  which  was  intended,  and 
Chemists  would  be  liable  to  constant  persecution,  or  be  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  mere  venders  of  simple  drugs.    Mr.  Hawes,  while  he  proposed  to 
restrict  Chemists,  proposed  also  to  raise  their  character,  to  make  them  an 
educated  body,  to  give  them  rank  and  privileges.    The  present  Bill  did  not 
even  recognise  their  existence,  while  it  indirectly  inflicted  very  objectionable 
restrictioDs  without  giving  any  privileges  whatever.    The  Bill  would  also  be 
injurious  to  prescribing  Surgeons,  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  furnishing 
Medicines,  and  who,  by  the  clause  under  consideration,  would  be  liable  to 
the  penalty  if  on  any  emergency,  or  under  any  circumstances,  they  acted  as 
Apothecaries,  unless  they  happened  to  belong  to  the  New  College  of  General 
Practitioners,  as  well  as  to  the  College  of  Surgeons.    It  was  therefore^  for 
several  reasons,  absolutely  necessary  to  oppose  that  portion  of  the^Medical 
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Bill  which  would,  if  carried^  be  a  aoiiroe  of  coMUnt  liligatkMi  aad  great 
iajviy  to  the  Cheaisti,  as  well  a«  to  Hw  pttbltc  at  large. 

In  opposing  the  introdoction  of  the  obuozious  claase,  the  Society  ought 
not  lo  be  ooMidered  as  acting  in  opposition  to  the  QoFemment— on  the 
contrary,  the  principles  for  which  they  contended  were  precisely  the  lame 
ss  those  of  Sir  James  Graham,  as  expressed  in  Parliament.  It  wonld  be 
for  the  meeting  to  decide  what  steps  shoold  be  taken,  and  it  was  greatly 
to  be  desired  that  in  coming  forward  on  the  present  occasion  in  support 
of  their  rested  rights  and  interests,  they  shonld  maintain  that  unanimity 
which  had  prerailed  among  their  body  for  seretal  years.  Party  disputes 
should  studiously  be  aroided.  It  was  not  the  business  of  the  Chemists 
to  quarrel  with  the  Apothecaries,  but  to  defend  themseWes :.  Nor  was  it 
only  the  Chemists  whose  interests  were  at  stake.  The  public  were  no 
less  concerned  in  the  matter.  The  English  public  would  not  submit  to  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  Bill  now  before  the  House,  on  those  to  whom 
they  daily  applied  for  medicine,  and  from  whom  they  constantly  required 
information  on  Tsrious  points,  in  which  a  Chemist  ought  to  be  perfectly 
qualified  to  enlighten  them ;  if  he  were  not  so,  he  would  not  be  a  fit  and 
proper  person  to  deal  in  poisons  and  other  powerful  substances.  Since  the 
meeting  bad  been  summoned,  and  circulars  issued  throughout  the  country,  a 
communication  had  been  received  from  the  Home  Office,  and  there  was 
reason  to  hope  that  this  would  result  in  a  favourable  arrangement ;  but  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  trust  to  a  mere  hope,  and  the  appeal  having  been  made 
to  the  body  at  large,  it  was  necessary  to  proceed,  as  whatever  demonstration 
might  ensue  it  would  be  taken  to  represent  the  sentiments  of  the  body. 
Even  if  the  Government  should  consent  to  withdraw  or  modify  the  clause  in 
question,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Chemists  to  secure  support  in  Par- 
liament, and  thus  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  other  clauses  being 
introduced  in  committee  which  might  be  equally  objectionable. 

Mr.  Bell  hoped  the  Chemists  would  come  forward  calmly  and  tern* 
perately.  yet  firmly,  in  support  of  their  accustomed  privileges,  and  set  a 
good  example  to  the  Medical  Profession,  by  abstaining  from  those  disputes 
and  dissensions  which  unfortunately  were  too  prevalent  among  other  bodies. 

Mr.  Sauims,  in  seconding  the  Resolution,  expressed  his  concurrence  in 
what  had  been  stated  by  the  previous  speakers.  He  thought  Sir  James 
Graham  could  not  fully  approve  of  the  Bill  in  its  present  form,  as  it  was 
cnUrely  different  from  that  originally  introduced  by  him.  In  the  Apothe* 
caries  Act  of  1815,  the  dispensing  and  preparation  of  medicines  was  men- 
tioned as  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Apothecary,  although  the  Chemists  were 
also  recognised  ss  dispensers. 

Mr.  Barclay  spoke  in  favour  of  the  resolution,  which  was  carried 
unanimously.  41 
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Air.  Bartlbtt  mored  the  second  Resc^ntion  :— 

*'  That  the  term  '  acting  or  practising  as  an  Apothecary/  occurring  ia 
Clause  36  D,  may  he  construed  to  apply  to  acts  which  are  necessarily 
involved  in  the  daily  avocations  of  the  Chemist  and  Druggist ;  and  that  this 
Clause,  besides  placing  on  the  Chemist  a  restriction,  alike  unjust  to  him 
and  injurious  to  the  public,  would  be  a  source  of  continual  litigatton." 

That'meeting,^  he  said,  had  brought  to  his  recollection,  the  occasion  wheii 
they  had  assembled  in  that  room  some  years  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing 
Mr>  Hawes'  Bill,  and  he  trusted  that  the  measures  they  might  now  dttm 
it  necessary  to  adopt  would  be  followed  with  the  same  satisfactory  result, 
!rh«  clause  which  had  been  read  to  them  was  quite  as  objectionable  as  any 
in  Mr.  Hawcs*  Bill,  and  he  thought  if  it  were  passed  into  law,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  Chemist  and  Druggist  to  carry  on  his  business  without 
being  constantly  liable  to  the  penalty  imposed  by  it.  He  thought,  also,  it 
would  prove  injurious  to  Medical  men  and  to  the  public,  for  it  was  customary 
for  both  these  parties  to  apply  to  the  Chemist  for  information  respecting 
aany  of  the  remedies  employed  in  medicine.  The  Council  of  the  Puabma- 
•GBVTXCAL  SociBTT  wcrc  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  Members  of  the  trade 
generally,  for  the  active  steps  they  had  taken  in  reference  to  this  matter,  and 
lie  trusted  they  would  be  supported  by  the  great  body  of  the  Chemists 
throughout  the  country  in  the  appeal  they  were  about  to  make  to  Parliament. 

Mr.  D.  B.  Hanbury  seconded  the  Resolution. 

Mr.  ToBwiLL  reminded  the  meeting  of  the  annoyance  to  which  they  had 
lieen  exposed  in  reference  to  the  sale  of  spirit  of  wine,  arising  principally 
from'  the  difficulty  in  determining  in  what  cases  the  Chemist  was  liable  to 
the  penalty  for  selling  that  article;  and  he  contended  that  the  Clause  now 
in  question,  would  be  quite  as  much  a  source  of  annoyance  and  litigation  in 
reference  to  the  sale  of  medicines  generally.  The  Resolution  was  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  John  Bell,  in  rising  to  move  the  next  Resolution,  observed,  that  he 
had  been  much  gratified  in  being  present  at  so  numerous  and  so  unanimous 
«  meeting.  He  trusted  that  the  unanimity  with  which  they  had  commenced 
would  be  maintained,  for  '*  unity  is  strength."    He  moved 

"  Ttiat  the  dispensing  of  prescriptions,  and  the  preparation  of  medicines 
in  general,  is  now,  and  has  been  for  many  years,  principally  performed  in 
this  country  by  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  ;  and  tliat.  in  the  Apothecary's 
Act  of  1815,  a  clause  was  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  the 
Chemist  and  Druggist  the  rights  and  privileges  which  he  had  previously 
enjoyed,  and  exempting  htm,  in  the  exercise  of  his  accustomed  business, 
from  the  penalties  imposed  by  that  Act." 

Mr.  GirroaD  seconded  the  Resolution,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  TnoMAS  HsnaiNC  moved, 

"  That  the  Chemists  and  Dru|rgists  throughout  the  country  be  recom* 
mended  to  petition  Parliament  not  to  pass  the  Bill  for  Regulating  the  Pro- 
fession of  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  its  present  form ;  that  the  following 
Petition  be  adopted  by  this  Meeting  ;  and  that  Mr.  Warburton  be  requested 
to  present  it  to  the  House  of  Commons :" 
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**To  ^  Hawmrahk  Ae  Conmoiu  of  M«  United  Kingdom  of  Cheat 
BrUcun  and  Ireland^  in  Parliament  asgembUd, 

"  The  humble  PETmON  of  the  aodetBigned  CRBMim  and 
Dsuooisn,  carrying  on  buslnesi  in  London  and  iU 
Ticinity, 

"  SUVWKTH, 

*'  That  your  Petitioners  obsenre  with  apprehension 
the  S6th  clause  (D)  which  has  been  introduced  by  the  Committee  of  your 
Honourable  House  into  the  Bill  which  is  now  in  progress  for  Regulating  the 
Profession  of  Physic  and  Surgery. 

**  That  the  liability  to  the  penalty  proposed  by  the  said  clause,  in  case  any 
person  shall  act  or  practise  as  an  Apothecary,  without  having  been  registered 
by  the  Council  of  Health  as  a  General  Practitioner  in  Medicine,  Surgery, 
and  Midwifery,  will  seriously  affect  your  Petitioners  in  the  conduct  of  their 
business ;  and  will  also,  as  they  apprehend,  be  injurious  to  the  public 
interests,  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  your  Petitioners 
from  replying  to  any  questions  which  may  be  proposed  to  them,  as  to  the 
application  or  effect  of  the  seTeral  Drugs  or  Chemicals  sold  by  tbem.  or  from 
giring  such  suggestions  as  they  may  consider  necessary  or  expedient  with 
Kspect  to  the  use  and  application  of  such  articles. 

"  That  the  Act  of  the  55th  George  Ilf .,  chap.  194,  which  is  now  in  part 
proposed  to  be  repealed,  contains  a  clause  in  the  following  words  : — 

"  Provided  alwayt,  and  be  it  further  enacted^  That  nothing  in  this  Act  con-' 
tBuned  shall  extend^  or  be  construed  to  extend,  to  pr^vdice  or  in  any  way  to  affect 
As  trade  or  business  of  a  Chanist  and  Drugaist,  in  the  buying^  preparing,  com- 
poundina,  dispensing,  and  vending  drugs,  medicines,  and  medicinable  compounds^ 
wholesale  and  retail ;  but  all  persons  using  or  exercising  the  said  trade  or  bu&i-' 
nesSy  or  who  shod  or  may  hereafter  use  or  exercise  the  same,  shall  and  may  use, 
exercise,  and  carry  on  the  same  trade  or  business  in  such  maimer  and  as  fulbf 
and  amply  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  the  same  trade  or  business  was  used^ 
^exercised,  or  carried  on  by  Chemists  and  Druggists  before  the  passing  qf 
AisAcL 

"  That  such  clause  is  proposed  to  be  repealed. 

"That  on  the  occasion  of  the  passing  of  the  said  Act  of  the  55th  George 
HI.,  chap.  194,  very  considerable  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  rights  and 
interests  of  your  Petitioners  in  the  conduct  of  their  said  business,  and  the 
protection  contained  in  the  srid  clause  was  conceded  to  them,  after  very  full 
consideration  of  their  case,  by  your  Honourable  House. 

*'Tliat  the  passing  of  the  said  Bill  now  in  progress,  without  the  addition  of 
mich  a  saying  clause  as  above  set  forth,  would  be  an  invasion  of  the  rights 
and  interests  of  your  Petitioners  as  enjoyed  under  the  above  Act,  and  is  not» 
as  your  Petitioners  contend,  for  the  public  benefit. 

Your  Petitioners  therefore  humbly  pray  your  Honourable  Hoosey 
that  the  said  Bill  may  not  pass  into  s  law  as  it  now  stands ;  and 
that  your  Petitioners  may  be  heard  by  themselves  or  their 
Counsel,  at  the  bar  of  your  Honourable  House  in  support  of 
their  Petition,  or  that  tbey  may  have  such  other  relief  in  the 
premises  as  to  your  Honourable  House  may  seem  meet." 

Mr.  Hebbdig  was  glad  to  find  that  so  able  an  advocate  of  their  cause  as  Mr. 
Warbnrton  had  consented  to  present  their  petition  t}»  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
bnt  he  begged  to  remind  those  present  that  they  might  Individually  promote 
the  cause  very  much  by  endeavouring  to  interest  the  Members  of  Parliament 
for  their  respective  localities  in  their  behalf. 

Mr.  LiscusR  seconded  the  Resolution,  he  had  referred  to  sereral  work* 
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of  wthoritf  for  the  diefiaitioB  of  the  term  Apotkeetry,  lad  In  all  of  tbem 
he  found  it  defined  to  at  to  comprehend  the  duties  of  the  Chemist  and 
Bniggift,  mueh  more  than  those  of  the  General  Practitioner. 

The  Resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.PioaoN  moved,  and  Mr.  M*Culloch  seconded  a  rote  of  Thaaki  to  Mr. 
Morson  for  his  uniform  attention  to  the  interests  of  Chemists  and  Druggists 
and  especially  for  his  conduct  this  day  in  the  ohair. — Carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  acknowledged  the  vote,  and  dissolved  the  Meeting. 


After  the  close  of  the  Meeting,  a  dcputatiou  of  the  PHA«ifACF.u«QAL 
SoctBTT,  with  Mr.  Garrard,  the  solicitor,  were  favoured  with  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Bethune*  at  the  Home-Office  Chambers,  who  on  behalf  of  the 
Government,  entered  very  minutely  into  the  consideration  of  the  merits  of 
the  case,  and  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  differences  of  opinion  existing  on 
the  subject.  It  was  admitted  on  both  sides  that  it  was  impossible  to  define 
pracisely  the  boundary  line  between  the  office  of  the  modern  Apothecary 
and  that  of  the  Chemist.  It  was  not  the  intention  of  Sir  James  Graham  to 
ioterfere  in  any  way  with  the  prer<^tive  of  the  Chemists  as  dispeoseia  of 
medicine ;  but  in  compliance  with  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Upton,  the  solicitor 
of  the  Apothecaries'  Company,  he  bad  introduced  the  clause  which  had  been 
objected  to,  in  ofder  to  restrain  the  abase  of  privilege,  which  had  been 
alleged  to  prevail  among  Chemists,  especially  in  some  populous  districts. 
Mr.  Upton  had  contended,  that  as  the  most  stringent  penal  clause  in  the  Act 
of  1815  would  be  repealed,  the  clause  36  D  in  the  new  Bill  would  not  interfere 
with  the  province  of  Dispensing  Chemists,  hot  would  merely  restrain  them 
from  taking  an  unfair  advantage  of  the  exemption  granted  them  in  the  Apothe- 
caries* Act.  Mr.  Garrard  confuted  this  opinion,  observing,  that  the  clause  in 
question  would  reduce  the  Chemist  to  a  mere  vendor  of  simple  dnigs,  who 
dare  not  open  his  mouth  under  any  circumstances,  to  express  an  opinion  as  to 
their  properties,  or  give  to  his  customers  any  caution  or  information  respect* 
ing  the  mode  of  employing  tbem.  Mr.  Bethune  admitted  that  the  Phabiul- 
CBUTXCAXi  SoGXETT  bad  endeavoured  to  discourage  the  practice  of  medicine 
among  the  Members  ;  but  he  contended  that  it- nevertheless  prevailed  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  observed  that  no  law  could  be  devised  which  would 
entirely  prevent  it  At  the  same  time  it  was  desirable  to  keep  this  abuse 
within  due  bounds,  and  Mr.  Upton  had  claimed  on  behalf  of  the  Apothe- 
caries a  restrictive  clause  ^for  this  purpose.  Mr.  Garrard  contended  that  it 
was  not  fair  to  impose  so  severe  a  restriction,  simply  because  the  boundary 
line  between  the  respective  functions  of  the  two  classes  could  not  be  defined; 
and  the  depiltation  respectfully  submitted  that  the  proposed  remedy  would 
be  a  greater  evil  than  that  which  already  existed.  It  was  also  suggested, 
that  by  introducing  an  improved  system  of  pharmaceutical  education,  the 
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alleged  whmm  would  he  more  offoctiiAUy  ebeckcd  Uum  U  wimld  V7  the  im- 
position  of  penaltiee.  Mr.  Betimoe  propoMd  lo  draw  op  a  eUoee,  eiempihig 
the  Chemisu  from  penalties  to  a  certain  extent*  and  at  the  same  time  placing 
•one  limit  on  Ibeir  power  of  prescribing.  The  deputation  slaM  that  they 
should  not  feel  jnstified  in  accepting  any  clause  which  was  not  in  effect  the 
same  as  that  quoted  in  the  petition.  As  they  were  acting  on  behalf  of  a 
BUmerous  and  influential  body,  they  felt  the  responsibility  of  thdr  duty  in 
this  respect,  and  trusted  that  Sir  James  Graham  would  not  place  the  Chemists 
in  a  worse  position  than  they  were  in  under  the  Apothecaries'  Act  of  1815. 
Mr.  Betbune  promised  to  give  the  subject  his  further  consideration,  and  to 
confer  again  with  Mr.  Uptoo,  expressing  his  willingness  to  raoeivethe  depu- 
tation at  a  future  time,  or  as  often  as  it  might  be  found  desirable. 


At  the  same  time  that  the  Council  summoned  the  meetuig  at  the  Crown 
and  Anchor,  they  issued  a  circular  to  the  prorincial  secretaries,  with  a  form 
of  petition,  the  substance  of  which  they  recommended  for  general  adoption, 
and  meetings  wen  held  in  most  of  the  large  towns  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendation. It  was  also  sugg^ested  by  the  Council,  that  communication 
should  be  made  in  each  locality  %ith  the  rapresentatires  in  Parliament,  and 
this  was  done  in  a  majority  of  cases.  A  considerable  number  of  petitiona, 
howerer,  were  forwarded  to  Bloomsbnry  Square,  and  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment, by  Mr.  Warburton,  with  the  London  Petition,  on  the  9th  of  June. 

A  separate  Petition  was  also  drawn  up  on  behalf  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  in  the  following  terms ; — 

**  To  Ae  Honowrabk  the  Commons  of  (fte  United  Kmgdom  of  Oreat 
Briktin  and  Ireland^  in  PgrHameni  oMsembled, 

"  The  humble  PETITION  of  the  PH4aiiAcwmcAL  Socnmr 
or  Gheat  BaiT4iN,  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter, 

"  Sif  BWETB, 

«  Tbat  your  Petitionera  having  been  for  aome  ttsie 
prior  to  their  incorporation  associated  fqir  the  mora  especial  purpose  of 
adyancing  Cbembtry  and  Pbarmaty,  aod  promoting  a  uniform  system  of 
education  among  persoas  practising  the  same,  and  their  eaertions  having  beea 
attended  with  considerable  success,  it  pleased  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  to 
encourage  their  design,  by  granting  to  your  Petitionera  Her  Royal  Charter 
of  Incorporation,  dated  the  18th  day  of  February,  1843. 

"  That  your  Petitionera'  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  Bill  now  in  pro- 
gress through  your  Honourable  House,  intituled  *  An  Act  for  Regulating 
the  Profession  of  Physic  and  Surgery,'  and  in  particular  to  the  clause 
No.  36  (D),  in  the  said  Act,  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  be  enacted, 

"  '  That  every  peraon  who.  after  passing  of  this  Act,  shall  act  or  practise 
•  as  an  Apothecary,  in  any  part  of  England  or  Wales,  without  having  been 
'  registered  by  the  said  Council  of  Health  aa  a  General  Practitioner  in 
'  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Midwifery,  aball  for  every  such  offence  forfeit  and 
'  pay  the  anm  of  twenty  pounds,  to  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the  said  College 
'  of  General  Practitionere  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Midwifery,  and  to  be 
'  recovered  by  tiie  said  College  by  action  of  debt  la  any  of  Her  Majesty  ■ 


'  Courts  of  Record  in  Weatminster. 


»  >f 
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"  That  the  dispentiog  of  Pkvteriptioiis,  and  the  preparatioii  of  Medicanes  m 
general,  anciently  the  peculiar  province  of  the  Apothecary,  ia  nov.  and  baa 
been  for  many  yean,  principally  performed  in  tbii  coontry  by  the  Chemttta 
nnd  Dmffitta. 

"That  yonr  Petitioner!  find  from  experience  the  importance  of  inqairtn; 
of  perM>ns  applying  for  Drags  or  Chemicali,  as  to  their  knowledge  of  theme 
and  application  of  such  articles,  and  the  necessity  of  urging  caution  in  the 
mode  of  application  which  the  purchaser  pn>po«es  to  pursue. 

**  That  such  obserrations  necessarily  lead  to  inquiries  on  the  part  of.  such 
purchasers,  which  inquiries,  if  answered,  may  be  construed  so  as  to  bring  the 
parties  coneemed  within  the  scope  of  the  objectionable  clause  in  the  proposed 
Bill. 

**  That  while  your  Petitioners  disclaim  any  intention  to  interfere  with  the 
rights  or  duties  of  the  Medical  Practitioner,  they  nevertheless  submit  that  to 
impede  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  in  as  ample  a  manner  as  they 
bare  always  hitherto  performed,  and  do  now  perform  the  same,  would  be 
attended  with  great  injury  to  the  public,  and  would  totally  prevent  /ny 
further  improvement  of  persons  following  the  business  of  Cbembts  and 
Druggists,  inasmuch  as  they  would  be  reduced  to  mere  vendors  of  Drugs, 
without  licence  or  ability  to  express  the  slightest  opinion  of  their  beneficial 
or  injurious  tendency. 

''That  applications  are  daily  made  for  Drugs  which  would  be  highly  im- 
proper to  be  used  for  the  purposes  proposed,  and  often  to  an  extent  which 
would  be  destructive  of  life ;  and  in  case  it  should  happen  that  the  Pre- 
scription of  a  Medical  Practitioner  should  contain  an  error,  the  Dispenser 
of  the  Medicine  ought  to  be  able  to  detec^t. 

**  That  it  would  be  greatly  for  the  public  benefit  that  all  persons  following 
the  business  of  Chemists  and  Druggists  should,  prior  to  their  being  recog- 
nised as  such,  be  examined  by  some  competent  Board,  as  to  their  knowledge 
of  Pharmacy  and  their  general  scientific  acquirements,  tending  to  render 
them  competent  for  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties. 

''That  such  an  enactment  would  greatly  raise  the  standard  of  qualification 
of  such  persons,  while  the  present  proposed  enactment  would  extinguish  all 
hope  on  the  part  of  your  Petitioners,  that  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  of 
this  kingdom  may,  by  proper  regulations,  become  a  highly  scientific  body. 

"  That  upon  the  passing  of  the  55th  Geo.  III.,  c.  194  (commonly  called 
the  Apothecaries  Act),  the  Legislature,  after  considerable  discussion,  con- 
sented to  the  insertion  of  a  clause  (wbch  now  forms  the  28th  section  of  that 
Act),  by  which  it  was  provided,  that  all  persons  using  or  esercising  tlie  trade 
or  business  of  a  Chemist  and  Druggist  might '  use,  exercise,  and  carry  on 
the  same,  in  such  manner,  and  as  fully  and  amply  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
as  the  same  business  was  used,  exercised,  or  carried  on  by  Chemists  aud 
Druggists  before  the  passing  of  the  Act,'  and  which  last-mentioned  clause  is 
now  proposed  to  be  repealed. 

"That  your  Petitioners  submit  that  no  case  has  been  shown  to  your 
Honourable  House  for  the  removal  from  your  Petitioners  of  the  protection 
afforded  them  by  the  last-mentioned  Act ;  while  the  introduction  of  such  a 
clause  as  that  above  complained  of,  would  very  seriously  affect  your  Peti- 
tioners in  the  conduct  of  their  business,  by  rendering  them  liable  to  barras- 
sing  and  vexatious  prosecutions  for  the  recovery  of  penalties,  to  which  they 
must  inevitably  become  liable  in  the  ordinary  discharge  of  their  daily  avo- 
cations. 

"Your  Petitioners,  therefore,  pray  your  Honourable  House,  that 
so  much  of  the  said  Act  of  the  55th  Geo.  HI.,  c.  194,  as  is 
contained  in  the  28th  section  thereof,  may  be  re-enacted  in  the 
said  Bill  now  under  your  consideration,  thereby  extending  to 
jour  Petitioners  a  similar  Protection  to  that  hitherto  enjoyed 
by  them." 
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This  Petition  was  also  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Warbarton  on  the  9th; 
but  on  the  morning  of  the  same  day,  a  commnnicatton  was  receired  hy 
Mr.  Garrard,  from  Mr.  Bethune,  inclosing  a  clanse  which  the  OoTemment 
had  consented  to  insert  in  the  propos^.  Bill.    It  is  as  follows : 

ArtBot  to  "  Prorided  always,  and  be  it  enacted.  That  nothing  in^this  Act 
miS  and  ^o''^"^^  '^^^I  eitend  to  prejudice  or  affect  the  trade  or  basiness 
Druggists,  of  a  Chemist  and  Druggist  in  the  buying,  preparing,  or  com- 
pounding, dispensing,  and  rending  drugs,  medicines,  and  medi- 
cinable  compounds,  wholesale  and  retail ;  but  all  persons  using, 
or  who  shall  hereafter  use  the  said  trade  or  business,  may  carry 
on  the  same  in  such  manner  and  as  fnlly  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, as  the  same  trade  or  business  was  carried  on  by  Chemists 
and  Druggists  before  the  passing  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  Garrard,  after  baring  carefully  considered  this  clause,  pronounced 
it  to  be,  in  erery  respect,  identical  in  effect  with  the  one  in  the  Act  of  1815» 
and  adrised  the  Council  to  acquiesce  in  the  proposition.  Accordingly  Mr 
Warbnrton,  in  presenting  the  Petitions  which  had  been  placed  in  his  hands 
(abore  one  hundred  in  number)  informed  the  House  that  Sir  James  Graham 
bad  consented  to  insert  a  clause  which  was  satisfactory  to  the  Chemists. 

The  abore  was  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  Petitions  from 
Chemists,  the  remainder  baring  been  presented  to  the  House  by  the  local 
Kpresentatires,  many  of  whom  had  undertaken  to  support  the  prayer  of  the 
Petitions,  and  to  use  their  infineace  in  obtaining  the  desired  alteration  in  the 
BUI.  

On  the  5th  of  June,  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  adopted  a 
-statement,  which  was  published  in  the  medical  periodicals,  protesting  against 
the  recent  alterations  in  the  Bill  in  reference  to  the  proposed  College  of 
General  Practitioners,  and  also  complaining  of  a  want  of  uniformity  in  the 
examinations  in  the  three  kiogdoms,  by  which  they  contend  that  the  London 
schools  will  materially  suffer. 

The  College  of  Physicians  has  likewise  remonstrated  against  some  of  the 
Teceat  alterations. 

The  recommittal  of  the  Medical  Bill,  which  had  been  fixed  for  the  9th  of 
June,  was  adjourned  to  the  19th,  and  subsequently  to  the  27th.  In  the  mean 
time  a  formidable  opposition  to  the  proposed  new  College  has  been  organized 
among  the  General  Practitioners,  and  Mr.  Guthrie  (one  of  the  members  oC 
Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons),  at  the  requisition  of  the  dissentienta» 
consented  to  preside  at  an  aggregate  meeting  conrened  on  the  Sith. 

Thus  the  Bill  in  its  present  form  is  likely  to  be  opposed  by  the  College  of 
Physicians,  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
General  Practitioners.  Under  these  circumstances,  there  is  no  reason  to 
expect  that  it  will  be  passed  during  the  present  session. 

VOL.  V.  C 
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TRANSACTIONS 
THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 


ABSTRACT  OP  A  LECTDBE 

ON  SOME  RECENT  DISCOVERIES  IN  ORGANIC 

CHEMISTRY. 

BT  GEO.  FOWNBSy  V.R.S.y 
Lecturer  on  Chemlstrf  to  the  Ftwrmaceutical  Ek>det7.. 

Mr.  Fownes  commenced  with  a  sketch  of  the  progress  made 
in  practical  organic  investigation,  by  giving  an  account  of  the 
methods  of  research  now  in  use,  which  have  already  reached  a 
most  wonderful  degree  of  precision  and  accuracy  ;  this  is  indis- 
pensable, since  the  ultimate  analysis  constitutes  the  only  key  to 
the  knowledge  of  organic  bodies,  and  of  the  changes  they  are 
capable  of  undergoing.  A  great  part  of  the  lecture  was  occupied 
by  a  history  of  the  *'  alcohols,''  a  small,  but  important  class  of 
bodies  formed  on  the  type  of  common  or  wine-alcohol,  compre- 
Lending  in  addition  to  that  substance,  wood-spirit,  and  the  oil 
of  potato  and  com-brandy,  upon  which  the  recent  researches  of 
MM.  Cahours  and  Balard  have  conferred  a  high  degree  of 
interest. 

The  group  of  bodies  known  as  the  vegeto-alkalies  were  then 
discussed,  and  their  general  characters  and  peculiarities  of  com- 
position pomted  out.  Attempts  to  form  by  artificial  means  bodies 
of  this  class,  have  met  already  with  partial  success.  It  was  long 
ago  noticed  by  Dumas,  that  the  volatile  oil  of  black  mustard 
formed  with  ammonia  a  crystalline  compound^  from  which  neither 
the  oil  nor  ammonia  could  again  be  obtained. 

Dr.  Will,  of  Giessen,  has  examined  this  substance,  and  shown 
that  it  possesses  all  the  characters  of  a  true  organic  base.  Mr. 
Fownes  concluded  by  detailing  some  experiments  of  his  own 
relating  to  this  subject,  in  which  he  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
succeed  in  producmg  by  artificial  means  two  new  bases,  having 
marked  Alkalinity,  and  the  power  of  forming  beautiful  crystal- 
lizable  compounds  with  acids ;  one  of  these  was  derived  from 
Dober^iner*8  '*  artificial  oil  of  ants,"  and  the  other  from  volatile 
oil  of  bitter  almonds.  The  original  memoirs  were  read  before  the 
Royal  Society,  and  will  appear  in  the  transactions  of  that  body^ 
from  which  they  will  be  quoted  in  this  Journal. 
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PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING, 

JUKE  Uth«  1845. 
ME*  M0IIS0N«  TICE-PRESIDEVT,  XVT  tWE  CHAIR, 

Th«  Gbairman  said,  the  business  which  would  first  claim  the 
attentioa  of  the  Meeting  would  be  the  distributioii  of  the  Prizes 
to  those  Popils  who  had  been  the  successful  competitors  for  them 
at  the  exanuDations  in  the  classes  of  Materia  Medica,  Chemistry, 
and  Pharmacy.  Before,  however,  he  performed  the  pleasing 
duty  of  presenting  these  prizes,  he  must  request  the  lecturers  to 
leport  the  results  of  the  examinations. 

Dr.  Pereira  had  much  pleasure  in  reporting  the  result  of  the 
ezaminatioa  in  Materia.  Medic  a.  The  questions  were  as 
follows : 

1.  What  is  the  chemical  difTerence  between  Decoction  of 
Hartshorn  shavings  and  Decoction  of  Bone  shavings  f  Is  the 
gelatinous  matter  extracted  by  boiling  from  isinglass,  hartshorn, 
and  bones,  collin  (common  gelatine)  or  chondrine  ?  How  are 
these  two  annual  principles  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other? 

2.  Some  golden  green  particles  (suspected  to  be  the  powder 
of  cantharides)  mixed  with  other  matters,  being  found  in  beer, 
of  which  a  person  has  partaken  and  been  poisoned  r  Tou  are  re- 
quired to  state  how  you  would  proceed  to  extract  their  active 
principle,  and  to  test  its  vesicating  powers. 

3.  How  i«  the  presence  of  flour  in  honey  to  be  determined  ? 
also  of  flour^  lard,  and  resin  in  wax  ? 

4.  Some  tincture  of  nutgalls  having  been  kept  for  some  months, 
is  found  to  have  lost  its  power  of  precipitating  solutions  of  the 
vegetable  alkalies,  though  it  still  retains  the  property  of  forming 
inky  liquids  with  solutions  of  the  ferruginous  salts :     Explain  the , 
nature  of  the  chemical  changes  which  it  has  suffered. 

5.  A  sample  of  commercial  flour  of  mustard  is  placed  before 
you  :  Tou  are  required  to  state  whether  it  contains  any  white 
mustard,  and  to  mention  the  grounds  on  which  you  form  your 
opinion. 

6.  State  the  botanical  name  and  natural  order  of  the  plant, 
which  yields  Elaterium.  Explain,  according  to  the  laws  of  £n- 
dosmosis  and  Exosmosis,  the  bursting  of  the  fruit  when  ripe. 
Describe  the  mode  of  obtaining  Elaterium,  and  the  precautions 
to  be  observed.  Name  the  chemical  constituents  of  Elaterium, 
and  state  how  the  bitter  principle,  the  resin,  and  Elaterine  are 
to  be  respectively  obtained.  Point  out  the  best  methods  of  de- 
termining the  purity  of  Elaterium ;  and  state  the  proper  dose 
of  this  substance  when  pure. 

c2 
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7.  What  are  the  chemical  means  of  detecting  the  existence  of 
Guaiacum  ivhen  this  substance  is  suspected  to  be  present  in  some 
other  resinous  body. 

8.  You  are  required  to  name  the  five  feculas  respectively 
labelled  il,  B,  C,  D,  and  ^. 

9.  Describe  the  botanical  characters  and  medicinal  properties 
of  the  natural  orders  Coni/eraj  Composiiaf  and  LauraccB,  Name 
the  officinal  articles  respectively  obtained  from  ]these  orders. 

10.  What  are  the  names  of  the  barks  respectively  yielded  by 
Cinchona  lancifolia,  C.cordifoliayVLTid  Coblangifolial  What 
are  the  names  of  the  barks  which  are  kno^n  in  England,  and- 
are  designated  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  as  the  barks  of 
these  species  ?  Explain  the  circumstances  which  have  led  to 
the  confusion  of  nomenclature. 

11.  How  would  you  detect  the  presence  of  Castor  Oil,  or 
other  fixed  oil,  in  Balsam  of  Copaiva  ? 

12.  How  is  the  presence  of  copper  in  Oil  of  Gajuputi  to  be 
detected  ? 

13.  Explain  the  structure  of  umbelliferous  fruits,  especially 
pointing  out  the  situation  of  the  receptacles  of  volatile  oil. 
What  officinal  umbelliferous  fruit  has  its  secondary  ridges  (juga- 
secondaria)  more  prominent  than  its  primary  ones  {juga  pri' 
maria)?  By  what  characters  would  you  distinguish  Hemlock  < 
fruit  from  other  fruits  of  the  same  order? 

14.  A  Pharmaceutist  in  a  newly  discovered  colony  is  anxious 
to  know  whether  the  Lichens  of  the  country  are  adapted  for  the 
manufacture  of  Orchil  and  Litmus  :  which  is  the  readiest  and 
most  satisfactory  test  for  him  to  employ  ? 

[^  Microscope  and  appropriate  Chemical  Tests,  for  enaiiing  the  Candidates 
to  reply  to  some  of  the  above  Queries,  were  stq^Hed  on  appUcation,] 

Dr.  Pereira  had  usually  found  in  his  examinations,  that  the 
questions  he  submitted  to  the  pupils  were  a  little  in  advance 
of  their  proficiency,  and  indeed,  it  was  necessary  that  this 
should  be  the  case,  in  order  to  make  the  examination  a  test 
of  extent  of  knowledge ;  but  in  the  present  instance,  although 
it  would,  he  believed,  be  generally  admitted  that  the  questions 
were  some  of  them  neither  easy  nor  superficial,  yet  it  appeared 
that  the  pupils  were  prepared  for  still  more  difficult  questions, 
and  that  he  had  underrated  the  extent  of  their  proficiency.  This 
circumstance  was  highly  creditable  to  the  Institution,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  pupils  themselves.  He  had  had  some  experience 
as  a  teacher  and  an  examiner,  but  he  could  not  recollect  ever  to 
have  been  more  gratified  with  the  result  of  an  examination  than 
he  had  been  on  this  occasion.  The  pupil  to  whom  he  had 
adjudged  the  firsE  prize,  had  furnished  excellent  answers.    The 
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writing  was  good,  the  punctuation  was  good,  the  use  of  capital 
letters  in  botanical  names  was  uniformly  correct ;  the  descriptions 
were  concise  yet  perfectly  explicit,  and  the  facts  were  all  correctly 
stated.  Indeed,  he  might  say  that  the  answers  of  this  pupil  were 
in  every  respect  fit  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  printer  for  publi- 
cation, and  he  believed  the  matter  to  be  quite  as  good  as  nine-tenths 
of  what  was  published  on  the  same  subjects.  In  the  answers  of 
several  of  the  other  competitors,  there  was  considerable  equality, 
and  they  were  all  good,  so  that  he  had  some  difficulty  in  deciding 
to  which  to  adjudge  the  second  prize.  Besides  the  two  prizes, 
he  proposed  that  four  certificates  of  merit  should  be  given,  and 
he  might  add  that  the  answers  even  of  the  last  among  those  to 
whom  he  adjudged  certificates  were  so  good,  that  had  there  not 
been  others  that  were  better,  he  would  have  felt  fully  justified 
and  satisfied  in  awarding  to  him  the  first  prize. 

The  names  of  the  successful  competitors  were  then  announced, 
as  follows  :— 

First  Prize Mr.  William  Wilkinson,  37,  Berners  Street. 

Second  Prize  ...Mr.  John  Robinson  Rogers,  17,  Bloomsbury 
Square. 

Certificates  of  Merit : 
Mr.  John  Towmsend  M^Owan 

Mr.  George  Frederick  Schacht,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square. 
Mr.  Joseph  B.  French,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square. 
Mr.  John  Horncastls,  Tottenham  Court  Road. 

Mr.  Fownes  gave  a  highly  satisfactory  account  of  the  exami- 
nation in  the  class  of  Chemistry.  He  had  been  much  gratified 
not  only  with  the  result  of  the  examination,  but  also  with  the 
uniform  attention  and  interest  manifested  by  the  pupils  at  the 
Lectures.     The  Questions  were  as  follows : — 

IThe  number  affixed  to  the  right  of  each  Question  is  intended  to  denote  its 
comparative  value.] 

1.  Describe  the  principle  of  the  methods  in  use  for  deter- 
mining the  Specific  Gravities  of  Soiids,  Liquids,  and  Gases. 
Give  the  details  of  practice  in  the  cases  of  Solids  and  Liquids, 
the  simplest  and  most  ordinary  means  being  employed  .     .  iOO 

2.  The  construction  and  graduation  of  a  thermometer ;  ex- 

Sain  the  relations  existing  between  the  scales  in  use,  and  then 
>w  they  may  be  translated  the  one  into  the  other     .     .     .100 

3.  State  briefly  but  as  explicitly  as  possible  the  chief  phe- 
nomena of  vaporization  (ebullition,  surface-evaporation,  &c.) 
with  a  few  details  of  the  practice  of  distillation  in  several 
distinct  cases ^^ 
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4.  Describe  the  preparation  and  properties  of  Oxygen^ 
Hydrogen,  Nitrogen,  and  Chlorine 100 

.5.  Describe  the  method  of  procuring  phosphorus;  its  pro- 
perties; the  several  modes  of  procuring  phosphoric  acid,  and 
the  chief  peculiarities  of  that  substance 60 

6.  Grive  a  notice  of  potassium,  and  the  chief  potash  sahs      50 

7.  Mention  the  preparation,  properties,  and  composition  of 
some  of  the  more  important  compounds  of  iron    .     ...     50 

8.  Mention  the  preparation,  properties,  and  composition  of 
some  of  the  chief  compounds  of  mercury «     50 

The  Prizes  and  Certificates  were  awarded  as  follows  : — 
First  Prize. .  ,  Mr.  B£kjamin  Horatio  Paul,  17,  Bloomsbury 

Square. 
Second  Prize.  •  Mr.  George  Frederick  Schacht,  17,  Blooms* 

bury  Square. 
Certificates  of  Merit: 
Mr.  Joseph  B.  French,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square. 
Mr.  John  A.  Spencer,  38,  Lamb's  Conduit  Street. 

Mr.  Redwood  reported  the  result  of  the  examination  in  the 
class  of  Pharmacy.  In  the  examination  in  this  class,  the 
Pupils  had  been  divided  into,  1st,  those  merely  attending  the 
Lectures;  and,  2dly,  those  who  were  also  Practical  Pupils, 
working  in  the  Laboratory  of  the  Society.  The  following  were 
the  Questions  : — 

1.  What  are  the  fusing  points  of  zinc  and  tin?  How  are 
these  metals  usually  reduced  to  a  state  of  minute  division,  and 
upon  what  property  in  the  metals  does  the  result  depend  ? 

2.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  latent  heat  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  usually  employed  by  chemical  writers  ?  What  is 
the  latent  heat  of  water,  and  of  the  vapour  of  water  ?  Is  the 
latter  constant  in  the  evaporation  of  water,  and  what  law  has 
been  recognised  in  reference  thereto  ? 

3.  Describe  the  process  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  for  the 
preparation  of  diluted  hydrocyanic  acid.  State  the  composition 
of  this  acid,  the  proportion  of  real  acid  which  it  contains,  the 
substances  with  which  it  is  likely  to  be  contaminated  or  mixed, 
^e  effect  of  the  presence  of  impurities,  and  the  means  of  detecting 
them,  and  of  determining  the  strength  of  the  acid. 

4.  What  is  sulphuric  ether  of  the  PharmacopoBia  ?  Describe 
the  processes  of  the  London  and  Edraburgh  Pharmacopceias  ibr 
obtaining  it,  and  give  an  account  of  the  theories  of  etheritication. 

5.  Give  practical  details  of  the  methods  of  preparing  tartaric 
acid^  oxysulphuret  of  antimony^  biniodide  of  mercury^  waA 
liquor  potass€B,  together  with  the  precautions  to  be  observed, and 
explanations  of  the  processes. 
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6.  What  is  Che  oomposition  of  the  carbauate  of  magnesia  of 
eommerce,  and  haw  are  the  different  vs^rieties  of  it  prepared  ? 

7.  Cryttalline  forms  are  dow  genially  arranged  in  six  principal 
divisions  or  systems: — The  cuhic,  the  square  prismatic^  the 
rig^ht  prismatic,  the  oblique  prismatic^  the  doubly-oblique  pris" 
matic,  and  the  rhambohedric.  To  which  of  these  systems  do 
the  crystals  of  the  following  salts  respectively  belong : — 1.  SuU 
phate  of  magnesia  ;  2*  Sulphate  of  'soda;  3.  Sulphate  of  cop- 
per ;  4«  Ferrocyemide  of  potassium  ;  5«  Iodide  of  potassium  ; 
€.  Nitrate  of  bismuth  ? 

8.  Describe  the  best  methods  of  determining  the  strength  or 
parity  of  the  following  snb^nces : — 1.  Nitric  acid ;  2.  Sulphuric 
add;  3«  Liqwor  potassss;  4.  Nitrate  of  silver;  5.  Iodide  of 
potassium  ;  6.  Oseide  of  zinc. 

Prises  and  Certificates  were  awarded  as  follows  : — 

LECTURE  PUPILS. 

Prize  Mr.  Samuel  Thomas  Baxter,  Holborp. 

PRACTICAL  PUPILS. 

Prize  Mr.  George  Frederick  Schacht. 

Certificates  of  Merit : 

Mr.  Joseph  B.  French. 
Mr.  William  Johnson. 

The  Chairman  then  presented  the  prizes  to  the  parties  to  whom 
they  had  been  respectively  adjudged.  The  prizes  consisted  of 
the  following  books,  handsomely  bound  : — Brande's  Manual  of 
Chemistry ;  Pereira's  Elements  of  Materia  Medica  ;  Turners 
Elements  of  Chemistry;  DanielVs  Introduction  to  Chemical 
Philosophy ;  Thomsons  Organic  Chemistry  of  Vegetables; 
Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Manufactures;  Fresenius's 
Chemical  Analysis, 


The  following  papers  were  read : — 

ON  THE  ARGEMONE  MEXICAN  A,  HURA  CREPITANS, 
JATROPHA  CURCAS,  AND  MULTIFIDA, 

BT  W.  HAMILTON,  M.D.,  FLTMOUTH. 

A  vartett  of  causes,  unconnected  with  the  subject  of  these 
papers,  have  occasioned  a  longer  interruption  in  their  continua* 
tion  than  I  could  hare  wished  ;  those  causes  baring,  however, 
ceased  in  a  great  degree  to  operate,  I  once  more  resame  the  serier. 

But  before  I  proceed  with  the  more  legitimate  objects  of  con- 
siderarion,  I  must  crave  tlie  indulgence  of  my  readers  to  a  fact 
of  some  interest,  in  connection  with  the  physiology  of  vegetables, 
which  has  been  communicated  to  me  since  the  appearance  of 
my  last  paper,  by  an  ingenious  and  scientific  friend  who  has 
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made  the  botany  of  the  East  Indies  a  peculiar  object  of  his 
study.  This  gentleman,  in  the  course  of  his  enquiries  into  the 
original  habitat  of  rice — the  paddy  of  the  Orientals — has  ascer- 
tained that  the  Argemone  MexicanCy  which  formed  the  subject 
of  my  last  paper,  is  found  in  India,  as  he  is  led  to  believe,  from 
the  information  which  he  has  succeeded  in  obtaining,  exclusivefy 
in  the  fields  employed  in  the  culture  of  rice,  and  in  these  it  is 
found  to  spring  up  invariably  after  the  harvest  of  that  grain  has 
been  gathered  in.  The  mystery  in  which  the  phenomenon  thus 
stated  is  enveloped,  arises  not  from  the  circumstance  of  the  one 
crop  springing  up  on  the  removal  of  the  other,  but  from  the 
'  invariable,  or  supposed  invariablcy  character  of  that  succession^ 
'  and  its  being  confined,  as  my  correspondent  seems  inclined  to 
believe,  exclusively  to  that  description  of  grain. 

It  has  long  been  known  to  botanists  that,  on  the  removal  of 
forests  of  one  description  of  trees,  the  soil  upon  which  they  grew^ 
if  left  to  the  undisturbed  operations  of  nature,  will,  in  process  of 
time,  be  clothed  anew  with  a  forest  not  of  the  same  but  of  a 
totally  distinct  species  of  trees ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  tit  this 
case  any  particular  order  of  succession  is  invariably  observed*  as 
is  said  to  happen  with  respect  to  the  Oryza  and  the  Argemone ;, 
plants  of  habits  so  extremely  dissimilar  that,  but  for  the  very 
jiigh  authority  upon  which  the  statement  rests,  I  should  find  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  reconciling  the  fact  to  my  belief. 

Were  the  Oryza  cultivated  on  dry  soils,  such  as  appear  most 
congenial  to  the  habits  of  the  Argemone,  we  might  easily  under-- 
stand  how  the  seeds  of  that  plant,  accidentaliy  intermingled 
with  the  grains  of  the  former,  might  be  planted  along  with  them, 
and  lie  dormant  in  the  ground  till  the  removal  of  the  more 
vigorous  vegetation  of  the  rice  gave  them  a  more  ready  access  to 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  thus  facilitated  that  conver- 
sion of  their  amylaceous  constituent  into  the  sugar,  so  essential 
to  germination.  But  when  we  recollect  that  the  paddy  fields  are 
usually  situated  in  low  marshy  grounds,  unfrienaly,  it  might  be 
supposed,  to  the  habits  of  the  Argemone,  and  covered  besides* 
during  nearly  the  whole  period  of  the  growth  of  the  rice,  with  a 
considerable  depth  of  stagnant  water,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  the  seeds  of  the  Argemone  could  escape  destruction, — 
and  still  more  how  their  germination  should  so  invariably  succeed 
to  the  harvest  of  the  other.  These  are  problems  worth  the  labour 
of  enquiry  and  the  task  of  solution. 

But  to' return  from  this  digression,  which  partakes  more  of  a 
physiological  than  a  pharmaceutical  or  economical  character. 

At  the  close  of  my  last  paper  I  incidentally  noticed  the  seeds 
of  the  Hura  crepitans,  or  sand-box  tree,  as  worth  the  attention  of 
medical  enquirers,  with  a  view  to  their  application  to  the  purpose. 
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of  Pharmacy ;  but  even  fthoald  the  results  of  these  experiments 
be  less  favourable  thaa  I  am  inclined  to  anticipate,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  fixed  oil  which  could  be  abundantly  obtained 
from  them,  is  capable  of  being  usefully  employed  to  a  considera- 
ble extent  both  in  Pharmacy  and  the  arts.  Notwithstanding  then- 
extreme  brittieness,  the  sand«box  tree^  frequently  attain  to  most 
gigantic  dimensions,  and  their  timber  is  advantageously  employed 
•by  the  sugar-planters  of  South  America,  in  the  formation  of  vats 
for  the  preservation  of  the  guarapo,  or  juice  of  the  cane,  and 
molasses.  A  vat  of  this  description,  hollowed  out  of  the  trunk 
of  a  single  sand-box  tree^  was  found,  by  M.  Bonpland  to  mea- 
-  sure  no  less  than  fourteen  feet  in  length  by  eight  feet  in  breadth. 
In  our  V/est  Indian  islands,  where  it  is  sufficiently  abundant^ 
even  this  subsidiary  use  is  not  made  of  it. 

I  have  also  referred,  in  my  last  paper,  to  the  mischievous  and 
unnecessary  practice  of  adulterating  the  oil  obtained  from  the 
'  seeds  of  the  Argemone  with  that  obtained  from  the  nuts  of  the 
Jatropha  curcaSy  or  common  physic  nut,  a  shrub  extensively 
found  in  the  hedges  and  waste  places  of  most  countries  situate 
within,  or  upon  the  confines  of,  the  tropics. 

But  however  drastic  and  disagreeable  the  oil  obtained  in  the 
ordinary  manner  from  the  seeds  of  this  shrub  has  been  found,  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that,  by  a  caution,  similar  to  that  suggested 
when  speaking  of  the  sand-box,  it  might  be  divested  of  much^ 
if  not  the  whole,  of  its  objectionable  qualities,  and  converted 
•into  a  mild  and  ecDnomical  addition  to  the  list  of  our  most  useful 
aperients.  The  nuts  of  the  Jatropha  curcas  contain,  as  Browne 
acquaints  us,  an  almond-like  kernel,  grateful  to  the  palate,  and 
divisible  into  two  hemispheres,  between  which  are  interposed  two 
thin  cotyledons,  wherein  the  acrid  principle,  which  is  communi- 
cated to  the  oil  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  either  heat  or 
pressure,  without  separation,  will  most  probably  be  found  to 
reside.  By  carefully  detaching  these  cotyledons  from  the  two 
hemispheres  of  the  seeds  previous  to  expression,  a  process  which 
might  be  easily  and  effectually  accomplished  by  appropriate 
machinery,  and  by  employing  pressure  unaided  by  heat,  an  oil 
would  no  doubt  be  obtained  free  from  acrimony  and  fit  for  internal 
use;  while  a  coarser  oil,  adapted  to  many  economic  purposes,  might 
be  obtained,  by  calling  in  the  assistance  of  heat,  from  the 
lesidaary  mass.  The  oil  obtained,  even  without  these  precau- 
tions, has  occasionally  been  admitted  into  West  Indian  practice, 
and  exhibited,  in  half-ounce  doses,  as  a  hydragogue  in  dropsi- 
cal affections. 

Roasting,  is  said  by  Grainger,  to  mitigate  the  virulent  action 
of  these  seeds ;  but,  as  the  application  of  heat  would  most  pro- 
bably facilitate  the  combination  of  the  oil  with  oxygen,  rendering 
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it,  wtkat  is  termed  in  commoB  parlance,  rancid,  I  should  be 
rather  disposed  to  anticipate  an  opposite  effect  from  the  process. 

A  cataplasm  of  the  leaves  applied  hot  to  the  bowels  is  a  com- 
aoa  and  effectual  remedy  in  allaying  the  agony  of  flatnlent  colic, 
Irom  which  circumstance  this  plant  has  acquired  the  name  of 
Belly-ache  bushy  by  which  it  is  koowa  in  many  of  the  English 
islands;  but  its  efficacy  in  such  cases  arises  most  probably 
chiefly  from  the  heat.  The  late  Dr.  Wright  of  Jamaica*  how- 
ever, informs  us  that  their  decoction  is  advantageously  employed 
internally,  in  cases  of  spasmodic  oolicy  accompanied  by  vamUimff, 
sitting  easier  on  the  stomach  than  any  other  medicine,  and  rarely 
failing  to  relieve  the  bowels  mildly  of  their  eontents.  In  this 
they  correspond  in  some  degree  with  the  seeds  of  the  argemoae, 
and  would  appear  to  possess  an  a$u}dyne  property,  which  may 
'Oo-operate  with  the  heat  in  affording  relief  from  pain,  when 
applied  in  the  form  of  cataplasn. 

But  independently  of  iu  seeds  and  leaves,  the  Juice  of  the 
Jairopha  curcasy  or  English  physic  nut  as  it  iscall^l,  in  contra- 
distinction to  theUairopha  muUifidat  otlFreneh  physic  nut,  a 
plant  of  less  frequent  occurrence,  is  highly  spoken  of:  aad 
Lunan,  in  his  Hortus  Jamaicensis,  vol.  ii.,  p.  62,  gives  the 
following  illustration  of  its  effects,  npon  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Oliver  Herring,  a  gentleman  of  high  respectability,  resident  in 
the  parish  of  Westmoreland,  by  whom  it  was  cotnmunicated ; — 

**  I WB8  attacked  tj  the  pQes,  I  believe  in  consequence  of  taking  aloes 
w^  calomel,  and  suffered  for  aevend  weeks  incredible  torments.  Hie 
sphincter  and  rectum  were  violently  swelled  and  indurated,  the  latter  i^pa- 
lent  for  some  inches  upwards,  and  there  was  a  considerable  discharge  of  pus. 
HLj  medical  friends  apprehended  that  I  had  a  fistula,  and  were  considering 
of  the  usual  operation,  hut  gave  me  some  time  to  decide  on  suhmitting  to 
it  In  this  interval,  I  used  an  ointment  made  of  the  milk  of  the  physic  nut 
ahnib,  mixed  with  half  .its  quantity  of  melted  hog's  lard,  and  apphed  ia-i 
wardly,  as  far  as  it  could  be  pressed.  In  five  days  all  the  swelling  and 
induration  were  reduced,  and,  in  a  week,  1  was  perfectbf  free  from  pain. 
This  remedy  was  told  by  an  old  Coromantee  woman  to  het  mistress,  wiio  is 
my  neighbour,  and  by  her  communicated  to  me.  It  is  very  astringent,  and 
gives  an  ugly  stain  to  linen.  I  have  smoe  heard  that  tMs  juioe^  which  is 
acquired  by  cutting  or  breaking  the  branch  of  the  shrub,  is  commonly 
used  by  negroes  in  dispelling  tumours.  In  mercy  to  sufferers  in  the  same 
way,  this  ought  to  be  published." 

The  interesting  history  thus  communicated  by  Mr.  Herring? 
cannot  fail  to  awaken  a  recollection  of  the  cancer  remedy, 
noticed  in  my  last  paper ;  the  active  constituents  of  which 
were  the  juices  of  the  Argemone  mexicana  and  the  Jatropha 
multijida — and  to  suggest  the  presence  of  some  common  prin- 
ciple in  the  sap  of  both  these  families  of  plants,  which,  like  the 
quinia,  veratria,  and  other  active  principles  of  modern  Clienvis- 
try,  might,  no  doubt,  be  advantageously  obtained,  in  a  detached 
and  more  portable  form ;  and  thus  rendered  more  available  for 
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die  purposes  of  European  Pharmacy,  The  seeds  of  the  EngUuk 
pk^ne  nut  are  termed  by  the  Spaniards  tmelUxMS  :  those  of  the 
French  phync  nut  are  sometimes  called  iyle  berriet  cf  India. 
The  properties  of  these  last  resemble  the  former,  but  are  more 
active;  although^  nvhen  deprived  of  their  cotyledons,  the  serrerity 
of  their  operation  is  greatiy  mitigated.  The  oil  obtained  from 
them  is  used  for  buriung,  and  its  external  application  is  said  to 
lemove  psora;  and,  when  applied  by  friction  to  the  stomach,  to 
be  taken  up  by  the  absorbents,  and  act  as  an  aperient  and  an 
anthelmintic.  By  adopting  the  precautions  already  suggested*  It 
inighi  not  improbably  be  rendered  equaUy  ayailable  for  the  pur- 
poaes  of  Phasmacy;  and,  as  the  genus  Jatropha  abounds  in 
species  coannon  wttbin  the  tropics,  k  carefal  investigation  of  their 
chemical  and  medical  fHoperties  merits  the  attentbn  of  sdesitific 
residents  in  the  regions  which  produce  them. 
14,  Odagm,  I^motOi,  29th  April,  1845. 


ON  THE  GENUS  JATROPHA,  AND  THE  JANIPHA 
MANIHOT,  AND  LOEFLINGIL 

Mt  last  paper  was  occupied  with  the  consideration  of  the 
medicinal  properties  of  the  Jatropha  curcas,  one  of  the  commonest 
shrubs  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  J.  multifida,  a  more  orna- 
mental shrub,  chiefly  to  be  met  with  in  a  state  of  cultivation. 
But  besides  these,  many  other  species  are  found  within  the 
tropics,  whose  active  properties  will  no  doubt  be  found  on  trial,  to 
correspond  more  or  less  with  those  already  spoken  of.  Among 
these  may  be  noticed  the  J.  gossypifolia,  known  in  the  English 
islands  by  the  names  of  bastard  French  physic  nut,  belly-ache 
bush,  and  wild  cassada,  and  called  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Spanish  main,  Fraylecilla  and  Tuatua.  In  all  its  active  properties, 
this  plant  corresponds  with  the  J.  curcas,  and  its  seeds  have  been 
recommended  by  Dr.  Barham,  in  conjunction  with  other  drastic 
purgatives,  as  in  the  following  form  : 

fi    Pulveris  seminum  decortic  JaJttoghm  gossypifioliflB,  ^. 

CambogiaB, 

Extracti  Colocynthidis, 

Pulreris  Seammonise,  aa  Jj*    M.'F.  Massa  in  pilulaB 
nmaginta  equates  dirideiida.    Una,  altera,  plmretve  p jtji.  ad  alri  evaooa- 
4i(onan  i^taai,  sumenda. 

In  dropsical  affections  this  would,  no  doubt,  be  found  extremely 
-•erviceabie. 

-  Dr.  Barhmn  also  acqnai  nts  us  that  the  young  tops  and  sprouts 
boiled  and  buttered,  are  frequently  efiectual  in  producing  evacua- 
tions in  flatulent  colic,  after  every  other  remedy  has  failed  :  the 
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decoction  is  also  employed  in  similar  cases  as  an  injection.  It  is 
also  given  internally  in  spasmodic  colic  accompanied  by  vomiting, 
allaying,  according  to  Dr.  Wright,  the  irritability  of  the  stomach, 
and  rarely  failing  to  produce  an  alvioe  evacuation. 

From  this  striking  resemblance  of  properties,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  some  common  principle  pervades  the  whole  genus* 
capable  of  being  obtained  in  a  detached  form,  and  administered 
with  greater  certainty  and  eflfect.  The  plants  are  so  abundant, 
that  little  difficulty  or  expense  could  be  experienced  in  collecting 
a  sufficiency  for  experiment,  and  in  the  event  of  success,  a  new 
and  valuable  addition  would  be  made  to  the  scanty  list  of  our 
imports  from  the  Sugar  Islands.  The  products  of  the  genvs 
Jatropha  might  be  expected  to  consist  of  a  purgative  oil,  an 
inspissated  juice  or  extract,  and  an  alkaloid  presenting  the  active 
principle  in  a  more  concentrated  and  less  perishable  form. 

Closely  allied  to  the  genus  Jatropha,  and  long  confounded 
with  it,  is  the  Janipha  manihot,  or  bitter  cassada,  the  farinaceous  - 
matter  of  whose  long  fusiform  roots,  constitutes  the  well  known 
food  of  the  working  classes  in  the  tropical  regions,  and  is  regarded 
as  a  dainty  even  by  some  of  the  higher  classes,  under  the  name 
of  cassada  or  cassava  bread. 

The  roots  of  this  plant,  which  hardly  admits  of  botanical 
discrimination  from  the  Janipha  loefflingii  or  sweet  cassada, 
notwithstanding  the  difference  of  its  physical  properties,  are,  in 
the  state  in  which  nature  presents  them  to  us,  among  the  most 
deadly  poisons  of  the  West  Indies ;  although  we  are  told  that 
if  eaten  along  with  the  clay,  in  which  they  grew,  adhering  to 
them,  pigs  may  devour  them  with  impunity ;  but  after  having 
been  washed,  they  are  as  fatal  to  pigs  as  to  human  beings. 
Popular  opinions,  however  supercilious  wisdom  may  affect  to 
deride  them,  should  not  be  suffered  to  pass  without  examination 
by  the  practical  philosopher,  and  will  frequently  be  found  to 
rest  upon  substantial  facts.  What  then  is  the  principle,  whose 
noxious  activity  admits  of  being  thus  neutralized?  or  is  the 
whole  to  be  added  as  a  fable  to  Brown's  celebrated  list  of  vulgar 
errors  ?  The  existence  of  an  active  poison  in  the  recent  roots, 
is  a  fact,  however,  which  does  not  admit  of  dispute,  although 
its  nature  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  submitted  to  the 
test  of  chemical  inquiry.  If  I  may  judge  from  the  effects  I 
experienced  myself  upon  one  occasion,.  I  should  class  its  opera- 
tion with  that  of  morphia,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  other  narcoticS: 
at  least,  the  instantaneous  relief  which  followed  the  application 
of  a  cataplasm  of  the  rasped  roots,  with  all  their  juices  unex- 
pressed, to  the  spot  from  which  a  nest  of  chigres  {Pulex  pene^ 
iratts)  had  been  dislodged,  hardly  admits  of  explanation  in  any 
other  way.     It  appears  to  possess  great  volatility,  or  else  to  be 
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laost  readily  decomposed  by  beat^since  tbe  tbin  flat  circular 
cakes,  resembling  Scotcb  bannocks,  wbich  are  prepared  from 
the  rasped  roots  after  the  juice  has  been  expressed,  are  not  only 
innocuous,  but  eminently  nutritious.  Does  the  active  principle 
then  reside  wholly  in  the  juice?  and  is  it  removable  from  the 
farinaceous  constituent  of  the  roots  by  simple  expression?  or,  is 
tbe  portion 9  which  adheres  to  tbe  farina,  or  enters  into  its  com- 
position, volatiliased  or  decomposed  '  by  the  heat  subsequently 
employed  to  bake  the  cakes  ?  This  latter  appears  improbable, 
from  a  statement  made  by  Dr.  Barham,  who  observes,  ^*  that  he 
has  seen  several  bad  accidents  happen  to  negroes  newly  come  to 
Jamaica,  and  strangers  to  the  root,  who  have  eaten  of  it,  only 
roasted  with  its  juice,  which  hath  poisoned  them.''  Here  the 
simple  application  of  heat  appears  to  be  ineffectual  in  depriving 
the  root  of  its  noxious  property,  while  still  combined  with  its 
juice. 

The  symptoms  of  poisoning,  which  I  never  had  occasion  to 
witness,  or  experience  in  my  own  person,  are  thus  described  by 
Barham  :— 'Pain  and  sickness  of  the  stomach,  swelling  of  the 
whole  abdomen,  violent  vomiting  and  purging,  giddiness  of  the 
head,  coldness  and  shrinking,  dimness  of  sight,  faintings,  and 
death  in  a  few  hours.  The  effect  upon  the  pulse  is  not  noticed  ; 
its  operation  is  said  to  be  counteracted  by  remedies  of  a  stimu- 
lant nature,  as  the  pods  of  the  capsicum  bruised  in  rum ;  the 
common  antidote  among  the  Indians :  and  Browne  informs  us 
that  a  gentleman,  who  had  been  for  many  years  in  practice  in 
South  America,  found  that  a  few  grains  of  salt  of  wormwood 
(subcarbonate  of  potass)  taken  together  soon  after  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  poison,  will  subdue  the  most  alarming  symptoms. 

A  spirituous  liquor  called  Ccueiri  is  prepared  from  the  roots  of 
the  bitter  cassada  by  the  following  process,  and,  taken  in  mode- 
ration, is  regarded  as  aperient  and  diuretic.  The  roots  are  rasped 
into  a  vessel  containing  a  sufficiency  of  water ;  the  mixture  is 
then  made  to  boil,  taking  care  to  stir  it  well  so  as  to  prevent  the 
root  from  burning.  When  the  water  has  been  evaporated  to  one 
half,  a  pellicle  forms  upon  the  surface :  the  liquor  is  then  drawn 
off  without  disturbing  the  pellicle,  into  another  vessel,  and  left 
to  ferment. 

To  obtain  the  amylaceous  matter  separate  from  the  poisonous 
liquor,  the  grated  root  is  introduced  into  strong  canvas  bags  of 
considerable  length,  and  subjected  to  strong  and  continued 
pressure.  After  the  whole  of  tbe  juice  has  been  thus  extracted, 
the  farina  is  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  sun,  afterwards  pounded 
in  a  large  wooden  mortar,  passed  through  a  coarse  sieve,  and 
finally  baked  on  a  flat  circular  plate  of  iron,  about  thirty  inches 
indiameter.-  The  weight  of  these  cakes,  called  7*or^aff  in  Caracca$» 
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is  about  tkr«e  <|aarter8  of  a  povnd  eaich,  and  thfes  of  them  are 
sold,  according  to  Humboldt,  for  oae  rial  of  plate,  or  the  eighth 
of  a  dollar.  At  Jovita,  a  square  of  ftAy  feet  planted  with  tutter 
cassada,  called  there  Yuccay  yields  in  iwo  jean  in  the  worst  soil 
six  tortas  of  cassada :  an  equal  extest  of  middltng  soil  yields  in 
the  same  neighbourhood  nine  tortas  b  foarteen  months,  while, 
in  an  excellent  soil  around  clumps  of  the  manritia  palm,  the 
same  space  of  ground  yields  in  twdre  months  from  thirteen  lo 
fourteen  tortas;  and  even  thia  produce,  1«^  as  it  appears^ 
admits^  no  doubt^  of  being  doubled  or  even  trebled  by  the  joint 
action  of  electricity  sad  manure*  Five  pounds  weight  of  the 
roots  yield  eleven  ounces  two  drachms  of  amylaceous  matter. 

The  deleterious  principle,  whatever  be  its.  nature,  appears  to 
remain  in  combination  with  the  liquor  which  has  been  separated 
from  the  grated  root  by  expression ;  but  along  with  it  a  portion  of 
farinaceous  matter  remains  suspended  in  a  state  of  minute  divi- 
sion ;  this  is  gradually  deposited,  and,  being  separated  by  decan- 
tation  from  the  supernatant  liquor,  and  dried,  forms  the  tapiaea 
of  the  shops,  oifarine  manioc  of  the  French  colonists. 

The  liquor  which  remains,  after  the  separation,  of  the  tapioca, 
is  converted  into  a  most  incomparable  sauce  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Berbice.  This  sauce,  which  is  sold  in  Barbadoes  under  the 
name  of  eaHireepe^  is  said  to  be  prepared  in  the  following 
manner  :— 

The  liquor,  after  having  been  racked  off  horn  the  tapioca,  is 
strained  and  set  to  boil  in  an  earthen  vessel^  skimming  it  during 
the  process  of  ebullition.  When  reduced  by  evaporation  to  about 
one  half,  or  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  it  is  seasoned  with  a. 
sufficiency  of  salt  and  black  and  red  pepper,  to  which  are  added, 
if  it  is  designed  to  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time,  cinnamon, 
mace,  and  cloves.  The  higher  the  degree  of  seasoning  and 
inspiasatioa,  the  longer  it  is  capable  of  being  kept  This  is  a 
most  incomparable  preparation,  applicable  to  a  vast  variety  of 
purposes  in  domestic  economy,  A  tablespoonful  of  what  is 
commonly  sold  at  Barbadoes,  or  abonC  half  an  ounce  by  measure, 
mixed  with  a  tureen  of  pigeon-pea  soup  (soup  made  with  the 
seeds  of  the  Cajannas  luteus,  or  Angola,  or  pigeon-pea  shrub),  a 
standard  dish  in  most  of  the  British  Islands,  gives  it  all  the  rich- 
ness and  flavour  of  the  strongest  beef  soup. 

In  making  this  sauce  the  deleterious  matter  originally  con- 
tained in  the  expressed  liquor,  appears  to  be  thrown  up  to  the 
surface  by  the  act  of  ebullition,  and  separated  by  skimming. 
What  ils  nature  is,  and  whether  it  can  be  obtained  in  a  detach^ 
and  portable  form,  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  medicines,  are 
questions  well  worth  the  labour  of  investigation. 

I  have  alseadj^  from  personal  eaq^ence,  noticed  the  powerful 
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elect  of  the  recent  root  of  the  Jantpha  numihet,  grated,  and  «p^ 
pied  as  a  cataplatn^  in  allaying  the  intolerable  itching  which 
renuuns  afler  Uie  extraction  of  the  bag  of  the  chigre ;  and  its 
eifect  is  similar  when  appiied  to  ilt-condttieined  nfcm^  allaying 
the  irritadofl,  correcting  the  fcEtor,  and  promoting  a  healthy 
grannlation.  As  a  dressing  for  careinomatoos  sores,  eren  though 
it  should  fail  in  effecting  their  ewre,  it  is  well  worth  attention. 

The  Janipha  loeffliogii,  so  cleeely  resembles  the  former  in  its 
external  characters,  that  it  ean  hardly  be  distinguished  with  cer- 
tainty,  by  even  an  experienced  eye»  and  has  been  considered  by 
Browne^  and  many  other  writers,  merely  as  a  variety.  Its  root, 
however^  is  wholly  destitute  of  the  active  principte  which  renders 
the  bitter  cassada,  in  its  unprepared  state,  an  objeet  of  snch  just 
appr^iension.  Jacquia  speaks  of  il  as  attaining  a  growth  of 
twenty  feet  in  height,  a  stse  hr  exceeding  any  thnig  I  recollect 
to  have  seen*  Five  pounds  of  the  root  yield  fourteen  ounces 
one  drachm,  or  nearly  one-fifth  of  their  weight,  of  amylaceous 
matter. 

From  the  difficulty  of  discriminatinjr,  and  the  danger  which 
might  result  from  mistaking  the  one  for  the  other,  they  are 
always  planted  apart^-^the  roots  of  the  sweet, cassada  requiring 
no  other  preparation  than  shnply  Boiling  or  roasting ;  and  even 
admitting  of  being  eaten  raw  with  impunity.  Tapioca  is  obtained 
in  the  same  manner  as  from  the  bitter  species,  by  grating  the 
loots^  washing  and  infusing  this  in  water,  and  evaporating  the 
liqnor  so  as  to  obtain  the  starch,  which  is  afterwards  carefully 
dried  in  the  sun.  The  term  cassada,  cassava,  or  cassavi,  applied 
to  these  plants,  is  a  Spanish  corruption  of  the  original  Indian 
naroeof  Cazah^. 
14,  OMD90i^  Ffymouik^  May  20, 1845. 


SEQUEL  TO  THE  ABOVE  PAPER  ON  JANIPHA. 

Since  the  dispatch  of  tlie  paper  on  the  medicinal  and  econo- 
mical properties  of  the  bitter  cassada,  I  stumbled  accidentally 
upon  a  note  in  my  unpublished  Flora  of  the  Antilles ^  which  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  those  who 
may  be  disposed  to  regard  the  Janipha  loefflingii,  or  sweet 
cassada^  merely  as  a  variety  of  the  Janipha  manihot,  resulting 
from  some  accidental  circumstances  in  the  composition  of  the 
scnl.  I  have  made  no  reference  to  the  source  from  whence  my 
infnrmation  has  been  derived,  but  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
I  may  appeal  to  Humboldt  as  my  authority.  The  following  is 
the  note  as  I  find  it  entered  in  my  manuscript  under  the  head  of 
Dioscorea. 

<'  The  ipe  (Janipha  Iceffliogii)  is  said  to  show  itself  in  patches 
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io  a  field,  where  on/y  the  mandioca  (Janipba  manihot  cuttings)- 
were  planted.  Does  any  peculiarity  of  the  soil  alur  the  pot« 
sonous  nature  of  the  root?  Does  the  mandioca  ever  appear 
vhere  only  cuttings  of  the  ipe  have  been  planted  ?  Does  seed 
from  the  same  plant  indifferently  produce  ipe  or  mandioca  V 

Such  is  the  entry  as  I  find  it  in  my  book,  and  from  the  inter- 
nal evidence  of  its  style,  I  am  more  than  half  convinced  it  has 
been  transcribed,  probably  without  alteration,  from  the  remarks 
of  the  great  South  American  traveller. 

The  note  just  given  is  the  sequel  of  one  on  the  varieties  of 
the  Dioscorea  bulbifera,  or  Guinea  yam  of  our  English  planters* 
and  as  it  may  tend  to  throw  additional  light  on  the  subject,  I 
shall  now  transcribe  the  former  part. 

H '  *^  The  cara  of  Brazil  is  a  variety  of  the  Dioscorea  bulbifera, 
with  a  white  skin,  and  the  tuber  somewhat  round,  but  irregular. 
The  term  cara  is  likewise  frequently  given  to  oUier  esculent 
roots,  especially  the  Janipha  manihot,  which  is,  however,  more 
commonly  called  ipe;  though  this  term  is  perhaps  more  correc//y 
given  to  the  Janipha  loafBingii,  which  is  only  to  be  distinguished 
by  the  colour  of  its  leaves  and  stems  being  less  livid,  and  its 
root  capable  of  being  eaten  raw.  Much  mystery  attends  these 
two  plants,  which  can  only  be  solved  by  sowing  the  seed  of 
each,  and  not  perpetuating  the  varieties,  if  really  such,  by  cut- 
tings in  the  common  way*" 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  I  should  never  have  heard  of  so 
remarkable  a  fact  during  the  long  years  of  my  sojourn  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  West  Indies ;  believing,  however,  the  inform- 
ation to  have  been  derived  from  so  accurate  and  so  inquisitive  a 
source  as  Humboldt,  I  cannot  for  an  instant  allow  myself  to 
question  its  correctness ;  and,  admitting  this,  it  furnishes  much 
matter  for  curious  and  not  uninstructive  reflection. 

Is  it  not  more  probable  that,  in  the  case  which  has  been  related, 
there  was  some  accidental  admixture  of  sticks  of  the  sweet  with 
those  of  the  bitter  cassada,  which  the  close  resemblance  of  their 
oxternal  characters  rendered  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the 
most  practised  eye  to  detect ;  than  that  patches  of  soil  should  occur 
ao  capriciously  intermixed  in  the  same  field,  as  to  effect  a  complete 
change  in  the  physical  properties  of  one  plant,  while  another,  of 
the  very  same  species,  growing  by  its  side,  intermingling  perhapa 
the  fibres  of  its  roots,  and  drawing  its  sustenance  from  almost 
the  same  particles  of  soil,  retained  all  its  peculiar  and  character* 
istic  properties  unaltered  and  even  unimpaired?  When  we  call 
to  mind  the  singularly  close  resemblance  between  the  two  species 
—a  resemblance  sufficient  to  deceive  even  the  most  experienced 
eye — can  we  hesitate  to  admit  the  possibility  of  this  being  the 
correct  solution  of  this  apparent  mystery  ? 
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To  bring  the  matter  to  a  correct  exaininatioD,  sticks  taken  at 
the  time  from  plants,  the  poisonous  properties  of  whose  roots 
had  been  accurately  tested,  should  be  carefully  planted  so 
as  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  mistake,  and  the  quality  of  the 
produce  carefully  determined ;  the  nature  of  the  soil  should  also 
be  subjected  to  a  rigorous  analysis ;  and,  after  the  complete  re- 
moval of  the  one  crop  from  the  ground,  so  as  to  prevent  the  pos* 
sibility  of  any  stray  fragment  being  left  behind  to  germinate  anewr, 
and  perpetuate  delusion,  sticks  of  the  other,  prepared  with  equal 
care,  should  be  planted  in  the  same  patch  of  ground,  and  the 
results  carefully  noted. 

I  am  aware,  from  experience,  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the 
seed  of  a  plant  so  uniformly  propagated  by  cuttings  as  the 
cassada ;  but  as  occasional  instances  must  occur  of  plants  betn^ 
suffered  to  perfect  their  seed,  and  as  one  or  two  plants  of  each 
sort  might,  without  any  very  serious  loss,  be  set  apart  for  the 
purpose,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  any  friend  within  the  tropics  who 
will  aid  me  in  the  solution  of  this  curious  problem,  by  furnishing 
me  with  seeds  and  cuttings  of  both  kinds,  carefully  selected  and 
accurately  labelled. 

14,  Odagtm^  FfymouA^  2\ai  May,  1845. 


MEDICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  FEVILLEA 
CORDIFOLIA. 

BY  W.    HAMILTON,  M.D.,  PLTHOUTH. 

Among  the  other  indigenous  productions  of  our  West  Indian 
colonies,  which  the  superior  attractions  of  the  cane  have  hitherto 
kept  in  unmerited  obscurity,  the  Fevillea  cordifolia,  or  Antidote 
Coccoon,  claims  a  prominent  place  from  the  value  of  its  medi- 
cinal properties. 

This  is  a  climbing  plant,  frequent  in  waste  lands  and  on  the 
skirts  of  woods,  covering  the  trees  and  bushes  like  ivy,  and  pro- 
ducing small  yellow  flowers,  which  are  succeeded  by  a  hard 
three-celled  pome,  resembling  a  calabash,  and  inclosing  about  a 
dozen  large  round  compressed  seeds,  which,  on  attaining  ^natu- 
rity,  drop  out  through  a  circular  opening  in  the  fruit.  These 
seeds  are  known  by  the  name  of  coccoons,  and,  from  the  quan- 
tity of  oil  which  they  contain,  are  employed  by  the  negroes  as  a 
substitute  for  candles ;  a  number  being  stuck  tor  this  purpose  on 
a  long  skewer,  and  the  uppermost  coccoon  ignited. 

The  whole  plant  abounds  in  a  bitter  principle,  which  might, 
no  doubt,  be  advantageously  substituted  for  some  of  the  more 
costly  bitters  of  the  shops;  and  this  bitter  principle  obtained,  in 
the  present  improved  state  of  chemical  science,  in  a  detached 
and  portable  form.     Popular  opinion  accords  to  the  plant  itself 
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ibe  Bierit  of  being  antisyphiliticy  eamenagogue,  and  ttomadiic. 
But  the  bitter  principle  which  pervades  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
.plast,  presents  itself  in  a  still  more  concentrated  form  in  the 
jeeds  or  coccoons,  which  have,  in  consequence,  been  chiefly^  if 
not  exclusively,  employed  in  the  rude  practice  of  our  colonies. 
.  Such  is  the  estimation  in  which  they  are  held  by  the  Spanish 
inhabitants  of  South  America,  to  whom  they  are  known  by  the 
name  of  avila^  or  avilla,  that  they  are  reputed  by  them  to  be 
worth  their  weight  in  gold  $  and  in  Brazil^  the  oil  obtained  from 
them  by  expression,  is  regarded  as  a  sovereign  remedy  lor  those 
rheumatic  pains  which  result  from  exposure  to  the  cold  and 
•dews  of  nigbt. 

The  tincture  is  prepared  by  macerating  eight  or  ten  of 'these 
•eoccoonsy  scraped  ajid  bruised  fine  in  a  mortar,  in  a  pint  of  spirit  for 
two  or  three  days>  shaking  the  bottle  containing  them  frequently, 
•and  diluting  the  tincture  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water.  This 
.tincture,  in  doses  of  a  taUespoonful,  is  a  good  stomachic,  and 
counteracts  the  effects  of  poisonous  fish.  According  to  a  numer- 
ous series  of  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Drapier,  of  which  an 
account  may  be  found  in  the  nineteenth  number  of  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Science^  p.  192,  these  coocoons  are  most  power- 
ful antidotes  to  vegetable  poisons  ;  and  he  has  found  their 
external  application  to  poisoned  wounds  equally  efiicacious. 

Of  the  efficacy  of  the  tincture,  prepared  in  the  manner  just 
mentioned,  as  a  hydragogne  in  the  cure  of  anasarca,  a  striking 
case  was  commnnieated  to  the  Cohimbiati  Magazine^  for  July 
,1798,  by  a  gentleman  who  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  its 
effect  upon  a  female  domestic  of  his  own,  who  had,  as  he 
informs  us,  ^^been  pronounced  by  the  medical  gentlemen  in 
Spanish  Town,  in  a  dropsical  state,  and  every  thing  administered 
that  they  thought  necessary  in  such  a  case,  but  all  in  vain ;  for, 
on  my  subsequent  removal  to  Kingston,  I  found  the  swelling 
much  increased  in  her  face,  legs,  and  thighs,  with  a  puffiness  in 
her  belly.  A  planter,  from  Alx>ve  Rocks,  breakfasted  with  me ; 
I  called  the  girl  to  get  some  water;  he  was  alarmed  on  seeing 
her  condition,  and  advised  the  use  of  the  coccoon  or  antidote, 
observing  that  he  had  made  a  perfect  cure  of  a  girl  in  the  same 
state.  I  proceeded  according  to  his  directions,  and  with  the 
like  success ;  it  is  now  eighteen  months  since,  and  thanks  be  to 
God,  she  is  now  in  perfect  health.  I  therefore  think  myself 
bound  to  publish  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  my  fellow- 
creatures." 

Such  is  the  unvarnished  narrative  of  the  anonjnnous  corres-' 
.pondent  of  the  nngazine,  which  is  not  the  less  entitled  to 
consideration,  because  it  comes  unsanctioned  by  the  impress  of 
professional  audiority,  and  unauthenticated  by  the  celebrity  of  a 
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name.  ^  To  tke  medieal  reader*  the  omiaeioD^of  die  mamier  of 
exhibition  la  immaterial,  since  hia  own  experience  and  jadgment 
in  aimilar  caaea  must  be  sufficient  to  guide  him»  while  his  profea* 
sional  caution  wiU  secure  him  against  the  danger  of  its  rash 
administration. 

It  becomes^  howerer,  worth  the  trouble  of  enquiry  to  deter- 
mine upon  what  the  hydragogue  action  of  the  coccoons  depends, 
and  whether  the  active  constituent  does  not  admit  of  being 
obtained  apart  from  the  rest  By  the  aid  of  Chemistry,  modern 
practice  is  enabled,  in  most  cases,  to  reduce  the  bulk,  while  it 
augments  the  activity  of  the  dose.  This  is  especially  manifested 
in  the  cases  of  cinchona  and  opium — in  botL  of  which  art  has 
succeeded  in  detaching  the  active  principle  from  its  inert  or 
noxious  adjuncts,  and  presenting  it  to  the  patient  in  a  form,  if 
not  attracttve,  at  least  exciting  the  smallest  possible  amount  of 
disgust. 

Taken  to  a  larger  extent  than  that  mentioned,  the  tincture 
operates  as  an  emetic  and  a  purgative.  In  dropsical  cases  a 
win^lassful  should  be  taken  every  morning  fasting,  and  followed 
by  moderate  exercise  before  breakfast.  An  infusion  in  Madeira 
wine  is  also  a  good  stomachic.  The  expressed  oil  of  the  coocoon 
is  good  for  burning,  and  may  perhaps  prove  useful  as  an  in* 
ternal  remedy  in  the  same  cases  in  which  the  tincture  baa  been 
recommended;  and  from  partaking  of  the  same  bitter  taste 
with  the  seeds,  it  is  probaUe  that  the  same  active  principle  may 
be  found  to  pervade  the  whole  plant. 

14,  Oeiagam,  jP^nonA,  Ma^  91, 1845. 


ANTIDOTE  TO  PRUSSIC  ACID. 

BT  ICESSBS-  T.  AlHO  H.  SMITH. 

Some  time  since,  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  prussic  acid 
was  made  known  to  the  public  by  us,  throueh  the  medium  of  the 
Lancet f  of  5th  October  last.  Subsequently,  Professor  Christi- 
son,  Mr.  Taylor,  and  other  eminent  toxicologists,  have  sane* 
tioned  with  their  approval  the  principle  of  the  proposed  antidote, 
which,  when  tried  on  animals,  proved  so  strikingly  successful. 
It  need  only  be  repeated  here,  that  the  utility  of  the  remedy 
rests  on  the  presentation  to  the  deadly  acid  of  iron  in  such  a 
state  of  oxidation,  as  to  form  with  it  the  well-known  compound 
called  Prussian  blue;  and  as  the  latter  is  innocuous  to  the 
stomach,  animal  life  may  be  preserved  wherever  such  a  com- 
bination of  the  acid  with  the  iron  can  be  timely  formed. 
In  suggesting  this  process,  we  claim  only  the  merit  of  having 
noticed  the  necessity  for  presenting  the  iron  in  a  double  state  of 
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oxidation^— of  protoxide  and  peroxide — along  with  an  alkalin^r 
carbonate,  and  of  having  made  known  a  method  for  using  the 
same  as  a  remedy^  safely,  practically,  and  effectually. 

As  cases  of  poisoning  by  prussic  acid  are  becoming,  unfortu- 
nately,  more  and  more  numerous,  it  has  occurred  to  us  that  a 
*simpler,  though  certainly  inferior  mode  of  using  the  remedy 
proposed  by  us,  might  have  a  chance  of  being  more  frequently 
available.  By  the  first  method,  the  antidote  would  require  to 
be  prepared  and  kept  in  readiness,  by  practical  chemists  and 
medical  men.  The  plan  which  we  are  about  to  propose  renders 
this  less  urgently  necessary.  The  materials  for  the  antidote  are 
among  the  most  common  articles  of  every  laboratory  or  drug 
shop. 

The  English  medical  practitioner,  who  lately  fell  a  victim  to 
prussic  acid,  and  who  lived  twenty  minutes  at>er  being  seen  by 
his  brother  and  partner  in  business,  would  in  all  human  proba- 
bility have  recovered,  had  the  following  remedy  been  known  and 
used — since  the  parties  were  in  their  own  house,  and  had  a 
laboratory  close  at  hand.  The  materials  required  to  form  the 
antidote,  are  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  or  green  vitriol, 
tincture  of  the  muriate  of  iron,  and  carbonate  of  potash,  or  the 
ordinary  salt  of  tartar  of  the  shops.  The  principle  is  the  same 
as  that  first  stated — the  presentation,  namely,  of  the  protoxide 
and  peroxide  of  iron  to  the  prussic  acid,  in  the  presence  of  an 
alkaline  carbonate,  so  as  to  cause  its  neutralization,  but  in  a 
different  way.  We  will  now  endeavour  to  explain  how  and  id 
what  proportions  the  different  substances,  composing  the  anti- 
dote are  to  be  used,  so  as  to  secure  the  end  aimed  at. 

As  according  to  Phillips*  observations  as  well  as  our  own,  one 
fluid  ounce  of  the  tincture  of  the  muriate  of  iron  contains  about 
thirty  grains  of  peroxide  of  iron,  one  drachm  must  contain  very 
little  less  than  four  grains;  and  as  the  Prussian  blue  resulting 
from  the  action  of  the  antidote  is  composed  of  two  equivalents  of 
sesquicyanuret  of  iron,  and  three  equivalents  of  protocyanuret^ 

3  Fe  Cy  +  2  Fea  Cyg. 
two  equivalents  of  the  sesqut  or  peroxide  80x2  =  160  with 
the  proper  quantity  of  a  protosalt  of  iron,  will  separate  nine 
equivalents,  or  226.51  of  prussic  acid ; 

thus  H  Cy  1  equivalent =27.39  X  9  =  246.51. 
Taking  as  the  basis  of  our  calculation  the  quantity  of  peroxide 
of  iron  contained  in  tincture  of  muriate  of  iron,  it  will  be  found 
by  the  rule  of  proportion,  that  one  drachm  of  the  tincture,  con- 
taining four  grains,  will  neutralize  5,6  grains  of  real  or  anhy- 
drous prussic  acid,  or  280  grains  of  the  strength  prescribed  by 
the  London  College,  thus 

160  :  246.51  ::  4  :  a;  =5.6. 
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The  relative  quantity  of  sulphate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron, 
or  green  vitriol,  can  also  be  learned  by  proportion,  for  as  two 
equivalents  of  peroxide  of  iron  are  united  to  three  equivalents  of 
protocyanuret  of  iron,  to  constitute  Prussian  blue,  every  two 
equivalents  of  a  peroxide  of  iron  in  solution  must  be  mixed  with 
three  equivalents  of  a  protoxide  of  iron  also. in  solution;  and  as 
the  equivalent  of  protosulphate  of  iron  is  130,  three  equivalents 
will  be  390,  calculating  from  these  figures,  it  will  be  found  that 
four  grains  of  peroxide  of  iron  will  require  9.75  grains  of  green 
vitriol,  for 

160  :390  :  :  4  :ar  =  9.75. 

In  the  same  way  the  correct  quantity  of  salt  of  tartar,  or  car- 
bonate of  potash,  may  be  found.  The  equivalent  of  this  is,  in 
round  numbers,  70,  of  which  nine  equivalents  must  be  present, 
•along  with  the  prussic  acid  to  seize  the  nine  equivalents  of  the 
strong  acids,  sulphuric  and  muriatic,  contained  ^n  the  mixed  iron 
salts,  to  allow  the  prussic  acid  to  take  their  place.  The  affinity 
of  prussic  acid  for  iron,  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  effect  this 
Ksult,  but  the  two  affinities— ^that  of  prussic  acid  for  iron,  and 
sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids  for  the  alkali — acting  in  concert, 
do  so  at  once.  Nine  equivalents  being  70x9=630,  four  grains 
of  peroxide  of  iron  will  require  15.7  grains  carbonate  of  potash, 
thus 

160:630  :  :  4:a?  =  15.7. 

According  to  the  above  calculation,  one  drachm  of  tincture  of 
Buriate  of  iron  and  9.75  grains  of  green  vitriol  in  solution,  on 
being  added  to  a  liquid,  containing  15.7  grains  of  carbons(te  6f 
potash,  can  separate  prussic  acid  from  that  liquid  if  present, 
whether  in  an  open  vessel  or  in  the  living  stomach,  to  the  extent 
of  5.6  grains ;  but  in  fact,  it  will  be  found  that  an  amount 
equal  to  that  is  not  separated.  This  is  readily  understood,  when 
it  is  recollected  that  the  common  carbonate  of  potash  is  a  very 
deliquescent  salt,  and  further,  that  it  is  by  no  means  pure ;  and 
besides  this,  the  tincture  of  muriate  of  iron  contains  an  excess 
of  acid,  which,  with  the  alkaline  carbonate  will  form  chloride 
of  potassium,  which  has  no  affinity  for  the  prussic  acid,  but 
must  have  the  effect  to  the  extent  of  the  quantity  formed,  of 
diminishing  the  amount  of  carbonate  really  effective  in  precipi« 
tating  prussic  acid.  The  practical  result  of  these  various  dis- 
turbing causes,  is,  that  on  precipitating  the  prussic  acid  by  the 
method  above  explained,  from  a  liquid  containing  the  acid  in 
considerable  excess,  the  Prussian  blue,  separated  by  filtration 
and  converted  into  peroxide  of  iron,  weighed,  after  ignition, 
instead  of  seven  grains,  only  one-third  of  that  number.  So 
that  instead  of  5»6  grains  of  anhydrous  prussic  acid  being 
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remoTed,  the  real  quantity  was  only  a  third  of  this ;  but  it  mnst 
be  kept  in  mind,  that  if  a  quantity  of  acid  exceeding  that  should 
be  taken,  it  is  bat  too  probable  that  the  unhappy  indiridual' 
would  perish  too  quickly  to  allow  of  any  means  whatever 
bein^  used.  To  make  up  to  a  certain  extent  for  the  moisture 
and  impurities  of  the  salt  of  tartar,  instead  of  using  15.7  grainfl^ 
which  IS  the  correct  quantity  when  in  a  pure  state,  twenty  grains 
should  be  used.  We  would  not  recommend  more  than  this,  as 
an  excess  of  alkali  would  so  far  prevent  or  redissolve  the  pre** 
cipitate,  causing  the  production  of  prussiate  of  potash ;  which,' 
although  it  has  been  found  to  have  no  poisonous  action  on  the 
human  body,  yet  it  seems  better  that  the  poison  should  be  sepa- 
rated in  an  insoluble  form. 

To  render  our  meaning  more  precise  and  clear,  and  less  Jikely* 
to  be  mbunderstood,  we  will  briefly  state  the  course  which  we 
think  ought  to  he  adopted.  On  the  one  hand,  dissolve  ten 
grains  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  or  green  vitriol,  in  an 
ounce  of  water,  using  a  mortar  to  hasten  solution,  and  adding 
one  drachm  of  the  tincture  of  muriate  of  iron.  Put  this  liquid 
into  a  phial,  and  in  another  phial  dissolve  twenty  grains  of  car- 
bonate of  potash,  or,  according  to  its  common  name,  salt  of 
tartar,  in  another  ounce  or  two  of  water,  and  to  prevent  dela^— > 
the  serious  consequences  of  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  mi« 
pressed  on  the  mind,  as  every  moment  bears  a  swift  message  of 
life  or  death  to  a  human  being — dispense  with  labelling,  and  let 
the  person  who  prepares  the  antidote,  if  possible,  go  at  once  and 
give  it  himself. 

Tie  action  of  the  antidote  forms  of  itself  a  very  pretty  and 
iDterestin^  experiment,  which  may  be  shown  in  the  following 
way : — Dissolve  in  one  glass,  containing  a  little  water,  eight 
grains  of  carbonate  of  potash,  adding  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of 
medicinal  prussic  acid,  and  in  another  glass,  five  grains  of  green 
vitriol  in  half  an  ounce  of  water,  adding  half  a  drachm  of  tinc- 
ture of  muriate  of  iron.  Mix  the  two  liquids  together.  As  there 
is  too  small  a  quantity  of  prussic  acid  present  to  convert  the 
whole  of  the  iron  into  Prussian  blue,  the  colour  of  this  is  masked 
by  oxide  of  iron  thrown  down  at  the  same  time ;  but  on  adding 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  a  strong  acid,  such  as  nitric  acid,  to  dis^ 
solve  the  oxide  of  iron,  as  Prussian  blue  is  not  soluble  in  the 
acid,  it  remains  displaying  its  strikingly  beautiful  and  charac* 
teristic  blue  colour. 

JE^&ibwr^h,  May  20, 1845. 
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BT  MB.  JOHN  A.  8FXHCJEB. 

WisHrao  a  short  time  since  to  prepare  a  specimen  of  grape 
tagar  from  potato  starch,  and  not  feeling  satisfied  with  the  pit>* 
duct  obtained  by  the  use  of  oil  of  vitriol,  in  consequence  of  the 
sulphate  of  lime  retained  in  solution,  it  struck  me  that  if  I  used 
an  acid  whose  lime-salt  was  more  insoluble  than  the  sulphate 
the  product  would  be  improved ;  I  therefore  used  oxalic  acid, 
and  was  not  disappointed  in  my  expectation. 

Four  parts  of  potato-starch,  twenty  parts  of  water,  and  one 
part  of  oxalic  acia,  dissolved  in  water,  were  boiled  together,  and 
in  less  than  ten  minutes  the  mixture,  from  being  so  thick,  that 
the  vessel  which  contained  it  might  have  been  inverted  for  a  few 
moments  without  risk  of  loss,  became  as  thin  and  limpid  as 
water;  the  boiling  was  continued  until  a  small  portion  of  the' 
liquid,  neutralized  with  chalk  and  filtered,  gave  no  precipitate 
with  a  solution  of  diacetate  of  lead,  which  occupies  in  general 
from  five  to  six  hours. 

The  liquid  was  then  neutralized  with  chalk,  boiled  and 
filtered — the  filtered  solution  digested  with  animal  charcoal  to 
deprive  it  of  what  little  colour  it  had  acquired,  again  filtered,  and 
the  washings  of  the  charcoal  added  to  the  solution,  which  was 
then  evaporated  in  a  water-bath  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  and 
placed  in  a  wans  sttuation  for  three  or  four  days,  when  the 
whole  solidified  into  a  crystalline  mass  of  grape  sugar,  having  a 
perfectly  sweet  taste,  unaccompanied  by  any  bitterness,  while 
that  ouule  with  sulpharic  acid  had  a  nauseous  bitter  taste,  and 
crystallised  with  much  greater  difficulty. 

In  addition  to  the  superiority  of  the  product  obtained  by  this 
piocess,  we  have  the  great  advantage  of  being  able  to  ascertain' 
when  the  whole  of  the  starch  has  been  converted  into  sugar*  by  its 
giving  no  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  diacetate  of  lead,  which. 
diowB  that  the  dextrine,  into  which  the  starch  is  first  converted 
has  undergone  its  complete  change,  and  enables  us  to  avoid- 
Bonecessary  boiling,  which  destroys  its  tendency  to  crystallise, 
an  advantage  not  afforded  by  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid,  because 
the  sulphate  of  lime  retained  in  solution  (however  small  in  quan- 
tity) precipitates  sulphate  of  lead,  which,  though  very  different 
in  appearance  to  the  compound  of  gum  and  oxide  of  lead,  might 
be  mistaken  for  it  in  small  quantities. 

Since  adopting  the  above  process,  I  find  that  Mr.  Graham,  in* 
Us  JBiemeHtSf  suggesu  the  use  of  -^  part  of  oxalic  aeid,  but  I 
have  Bot  been  able  to  suoceed  with  anything  like  so  small  a 
quantity. 

A  Buxtnre,  in  the  proportions  prescribed  by  Mr.  Graham,  was 
boiled  fi»r  foorteen  hoiirs  and  a  half;  but  the  liquid,  thougk 
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much  discoloured,  was  not  even  made  limpid,  far  less  was  its 
property  of  forming  the  blue  compound,  with  a  solution  of 
iodine,  destroyed. 

If  in  time  the  starch  should  be  converted  into  sugar,  I  think 
its  tendency  to  crystallize  would  be  completely  destroyed  by  the 
long  boiling  required. 

38,  Lamb'9  ConduU  Street,  June  5.  1845. 

^  Mr.  FowvEs  said,  he  had  listened  with  pleasure  to  the  paper 
which  had  iust  been  read.  It  was  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the 
pupils,  to  wnom  a  certificate  of  merit  had  been  given  that  even- 
ing in  the  class  of  Chemistry.  He  had  examined  some  of  the 
grape  sugar  made  by  Mr.  Spencer's  process,  and  he  thought  it 
much  better  than  that  made  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  process 
was  evidently  a  very  good  one. 

ORIOIMAIi  AND  EXTRACTED  ARTIOIiBS. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  ASHES  OF 
CONIUM  MACULATUM   AND  DIGITALIS  PURPUREA. 

BY  MR.  F.  C.  WRIGHT80N  (OF  BIRMINGHAM). 

No  one  at  the  present  day  denies  that  the  mineral  constituents 
of  plants  play  a  most  important  part  in  their  growth  and  deve- 
lopment, and  although  from  the  comparatively  small  number  of 
ash  analyses  we  at  present  possess,  we  are  unacquainted  with 
the  precise  mode  of  action  of  each,  yet  we  have  learnt,  that  to 
certain  classes  of  plants,  certain  of  these  inorganic  constituentSt 
and  in  definite  proportions,  are  absolutely  indispensable ;  a  fact, 
the  importance  of  which  is  every  day  becoming  more  apparent. 

Perhaps,  if  attention  were  turned  towards  those  classes  of 
plants  which  afford  us  medicinal  re-agents,  the  labour  would  be 
repaid ;  at  all  events,  it  could  not  be  thrown  away,  for  the  ash 
analysis  of  the  simplest  weed  that  grows,  must  contribute,  more 
or  less,  to  an  elucidation  of  the  functions  of  these  inorganic 
constituents. 

I  selected  the  above  plants  for  analysis  whilst  working  in  the 
Giessen  laboratory,  from  having  had  frequent  occasion  to  remark 
the  large  quantity  of  chlorides  which  the  fresh  expressed  juices 
of  these  plants  contain.  If,  after  separating  the  albumen  bj 
lieatfrom  the  juice,  it  be  rendered  slightly  acid  by  nitric  acid» 
and  then  a  few  drops  of  nitrate  of  silver  solution  added,  a  copious 
4:urdy  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver  (soluble  in  ammonia)  is 
thrown  down.  Tliis  is  the  case  in  the  juices  of  all  the  narcotic 
plants,^  but  especially  in  the  Conium  maculatum,  Hyoscyamus 
niger,  and  Atropa  belladonna. 

Some  plants  which  were  grown  near  Giessen,  when  examined 
qualitatively,  appeared  to  afford  much  the  same  results  to  those 
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of  which  I  give  the  quantitative  analysis ;  and  which  I  obtained 
from  England.  The  method  of  analysts  pursued,  was  that 
lately  published  by  Dra.  Will  and  Fresenius. 

CONIUM  MACULATUM. 

Determination  of  the  per  centage  of  ash — 1,624  gprammes  of 
the  leaves  dried  at  100^  Centigrade  when  burnt  nearly  to 
whiteness,  left  a  residue  of  0.208  ashssl2.80  per  cent.  Much 
ammonia  was  given  off  during  the  burning.  The  qualitative 
analysis  indicated  the  presence  of  earthy  phosphates. 

Reckoned  eomposiUon  per  eeat.  of  the 


Direct  per  Centage  fomuL 

Carbonic  Add 13.68 

Carbon  and  Sand 4.87 

SiUca 2.11 

Chlorine 8.10 

Peroxide  of  Iron 1.S5 

lime S0.02 

Hagnetia  e.7S 

Phosphoric  Acid 9.11 

Potaah  17.52 

Soda  14.95 

Solphnric Add 278 


8^9 


Aftb,  efter  dedacting  Cartmnic  Add,  Cu- 
ban, and  Sand. 

SiUca 262 

Chloride  of  Sodium 16.61 

Phosphate   of  Peroxide  of> 

Iron  3 

PhcMphate  of  Lime 16.77 

Sulphate  of  lime 5.88 

Lime  14.91 

Magnesia  8.39 

Potash  21.69 

Soda 9.64 


101.17  100.00 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  excess  obtained  in  the  analysis 
is  due  to  the  soda  being  determined  and  reckoned  as  an  oxide, 
whilst  we  must  suppose  it  is  a  chloride  in  the  ash.  If  we  deduct 
1.S2  the  proportion  of  oxygen  equivalent  to  8.10  chlorine,  it 
leaves  99.35  the  true  per  centage  found  by  analysis. 

DIGITALIS  PURPUREA. 

Per  centage  of  ash — 1.313  grammes  of  the  leaver  dried  at 
lOO""  Cent,  when  burnt  to  whiteness,  left  0.143  ash  =  10.89 
per  cent.  Much  less  ammonia  was  perceptible  whilst  burning. 
The  qualitative  analysis  indicated  very  little  earthy  phosphates. 

JUtkoned  compMltion  per  cent,  of  the 
Alb,  after  dednctioc  Carbonic  Add,  Car- 
bon and  Sand. 

SiUca   12.78 

*Pho«phate  of  Peroxide  of)  ^  g^ 

Iron • 5 

Phosphate  of  Idme   0.44 

Sulphate  of  lime  6.69 

Lime 12.67 

Magnesia 6.63 

Chloride  of  Sodium  9.03 

Potash 43.53 

Soda 3.70 

100.00 


Direct  per  Centage/otmif. 

Carbonic  Add 13.15 

Chlorine 4.09 

Carbon  and  Sand 10.94 

Ondeoflron   1.46 

Mica 9.58 

Sulphuric  Acid 2.84 

Phosphoric  Acid  2.39 

iJme  11.82 

Magnesia  4.90 

Potash   32.64 

Soda  6.39 


100.20 


•  The  phosphate  of  iron  is  reckoned  according  to  the  analysis  gi^en  by 
Win  and  ITresenins^  which  shows  its  constitution  to  be  basic,  2  Fei  Os  +3 
PO^. 
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Deduct  0.92,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  corresponding  to  4.09 
chlorine,  from  100.20,  and  99.28  remains,  the  per  centage  given 
by  analysis. 

The  quantity  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  contained  in  these  plants  is 
remarkable. 

In  two  analyses  by  Dr.  Wills'  method,  I  obtained  the  foUiMF* 
ing  results : 

Of  the  leaves  dried  at  10((^Ceat.»  until  no  further  decrease 
was  perceptible,  O.lCiSB  grammes  was  taken,  from  which,  when 
0.0135  tlie  proportion  of  ash  found,  is  deducted,  there  remains 
0.0923. 

On  burning  with  natronf  kalk  the  quantity  of  carbuietted 
hydrogen  with  excess  of  carbon,  which  came  over  into  the  acid 
apparatus,  was  so  great  as  to  render  the  determination  of  nitrogen 
as  piatin  saimiak  impos»ible.  The  platin  salmiak  obtained,  was 
therefore  enveloped  in  its  filter,  and  burnt  with  the  necessary 
precautions.  The  platina  thus  obtained  weighed  .0445,  100. 
pfattina  corresponds  to  14.25  nitrogen  ;  therefore  100.:  14.25: 
0.0445 : :  .00634  nitrogen — As  .0923  of  the  plant  was  burnt,  this 
gives  6.86  per  cent,  nitrogen. 

In  an  analysis  of  the  ash  of  Atropa  beHadonna  (which  was  not 
completed,  owing  to  an  accident  which  happened  towards  the 
close  of  the  session )» the  quantity  of  chlorine  found  per  cent, 
was  8.64,  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  conium. 

The  nitrogen  was  also  determined  and  gave  ^.28  per  cent. 


ON  YEAST, 
WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THE  PHENOMENA  OP  PERIfENTATION. 

BT  DB.  T.  SCHX-OSSBEBOEB. 

Stadl,  in  hit  Zj^motee/btia  FundamentaUSf  pablisfaed  in  the  year  1734, 
obaerres,  that  '*  a  body  in  a  state  of  patrefaction  yery  readily  oonunaBicates 
the  action  going  on  within  itself  to  another  body  as  yet  free  from  all  sigoa  of 
putrefaction.  Thns  a  body  in  a  atate  of  miernd  commotion  has  a  teadeacy 
to  produce  a  similar  commotion  in  others,  vet  in  a  atate  of  qoietode,  bvt  by 
Batwe  prone  to  each  action.  By  putrefa^ion,  animals  are  frequently  gene- 
rated and  propagated ;  one  of  the  causes  of  which  phenomenon  appears  to 
be  that  an  mternal  commotion  takes  place  during  the  process  of  putrefactiofiv 
and  that  this  is   cbmmunicaM  to  the  ovules,  calling  the  animals  they 

t  It  may  here  be  stated,  for  the  inforaiatioa  of  readers  unoonTenaat 
with  cheuKistry  (Aefactf)  that  all  organic  bodies  oontaJTiing  nitrogen 
(exoepltng  when  it  is  in  the  8tate!of  ozide»  t.  e.  as  NO  2,  NO  4,  &c.)  when 
hiuntat  ated  or  white  heat  with  hydnted  alkalies, are  bo  decomposed, 
that  ti»  wkok  of  the  nitrogen  oombmes  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydrate 
water,  whilst  the  oxygen  or  the  latter  oxidizes  aaiDcknt  of  the  carbon  of 
the  oigaiiic  body  to  combine  with  the  haie^  and  fom  a  carhooatei 
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itetolife.''    W«lierad«toet  the  germ  of  tttkeorj  which  was  ftDtaHy 
hM  l»  Mfeaoe  for  nore  than  one  oentnry,  nntal  it  wee  reotntly  af  ain  disco* 

fwed  hf  iadactlon,  and  cleariT  etemplified  by  JM^.    Lmoomm  i ^ 

lideed,  of  a  dortmetion  of  equillhrinni  in  the  attraction  of  the  T 
•ngarliyn  ferment,  hnt  does  not  foatore  toorylnln  it^nhaown, 
Hms  U  remained  for  Lkb%  Id  dimover  the  cmme,  in  the  veU  known  fnn- 
dmentnl  hwr  of  modarn  michamca.  jWAt  iMbi^f*  Agriefdtml  Ckmintf^ 
OB  <ho  rnmmniiiijaliou  of  action  from  ooe  moiecnle  to  another).  Liebig* 
*  1  aohatitnted  in  Uan  of  cataiytfc  power,  and  the  contact  theory  (erident 


eaHed  leptie  poiaons.  According  to  this  new  theory,  yeast  became  the  snbjeefe 
of  chsmical  rMeanh,  as  the  type  of  all  substances  in  a  sute  of  spontaneono 
doeompoaitioo,  and  capable  of  oommnnicatiog  this  action  to  others  (of  dk* 
tarbing  dm  eqnlibrinm  of  tte  atoms  in  componnd  bodies)  becaaae  it  waa  the 
mihetance  moal  readily  obuined  and  bent  suited  for  analyms.  The  micros* 
oopieohservcra,SeiftmBnn,Gig^Mr<ldeJb  7W*,  iTneCzm^  Qmmmw,  &c.  soon 
diiccted  their  attention  to  the  same  safaject  and  discorered  Urn  giobvlea  of* 
yenst,  dselarinf  them  to  be  organic  structare  in  its  simplest  form,  discorerien 
cnkniatnd  to  give  die  doctrine  of  er^miae  cdKt  in  their  mof^sanplromfort^l 
ybrm  an  empirical  foundation.  These  conclusions  arrived  at  as  the  rmnlt» 
of  dmmical  and  microseopicalobserration  met  with  much  opposition  as  they 
vera  eonsideied  contradietofT ;  many  Chemists,  amongst  whom  was  Bendins^ 
elliectanf  to  the  microaoope  altogether,  whilst  an  anonymous  satire  caricatured 
the  hwittrB  after /hn^'  and  a0MDrta.  Other  phyaic^ogists  again,  saw  in  thw 
ofgnoie  nntnre  of  the  globules  of  yeast,  a  decisiTe  argument  against  Liebig'n 
Aeory,  fcagetting  that  the  generation  or  development  of  microsco^ 
plants  and  animals  might  expedite  or  modify  the  proccw  of  decompoaition» 
without  necessarily  being  its  fint  cause.  If  continued  assimilation  and 
secretion,  destruction  and  reproduction,  be  the  characteristics  of  material 
life,  why  should  we  be  surprised  at  finding  these  properties,  in  a  marked 
degree  in  primair  odls,  tte  very  prototypes  of  organisation  ?  The  incon- 
testiUe  and  very  utdligible  fiact  of  organic  formation  in  the  process  of  fer- 
mentation and  putrefaction  can  only  be  an  object  of  dispute  when  the 
qnestion  is  mooted.  Whether  these  organic  productions  aie  to  be  regarded 
as  merely  accidental,  and  exerting  no  further  inflaence  on  the  mentioned 
processes,  or  whether  they  stand  in  such  connexion  with  them  as  to  deserrv 
to  be  regarded  as  chief  caused  To  settle  this  question,  however,  more  obser** 
Tation  than  science  at  present  famishes  us  with  are  required ;  and,  abov«r 
an  things,  a  thorough  examination  of  yeast,  as  the  product  of  fermenution, 
moat  readily  to  be  obtained  pure  and  in  large  ouantilies,  became  a  deside- 
mtam,  and  to  endeavour  to  furnish  this  is  the  object  of  this  present  paper. 

In  the  examination  of  yeast  (if  we  may  so  term  the  cells  arrested  in  n 
certdn  stage  of  development,  or  at  a  cerUin  period  of  transposition  of  their 
elements  when  deprived  of  their  power  of  exciting  fermentaUon)  the  portioir 
of  yeaat  at  the  upper  part,  and  that  from  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel  waa 
used,  aa  no  chemical  difference  could  be  detected  even  microiConicany» 
between  the  two.  The  Impure  yeast,  mixed  with  the  remains  of  beer« 
bops,  fte.  (but  conuining  no  amylum),  waa  first  mixed  with  water,  and 
allowed  to  stand ;  the  sednnent  thus  obtained  was  pressed  through  fine  Hnea 
nntU  it  wss  neariy  white,  and  the  water  resMined  free  from  taste  and 
colour ;  this  praeem  of  flltsntion  eonaiderably  expedites  the  pnrificnUon,  as 
the  auMll  cells  of  yeaat  pass  readUy  through  the  interstices  of  the  Unen, 
which  retains  the  smallest  particles  of  mechanical  admixture.  The  proems 
of  wanhing  should  he  carried  on  aa  speedily  aa  possible,  as  yesst  Is  a  rab- 
stance  whkh  impidly  ondeigoes  change,  and,  when  the  si«ar  la  diasolfcd  in 
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washiogr,  euily  pasaes  into  a  state  of  patrid  fermentation.  The  water  naed 
contaiiMd  the  conatitnents  of  beer,  a  free  acid,  and  always  salts  of  ammonia. 
The  insoluble  residue,  in  which  the  microscope  detected  the  spherical  and 
elliptical  cells  of  yeast,  with  a  rery  few  small  black  points,  was  now  washed 
with  cold  and  hot  spirit  until  the  latter  remained  colourless ;  the  first  aleo- 
liolic  estracts  were  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  and  contained  resin,  a  bitter 
extractive  (from  the  hops) ;  fluid  and  solid  fatty  matter.  Boiling  ether  now 
extracted  a  small  quantity  of  a  yellow  oil.  The  yeast  cells,  thus  purified, 
presented  at  212<*  Pabr.  the  appearance  of  white  flour  without  taste  or 
odour,  and  the  cells  themselves  seemed  to  be  but  slightly  changed  in  sise, 
and  many  small  granules  were  visible  in  them  which  before  had  been  scarcely 
perceptible;  tbis  granular  appearance  may  always  be  produced  in  fresh  yeast 
Vy  potash  or  acetic  acid.  Potash  and  acetic  acid  extracted  a  substance 
resembling  protelne,  but  left  the  membrane  of  the  cells  unchanged,  but  by 
boiling  for  some  time  with  a  caustic  solution  of  potash  a  perfect  solution 
was  obteined  from  which  sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  evolved  on  addition  of 
the  acids.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  produced  a  brown  colour  with  the 
•ttbstance,  and  subsequently  dissolved  it,  forming  a  brown  solution.  Thia 
anbstance  bad  of  course  lost  ite  power  of  producing  fermentation  eatirelv; 
exposed  in  an  open  vessel,  with  water,  it  decomposed  slowlv,  and  with  the 
wradual  destruction  of  tbe  cells  numerous  infuaoria  were  developed,  although 
I  failed  in  repeated  trials  to  convert  sugar  into  alcohol  with  this  decomposing 
•obstance. 

The  elementary  analysis  of  the  globules  of  yeast  had  hitherto  been  totally 
overlooked,  or  the  few  analyses  to  be  met  with  on  record  are  quite  contra- 
dictory, thus  those  of  Mareet,  and  of  Dumas,  and  Mttscherllch,  by  no  means 
coincide.  This  difference  in  the  opinion  of  such  distinguished  chemista 
rendered  an  elementary  analysis  of  the  globules  as  primary  cells  interesting, 
although  in  the  course  of  the  examination  the  globules  proved  to  consist  of 
«t  least  two  substances. 


ON  VEGETABLE  MUCILAGE  AND  BASSORIK. 

BT  DR.  C.  SCHMIDT. 

Thb  author  after  referring  to  Mulder's  examination  of  the  vegetable 
mucilages,  observes,  that  in  general,  the  indifferent  substances,  sugar,  gum, 
atarch-meal^  woody  fibre,  mucilage,  bassorin,  and  pectine,  have  been  in 
modern  times  arranged  in  two  principal  groups,  which  are  of  great  import- 
ance in  vegetable  physiology,  viz. 

1st.  Such  as  contain  earbon  plus  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  same  relative 
proportion  as  in  water.    These  he  terms  hydrates  of  carbon, 

Sdly.  Such  as  contain  more  or  less  oxygen,  that  is  sufficient  to  form  with 
hydrogen,  water. 

To  wbich  of  these  groups  does  vegetable  mucilage  and  bassorin  belong  I 
Mulder  refers  them  to  the  second,  Schmidt  to  the  first. 

Tbe  author  then  enters  into  an  elaborate  examination  of  the  foUowinr 
mucilaginous  substances,  viz.,  tragacanth^  cherry-tree  man,  sdep,  qmnce  mvci- 
hge,  mucilage  offleavoort  seed,  linseed  mucilage,  mucuage  of  several  species  of 
salvia,  aUhaa  mucilage,  mucilage  of  Symphytum  root,  and  gelatinous  matter  qf 
Mayweeds.    Tbe  following  are  his  numerical  results : — 

ANALYSES  OP  THE  TBGETABLB  MUdLAOES. 

I.  Where  inMohtt^ceUuUu' membrane  is  wdxedwiA  the  gum, 

a.  Entire  tubers  0fSmiep.       b.  Impure  Drageeautk,   e.  Pure  Tragaeanth, 

Carbon 45.17  ...  44.96   45.63 45.55  ...  45.10 

Hydrogen 6.34  ...    6.3S 6.00 6.16  ...    6:17 

Oxygen 48.49  ...  48.49 48.37 48.51  ...  48.63 
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MueUage, 

MucUoie, 

Muciiage, 

X.                II. 

I.          ir. 

45.04...45.30 

45.3S  . 

44.97...44.77 

6,15...  6.22 

6.f4. 

6.t6,..  6.«1 

48.81. ..48.48 

48.4S  . 

48.77...49,0« 
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II.  Where  Hit  ceUular  membrane  sweUa  in  the  tolutkn  with  the  gunu 

b,  Quinee  seed  c.  Fteatoori  teed        Unseed 
m.  Cmrrogeen  M«ts» 
I.  II. 

Carbon 44.70.. .44.86  ... 

Hydrogen  ...    6.29...  6.25  ... 
Oxygen 49U)1...48.89  ... 

in.  Pure  contente  of  the  cede*  1V«  CeUular  membrane  pure* 

MueOage  of  Althae,  Residue  of  SUlep. 

I.  ir.  I.  Ti. 

•   Carbon 44.88 44.70  I      Carbon 47.20 47.23 

Hydrogen 6.29 6.25  Hydrogen 6.10 5.94      • 

Oxygen 48.83 49.05  |      Oxygen 46.70 46.78 

V.  Gum  obtained  bgf  Acide, 
V>'  L.     •*  Gum  Trugacenth.        b.  Cherry-tree  Gmiu  e,  Salep  Gum, 

Carbon 44.68  ...  44.57 44>2  ...  44.55 44.68  ...  44.57 

Hydrogen...    6.27  ...    6.22 6.21  ...    6.33 6.27  ...    6.24 

Oxygen 49.05  ...  49J81 49.07  ...  49.12 49.05  ...  49.19 

Sictrch-^meahsCii  Hxo  Oio  contains  in  100  parts  C.  44.72,  H.  6.14, 0. 49,14* 

Chan  dried  at  356<»s=:Ci2  Hs  O9  contains  in  100  parte : 

Carbon   47.34 

Hydrogen   5.85 

Oxygen  46.81 

(Atomic  weight  of  tbe  carbon  throaghout=s75.854,  of  the  bydrogen3s12.5.) 

The  result  of  tbeae  analyses  would  tend  to  prore  that  8tarch«meal  or  gam= 
Cii  Hio  Oio«  is,  as  it  were,  the  proteine  of  the  hydrates  of  carbon  of  tbe  sub- 
stances whicb,  in  conjunction  with  a  larger  or  smaller  quantity  of  salto  (salte  of 
Ume,  pbosphate  of  lime),  form,  among  other  matters,  the  so-called  vegetable 
mndlages  of  Chemista,  whose  characteristics  are  modified  by  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  salte  they  contain. 

We  see  this  substance  Cis  Hio  Oio,  call  it  starch-meal  or  gum,  or  by  any 
other  name,  form  grape  sugar,  by  adoption  of  the  elements  of  water ;  or  lignine^ 
by  losa  of  those  elemeoto ;  the  former  the  most  changeable,  the  latter  the  most 
constant  link  of  this  series.  Between  the  two,  the  most  rariable  transitions 
take  place,  according  to  the  development  of  the  cells. 

As  transitions  of  gum  or  starch-meal  to  lignine,  we  must  consider  the  so 
called  mucilages,  bassorine,  cerasfne,  prunine,  &c. 

By  the  gelatinous  appearance  of  a  substance,  we  can  form  no  conclnsion 
as  to  ita  constitution.  Whoever  attaches  importance  to  the  arrangement  of 
atoms,  should  remember,  amongst  other  instances,  tbe  identity  in  the  com- 
position of  blood,  muscle,  &c. 

>  During  tbe  development  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  planta,  this  and  numerous 
similar  transitions  must  take  place,  and  might  be  demonstrated  in  the 
cambium  cells  of  our  trees  in  spring. 

Pectine  does  not  appear  to  be  so  extensively  diffused  as  it  was  supposed  t» 
be,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  arrangement  of  ita  atoms. 

If  we  accustom  ourselves  to  look  on  these,  and  a  hundred  other  hydrates 
of  carbon  as  links  of  a  continuous  chain,  at  the  one  extremity  of  which  is 
SDgar,  and  at  tbe  other  lignine,  it  will  be  ridiculous  to  fabricate  new  names, 
such  as  epidermose,  cellulose,  lignine,  &e.,  or  the  cellular  membrane  of 
different  planta  most  be  individually  specified  as  quercose,  fagose,  pinose, 
&c.,  and  different  names  roust  be  found  for  tbe  secondary  deposits,  the  fluid 
contenta  of  the  cells,  the  granules  suspended  in  them,  &c.,  in  each  individual 
piant.^ — Anjuikn  der  Chemie  und  Pharmacies  Band  II.,  Heft  I9 
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SCAMMONY  BTSCUrrS. 

Tbb  late  Dr.  Jos.  Baader,  who  waa  loirards  tiM  ead  of  Um  laal  centorr 
one  of  the  moat  succeaafal  medieal  men  io  large  praetice  at  Monich,  ordered, 
when  be  wanted  a  drastic  pargatire,  scaiDBiOBj  reain  in  Tarions  eombinft- 
tiMs.  in  prefeience  to  other  remedies.  It  is  adapted  for  use  in  many  casei, 
more  especially  as  it  has  not  the  nauseons  taste  of  jalap  resin. 

Scammony  resin  is  prepared  by  digesting  npsntedly  powdered  Aleppo 
scammony  in  alcohol»  nad  precipitating  the  resin  by  means  of  water,  as 
jalap  resin  is  obtained  from  tincture  of  jalap.  When  dry,  the  resin  is  friabli^ 
transpnrent,  and  Tsry  soluble  in  spirit.  If  we  drop  asatnratcd  solntion  on 
biscnit,  the  flnid  is  immediately  absorbed,  and  thus  forms  a  Teryjnod  pre- 
paration for  children.  Dr.  Warenner  obser? cs,  in  the  Medico  Qdrm^ical 
Jowrnal^  that  Dr.  Baader  ordered  a  biscuit  for  adults,  to  which  he  had  added 
sapo  medicatus,  and  prepared  aflcordinf  to  this  recipe  : — 

R  Seammonim,  3}* 

Saponis  Venet.,  gr.  r. 

Sacchari  albi,  gn  iz.  M. 
These  ingredients  were  to  be  rubbed  down  to  a  fine  powder,  and  miied 
with  one  ounce  of  powdered  biscuit  The  msss  was  then  to  be  kneaded  with 
the  aid  of  a  few  drops  of  water  to  a  stiff  paste,  which  wss  dried  in  the  air, 
and  weighed  out  into  portions  of  5^  Of  this  mass  Sj-  contains  gr.  ip}.  of 
scammony  resin.  Scammony  resin  is  not  unpleasant  to  tske,  rubbed  down 
with  sugar.  Eight  grains  of  the  resin  are  sofideot  to  produce  sereral 
evacuations  in  an  adult ;  six  grains  are  sufficient  for  an  indiridual  of  about 
fifteen  years ;  four  grains  for  a  child  of  seven  or  eight  years  \  two  grains 
/or  a  child  of  two  jears.    Scammony  is  one  of  the  best  anthelmintics. 

The  above-mentioned  powder  is  still  sold  in  the  shops  at  Munich,  by  the 
jMme  of  Baader'a  aperient  powder. — Repertiorwmfitr  ikPharwueie>  Band 
juucTii.,  Heft  i. 


ON  THE  VEOETABLB  SUBSTANCES  FROM  THB^ST  BMITTINO 
THE  ODOUR  OP  MUSK. 

BT  X.  LANDBBBB  OP  ATHXKS. 

Tbk  Stmbul  Rooi  (musk  root)  which  hss  recently  been  introdnoad  into 
the  market,  and  is  the  root  of  an  umbelliCeroas  plant,  ia  characterised  by  a 
strong  odour  of  mask.  I  have  recently  received  some  information  respecting 
the  vegetoble  substances  with  a  musk  odour  in  use  in  the  esstt  inm  Salonika 
and  Constantinople,  which  I  beg  leave  to  eommnnicafes. 

The  oriental  medical  men  use  a  number  of  Tegetahle  mbrtsncei  with  n 
powerful  odour  of  mesk  in  their  varions  compoonda.  The  pilgrisas  on  their 
return  from  Mecca  generally  import,  among  other  articles  of  trade,  plants 
with  A  musk-like  odour  for  sale.  A  short  tisoe  sgo  I  received  a  few  leaves 
irom  Jerusalem,  with  so  powerful  an  odour  of  musk  that  they  qoite  impreg- 
nated the  wardrobe  in  which  I  placed  them  with  their  perfume  The  pre- 
paration of  these  vegetable  substances  is  said  to  be  n  secret  amonff  the 
Hakims,  and  is  effected  by  smearing  them  over  with  musk  balsam ;  mat  I 
could  not  learn  whether  thia  balsam  ia  prepared  by  digesting  mnsk  in  spirit* 
4m1,  or  ether.  I  hare  now  in  my  possession  a  root  from  ConsUatinmils^ 
with  a  strong  odoor  of  musk,  which  appears  to  be  that  oi  an  Iris.  If  I 
digest  this  root  several  times  in  spirit,  I  can  deprive  it  of  its  odour,  and  if  I 
then  pour  ammonia  over  it,  the  musk  odour  is  again  restored*— it^erloftwB 
fur  die  PhwrvMifit,  Band  zzzvii.,  Heft  %• 
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ON  GUM  ARAfiia 
BT  X,  LAimaaBB,  cm  atbmkb. 
QuH  Ajkabbc  18  eoUected  by  people  employed  for  Uiat  purpose  is  the  pay 
of  the  EgyptiaQ  gorernment,  and  it  conyeyed  by  caraTan  to  Cairo,  where  it 
reBaina  in  tlie  foreroment  warebomes.  Laige  cargoes  are  occasional^ 
sent  to  Alexandria,  to  be  sold  in  lots  by  aaction.  The  annual  return  amounts 
to  10  or  fO.OOO  cwt^  reckoning  the  hundred  weight  at  TSUw.— JZaMrftrwai 
fb' die  Pharmacies  Bui&sxxfilH^  2. 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  MEDICAL  BILL  ABOUT  TO  BE  PASSED 
IN  QUEBEC, 

Entitled  "*  Jm  Aei  ti>  rmmkOB  Ae  Simfy  and  IVaetice  o/JfsrfMi^  Sww^ery, 
wnd  Midmifaj^  wdhim  Mt«  JVsvMce?* 

QnattOea.      ''VIIL  And  be  itenactcd.  That  no  person  shall,  from  and  after 
Mu^^  the  passing  of  this  Act«  receive  a  Licence  to  sell  drugs  or  medi- 
to  cines»  as  a  Druggist  or  Apothecary,  within  any  dtj  or  town 


asU  Dross  corporate  in  this  Frorinoe*  who  shall  not  have  senred  a  regular 
and  itott-  and  continued  apprenticediip  of  at  least  threa  years  with  some 
2|J|22ticm^  Medifld  Practitioner  or  licensed  Druggist  or  AiKOthecary,  and 
— ^  par-  ^*v®  attended  at  least  one  course  of  lectures  on  Chemistry,  and 
aoaa.  one  course  of  lectures  on  Maieria  Medica  (each  of  the  duration 

of  at  least  six  months,  and  each  consisting  of  at  least 
lectures)  or»  in  delaolt  of  attendance  on  such  courses  or  lectures,  who  shall 
not  have  aenred  a  regular  apprenticeship  with  some  Medical  Practitioner  or 
licensed  Druggist  or  Apothecary,  during  the  period  of  at  least  fire  years,  or 
who  shall  not,  in  eithor  case,  hare  nnoergone  a  satisfactory  examination, 
touching  hia  knowledge  of  the  qualities,  characters,  and  effects  of  drugs  and 
medicines,  before  one  of  the  Medical  Boards  hereinafter  mentioned,  under 
like  formalities  and  on  like  conditions  as  ate  by  this  Act  required  for  per- 
sons applying  for  a  Licence  to  practise  Physic,  Surgery  or  lAidwifery." 

llMine.  <•  IX.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  practiee  of  MedKiae,  Snr- 
mSwJSJJS^  gery,  or  Midwifery  within  thia  ProTiaee,  for  hire»  gain  or  Incie, 
uoong  of  or  hope  of  hirs^  gain  or  Inere^  er  the  seUfaig  of  any  drugs  or 
dnijBB  wKh.  medicines  within  any  dty  or  town  corporate^  as  a  Druggist  or 
otrfsMmwe  Apothecary*  by  any  person  not  having  a  Licence^  or  not  apeeial^ 
^^i^  excepiad,  ahall  bedeemed  and  conaidered  tobaanuidemMHior 
LbttttatioM  and  may  be  proseciiled  and  paniahcd  as  any  other  misdemeaaer 
of  prossen-  maybe;  and  every  act  of  ao  practising  on  a  separate  day  shall 
£?'  ^^  ^  *  aeparale  offence;  and  upon  the  trial  of  any  person  chaiged 
^!^JSL,  ^'^  "^  misdemeanor,  the  burthen  of  pr«»f  aa  to  the  Lieeaoe 
ftc,  In  tha  or  right  of  the  peiaon  tried*  to  practise  Mediciae,  Surgery  or 
■no J  or  Midwifery  in  the  proviaes^  shall  bo  upon  the  detadaat;  but 
^^5"^  no  prosecution  shall  be  commcsMsd  for  each  miadameanor  after 
^^'  three  months  from  the  commission  of  the  supposed  offuice*  and  ao 
person  convicted  of  such  misdemeanor  ahall  be  aenteneed  to  a  longer  period 
of  imprlaonment  than  three  montha,  nor  to  a  greater  flna  than 

pounds,  nor  to  a  less  fine  tiiaa  pounds,  cureaey;  Provided. 

always,  that  nothing  bereia  contained  shall  extend  or  be  construod  to  extend 
to  prevent  any  Physician  or  Surgeon,  or  other  Medical  Officer,  of  her 
Majesty's  Navy  or  Army,  on  fuU  pay,  from  practising  as  sneb,  while 
stationed  within  the  aaid  provinoet  and  actually  employed  in  the  said  Navy 
.  or  Army* ' 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

R.  O.  B.  snggests,  that  the  time  ordered  in  the  London  Fharmacopoeia  for 
macerating  squill  bulbs  in  making  the  acetum  scilloe,  is  not  long  enough ;  in 
corroboration  of  which,  he  sends  a  sample  of  extract  prepared  from  the 
dregs  by  a  second  maceration. 

**  An  bablt  M.  p.  S.*'  wishes  for  a  formula  for  plate  powder  without 
mercury. — We  believe  rouge  or  calcined  oxide  of  iron  is  the  best  plato 
powder  for  general  purposes.  For  plated  articles,  chalk,  wetted  with  a 
solution  of  cyanide  of  silver,  and  afterwards  dried,  answers  very  well. 

"  An  Associate"  (Dalston). — Succini  Nilras,  or  resin  of  amber,  as  it  is 
sometimes  termed,  is  made  by  adding  Siijss.  of  nitiic  acid  to  33*  of  rectified 
oil  of  amber,  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours  and  wash- 
ing with  cold  water.  The  tincture  is  made  by  dissolying  5j«  of  this  resin  in 
^T.  of  rectified  spirit    This  is  usually  called  tincture  of  artificial  musk. 

"  Socius."— ^1.)  We  are  obliged  to  defer  the  article,  which  is  in  type,  on 
Yeterinaxy  Meoicines  until  next  month. — (2.)  Mr.  Mart,  of  Oxford  Street, 
is  a  maker  of  British  wines. 

C. — An  imitation  of  lemon-juice  is  made  by  dissolving  9ij.  of  citric  acid 
in  ^.  of  water,  with  a  drop  of  oil  of  lemon.  This  cannot  correctly  be  called 
fresh  lemon  juice. 

S.  S.  P.— The  question  arrived  after  our  last  number  was  in  the  press. 
We  cannot  pretend  to  recommend  any  work  on  the  subject 

"  ExPLORATOR.*'— Practical  Facts  m  Chemistry. — See  our  last,  page  575. 

Mr.  Caymb.— The  detection  of  adulterations  in  tobacco  is  one  of  the  most 
intricate  chemical  operations,  and  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  on  the 
subject,  no  precise  instructions  can  be  given. 

A.  P.  S.  (Sleaford)  ought  to  study  some  elementary  work  on  Chemistry. 
When  liquor  potasss  is  added  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,*  oxide  of 
•ilver  is  thrown  down. 

M.  S.  H. — (1.)  Acidulated  kali,  see  voL  iii.,  p.  116  of  this  volume.— (2,) 
Phittip$*8  Tratulation  of  the  Pharmacopcnti^  is  published  by  Highley,  Fleet 
Street,  price  10*.  6d!.— (3.)  Lindkjf*s  Flora  Juediea,'-(/i,)  Candidates  for 
Membership  are  not  examined  in  Greek  and  Algebra. 

•*  Alpha." — (1.)  See  the  above.  No.  2. — (2.)  Aq.  lavand.,  see  vol.  iv., 
pp.  99,  and  243.— (3.)  Blaine's  Veterinary  Art 

**  An  Apprbnticb." — We  have  answered  all  the  six  questions  so  often, 
that  we  think  it  needless  to  reneat  the  answers. 

A.  P.  S. — (1.)  See  voL  iL,  No.  8.— (2.)  There  is  no  specific  rule  applying 
to  the  case  mentioned.— < 8.)  Lindletf*  School  Botany, 

O.  S.  B.  H.  R.  f  (1.)  wishes  to  know  what  composition  will  turn  steel  a 
beautifrd  blue.— (2.)  To  detect  the  presence  of  gamboge  in  powdered  rhu- 
barb : — Digest  a  portion  of  the  powder  in  ether  :^drop  this  on  water,  when,  if 
gamboge  be  present,  an  opaque  yellow  film  will  remain  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  which  will  be  soluble  in  liquor  potassiB.  For  other  tests,  see  Pereira'g 
Materia  MedicOy  p.  1676. — (3.)  For  a  formula  for  Eau  de  Cologne,  see 
vol.  iv.,  p.  243.— (4.)  Aquafortis  is  used  for  etching  on  steel — (5.)  Gold 
may  be  gilded  by  an  amalgam  of  gold,  the  mercury  being  driven  off  by  heat 
— (6.)  Volatile  essence,  for  smelling  bottles,  is  made  by  adding  volatile  oils 
and  essences  to  a  strong  solution  of  ammonia. 

C.  A.  D. — Animi  resin  is  soluble  in  rectified  spirit  Amber  is  soluble  in 
oil  of  turpentine. 

A.  For  an  account  of  the  Indian  herb,  Patchouli,  see  vol.  iv.,  p.  60. 

3j. — Black-lead,  or  plumbago,  is  an  impure  form  of  carbon,  not  always 
containing  the  same  ingredients,  but  generally  consisting  of  carbon,  with  a 
little  silica,  alumina,  and  oxides  of  iron,  manganese,  or  copper. 

Advertisements  to  Mr.  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the 
transmission  of  the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  17,  Bloomsbury 
Square,  before  the  20th  of  the  month. 

Other  Communications  to  The  £ditoR|  338,  Oxford  Street, 
before  the  20th  of  the  month. 
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THE  NEW  MEDICAL  BILL. 

Sm  Robert  Peel  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons^  early  in 
July,  that  Sir  James  Graham  was  desirous  of  reprinting  the 
Medical  Bill  with  certain  modifications  which  appeared  likely  to 
he  advantageous ;  and  that  if  in  its  new  form  it  should  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  profession,  it  would  probably  be  passed 
ihis  session ;  otherwise  Sir  James  Graham  would  not  occupy  the 
lime  of  the  house  with  unprofitable  discussion^  but  would  with* 
draw  die  Bill  until  next  session. 

Various  rumours  have  been  circulated  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
proposed  alterations,  and  we  were  told  in  the  Lancet  of  July  12tb, 
that  '*  the  amended  Medical  Bill  is  dead/*  that  the  forthcoming 
Bill  would  be  a  new  measure  altogether.  It  had  been  proposed 
to  change  the  name  of  the  "  College  of  General  Practitioners," 
the  words  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Midwifery  being  struck  out. 
This  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  parties  concerned,  and  the  Bill 
in  that  state  seemed  likely  to  be  violently  opposed.  In  fact,  the 
New  College  would  be  reduced  to  an  Apothecaries*  Hall,  with  less 
power  and  independence  than  are  enjoyed  by  that  which  now  exists* 

It  has  been  subsequently  stated,  we  believe  on  good  authority 
that  certain  concessions  are  likely  to  be  made  by  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  which  will  supersede  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  new 
College  of  General  Practitioners.  This  arrangement  is  par- 
ticularly desirable,  and  we  are  convinced  that  no  other  plan  is  cal« 
culated  so  effectually  to  raise  the  professional  character  of  Medical 
Practitioners,  and  promote  harmony  among  all  parties,  as  the 
identification  of  all  Surgeons  with  their  own  College.  Our  chief 
objection  to  tiie  New  College  of  General  Practitioners,  and  in  fact 
onr  reason  for  discussing  the  subject  at  all  is,  that  it  would, 
according  to  the  proposed  arrangement,  interfere  with  the  province 
of  tiie  Chemists  by  perpetuating  the  union  of  Medical  and  Surgical 
practice  with  Pharmacy.     The  separation  of  these  departments, 

YOL.  V.  B 
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as  far  as  may  be  found  practicable,  is  yeiy  much  to  be  desired  ; 
and  we  hope  shortly  to  be  able  to  prove,  by  evidence  which  we 
are  coUecting  on  the  subject,  that  in  those  places  where  the 
separation  has  been  voluntarily  e£Pected,  the  interests  of  both 
parties  have  been  promoted  by  the  change^  the  jealously  previously 
existing  has  subsided,  and  the  public  has  been  benefitted  as  well 
as  ihe  profession. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  divest  the  mind  of  prejudices  which  have 
existed  for  a  series  of  years,  and  we  are  frequently  told  that  aa 
arrangement  is  impracticable,  because  it  differs  firom  that  wluch 
has  hitherto  prevailed.  If  the  plan  at  present  in  force  worked 
weU,  it  would  be  needless  to  propose  any  alteration ;  but  as  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  abuses  and  oonftision,  jealousies  and  en- 
croachments, are  inseparable  from  the  present  system,  the  most  pru- 
dent course  is  to  consider  the  subject  de  novOf  and  if  possible  to  con- 
trive some  plan  which  shall  be  more  conducive  to  the  general  wel£ure« 

We  anticipate  much  advantage  to  all  parties  horn  the  establish- 
ment of  Pharmacy  oa  a  distinct  branch  of  the  profession,  and  the 
advancement  of  education  in  this  particular  department.  The 
cultivation  of  Pharmacy  as  a  primary  pursuit,  and  the  institution, 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  of  a  qualification  in  this  branch,  with  pro- 
per regulations  for  protecting  the  public  against  the  imposition  of 
ignorant  persons,  would  remove  one  of  the  most  glaring  imperfec- 
tions in  the  Medical  legislation  of  this  country.  In  our  (^inioa 
this  should  have  been  the  first  step  in  the  work  of  Medical  re« 
fonn ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  its  accomplishment  has  been 
made  contingent  upon  the  passing  of  the  Medical  Bill,  an  event 
which,  up  to  the  present  time,  appears  rather  hypothetical. 

Unless  the  Members  of  our  body  unite  systematically  and  ener- 
geticslly  in  the  determination  to  secure  themselves  in  their  proper 
position,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  how  long  the  present  state  of 
suspense  may  be  protracted,  as  it  is  not  likely  that  the  subject  will 
be  taken  up  with  proper  ^irit  by  other  parties,  if  those  who  are 
most  intimately  concerned  in  it  show  any  symptoms  of  indifierenoe. 
We  trust  our  brethren  axe  by  this  time  convinoed  of  the  necessity 
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of  peneveniiioe  in  ihe  underUking  wluch  is  in  progress,  and  that 
dwing  tbe  ensuing  session  of  parliament  these  ez^tions  will  be 
crowned  with  success. 


THE   SCIENTIFIC    COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 

In  another  part  of  this  number,  our  readers  will  find  four 
papers!*  which  emanated  from  this  Committee,  and  we  are  happy 
to  state,  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  much  useful  information 
being  obtained  from  the  same  source  during  the  ensuing  year. 
Correspondents  are  appointed  in  several  places  in  Europe  and 
America,  as  well  as  in  this  country.  It  is  the  object  of  the 
Committee  to  establish  a  communication  with  all  parts  of  the 
world,  from  which  any  products  used  in  medicine  or  the  arts 
are  derived ;  and  to  obtain  in  this  undertaking  the  assistance  of 
any  scientific  men,  merchants,  and  others,  who  may  have  the 
opportunity  of  extending  the  knowledge  already  possessed  on 
these  subjects.  The  encouragement  already  received  affords 
every  reason  to  anticipate  a  successful  result,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that,  as  the  objects  of  the  Committee  become  generally 
known,  the  number  of  volunteers  will  increase  in  proportion. 

In  additbn  to  the  papers  above  alluded  to,  and  others  not  yet 
published,  numerous  specimens  have  been  received  and  contri- 
bittions  have  been  promised,  which  will  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  Museum.  While  these  proceedings  are  promoting  the 
success  of  the  Committee,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
advantage  will  in  many  cases  be  mutual,  as  by  this  means  arti- 
cles of  commerce  may  be  introduced  into  notice  in  this  country, 
and  thus  become  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  parties  who  enrich 
our  list  of  Materia  Medica,  by  bringing  them  before  our  notice. 

Among  the  subjects  which  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
Committee,  we  may  mention  kino,  several  rare  varieties  of 
rhubarb,  the  cultivation  of  rhubarb,  the  greenheart  tree,  Indian 
barilla  from  Calcutta,  rose-coloured  Dammar  from  Singapore, 
isinglass,  the  optical  properties  of  some  of  the  turpentines,  a 
variety  of  substances  from  New  Zealand,  palm  sugar,  several 
rare  varieties  of  cinchona  bark ;  some  of  which  form  the  subjects 
of  the  papers  in  this  number. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Committee  for  the  present  season  are 
closed,  and  will  be  resumed  in  October.  In  the  mean  time  we 
make  this  allusion  to  what  has  been  done,  in  order  to  induce  any 
of  our  members  who  may  happen  to  have  correspondents  abroad, 
to  place  themselves  in  communication  with  the  Committee,  and 
thus  to  extend  the  sphere  of  its  operations. 

•  Fngt  64  etseq. 
s2 
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THE  DUTIES  OP  CUSTOMS. 

The  New  Act  (which  is  printed  entire,  pages  87 — 94),  contains  a 
provision,  in  the  fourth  clause,  for  ohtaining  a  statistical  return  of 
the  amount  and  value  of  goods  imported.  On  a  former  occasion  we 
alluded  to  the  official  entries  in  the  hooks  at  the  Custom-house,  as 
furnishing  this  information,  which  we  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
few  advantages  of  the  system ;  hut  we  are  glad  to  find  that  this  re- 
turn will  be  continued,  although  many  of  the  duties  are  abolished. 
The  machinery  employed  in  keeping  these  accounts  might  bene- 
ficially be  made  available  for  another  purpose ;  namely,  that  of 
exercisinc^  some  control  over  the  quality  of  articles  imported  for 
medidnal  use.  If  a  parcel  of  damaged  meat,  or  other  article  of 
food  unfit  for  use,  were  to  find  its  way  Into  the  market,  it  would 
be  condemned ;  and  we  think  a  similar  check  should  exist  in  the 
case  of  drugs.  While  the  duties  were  in  force,  they  acted,  to  a 
certain  extent^  as  a  protection  to  the  public,  since  any  dme^  which 
was  so  much  damaged  or  adulterated  as  to  be  worth  less  £an  the 
duty,  was  not  likely  to  be  cleared.  But  in  the  absence  of  this 
check,  some  other  supervision  ought  to  be  enforced,  and  this  would 
very  properly  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Council  of  Health, 
as  proposed  to  be  established  in  the  Medical  Bill. 

We  are  informed  that  some  manufacturing  Chemists  have 
remonstrated  against  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  morphia,  while 
that  on  opium  is  retained.  This  regulation  would  ^ve  an  advan- 
tage to  foreign  makers  over  those  in  this  country,  and,  we  understand 
that  the  case  having  been  fairly  represented  to  the  Treasury,  the 
duty  on  morphia  and  its  salts  wul  be  reimposed. — {See  Appendix.) 
Our  readers  must  not  suppose  that  the  market  price  of  the 
several  articles  in  the  list  has  varied  in  all  cases  in  proportion  to 
the  changes  in  the  duty,  this  being  affected  by  a  variety  of  other 
circumstances. 

The  repeal  of  the  auction  duty  is  an  important  benefit  to 
wholesale  Druggists.  Formerly,  the  importers  of  goods  might 
sell  tliem,  in  the  first  instance,  free  of  auction  duty ;  but  those 
who  purchased  them  at  such  sales,  could  not  afterwards  sell 
them  by  auction  without  being  liable  to  the  tax  of  five  per  cent, 
on  the  amount  realized.  Consequently,  the  importer  enjoyed  an 
advantage  of  five  per  cent,  over  the  merchant  or  druggist  Bj 
the  repeal  of  the  auction  duty  all  parties  are  now  placed  on  an 
equality  in  this  respect. 

EXCISE  TRICKERY. 

A  short  time  ago,  two  persons,  disguised  in  the  garb  of  gen* 

tlemen,  entered  the  shop  of  Mr.  Bullen,  surgeon,  and  one  of  them, 

showing  the  sleeve  of  his  coat,  which  had  been  extensively  greased, 

asked  for  a  shillingsworth  of  spirit  to  remove  the  same.    The  young 
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man  recommended  spirit  of  turpentine,  but  the  gentleman  had  a 
particular  objection  to  the  smell  of  turpentine ;  aether  was  sug- 
gested, but  in  yain,  he  would  have  nothing  but  spirit  of  wine, 
and  of  that  he  must  have  one  shillingsworth.  While  he  was 
beiog  informed  of  the  fact,  that  it  was  illegal  to  sell  spirit  of  wine 
without  a  licence  for  such  a  purpose,  a  young  man  from  Mr.  Hut- 
chinson, of  Farringdon  Street,  entered  the  shop,  and  recognised 
tbe  two  gentlemen  as  being  excise-officers  who  had  on  the  same 
morning  endeavoured  to  entrap  him  by  an  artifice  of  a  similar 
description.  As  soon  as  they  discoverea  that  they  were  detected, 
uiey  neci* 

We  feel  persuaded  that  the  Boai*d  of  Excise  would  not  coun- 
tenance tiickeiy  of  this  kind,  and  that  the  two  excise  officers  would 
have  been  reprimanded  by  the  Board,  if  the  charge  could  have 
been  proved  against  them.  Unfortunately,  they  escaped  without 
leaving  any  clue  by  which  they  could  be  identified.  If  the  young- 
man  had  administered  to  the  greasy  coat  the  shillingsworth  o£ 
flpirit  of  wine  in  the  form  of  tincture  of  asafoetida,  this  would  have, 
fiumished  a  means  of  identifying  the  individual  without  any  infrac- 
yon  of  the  excise  laws. 

ENGLISH  PRESCRIPTIONS. 

(MB.   MUNTZ's  ACT   OF  FABUAMENT.) 

Mb.  Mujntz,  a  short  time  ago,  gave  notice  of  motion  in  the 
House  of  Commons  respecting  a  Bui  to  compel  Medical  Men  to . 
write  prescriptions  in  English,  and  to  oblige  Chemists  to  affix 
English  labels  on  all  their  shop-bottles  and  pots.     Mr.  Muntz  ap- 
pears to  think  that  too  much  mystery  prevaUs  in  Medical  matters, . 
and  that  the  public  ought  to  be  in  possession  of  full  information 
as  to  the  nature  of  all  substances  used  in  Medicine.     In  order  to  - 
make  this  information  available,  the  public  should  receive  a  medi- 
cal education ;    and  extending  the  same  principle  to  Surgery,  the 
Bill  should  enact  that  every  Surgeon,  before  performing  an  opera- 
tion, should  write  in  English^  for  the  information  of  his  patient, 
the  name  of  every  muscle,  vein,  or  tendon  which  he  proposes  to 
divide,  so  as  to  remove  all  mystery  on  the  subject.     Every  Act  of 
Parliament  has  exceptive  clauses,  and  in  the  above  act  there 
ought  to  be  an  exception  in  favour  of  patients  who  travel  on  the 
Continent,  where  the  English  language  is  not  generally  understood, 
and  who  ought  to  be  allowed  to  have  their  prescriptions  translated 
into  Latin,  which  language  is  universally  intelligible  among  persons 
connected  with  the  Medical  profession.     Foreigners,  also,  when 
resident  or  travelling  in  this  country,  should  be  allowed  to  enjoy 
a  similar  privilege.     When  the  Bill  is  discussed  in  the  House  of 
Coounons,  the  reporters  should  have  orders  to  take  down  the 
neech  of  Mr.  Muntz  on  the  occasion  in  roman  capitals,  instead  of. 
uiort-hand. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  A  LECTUBE  ON 

THE  NATURE  AND  PHYSICAL  HISTORY  OF  GLASS, 

AMd  on  its  Applieatums  in  Pharmacy  and  Practical  Ckemistrtf, 

BY  E.  W,  BRATLEY,  JUN.,  F.G.S., 

Kember  of  tbe  Chemical  Society  of  London ;  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Philoso- 
phical Society  of  Basle,  &c.| 
Lectorer  on  Mineralogy  applied  to  Uie  Arts,  &c 

IDeUvered  Jtme  K,  184fi0 

In  the  commencement  of  this  lecture  it  was  proposed,  agree- 
ably to  a  method  which  the  lecturer  had  pursued  for  some  years 
past,  to  consider  Glass  as  an  artificial  mineral  substance^  and  to 
illustrate  its  composition  and  properties  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  which  would  be  adopted  with  respect  to  those  of  any  natu« 
ral  mineral,  with  reference  especially  to  its  applications  to  prac- 
tical purposes  in  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy,  and  in  certain 
branches  of  the  arts  and  manufactures.  The  propriety  of  this 
method  of  treating  the  various  combinations  of  inorganic  sub- 
stances and  mineral  elements  which  are  employed  in  the  arts  of 
life  in  the  place  of  natural  minerals,  as  forming,  in  fact,  depart- 
ments in  the  science  of  Mineralogy  applied  to  the  Arts,  had  been 
confirmed,  it  was  remarked,  by  its  having  also  been  followed  by 
Sir  Henry  T.  De  la  Beche,  in  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology, 
in  which  specimens  of  enamel,  porcelain,  earthenware,  bricks,  and 
tiles,  &c.  were  exhibited  under  the  same  classification. 

It  was  then  noticed,  that  many  compound  bodies  (and  possibly 
some  elementary  substances  also)  exist  under  two  general  forms 
or  conditions — the  vitreous  or  glassy,  and  the  crystalline  or 
stony.  This  was  illustrated,  in  the  first  instance,  from  the  history 
of  natural  glass ^  as  a  frequent  product  of  volcanic  action.  Spe- 
cimens were  exhibited  of  the  various  forms  of  volcanic  glass,  or 
glassy  lava,  which  have  received  the  names  of  obsidian,  pitch- 
stone,  pearlstone,  pumice,  &c.  Their  properties  and  chemical 
composition  were  briefly  explained,  and  it  was  shown  that  they 
were  merely  the  glassy  form  of  ordinary  lavas,  basaltic,  as  well 
as  trachytic.  Like  natural  glass,  it  was  observed,  the  artificial 
glass  of  the  arts  (using  that  term  in  its  widest  acceptation),  in- 
cludes a  variety  of  chemical  combinations  of  silica  with  bases, 
whether  alkalies,  alkaline  earths,  or  the  oxides  of  the  common 
metals,  in  the  vitreous  or  glassy  condition ;  their  utility  and  appli- 
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cability'beiDg  uniformly  impaired  or  destroyed  by  their  passage 
into  the  crystalliDe  state.  A  series  of  specimens  exhibiting  the 
transition  of  several  kinds  of  ordinary  glass  from  the  vitreous  to 
the  perfectly  stony  or  crystalline  state  was  explained,  including 
a  common  green  wine-bottle,  which  had  been  completely  devitri^ 
Jiedy  and  converted  into  what  has  been  termed  Reaumur  s  par* 
eeUmj  by  continued  exposure  to  a  softening  but  not  a  fusing 
heat  in  the  great  fire  at  Hamburgh. 

The  history  of  the  progress  ol  science,  with  respect  to  the  theory 
of  this  devitrification  of  glass  was  next  adverted  to,  as  exemplifying, 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  reciprocal  illustration  of  distinct  and 
widely  different  subjects  of  philosophical  investigation  by  each 
other;  in  the  present  instance,  the  theory  of  the  crptalline  rocks 
in  chemical  geology,  and  the  history  of  v^etable  juices  in  organic 
chemistry.  Mr.  Gregory  Watt,  in  1804,  suggested  the  emission  of 
heat  previously  in  the  latent  state,  as  the  intimate  cause  of  the  pas« 
sage  of  the  glass  resulting  from  the  artificial  fusion  of  basaltic  rock 
into  a  stony  substance  by  slow  cooling,  and  its  final  return  to  its 
original  crystalline  texture;  and  he  appears  to  have  extended 
thb  theory,  by  implication,  to  the  conversion  of  common  glass 
into  Reaumur's  porcelain.  But  the  theory  of  devitrification 
seems  afterwards  to  have  been  neglected,  until  Professor  Gra« 
ham,  nearly  forty  years  afterwards,  first  discussed  the  subject  in 
a  comprehensive  manner,  in  his  Elements  of  Chemistry.  He 
showed,  experimentally,  that  the  passage  of  sugar  and  certain 
saline  bodies  from  the  vitreous  to  the  granular-crystalline  state 
is  attended  by  a  remarkable  evolution  of  heat ;  producing  in  the 
case  of  sugar  an  elevation  of  temperature  of  70^  Fahr.  Pro- 
fessor Graham  infers  '*  that  glass  itself,  like  transparent  barley- 
sugar,  owes  its  constitution  and  properties  to  the  permanent 
retention  of  a  certain  quantity  of  latent  heat;"  and  generally, 
*•  that  all  bodies  differ  when  in  the  vitreous  and  in  the  crystal- 
line forms,  in  the  proportion  of  combined  heat  which  they 
possess." 

Mr.  Brayley,  however,  while  adopting  these  views,  differed 
from  Professor  Graham,  in  ascribing  the  devitrification  of  glass, 
not  to  the  separate  crystallization  of  the  simple  silicates,  or  com- 
binations of  silica  with  alkalies  or  metallic  oxides  (of  which  glass, 
in  its  ordinary  state,  may  be  conceived  to  be  a  mixture),  but  to 
the  crystallization  of  the  entire  mass  of  the  glass,  as  one  com- 
pound silicate,  analogous  to  the  compound  silicates  constituting 
many  siliceous  minerals  in  nature.  The  further  prosecution  of 
this  part  of  the  Chemistry  of  glass  was  reserved  for  a  second 
lecture. 

What  may  be  termed  the  philosophy  of  the  subject  having 
been  thus  considered,  the  nature  and  physical  history  of  the 
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different  kinds  of  glass  employed  in  tlic  arts  was  entered  upon, 
with  which  a  succinct  view  of  the  processes  of  manufacture  was 
combined. 

Crouni-glasSy  or  common  window-glass  (and  of  which  a  finer 
kind  is  also  employed  in  the  construction  of  compound  achro- 
matic lenses  for  telescopes),  composed  of  silica,  soda,  and  lime  ; 
and  plate-glass,  of  similar  composition,  but  containing  a  larger 
proportion  of  alkali,  having  been  summarily  described,  flint^ 
glass  and  green  bottleglass^  the  two  kinds  most  important  to 
the  Chemist  and  the  Pharmaceutist,  were  treated  of  at  greater 
length. 

Mr.  Christy,  of  the  Stangate  glass-works,  having  kindly  con* 
trtbuted  a  series  of  specimens  of  the  actual  materials  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  fiint-glass,  as  used  for  phials,  chemical 
vessels,  barometer  and  thermometer  tubes,  &c.,  as  well  as  of  the- 
glass  itself  in  the  successive  stages  of  the  process,  that  process, 
was  detailed.  The  materials,  essentially,  are  silica,  in  the  form  of 
fine  sand,  from  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  or  from  the  tertiary  strata 
of  Alum  Bay,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  potash,  in  the  form  of  pearl- 
ash  ;  or  soda,  in  that  of  purified  soda-ash  ;  and  protoxide  of  iead^ 
in  the  form  of  litharge  ;  red-lead  being  sometimes  employed^  i:i 
which  case  a  portion  of  oxygen  gas  is  liberated  during  the  process^ 
The  result  of  the  intimate  mixture  and  complete  fusion  of  these 
materials,  together  with  a  portion  of  broken  glass  of  the  same 
description,  for  about  forty-eight  hours,  is  flint-glass.  Tables 
were  exhibited  of  the  chemical  composition  of  difierent  specimens* 
of  this  glass,  as  found  by  analysis.  Ordinary  English  fiint-glass^. 
analysed  by  Mr.  Faraday,  gave  silica  51  93,  protoxide  of  lead 
33.28,  potash  13.77.  Another  specimen,  analysed  by  Berthier, 
contained  silica  59,2,  protoxide  of  lead  528.2,  potash  9,  with 
minute  proportions  of  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese.  ThiS' 
was  London  glass  used  for  chemical  purposes. 

The  chemical  history  of  green  bottle-glasSy  consisting,  essen- 
tially, of  silica,  alkali,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  lime  than  that 
contained  in  crown-glass,  was  illustrated  by  a  specimen  of  the 
spurious  kind,  recently  examined  by  Mr.  Warington,  which,  ia 
consequence  of  its  containing  an  excess  of  lime,  is  readily  acted 
upon  by  dilute  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  and  even  by  a  weak 
solution  of  tartaric  acid,  all  which  destroy  the  glass  by  producing 
salts  of  lime  and  separating  the  silica.  A  similar  glass  is  manu- 
factured at  Paris,  which  is  acted  upon,  according  to  Beithier,by 
vinegar.*    The  genuine  green  bottle-glass,  whether  French  or 

*  The  fnUowing  additional  particulars  on  this  subject  are  extracted  from 
Hr.-WariDgton^8  paper,  as  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Chemical  Society  r 

**  Some  green  glass  wine-bottles  were  put  into  my  nands  for  examination, 
the  inner  surface  of  which  was  covert  with  a  Uiin  film,  having  a  dulL 
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English,  contains  about  sixty  per  cent,  of  silica,  not  more  than 
about  twenty  of  lime ;  the  proportion  of  alkali  being  about  eleven 
per  cent,  in  the  English,  but  not  more  than  three  or  four  per 
cent,  in  the  French,  which  usually  contains  a  greater  amount  of 
alumina  and  oxide  of  iron.  The  spurious  kind  contains  about 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  lime. 

The  pale  green  glass,  m^nutdLClured  in  France  for  phials  and 
chemical  apparatus,  resembles  the  best  specimens  of  English 
green  bottle-glass,  both  in  composition  and  properties. 

The  molecular  condition  and  mechanical  properties  of  glass  in 
general  were  noticed,  and  its  various  relations  to  heat,  including 
the  theory  of  the  process  of  annealing  it,  and  of  the  section  of 
glass  by  the  diamond.  It  was  shown,  after  Dr.  Wollaston,  tliat 
if  the  form  of  cutting  edge  possessed  by  the  octahedral  diamonds 
with  curved  surfaces  employed  by  the  glazier  (and  to  which  the 
line  of  the  intended  cut  in  the  glass  must  form  a  tangent,  in  ordec 
that  the  superficial  fissure  may  be  produced,  which  is  afterwards 
extended  through  the  thickness  of  the  glass),  be  given  to  other 
substances  harder  than  glass,  as  the  ruby,  or  rock-crystal,  they 
also  will  have  the  power  of  cutting  glass,  but  their  hardness  is- 
insufficient  for  the  retention  of  that  power,  owing,  among  other 
circumstances,  to  the  film  of  silica  or  highly  silicated  matter 
which  ap|)ear8  to  form  the  surface  of  glass  in  iis  natural  state^ 
and  which,  by  its  own  great  hardness,  abrades  and  gradually 
destroys  the  cutting  edge. 

The  subject  of  the  real  chemical  nature  of  perfect  glass,  as 
actually  in  usct  and  of  its  hygrometric  properties  and  its  relations 
to  chemical  agents,  was  entered  upon ;  some  early  results 
obtained  by  Sir  H .  Davy,  dependent  upon  the  action  of  water 
even  upon  the  best  glass,  being  cited,  and  also  the  later  experi- 
ments of  other  chemists.  But  the  more  particular  illustration  of 
these  subjects  was  reserved  for  a  second  lecture. 

ttod  iliglitly  opake  appearance,  *  *  *  the  surfiioe  of  the  glass  having  beea 
evidently  affected  by  the  action  of  some  corroding  agent.  *  *  •  On 
maMnfir  additional  inqidries  concerning  these  bottles,  I  found  that  they 
were  offered  to  l&e  consumer,  the  wine-merchant,  at  a  lower  price  than  the 
ordinary  wine-bottles,  and  that  the  vendors  urged  strongly  the  superiority 
oC  their  goods,  under  the  leoommendation  that  tbt^  caused  port  wine  ta 
deposit  its  crust  much  sooner  and  firmer ;  that  is,  adhering  more  tightly 
to  the  bottle,  than  would  be  the  case  where  tlie  common  glass  was  employed. 
One  genttoian  had  been  a  loser  to  a  considerable  amount,  from  bottling  s 
laige  quantity  of  white  wine  in  these  vessels,  the  bottles  having  become 
ckraded.  and  the  flavour  of  the  wine,  as  a  matter  of  consequence,  beinft 
materially  aifected.** 
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PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING, 

JTJLY  9th.  1845. 
ME.  MORSON^  VICE-FRESIDEKT,  IK  THE  CHAIR. 


ON  THE   MORINGA   PTERYGOSPERMA, 

OR  OIL  OF  BEN  TREE, 

AND  ITS  USES  ECONOMICAL  AND  OFFICINAL. 

BT  WILLIAM  HAMILTON,  ICB. 

The  rooringa  pterygosperma,  or  horseradish  tree,  although 
not  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  is  now  perfectly  naturalized  there, 
and  merits  attention  both  for  its  economical  and  pharmaceutical 
properties. 

It  is  a  small  tree,  of  about  twenty  feet  in  height,  but  of  most 
rapid  growth,  coming  into  flower  within  a  few  months  after  the 
eeed  has  been  sown,  and  continuing  to  produce  seeds  and  blossoms 
afterwards  throughout  the  year.  Its  roots  have  all  the  flavour 
and  properties  of  the  horseradish,  for  which  it  is  often  substi- 
tuted at  the  tables  of  the  planters.  The  timber  is  said  to  dye  a 
fine  blue ;  and  the  gum  which  exudes  from  wounds  in  the  bark 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  obtained  from  the  astragalus 
tragacantha,  for  which  it  might,  no  doubt,  be  substituted.  The 
timber  was  formerly  held  in  estimation  for  medicinal  properties, 
which  it  was  reputed  to  possess,  and  may  be  found  spoken  of  in 
some  of  the  older  medical  writers  under  the  name  of  Lignum 
nephriiicumy  from  its  supposed  efficacy  in  complaints  of  the 
kidneys  and  urinary  organs.  It  gives  out  a  blue  colour  to  spirit 
or  water,  which  by  transmitted  light  appears  of  a  golden  yellow ; 
the  blue  is  destroyed  by  acids,  which  leave  the  tincture  or  decoc- 
tion of  a  bright  yellow,  but  is  restored  by  the  addition  of  an  alkali* 

The  numerous  racemes  of  white  blossoms  with  which  the 
moringa  or  horseradish  tree  is  constantly  loaded,  are  succeeded 
by  long  triangular  pods,  somewhat  torulose  at  the  seeds,  and 
about  two  feet  in  length,  when  arrived  at  their  full  growth.  These 
pods,  while  yet  young  and  tender,  are  not  unfrequently  cooked 
and  served  up  to  the  planters*  tables  like  asparagus,  for  which 
they  are  no  bad  substitute.  Each  pod,  when  full  grown,  contains 
about  fifteen  seeds ;  each  considerably  larger  than  a  pea,  with  a 
membranous  covering  expanding  into  three  wings,  whence  the 
specific  name  of  Pterygosperma  :  a  kind  of  isthmus  is  interposed 
between  each  of  these  seeds,  forming  the  pod  into  as  many  cells 
as  it  contains  seeds. 

On  removing  the  winged  envelope,  the  seeds  appear  somewhat 
like  pith-balls ;  but,  upon  dividing  them  with  the  nail,  they  are 
found  to  abound  in  a  clear,  colourless,  tasteless,  scentless  oil,  of 
which  the  proportion  is  so  large  that  it  may  be  expressed  from 
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good  fresh  seeds  by  the  simple  pressure  of  the  nail.  GeoSry 
informs  us,  that  he  obtained  30^  ounces  of  oil  from  8  pounds  of 
the  decorticated  seeds,  being  at  the  rate  of  very  nearly  24ibs.  of 
oil  from  lOOlbs.  of  seeds.  The  oil  thus  obtained  is  the  celebrated 
oil  of  Ben  or  Beheo,  which,  at  one  period,  constituted  a  valuable 
branch  of  commerce  with  the  east,  until  excessive  imposts  and 
extensive  adulteration  brought  it  into  noinerited  disrepute. 

The  moringa*tree,  as  we  learn  from  Dr.  Broughton's  Catalogue 
of  East's  Garden,  inserted  in  the  third  volume  of  Edwards's 
History  of  the  West  Indies^  was  introduced  into  Jamaica  from 
the  East  Indies  in  the  year  1784,  and  most  probably  found  its 
way  into  the  other  islands  about  the  same  time.  Yet  though 
thus  established  for  the  best  part  of  three-quarters  of  a  century 
among  our  planters,  notwithstanding  the  great  value  of  its  oil, 
and  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  obtained,  the  moringa-tree 
has  been  hitherto  valued  merely  as  an  ornamental  shrub,  and 
cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  young  pods,  or  the  horseradish  of 
its  roots,  as  luxuries  for  the  table. 

The  oil  which  is  so  profusely  obtained  from  the  seeds  is  pecu* 
liarly  valuable  for  the  formation  of  ointments,  from  its  capability 
of  being  kept  for  almost  any  length  of  time  without  entering  into 
combination  with  oxygen. 

This  property,  together  with  the  total  absence  of  colour,  smell, 
and  taste,  peculiarly  adapts  it  to  the  purposes  of  the  perfumer, 
who  is  able  to  make  it  the  medium  for  arresting  the  flight  of  those 
highly  volatile  particles  of  essential  oil,  which  constitute  the 
aroma  of  many  of  the  most  odoriferous  flowers,  and  cannot  be 
obtained,  by  any  other  means,  in  a  concentrated  and  permanent 
form.  To  effect  this,  the  petals  of  the  flowers,  whose  odour  it  is 
desired  to  obtain,  are  thinly  spread  over  flakes  of  cotton  wool 
saturated  with  this  oil,  and  the  whole  inclosed  in  air-tight  tin 
cases,  where  they  are  suffered  to  remain  till  they  begin  to  wither, 
when  they  are  replaced  by  fresh  ones,  and  the  process  thus  con- 
tinued, till  the  oil  has  absorbed  as  much  as  was  desired  of  the 
aroma ;  it  is  then  separated  from  the  wool  by  pressure,  and  pre- 
served, under  the  name  of  essence^  in  well-stopped  bottles.  By 
digesting  the  oil  thus  impregnated  in  alcohol,  which  does  not  take 
up  the  fixed  oil,  a  solution  of  the  aroma  is  effected  in  the  spirit, 
and  many  odoriferous  tinctures  or  waters,  as  they  are  somewhat 
inaccurately  termed,  prepared  which  could  not  otherwise  be  ob- 
tained. By  this  process  most  delicious  perfumes  might  be  obtained 
from  the  flowers  of  the  Acacia  tortuosa.  Pancratium  carribeum, 
Plnmeria  alba,  Plumeria  rubra,  and  innumerable  other  flowers  of 
the  most  exquisite  fragrance,  which  abound  within  the  tropics, 
blooming  unregarded,  and  wasting  their  odours  on  the  barren  air. 

14,  Oetagony  nymmOt,  June  1,  1845. 
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ON  THE  GUM  OF  THE  RHUS  METOPIUM, 

AND  ON 

THE    ARISTOLOCHIA   ODORATISSIMA,    TRILOBATA, 
AND  ANGUICIDA. 

BT  WILLIAM    HAMILTON,  M.B. 

The  rhu8  metopiam  is  a  small  tree  of  some  twenty-five  feet  in 
height^  not  unfrequent  in  the  West  Indies,  and  especially  in  the 
forests  of  Jamaica,  where  the  gum  which  exudes  from  its  bark 
has  been  long  known  for  its  medicinal  properties,  although  little 
employed  by  the  regular  practitioners.  It  is  commonly  knowa 
by  the  names  of  hog- gum  and  hog-doctor  tree,  from  an  opinion 
which  is  generally  entertained,  and  rests  no  doubt  on  observation, 
that  the  wild  hogs,  which  abound  in  many  parts  of  the  island, 
cure  themselves  of  any  wounds  which  they  may  chance  to  have 
received,  by  rubbing  themselves  against  the  trees  from  which 
this  gum  exudes,'^  and  thus  smearing  the  excoriated  part  over 
with  a  coating  of  it.  This  circumstance,  first  observed  no  doubt 
by  the  negroes,  naturally  directed  attention  to  its  vulnerary 
qualities,  and  led  to  its  trial  as  a  salve  for  healing  sores.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  boiled  with  the  oil  of  the  Ricinus  communis, 
to  which  is  occasionally  added  the  expressed  juice  of  some  of  the 
species  of  dolichos,  known  by  the  name  of  cat's  claws  (as  the 
Dolichos  filiformis),  when  the  object  is  to  check  the  discharge 
from  a  running  ulcer. 

The  hog-gum  first  exudes  from  the  wounded  bark  in  the  form 
of  a  pdluctd  juice  of  a  yellowish- white  colour,  which  becomes 
darker  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  gradually  acquires  a  black 
colour,  and  a  hard  brittle  resinous  consistence. 

In  its  recent  state,  this  juice,  taken  to  the  extent  of  one  or  two 
.table-spoonfuls  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and 
sweetened  with  a  sufficiency  of  sugar,  is  said  by  Dr.  Barham  to 
afford  relief  in  cases  of  colic,  and  to  act  at  the  end  of  four  or  five 
hours  as  a  mild  aperient.  It  is  also  employed  for  the  same  pur- 
pose in  the  shape  of  an  enema. 

By  age  it  acquires  a  harder  consistence,  and  becomes  astringent 
in  its  properties.  In  this  state  it  is  reputed  to  act  as  a  diuretic 
upon  the  urinary  organs,  and  is  given  in  pills  for  the  cure  of 
gonorrhoea,  resembling  in  its  effects  the  more  costly  balsam  of 
copaiva,  for  which  it  might  not  improbably  be  substituted  with 
advantage  in  our  shops. 

Applied  in  the  form  of  a  plaster  to  the  inflamed  part,  this  gum 
is  said  to  afford  relief  in  gout  and  rheumatic  affections  ;  acting 

*  For  this  purpose,  taught  by  what  in  our  ignoranoe  we  designate  by 
the  nnmeaning  appeHation  of  instinct,  the  boars  when  thej  do  not  chance 
to  meet  with  a  tree  already  wounded  and  pouring  forth  its  balsamic  juice, 
rip  up  the  bark  with  their  tusks  to  obtain  it.  Is  not  this  something  dosely 
bordering  on  reason  ? 
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in  these  cases  not  improbably  as  a  substiraulant,  and  exciting 
the  action  of  the  absorbents. 

As  a  topical  application  to  recent  wounds  and  excoriations, 
both  Barham  and  Browne  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  its 
vulnerary  effects;  and  the  former  recommends  a  cerate,  prepared 
according  to  the  following  form,  as  an  excellent  remedy  for 
recent  wounds  : — 

ft  Gmnmi  rhtts  metopil, 
Adlpis  praeparatl,  aa  fir. 
Cer»alb», 

Pulverifl  arlstolochias  odoratissimv,  aa  ^ 
Resin©  flav®,  5j.  ^ 

M.  8.  a.  ut  flat  oeratum. 

The  aristolochia,  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  above 
preparation,  is  a  climbing  plant  frequent  in  the  woods  of  Jamaica, 
where  it  is  in  considerable  estimation  among  the  local  practi- 
tioners under  the  names  of  birthwort  and  contrayerva.  Its  roots 
and  seeds  are  bitter  and  aromatic,  and  are  reputed  to  be  powerful 
antidotes  to  the  poison  of  serpents  and  other  venomous  reptiles. 
The  roots  in  decoction  are  an  excellent  tonic  and  stomachic,  but 
as  their  active  principle  is  more  completely  soluble  in  spirit 'than 
in  water,  the  tincture  is  a  still  better  preparation,  and  combined 
with  iron  very  effectual  in  restoring  the  menstrual  discharge 
when  it  has  been  suppressed  or  interrupted. 

This  plant  is  so  abundant  in  Jamaica,  that,  were  a  market 
found  for  it  in  England,  a  supply  to  almost  an  unlimited  extent 
might  be  obtained  ;  entitling  it  to  the  attention  of  the  medical 
practitioners  as  a  cheap  and  valuable  substitute  for  some  of  the 
more  costly  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica  of  our  shops. 

There  are  many  other  species  of  aristolochia  qommon  within 
the  tropics,  and  equally  entitled  to  attention  for  their  medicinal 
properties :  of  which  the  Aristolochia  trilobata  is  to  be  met  with 
on  the  south  side  of  Jamaica  as  abundantly  as  the  A.  odoratissima 
is  on  the  north,  and  the  infusion  of  its  roots  is  a  favourite  sto- 
machic with  the  negroes,  who  are  in  the  constant  habit  of 
employing  it,  under  the  name  of  bastard  contrayerva. 

In  the  woods  which  clothe  the  hills  adjoining  the  town  of 
Carthagena,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name  in  South 
America,  is  found  another  species,  the  Aristolochia  anguicida 
known  to  the  inhabitants  by  the  name  of  snake  poison,  or  contra 
capitan,  the  external  and  mternal  use  of  which,  if  employed  in 
sufficient  time,  is  said  to  counteract  the  bite  of  the  most  deadly 
serpents.  The  Indian  jugglers  mix  the  juice  of  its  rootg  by  mas- 
tication with  the  saliva,  of  which  they  introduce  a  few  drops  into 
the  mouths  of  the  snakes  which  they  exhibit,  in  order  to  stupify 
and  enable  them  to  handle  them  with  impunity 

Facts  such  as  these  are  well  worth  medical  investigation* 
14,  Ocfti^,  I^mouth,  June  15th,  1845. 
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THE  COMPOUND  INFUSION  OF  HORSERADISH. 

BT  MR.  THOMAS  GREENISn. 

In  making  the  above  preparation,  I  have  on  several  occasions 
observed  a  remarkable  difference  in  the  product,  bat  was  for 
some  time  at  a  loss  to  know  to  what  I  could  properly  attribute 
iL    The  formula  is, 

Horseradish  root  ilioed one  oonoe, 

Mostard-teed  iNndsed one  oimoe, 

BoiUng  distilled  water onepinti 

Compoiind  spirit  of  horseradiBh one  ounce. 

Mscerate  the  honeradish  root  and  mustard-ieed  in  the  water  two  hours, 
then  strain,  and  add  the  compound  spirit  of  horaeradish. 

Having  recently  made  a  few  experiments,  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  under  what  conditions  the  change  which  I  had 
observed  took  place,  I  am  induced  to  bring  the  subject  before 
the  notice  of  this  Society,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  not  be  altogether 
uninteresting,  and  may  likewise  tend  to  produce  greater 
uniformity  of  result.  I  procured  sufficient  horseradish  root  and 
black  mustard-seed  to  make  several  infusions,  and  after  slicing 
the  root  and  bruising  the  seed,  I  took  the  requisite  quantity  for 
half  a  pint  of  water.  In  the  6rst  infusion,  I  took  care  to  scald 
out  the  infusion  jug,  to  avoid  loss  of  heat,  so  that  the  ingredi* 
ents  may  be  put  together  at  a  temperature  of  212^.  No  percep- 
tible  change  took  place  during  the  period  of  maceration,  and  in 
two  hours  it  was  strained  off  and  the  compound  spirit  of  horse* 
radish  added ;  the  product  has  not  the  acridity  we  should  be  led 
to  expect  in  it,  the  predominant  taste  being  horseradish,  and 
that  by  no  means  strong.     A  sample  is  on  the  table,  No.  1 . 

In  the  second  infusion,  I  took  the  same  quantity  of  ingredi* 
ents  and  boding  water  as  before,  but  emitted  to  scald  out  the 
jug,  thereby  losing  sufficient  heat  to  lower  the  temperature 
considerably.  In  about  half  an  hour  I  took  off  the  cover  to 
examine  it,  when  a  highly  penetrating  acrid  vapour  very  irritating 
to  the  eyes  was  evolved,  and  after  being  strained  off  at  the 
expiration  of  two  hours,  and  the  compound  spirit  of  horseradish 
added,  its  smell  and  hot  pungent  taste  rendered  it  evident  to 
the  senses  that  the  infusion  was  not  weaker,  as  may  have  been 
expected  from  the  lower  temperature,  but  that  the  product  was  in 
fact  totally  different  to  that  of  the  former  experiment.  A  sample 
is  on  the  table,  No.  2. 

I  am  afraid  that  sufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  the 
fact,  that  the  Sinapis  nigra  is  the  officinal  mustard  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia.  Feeling,  however,  interested  in  the  subject,  I 
made  the  same  experiments  with  the  white  seed,  and  find  that 
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vnder  the  same  circumstaoces  the  results  are  similar,  excepting 
dMt  instead  of  a  volatile  oil  being  generated,  as  with  the  black 
mustard-seedy  9l  noH'VolaHle  acrid  substance  is  produced,  which 
materially  alters  the  product,  although  not  so  sensibly  as  in  the 
former  case.  The  two  infusions^  No.  1  and  No.  2,  are  on  the 
ti^le,  corresponding  with  the  same  numbers  of  the  former  ex- 
periments^ made  wiUi  the  black  mastard-seed. 

Although  the  volatile  oils  of  the  natural  order  Cruciferse,  to 
which  mustard  belongs,  have  been  as  yet  but  little  studied, 
seTeral  continental  Chemists  have  directed  their  attention  to 
them,  and  more  particularly  to  that  of  mustard ;  and  it  is  to  their 
researches  that  we  are  indebted  for  our  present  knowledge  of  the 
sobject.  it  appears  that  two  of  the  proximate  principles  of 
bhick  mustard- seed  are  myronic  acid  and  my  rosy  nc,  or  emulsia 
of  black  mustard,  and  that,  with  the  aid  of  water,  by  their  mutual 
action  the  volatile  oil  of  mustard  is  generated;  I  suppose  by 
contact,  as  in  the  emulsin  and  amygdalin  of  the  almond,  when 
the  hydrocyanic  acid  and  oil  of  bitter  almonds  are  generated. 
I  find,  likewise,  that  acids,  alcohol,  and  heat  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  the  volatile  oil ;  not  having  used  either  of  the  two  former, 
I  could  only  attribute  the  result  to  the  different  temperatures  of 
the  water  employed  in  the  two  infusions,  and  on  further  reference 
to  the  analogous  principle,  emulsin,  in  bitter  almonds,  I  find  that 
it  is  coagulated  at  212^,  and  rendered  thereby  incapable  of  acting 
on  the  amygdalin  for  the  production  of  the  volatile  oil,  which  I 
presume  to  be  the  case  in  the  present  instance ;  and  that  its  deve- 
lopment in  the  infusion  No.  2  is  due  to  the  lower  temperature, 
occasioned  by  the  loss  of  heat,  consequent  on  the  omission  of 
scalding  out  the  infusion  jug,  the  temperature  being  under  that 
which  is  required  to  coagulate  the  emulsin.  I  observed,  how- 
ever, that  if  the  infusion  No.  1,  in  which  the  emulsin  has  been 
coagulated,  be  allowed  to  stand  for  about  twelve  hours,  the  vola- 
tile oil  becomes  developed  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  proximate  principles  of  white  mustard  differ  from  those  of 
the  black ;  the  product  of  the  latter  being  a  volatile  acrid  oil, 
and  that  of  the  former  a  non^volatile  acrid  substance,  but  the 
production  of  both  is  influenced  by  heat  in  a  similar  manner. 

Although  the  horseradish  does  not,  I  believe,  to  any  extent 
influence  the  above  results,  it  demands  at  least  a  few  observations 
from  the  supposed  identity  of  its  volatile  oil  with  that  of  the  black 
mustard.  From  the  researches  of  MM.  Boutron,  Fremy,  and 
other  continental  Chemists,  it  would  appear  that  the  horseradish 
root  contains  similar  principles  to  the  black  mustard-seed ;  the 
odour,  specific  gravity,  and  reactions  of  the  volatile  oils  pro- 
duced seem  to  establish  their  identity,  but  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  formed  differs.   The  root  in  its  natural  state  is  quite  inodorous. 
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but  contains  sufficient  water,  so  that  when  cut  or  bruised,  the 
proximate  principles  are  brought  into  contact,  and  the  same 
action  takes  place  in  the  root  as  in  the  jug,  when  water  is  added 
to  the  mustard-seed,  followed  by  the  development  of  the  volatile 
oil. 

In  reference  to  its  therapeutic  employment,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  laws  which  regulate  the  production  of  this 
oil  should  be  well  understood,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  intentions 
of  the  prescriber;  and  the  dispenser  would  find  himself  in  an 
unenviable  position  if,  after  having  supplied  draughts  made 
with  the  infusion  where  the  emulsin  is  coagulated,  he  were 
to  furnish  a  fresh  supply  in  which  the  volatile  oil  had  been 
generated.  The  scientific  Pharmaceutist  would  readily  per- 
ceive in  the  lower  temperature  the  real  cause  of  the  mischief; 
but  the  confidence  of  the  patient,  whose  knowledge  of  proximate 
vegetable  principles  must  necessarily  be  limited,  would  be  mate- 
rially shaken,  and  the  unfavourable  impression  then  formed 
would  be  with  difficulty  removed,  even  with  the  advantage  of  an 
opportunity  to  offer  a  full  explanation  of  the  cause,  which  very 
frequently  is  not  afforded  him. 

30^  Conduit  Street 

The  following  papers  from  the  Scientific  Committee  were  read  : 

ON  PALM  SUGAR. 

Dr.  Pereira  laid  before  the  meeting  two  specimens  of  palm 
sugar,  one  from  Cuddalore  in  the  East  Indies,  the  other  from 
Mogadore. 

The  specimen  of  Cuddalore  palm  sugar  was  furnished  to  him 
by  a  former  pupil,  Mr.  James  Stevens,  who  had  recently  arrived 
from  Cuddalore  as  surgeon  to  a  vessel,  which  brought  to  this 
country  a  large  quantity  of  palm  sugar.  This  sugar  belonged  to 
the  class  of  white  or  refined  sugars.  It  is  yellowish  white,  and 
has  the  texture  auvl  flavour  of  reBned  cane  sugar.  Subjoined  is 
a  notice  of  this  sugar  furnished  to  Dr.  Pereira  by  Mr.  Stevens. 

The  other  sample  of  palm  sugar  came  from  Mogadore.  Dr. 
Pereira  obtained  it  from  a  broker,  under  the  name  of  ''  Date 
Suffar  from  Mogadore,^*  It  is  a  brown  or  unrefined  sugar,  but 
wants  the  sparkling  crystalline  texture  of  brown  cane  sugar. 

A  broker  informed  Dr.  Pereira  that  the  palm  sugars  (known 
in  trade  as  date  sugars)  brought  from  Cuddalore,  Mogadore,  and 
other  places,  are  deficient  in  what  is  technically  called  strength  : 
that  is,  when  refined,  they  form  a  sugar  which  crumbles  in 
drying.  Hence  these  sugars  are  sold,  as  imported,  to  the  grocers 
for  mixing  :  they  do  not  pay  for  refining. 
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BT  MR.  JABIES  STEVENS. 

Palm  sugak  is  manufactured  principally  at  Cuddalore  on  the 
Coromandel  coast,  by  some  French  merchants  of  Pondicherry, 
by  which  means  it  comes  into  the  English  market  as  colonial 
sugar,  whereas,  if  made  at  Pondicherry,  it  would  bear  the  heavy 
duty  of  foreign  produce. 

It  is  mostly  got  by  refining  the ^o^^ary  or  crude  sugar  used  by 
the  poorer  classes  in  India.  Jaggary  is  darker  coloured  than  the 
coarsest  Muscovado  sugar.  It  is  granular  or  moist ;  comes  in  a 
mat  or  bag  made  of  palm  leaves ;  is  chiefly  brought  from  the 
island  of  Ceylon  by  native  vessels  (donies)  and  is  made  by 
inspissating  the  juice  of  various  kinds  of  palm,  principally  the 
Palmyra  or  brah  palm^  also  the  cocoa  palm,  and  the  lesser  fan 
palm^  and  to  the  northward,  the  wild  date  palm.  The  juice  is 
collected  during  the  night,  by  making  incisions  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  stems  of  the  trees,  and  afterwards  boiling  it  down  before 
fermentation  takes  place ;  chunam  (lime  from  sea  shells)  being 
added  to  retard  the  same.  The  thick  syrup  thus  obtained  is 
mixed  with  sand  and  stones  to  the  amount  of  ten  or  fifteen  percent, 
to  make  it  more  solid,  portable,  and  heavier  (of  course  this  is 
done  by  the  natives,  the  most  abominable  set  of  rascals  under 
the  sun).  The  same  juices,  before  they  ferment,  form  a  cool  and 
pleasant  drink,  toddy ;  but  if  allowed  to  go  on  to  vinous  fermen- 
tation, becQme  arrack,  which  is  distilled.  In  India,  all  the  palm 
plantations  (toddy  topes)  used  for  the  last  two  purposes,  pay  a 
duty  to  the  Company  of  one  rupee  (U.  lOrf.)  each  tree  per  year. 

At  Cuddalore  there  are  five  sugar-houses,  the  principal  of  which 
belongs  to  Viney  and  Cardoza  of  Pondicherry.  Their  plan  is  to 
dissolve  the  jaggary  in  water  over  a  fire,  at  the  same  time  mixing 
chunam,  to  check  fermentation,  with  it ;  after  this  it  is  strained 
through  a  filter  of  animal  charcoal,  again  boiled,  and  strained 
through  cotton  bags.  For  the  purposes  of  clarifying,  they  use 
eggs  and  chunam.  When  the  syrup  is  of  a  proper  consistence^ 
It  is  put  into  wooden  or  earthen  coolers,  and  the  molasses 
allowed  to  drain  oiF.  To  whiten  it  as  much  as  possible,  rum,  or 
sometimes  a  fine  syrup,  is  poured  over  the  sugar  whilst  in  the 
coolers ;  it  is  then  exposed  to  the  sun  to  dry,  and  lastly  packed 
in  gunny  bags  for  exportation.  It  is  never  mixed  with  cane  sugar. 
The  sugar  thus  produced,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  eventually  super- 
sede the  cane  sugar.  It  can  be  manufactured  at  a  less  cost,  and 
the  palms  affording  it  grow  in  abundance  in  all  parts  of  the  tropics, 
in  a  dry  sandy  soil,  which  would  produce  nothing  else  of  value. 
They  require  very  little  cultivation — merely  enough  to  keep  the 
luxuriant  vegetation  from  springing  up  into  a  jungle  around  them, 
and  to  remove  the  numerous  parasitical  plants  from  their  stems. 
Of  course  the  sugar  will  improve  in  quality  when  more  experience 
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has  been  gained  in  the  way  of  making  it — the  oldest  factory 
having  been  established  only  five  years.  The  quantity  produced 
I  should  think  was  above  six  thousand  tons  last  year.  The 
molasses  are  at  present  of  little  or  no  value  in  the  English  market, 
but  two  of  the  houses  at  Guddalore,  are  making  rum  of  it,  a 
sample  of  which  came  to  England  this  winter. 

The  Palmyra  and  cocoa  palms  grow  to  the  height  of  100  feet 
or  more,  in  eight  or  nine  years,  and  the  latter  variety  will  for 
many  years  yield  500  nuts  per  annum,  a  succession  of  fruit  being 
produced  on  the  same  tree  throughout  the  year;  the  Palmyra 
palm  leaves  are  used  for  writing  purposes  by  the  natives,  they 
scratch  the  letters  on  the  leaf  with  a  style. 

Were  the  French  colonists  at  Pondicherry  to  mannfacture 
sugar  in  their  own  territory,  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  import 
it  into  France.  By  a  treaty  between  them  and  the  East  IndJa 
Company,  they  abstain  from  manufacturing  opium  and  salt,  in 
consideration  of  which  they  are  paid  by  the  Company  a  sum  of 
money,  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  government  both  at 
Pondicherry  and  Bourbon.  However,  the  settlers  would  prefer 
being  under  the  rule  of  the  British,  as  they  consider  their 
commerce  would  be  benefited  by  it. 

ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  SAMOVY  ISINGLASS. 

BY  DR.  PEREIRA,  F.R.S. 

Among  the  numerous  kinds  of  isinglass  known  in  English 
commerce,  there  is  one  which  is  well  known  by  the  name  of 
samovy  isinglass.  It  is  imported  from  Russia  in  three  forms, 
viz.,  as  leaf,  booky  and  short  staple^  and  is  in  considerable  demand 
among  brewers  for  making  finings. 

Some  doubt  has  hitherto  existed  as  to  its  origin.  In  the  last 
edition  of  the  Elements  of  Materia  Medica,  I  stated  two  reasons 
for  believing  that  it  was  the  produce  of  the  fish  called  by  natu- 
ralists the  Silurus  giants^  these  were,  firsi,  that  the  Russian  name 
of  this  fish  was  5om,  a  term  from  which  the  word  samovy  oxsomovy 
might  possibly  be  derived.  Secondly,  that  according  to  Marlins, 
from  this  fish  are  obtained,  leaf,  book,  and  staple  isinglass,  the 
three  forms  in  which  samovy  isinglass  occurs  in  English  commerce. 

Mr.  Faber  was  kind  enough  to  enquire,  at  my  suggestion,  of 
his  Russian  correspondents  whether  this  opinion  was  well  founded 
or  otherwise,  and  I  have  recently  received  the  following  commu- 
nication from  him  on  the  subject:  **  I  have  ascertained,"  he  says, 
"  from  some  of  my  Russian  friends,  that  what  you  supposed,  is 
quite  correct,  viz.,  that  the  samovy  isinglass  comes  from  the 
Russian  fish  som.  The  Russians,  having  no  article,  make  an 
adjective  of  som  by  adding  wy,  and  then  .  pronounce  it 
samovy,  although  they  spell  it  samovy.** 
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ON  THE  CIRCULAR  POLARIZATION  OF  SEVERAL 
TEREBINTHINATE  SUBSTANCES. 

BY  DR.  FBREIRA,  F.a.S. 

In  1818  Biot  announced  the  existence  of  the  property  of  circu- 
lar polarization  in  several  liquids.  The  statement  was  made  on 
the.22d  of  September,  1818,  in  a  paper  read  at  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  published  in  its  Memoires  for  the  year  18)7,  ^ 
In  this  memoir  Biot  states  that  he  had  accidentally  dis- 
covered the  rotation  of  oil  of  turpentine,  while  engaged  in  the 
examination  of  crystallized  laminae  placed  in  very  refractive 
media,  such  as  this  oil.  He  perceived  that  the  oil  modified  the 
condition  of  the  polarized  rays  which  traversed  it ;  and  on  ex- 
amination found  that  this  liquid  possessed  that  remarkable 
property  of  rotating  the  planes  of  polarization  of  luminous  rays, 
which  is  commonly  denominated  circular  polarization. 

Biot  observes,  that  while  in  quartz  or  rock  crystal,  there  exist 
two  opposite  directions  of  rotation,  in  oil  of  turpentine  the 
rotation  is  constantly  in  one  direction,  namely,  from  the  right 
towards  the  left  of  the  observer.  He  made  a  number  of  experi- 
ments to  determine  the  extent  or  degree  of  rotation,  and  con- 
cluded, that  ill  commercial  oil  of  turpentine^  at  the  temperature 
of  68^  Fahr.,  the  mean  rotation  of  the  rays  transmitted  by  red 
glass  is,  for  every  centimetre  [=:  0.39371  of  an  English  inch], 
2^067 :  but  that  in  dl  of  turpentine^  purified  by  several  dis- 
tillations, and  at  the  temperature  of  37^4  Fahr.,  the  mean 
rotation  of  the  same  rays  is,  for  every  centimetre,  2°8628. 

Biot  examined  other  liquids,  and  found  several  which  also 
evinced  rotatory  phenomena ;  and  in  some  the  rotation  was  in 
an  opposite  direction  to  that  of  oil  of  turpentine.  Thus,  lie 
found  that  the  essence  of  lemons  had  a  n^&^handed,  while  oil 
of  turpentine  had  ^  /c/lf-handed  rotation.  Moreover,  the  energy 
or  degree  of  rotation  was  found  to  be  very  unequal ;  for  while  a 
column  of  151 J  millimetres  [:=5.96  English  inches]  of  essence 
of  lemons  routed  the  red  rays  6&^  to  the  right,  a  column  of  oil 
of  turpentine  of  the  same  length  rotated  the  red  rays  only  38^ 
to  the  left :  so  that  the  rotatory  force  of  the  essence  of  lemons 
was  to  that  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  as  66  to  38.  Consequently, 
by  mixing  66  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine  with  38  parts  of  essence 
of  lemon,  a  mixture  was  obtained,  which  did  not  evince  rotatory 
phenomena;  since  the  rotatory  power  of  the  one  liquid  was 
compensated  by  that  of  the  other. 

In  the  13th  volume  pf  the  Memoires  de  VAcademie  des 
JScienceSi  1835,  appeared  another  paper  by  Biot,  entitled  Mimovre 
sur  la  Polarisation  oirculaire  et  sur  ses  applications  d  la  Ckimie 
Organique*    This  memoir  was  read  at  the  Academy  on  the  5th  of 
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November,  1832.  In  it  Biot  states  that  a  column  of  152  milli* 
metres  [=  5.98  English  inches]  of  oil  of  turpentine  caused  the 
rotation  of  the  red  rays  to  the  left,  through  an  arc  of  45*^ ;  or,  by 
calculation,  through  an  arc  of  59^.21  for  a  column  of  200  milli- 
metres  [=7.87  English  inches].  The  oil  had  been  rectified  with 
great  care  by  M.  Dumas,  and  was  the  same  as  that  of  which  he 
published  an  analysis  in  the  Annales  de  CIdmie  et  de  Physique, 
for  July,  1832.  Biot  does  not,  however,  state  the  temperature 
of  the  oil  at  the  time  at  which  he  determined  its  rotating  power; 
but  it  is  obvious  that  this  highly  rectified  oil  possessed  a  higher 
rotating  power  than  those  oils,  the  polarization  of  which  he  had 
noticed  in  his  first  memoir,  and  which  I  have  just  referred  to. 

On  the  4(h  of  December,  1843,  my  friend,  Dr.  Leeson, 
Assistant  Physician  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  read  a  pa()er 
before  the  Chemical  Society  of  London,  and  which  has  been 
published  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Society *s  Memoirs 
entitled  *'  Observations  on  the  Circular  Polarization  of  Lighty 
by  transmission  through  Fluids.*'  In  this  paper  Dr.  Leeson 
states,  that  every  sample  of  oil  of  turpentine  which  he  had  exa- 
mined, possessed  a  n^A^-handed  rotation,  and  that  he  had  been 
unable  to  find  any  oil  of  turpentine  with  a  left-handed  rotation, 
as  described  by  Biot.  In  fact,  he  had  observed  that  the  rotations 
of  oil  of  turpentine  and  essence  of  lemon,  instead  of  being 
opposite,  as  stated  by  Biot,  were  identical :  that  is,  they  coincided 
in  direction,  being  in  both  cases  right-handed,  though  they  differed 
in  degree.  Thus  a  column  of  ten  inches  of  essence  of  lemon, 
eflPected  a  rotation  to  the  right  of  150^;  while  the  same  length 
of  column  of  rectified  oil  of  turpentine,  effected  a  rotation  also 
to  the  right  of  50^,  and  that  of  common  oil  of  turpentine  of 
40®  only. 

As  soon  as  Dr.  Leeson's  paper  appeared,  I  submitted  several 
samples  of  English  oil  of  turpentine  to  careful  examination,  and 
satisfied  myself  of  the  accuracy  of  Dr.  Leeson's  observation,  that 
the  rotation  was  right-handed.  But  entertaining  a  full  confidence 
in  the  accuracy  of  Biot's  statements,  I  immediately  suspected 
that  the  liquids  examined  by  these  two  observers  were  dissimilar; 
and  my  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  the  French  and 
English  oils  of  turpentine  confirmed  my  suspicions.  Indeed,  I 
had  long  previously  suspected  that  there  were  some  remarkable 
differences  between  different  kinds  of  oils  ot  turpentine,  from  the 
fact  of  the  unequal  quantities  of  artificial  camphor,  which  had 
been  respectively  obtained  from  them. 

Oil  of  turpentine  of  French  commerce  is  obtained  from  what 
is  called  Bordeaux  turpentine^  which  is  the  produce  of  the  Pinus 
tnaritima  of  De  Candolie  (the  Pinus  pinaster  of  Lambert)  a 
coniferous  tree,  which  grows  abundantly  in  the  southern  maritime 
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parts  of  Europe,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bordeaux, 
afid  between  that  city  and  Bayonne. 

Oil  of  turpentine  of  English  commerce,  on  the  contrary,  is 
almost  exclusively  procured  from  American  turpentine,  the  pro- 
duce chiefly  of  Pinus  palttstris  of  Lambert,  but  partly  also  of 
Pinits  tceda  of  Lambert.  These  two  species  grow  in  Virginia 
and  Carolina,  which  States  principally  supply  the  American  tur- 
|)entine  of  commerce. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  accuracy  or  inaccuracy  of  my  sus- 
picions, I  wrote  to  my  friend,  M.  Guibourt,  Professor  of  Phar- 
tnaceutical  Natural  History  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  at  Paris, 
begging  him  to  send  me  a  sample  of  French  oil  of  turpentine 
which  possessed  the  left-handed  rotation  described  by  Biot.  1  at 
the  same  time  explained  to  him  Dr.  Leeson's  observations  on 
the  English  oil,  and  my  suspicions  that  the  French  and  English 
oils  possessed  different  optical  properties,  derived  from  their  dif- 
ferent origin. 

In  February  last  I  received  a  reply  to  my  application  with  two 
samples  of  French  oil  of  turpentine.  In  his  letter  to  me  on  the 
subject,  M .  Guibourt  observes,  that  **  M.  Biot  ascribes  the  result 
obtained  by  Dr.  I^eson^  of  the  right-handed  polarization  of  the 
essence  of  turpentine  to  a  difference  in  the  mode  of  observation." 

One  of  the  samples  of  oil  is  marked  •*  Essence  of  Turpentine 
rectified  with  Water.*'  Its  density  is  0.871.  The  other  is 
marked  ''  Essence  of  Turpentine  of  Commerce/*  The  density 
of  this  is  0.880.  Both  samples  possess  left-handed  rotation  ; 
thus  establishing  the  accuracy  of  my  conclusion,  that  the  French 
and  English  oils  of  turpentine  have  opposite  rotations.  I  may 
further  observe,  that  Dr.  Leeson  examined  them  at  my  house, 
and  is  quite  satisfied  that  the  direction  of  the  rotation  is  that 
which  Biot  has  described  it,  namely  left-handed.  I  have  also 
satisfied  Professor  Guibourt  and  M.  Bourchardat,  that  English 
oil  of  turpentine  possesses  W^A/-handed  rotation ;  for  in  my 
recent  visit  to  Paris,  I  took  with  me  a  sample  of  the  English  oil, 
which  was  carefully  examined  by  M.  Bourchardat,  at  the  Hotel 
Dieu,  with  Biot's  instrument,  in  the  presence  of  Professor  Gui- 
bourt and  myself;  and  M.  Bourchardat  instantly  acknowledged 
ihat  it  was  rt^^Nhanded. 

I  find  also,  as  might  be  expected,  that  by  mixing  the  two  oils 
in  proper  proportions,  their  rotatory  powers  are  mutually  com- 
pensated ;  and  a  mixture  is  obtained  which  does  not  present 
rotatory  phenomena.  M.  Guibourt  was  kind  enough  to  send 
roe  the  results  of  the  examination,  made  by  himself  and  M. 
Bourchardat,  of  several  species  of  turpentine.  These  are  in- 
<c]uded  in  the  subjoined  list. 

During  my  examination  of  these  substances,  I  observed  a 
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curious  and  important  phenomenon,  namely  a  remarkable  molecu* 
lar  change,  attended  with  an  alteration  in  the  direction  of  rotation 
produced  on  some  of  these  bodies  by  the  action  of  heat.     For  I 
assume  that  the  circular  polarization  of  liquids,  unlike  that  of 
quartz,  is  a  molecular  property,  since  it  is  independent  of  the 
position,  mutual  distance,  and  repose  or  motion  of  the  molecules. 
The  change  referred  to  I  firet  observed  in  the  case  of  balsam  of 
Canada,  a  substance  usually  regarded  as  a  compound  of  volatile 
oil  and  resin.     Now  the  rotation  of  the  balsam  is  right-handed, 
but  that  of  the  volatile  oil  obtained  from  the  balsam  by  distil- 
lation, without  water,  is  left-handed.    This  fact,  which  I  commu- 
nicated some  months  since  to  Professor  Guibourt,  I  at  first  sup- 
posed to  be  explicable  by  the  existence  in  the  balsam  of  two 
substances  of  different  volatilities  and  opposite  rotating  powers: 
the  more  volatile  one  possessiug  left-handed,  while  the  less  vola- 
tile, but  preponderating  ingredient,  was  endowed  with  right- 
handed  rotation.     But  to  my  surprise  I  found  that  the  resinou« 
residue  in  the  retort,  as  well  as  the  volatile  oil  which  distilled 
over,  possessed  left-handed  rotation.     I  am  dnven,  therefore,  to 
the  conclusion,  that  both  the  oil  and  the  resin  were  products, 
not  educts:   that  is,  they  did  not  pre-exist  in  the  balsam,  but 
were  formed  under  the  influence  of  heat. 

The  turpentines  (pleoresins)  and  the  volatile  oils  obtained  from 
them  by  distillation,  may  be  conveniently,  for  my  present  pur- 
pose, arranged  in  two  series,  the  one  including  those  which  rotate 
the  polarized  rays  in  a  left-handed  direction,  and  which  I  shall 
call  lavo^gyraie ;  the  other,  embracing  those  which  rotate  the 
planes  in  a  right-handed  direction,  and  which  I  shall  term  dextro- 
gyrate. 

1.    LEFT-HANDED  OR  LJEVO-GYRATB  TORPEKTINES. 

1.  Bordeaux  turpentine ,  the  produce  of  Ptnus  maritima^ 
very  transparent,  and  of  an  honey-yellow  colour,  contained  in  a 
flask  of  seventy  millimetres  [=  2.76  English  inches]  in  diameter. 
It  was  difficult  to  observe  its  polarizing  property ;  for  its  deep 
colour  obstructed  the  perception  of  the  second  image.  M.  Bour- 
chardaty  by  examining  it  alone,  found  that  for  a  thickness  of 
seventy  millimetres,  it  had  a  left-handed  rotation  of  8^ ;  that 
is,  it  required  the  doubly-refracting  analyser  to  be  turned  99  to 
the  left  to  obtain  the  second  image  of  the  blue  colour  of  the 
flower  of  flax  {Linum  ueitatisgimum), 

2.  Commercial  and  unrectified  OH  of  Bordeaux  turpentine* 
Density  0.880  at  48''  Fahr.— Left-handed  rotation  33^1,  for  a 
length  of  100  millimetres  [3.93  English  inches]  that  is,  it  required 
the  doubly-refracting  analyser  to  be  returned  33"  to  the  left  to 
obtain  the  second  image  of  the  colour  of  the  flax-flower^  or  a 
violet  pale  blue. 
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3*  OH  of  Bordeaux  turpentine  rectified  without  water. — M, 
Gaibourt  took  2  kilogrammes  260  grammes  [about  61b8.  troy]  of 
good  oU  of  Qordeaux  turpentine,  and  put  it  into  the  cucurbit 
of  an  alembic,  and  distilled,  without  the  addition  of  water,  500 
grammes  [about  l^lb.  troy]  of  oil.  The  oil  had  a  density  of 
0.871  at  4S<'  Fahr. ;  and* with  a  column  of  100  millimetres,  it 
produced  a  left-handed  deviation  of  37^  8. 

4*  Oil  of  Bordeaux  turpentine^  rectified  with  water.  First 
product, — AfYer  the  preceding  oil  had  distilled  over,  M.  Guibourt 
pat  some  water,  and  again  submitted  the  oil  to  distillation.  The 
oil  obtained  had  %  density  of  0.872,  and  its  left-handed  devia- 
tion, for  a  column  of  100  millim^ires  was  36^. 

5.  Oil  of  Bordeaux  turpentine^  rectified  with  water.  Second 
and  ulterior  products, — The  last  portions  of  oil  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling the  oil  with  water,  were  feebly  yellow,  less  fluid  than  the 
first  products,  and,  when  poured  out,  a  little  filamentory.  Its 
density  was  0.889  at  48°  Fahr. ;  and  its  left-handed  deviation 
26°  for  a  column  of  100  millimetres. 

'*  It  results  from  these  experiments,"  says  M.  Guibourt,  '^  that 
the  oil  of  Bordeaux  turpentine  contains  at  least  two  oils  of 
different  densities  and  volatilities,  and  which  do  not  act  equally  on 
polarized  light ;  the  last  product  of  rectification  acting  much  lesi^. 
feebly  than  the  first.  The  unrectified  oil,  consequently,  ought 
to  produce  a  left-handed  deviation  intermediate  between  the 
first  and  the  last  rectified  product." 

6.  Strasburg  turpentine;  turpentine  of  the  silver  fir  (Abies 
picea^  or  Abies  taxifolia).  It  had  a  citron  odour,  was  quite 
transparent,  almost  liquid,  and  had  a  pale  yellow  colour.  It 
was  examined  in  a  square  flask.  It  had  a  left-handed  rotation 
of  5^  for  a  thickness  of  70  millimetres  [=2.75  English  inches.] 

7.  Oil  of  Strasburg  turpentine^  obuined  by  distillation 
from  the  preceding  turpentine.  Its  specific  gravity  at  63.6  Fahr. 
wii^  0.861.  Its  left-handed  rotation  at  the  temperature  of  59^ 
Fahr.,  for  ICO  millimetres,  was  13^2  for  the  flax-flower  tint. 

8»  Larch  turpentine ;  genuine  Venice  turpentine ;  turpentine 
of  Larix  Europtsa,     Left-handed  rotation  5^9. 

9.  OU  of  balsam  of  Canada,  obtained  by  distilling  balsam 
of  Canada  without  water.  Rotation  left-handed,  for  a  column 
of  six  inches,  35°  for  the  flax-flower  tint. 

10.  Resin  of  Balsam  of  Caacwia.— Rotation  left-handed. 

2.    RIOHT-HANDKD  OK  DEXTRO-OYRATE  TURPENTINES. 

1.  Rectified  oil  of  turpentine  of  English  commerce,  o6- 
tmnedfrom  American  turpentine,  the  produce  of  Pinus  palustris 
chiefly,  and  Pinus  tada. 

Its  density  at  53.6  Fahr.  was  0.867.  Its  right-handed  rotation 
for  a  column  of  108  millimetres  [=4.25  English  inches],  at  a 
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temperature  of  69°  Fahr.,  was  22°  5,  for  the  violet  blue  tint,  and 
for  the  rays  transmitted  by  red  glass,  from  16°  9  to  17^, 

2.  Balsam  of  Canada,  obtained  from  Abies  bahamea.  la 
a  cylindrical  vessel  of  about  50  millimetres  [=1.96  fingUsh 
inches]  in  thickness,  its  right-handed  deviation  was  6^. 

I  have  subsequently  examined  balsam  of  Canada,  from  several 
sources,  and  find  them  all  right-handed. 

'^This  opposition  (in  the  optical  properties  of  the  two  balsams 
obtained  respectively  from  Abies picea  and  Abies  balsamea)  is,'' 
says  M.  Guibourt,  <<  very  remarkable,  on  account  of  the  great 
affinity  which  exists  between  the  trees,  as  well  as  of  the  remark- 
able similarity  which  exists  between  the  chemical  properties  of 
the  two  balsams/' 


ON  SOME  VEGETABLE  AND  MINERAL  PRODUCTIONS 
OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Dr.  Pereira  laid  before  the  Committee  specimens  of  some 
vegetable  and  mineral  substances  recently  brought  from  New 
Zealand,  and  which  he  had  received  from  Mr.  W.  Brown,  formerly 
of  that  country,  and  who  was  desirous  of  ascertaining  their 
properties  and  commercial  value.  Dr.  Pereira  arranged  them 
in  natural  historical  order,  and  appended  a  few  observations 
to  each. 

1.    MINERALS. 

The  mineral  substances  consisted  of  native  sulphur^  from 
White  island ;  a  substance  commonly  called  magnesia,  and  said 
to  be  dug  out  of  the  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Auckland; 
Hack  oxide  of  manganese  from  the  isle  of  Waiheke,  copper  ore 
from  the  island  of  Kawau,  and  brown  coal. 

The  substance  erroneously  denominated  magnesia,  is  a  soft, 
white,  light  mass  of  siliceous  animalcules.  It  has  been  examined 
microscopically  both  by  Mr.  Bowerbank  and  Mr.  H.  Deane,  the 
former  of  whom  states  that  it  consists  of  several  species  of 
gallionella,  a  few  species  of  navicula,  and  others,  iutermixed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  sand.  I  understand  that  a  similar 
error  was  made  in  America ;  an  animalcular  mass  of  silica  being 
mistaken  and  used  for  magnesia  ! 

2.    VEGETABLES. 

The  vegetable  substances  have  been  arranged  according  to  the 
natural  orders  of  the  plants  yielding  them. 

1.  SmilacecBy  R.  Brown. — Specimens  of  the  cut  stems,  the 
ieaf,  berry,  and  extract  of  the  stems  of  a  plant  called  by  the 
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natives  kareao,  the  Ripoffonum  parviflomm  of  Robert  Brown. 
(See  Allan  Cunningham,  in  Hookers  Companion  to  the  Botani- 
cal Magazine^  vol.  ii).  It  is  said  to  possess  similar  virtues  to 
those  of  sarsaparilla,  a  statement  by  no  means  improbable,  con- 
sidering that  it  belongs  to  the  same  natural  fami?y  as  the  genus 
Smilax.  Should  experience  confirm  the  truth  of  the  statement, 
the  plant  might  l>e  conveniently  called  New  Zealand sarsaparilla. 
The  stems  are  said  to  yield  1 2  per  cent,  of  extract.  The  specimen 
of  extract  furnished  me  is  slightly  bitter>  and  contains  starch-gum 
and  traces  of  astringent  matter. 

2,  ConifertB^  Lindley. — The  cowdie-pine  resin^  also  known  as 
kouri  resiny  or  cowdie  gum^  is  obtained  from  a  coniferous  plant, 
growing  exclusively  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Northern 
Island.  It  is  the  kouri  or  kauri  of  the  natives,  the  Dammara 
australis  of  Don,  and  Agathis  australis  of  Salisbury.  A 
botanical  description  of  this  tree  is  given  in  Mr.  Lambert's  second 
edition  of  his  splendid  work  on  the  genus  Pinus,  and  also  in 
Loudon's  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britannicumy  vol.  iv. 

The  resin  exudes  from  the  stem  spontaneously,  and  by  incision 
(Bennett,  London  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  ix,  p.  149).  It  is  also 
found  undeiground  in  various  parts  of  the  same  island,  where 
the  pine  trees  now  no  longer  exist.  My  informant,  Mr.  W« 
Brown,  tells  me  that  he  has  found  it  at  the  depth  of  at  least  two 
feet.  Dieffenbach  {Traveb  in  New  Zeidand,  vol.  i.  p.  ^01, 
1843)  also  alludes  to  the  existence  of  this  resin  scattered  over 
the  surface  of  the  ground  in  certain  parts  of  the  Northern  Island, 
where,  in  not  very  remote  times,  the  cowdie  pine  must  have 
grown,  though  it  is  now  no  longer  found  theie.  The  resin  which 
has  exuded  from  the  stems  of  trees  now  in  existence,  has  a  more 
or  less  milky  or  opalescent  appearance,  and  in  the  more  recent 
specimens  is  somewhat  odorous;  whilst  those  samples  which 
have  been  buried  in  the  earth  are  transparent,  more  nearly 
resemble  amber  in  colour  and  appearance,  and  are  quite  devoid 
of  odour.  The  American  dealers  prefer  the  latter  sort.  Some 
years  ago,  this  resin  was  described  by  Mr.  Prideaux  {Lond,  and 
Edinb.  Phil.  Mag.,  vol.  xii.,  p.  249,  1838).  His  examination 
of  it  had  a  special  relation  to  its  employment  in  the  arts;  and 
he  suggested  its  applicability  to  the  manufacture  of  varnishes, 
sealing  wax,  and  resin  gas  for  the  purposes  of  illumination. 

It  is  extensively  employed,  I  am  informed,  by  the  Americans, 
who  purchase  it  at  New  Zealand.  Mr.  Darwin  {Narrative  of 
the  surveying  Voyages  of  Her  Majesty^ s  Ships  Adventure  and 
BeagleyYol.  iil.,  p.  510,  1839),  says,  that  it  is  sold  to  them  at  a 
penny  the  pound,  but  that  its  use  is  kept  secret.  Mr.  \Vm. 
Brown,  however,  informs  me  that  they  readily  purchase  it  at 
New  Zealand  at  £16  per  ton  ;    and  on  one  occasion,  a  captain 
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g^ve  £45  per  ton  for  it*     He  understood  that  it  was  employed- 
in  America,  as  a  substitute  for  oopal,  in  the  manufacture  of  var- 
nishes; not  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  latter  resin*  but  mixed 
with  it,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  copal  to  three  parts  cowdie 
resin. 

Recently  Dr.  R.  D.  Thorn  on  {Lond.  Edinb.  and  DubL  PhiL 
Mag.y  vol.  xxiiL,  p.  81,  1843)  has  submitted  cowdie  resin  to 
chemical  examination,  and  found  thrt  it  consists  of  two  resinous 
substances,  the  one  acid,  and  called  by  him  dammaric  add;  the 
other  neutral,  and  termed  dammaran.  The  first  is  soluble  ia 
weak  alcohol ;  while  the  second  is  insoluble  in  weak  alcohol,  but 
is  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  The  formula  for  the  entire  resin, 
as  well  as  for  dammaran,  is  C40  Hgi  Os ;  while  that  for  anhydrous 
dammaric  add  is  C40  Hm  O^. 

3.  Taxacem^  Lindley. — The  collection  given  me  by  Mr.  W. 
Brown  contains  two  substances  belonging  to  the  family  taxaceta. 

One  of  these  is  called  by  the  natives  Tanekaha.  It  is  the 
I^yUocl(ndu8  triekamanoides  of  Don*  Specimens  of  the  bark 
leaf,,  and  extract  of  the  bark,  have  been  sent.  The  bark  is  used 
in  dyeing  red.  Mr.  W.  Brown  tells  me  that  boat  sails  are  d^ed 
with  it  to  preserve  them.  One  pound  of  the  bark  is  said  to  yield 
sixty-three  grains  of  tannin. 

The  extract  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Brown  has  a  beautiful  ruby 
red  tint ;  its  taste  was  astrmgent.  Its  solution  in  water  produces 
with  gelatine  a  precipitate,  and  with  the  persalts  of  iron  a  dark 
green  colour. 

The  other  Uxaceous  plant  is  that  called  by  the  New  Zea- 
landers  Eimu,  It  is  the  Dacrydium  cupremnum  of  Solander. 
Specimens  of  the  bark,  branch  with  leaves,  exudation  (which  is 
said  to  resemble  Atno),  aud  extract  of  the  bark  have  been  sent. 
One  pound  of  the  bark  is  said  to  yield  eighty*five  grains  of 
extract. 

4.  Saxifragace<By  De  CandoUe. — ^To  this  order  belongs  the 
plant,  called  by  the  natives  of  New  Zealand  Towai;  by  Don, 
Ldospermum  racemosum;  by  De  CandoUe,  Weinmannia  race-^ 
mosa.  (See  Allan  Cunningham,  in  the  AnnaU  of  Natural 
History,  vol.  ii.,  p.  358).  Specimens  of  the  bark,  extract  of  the 
bark,  and  leaf  have  been  sent.  The  bark  is  in  long  pieces,  which 
by  a  superficial  observer  might  be  confounded  with  red  cinchona 
bark.  It  is  supposed  to  be  valuable  for  the  purposes  of  the 
tanner,  and  is  said  to  yield  104  grains  of  tannin  for  every  pound 
of  bark. 

5.  MeliacetB. — Specimens  of  the  wood  with  the  bark,  of  the 
leaf,  and  extract  of  a  plant,  called  by  the  natives  koa-koa.  It 
is  the  Hartighsia  spectabilis  of  De  CandoUe.  It  is  said  to 
possess  the  properties  of  gentian,  and  to  have  been  substituted 
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for  hops  in  the  manufacture  of  beer.    The  leaves  yield  a  very 
bitter  extract. 

6.  Myrtace€B^  De  Candolle. — ^The  plant  called  by  the  natives 
PokutU'kawa  is  the  Meironderos  tomenlota  of  Richard,  the 
CaUitiemon  dUpticwm  of  Allan  Cunningham.  {AtmaU  of  Natu* 
rai  History,  vol.  iii.,  p.  113).  Specimens  of  the  wood,  with  the 
bark,  and  of  the  leaf,  have  been  sent.  It  is  thought  that  the 
bark  may  be  useful  for  tanning :  one  pound  of  it  is  said  to  yield 
sixty  grains  of  tannin.  Mr.  W.  Brown  tells  me  that  this  bark  is 
supposed  to  contain  an  alkali. 

7.  El(Bocarpeafy  Jussieu. — ^The  tree  called  by  the  New  Zealand- 
era  the  HinaUf  is  the  Elaocarpus  hinau  of  Allan  Cunningham^ 
{AtmaU  of  Natural  History^  vol.  iv.,  p.  23);  the  Dicera 
dentata  of  Forster.  A  large  log,  forming  a  portion  of  the  stem, 
and  a  specimen  of  the  bark,  of  the  leaf,  and  of  the  extract,  have 
been  sent  The  bark  is  used  by  the  natives  for  dyeing  black* 
A  watery  solution  of  the  extract  produces  a  precipitate  with 
gelatine,  and  a  blueish  black  colour  with  the  salts  of  iron. 
The  New  Zealand  flax  (Phormium  tenax)  is  first  steeped  in  a 
decoction  of  the  bark,  by  which  it  acquires  a  brownish  tint,  and 
18  then  placed  in  mud  which  strikes  a  fine  black  colour.  Speci* 
mens  of  the  raw  flax,  of  the  flax  which  had  undergone  the  first 
stage  of  dyeing  black,  of  the  ferruginous  mud  or  earth,  and  of 
flax  dyed  black,  have  been  sent.  Mr.  W.  Brown  states,  that 
the  flax  cultivated  by  the  natives  for  the  manufacture  of  their 
finer  kind  of  mats,  is  very  superior  to  the  coarse  kind  of  flas 
which  grows  wild,  and  which  they  have  usually  supplied  to 
Enropeans. 

Uncertain,  A  sweetish  astringent  bark,  called  by  the  natives 
Towai  (not  the  Weinmannia  racemosa  beforementioned),  has 
been  sent,  but  nothing  ronld  be  made  out  respecting  its  natural 
history. 

ORIGIMAXi  AND  BXTBAOTBD  ABTXCXiBS. 


I'EST  FOR  ADULTERATIONS  IN  DISULPHATE  OF 
QUININE. 

BT  J.  BIRKBECK  NEVINS,  M.B. 

A  SAMPLE  of  suspeeterl  disulphate  of  quinine  having  been 
sent  to  me  for  examination,  1  was  induced  to  seek  a  more 
simple  test  for  the  presence  of  sugar  than  the  onp  usually  pro- 
posed. When  the  salt  is^  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  alkali  precipitated  by  means  of  liquor  potassm  or  ammonia, 
the  direction  generally  given  is,  to  evaporate  the  solution,  and 
taste  whether  or  not  it  is  sweet.     If  however,  the  quantity  of 
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sugar  is  small,  the  sulphate  of  potash  or  ammonia  might  so 
obscure  the  flavour  as  to  render  this  evidence  of  its  presence 
uncertain,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  sweet  taste  is  a  very 
imperfect  chemical  test.  In  order  to  avoid  the  interference  of 
the  saline  flavour,  Pereira  advises  to  boil  the  dry  residuum  in 
alcohol,  which  will  dissolve  the  sugar  and  leave  the  sulphates 
unaffected  ;  but  whoever  has  tried  this  plan,  especially  if  he  has 
operated  upon  but  a  small  quantity,  will  have  found  it  trouble* 
some  and  unsatisfactory.  The  following  test  is  both  simple  and 
delicate  :— 

To  one  or  two  grains  of  the  suspected  salt  add  three  or  four 
drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  a  white  evaporating  dish,  and  twice 
as  many  drops  of  water.  If  the  salt  contains  either  fatty  mat« 
ters  or  starch,  these  will  remain ;  whilst  if  they  are  absent  the 
whole  will  be  dissolved.  Let  heat  be  next  applied  lo  the  solu« 
lion,  and  as  it  becomes  concentrated,  the  acid  will  char  any 
sugar  which  may  be  present,  which  will  be  indicated  by  a  blacic 
stain  round  the  edge  of  the  solution,  and  the  whole  will  speedily 
assume  the  same  colour.  By  this  means  one  or  two  per  cent,  of 
organic  matter  may  be  recognised  iu  as  many  minutes  without 
trouble.  It  is  said  that  salicine  is  an  occasional  adulteration, 
and  if  present  it  is  detected  by  the  same  proceeding.  If  a  very 
fninute  quantity  only  is  mixed  with  the  quinine,  blood-red  points, 
and  ultimately  a  general  reddish  colour  are  produced,  as  the 
'Concentration  proceeds.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  observe  the  effect  of 
the  sulphuric  acid  before  the  addition  of  water,  as  it  acts  upon 
the  salicine  in  the  cold,  producing  the  blood-red  colour.  Thus  the 
single  test  of  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  and  heated,  detects  nearly 
every  impurity  which  is  found  in  the  disulphate;  for  starch, 
fatty  matters,  and  insoluble  earthy  salts  are  left  undissolved 
before  the  application  of  heat,  and  salicine,  gum,  and  sugar  are 
shown  by  the  effects  of  heat  upon  the  solution.  It  is  supposed 
that  sulphate  of  cinchona  has  lately  been  often  mixed  with  the 
quinine ;  but  if  this  is  the  case,  it  is  a  fraud  of  very  little  conse- 
quence, as  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  sufHcient  medicinal 
reason  for  the  preference  of  the  quinine  to  the  cinchona  salt. 
Pure  disulphate  of  quinine  is  not  affected  by  the  sulphuric  acid 
applied  as  above. 

Fatkner  Street,  Liverpool,  June  7ih,  1845. 

EXAMINATION  OF  THE  OIL  OF  MUSTARD  (Sianpis  mgra), 

BT  WILL. 

The  chief  resalt  of  these  experiments  is,  that  if  we  regard  with  Wertheim 
the  oil  of  garlic  as  a  sulphuret  of  allyl  Ce  Hs  S.  then  the  oil  of  musUrd 
is  a  sulphocyanic  combination  with  allyl  =C«  He  (Cz  N  S^)  With 
hydrate  of  potash  the  author  obtained  a  combination  of  sulphocyanaret  of 
aliyl  with  salphuretted  hydrogen  (C«  Hd  C2  N  Ss  +  S2  Us  ),  analogous  to  the 
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doable  salt  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulpbnret  of  cyanogen,  described 
by  Zeiae.  In  its  relation  to  bases,  the  oil  of  mustard  bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  sulpbocyaoic  compounds,  for  it  parts  with  sulphur  and  carbon 
in  the  proportions  of  sulphuret  of  caHion,  and  forms  a  series  of  new 
substances  with  basic  properties.  Among  the  products  generated  by  the 
action  of  the  metallic  oxides  on  the  oil  of  mustard,  may  be  mentioned  sina- 
poUn,  formed  by  the  action  of  recently  precipitated  oxide  of  lead,  or  by  that 
of  an  aqueous  solution  of  barytes  when  sulphuret  of  carbon  escapes  from  the 
oil  of  mustard,  but  is  immediately  concerted  into  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
carbonic  acid,  so  that  3  Cs  Hs  N  S3,  with  6  Pb  O  and  S  H  O,  may  yield 
4  Pb  S,  3  Pb  O  C  02,  and  lasUy  sinapoUnszCn  Hu  Ns  O2,  which  has  Uken 
up  H  O  in  place  of  C  Sa,  which  hare  escaped.  The  decomposition  with 
potash  is  far  more  complicated.  The  oil  of  mustard  enters  into  direct  com- 
bination with  ammonia :  the  compound  has  an  alkaline  character,  and  has 
been  termed  thiogmctmniixssCs  Hs  Ns  S).  By  oxide  of  lead  all  the  sulphur 
may  be  driren  off  the  thiosinammiu  in  the  form  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
when  a  base  free  from  all  sulphur  is  obtained,  sinamminzzCs  He  N^.  The 
oil  of  mustard  contains,  as  Lowig  has  observed,  no  oxygen  ;  it  consists  of— 

C.  49.11  48.68     8  a=  600.00  4aS7 

H.    5;24  5  =s    62.39  5.03 

N.  14,11  14.ie     1  =  175.8«  14.17 

S.   32.11  31.81     2  =  402.33  32.43 

1240.54  100.00 

The  specific  weight  of  the  rapour  was  found  to  bess3.54. 
We  annex  a  tabular  riew  of  the  substances  obtained  in  this  analysis,  wiUi 
tbeir  formulae  :— 

Oa  of  Mfutard,  or  Sulphoctfonwret  of  AUt^  Gg  H5  K  S3 
Thiosinammin,  or  Ammoniated  Mustard  Oil,  Cs  Hg  N2  Sa 
Tkiosinammut'Chloride  of  Platinum  Cs  He  Nj  Sa,  Cl  H  -f-  Pt  Cla- 
T/uonnanmin'Chloride  of  Mercury,  Cs  Ha  Na  S3  -f  4  Hg  CI. 
Stnammin  Cs  He  Na. 
Hydrate  of  Stnammin  Cg  He  Na  +  H  O. 
Srnammin-Chlor.  PktHn  Cs  We  N,,  2  CI  H+2  Pt  Clj. 
Sinammin-Chhtide  of  Mercury,  Cs  He  N3  -)-  2  Hg  CI. 
Sinapoiin  Cu  Hia  Na  Os. 

BydrocKbrate  of  SinapoUn  C,i  Hia  Na  Oa-f  CI  H. 
I.  Oleaginous  Substance  (hypothetical)  Cu  Hu  Na  Oa  Sa. 
n.  Oleaginous  Substance  Cas  Has  Ns  O4  S4. 
Acid  in  tJie  combination  with  lead  Cs  He  N  S4. 

Pharmaceutisches  Central  Blatt,  Feb.  1845,  Nos.  6  and  7. 


ON  TAMARINDS  {TAMARCBINTI). 

BT  X.  IsUXOSBXAy  07  ATHENS. 

Etxey  Pharmaceutist  knows  that  the  tamarind  pulp  of  commerce  is  con- 
tained in  a  broad  pod  of  the  length  of  a  finger,  with  three  or  six  indenUtions. 
These  pods  are  opened  in  Arabia,  the  native  country  of  the  tamarind  tree  ; 
the  pulp  is  there  removed,  trodden  down  in  a  kind  of  wooden  tub,  ana 
afterwards  formed  into  roundish  cakes,  weighing  from  fourteen  to  sixteen 
ounces,  and  dried  in  the  sun.    In  this  sUte  it  is  brought  to  Cairo,  wncre  u 
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iB  sold,  the  trade  not  being  a  monopoly  of  tbo  rioeroy.  Even  in  E|nrpt  all  Ae 
pulp  Bold  in  cake  is  regarded  as  adulCeraiad,  so  that  the  higher  claawa  par- 
chase  only  the  unopened  pods  for  use.  The  quantity  of  tamarind  pidp 
brought  into  tbe  market  of  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  Tariea  from  8  to  10,000 
cwt.,  reckoning  the  owt.  at  96  okkaa.— J^^perftirwm/fir  die  Pkmrmade,  Band 
zxzriL,  Heft  2. 

ON  A  NEW  METHOD  OF  PREPARINO  MEWCATED  TINCTURES. 

BT  HENBT  BUBTON,  M.D. 

Physioian  of  St.  Thomas's  HospttsL 

(From  the  Medical  Gazette.) 

In  a  paper  published  in  the  Medical  Cftuetie  for  August  1844,  **  On  a  new- 
Method  of  making  Medicated  Tinctures/'  I  reotured  to  propose  a  deviation 
from  the  ordinary  plan  of  agitating  the  solids  iu  direct  contact  with  their 
spirituous  solvent,  and  suggested  tbe  interposition  of  a  bag,  ia  which  they 
might  be  suspended  and  macerated  in  the  spirit  without  agitation. 

The  principle  on  which  the  process  is  conducted  was  stated  in  my  paper 
to  have  been  long  familiar  to  scienti6c  chemists,  and  I  may  add,  had  been 
often  applied  by  them  to  the  dissolution  in  particular  of  saline  compounds, 
either  suspended  by  means  of  a  linen  bag,  or  a  perforated  metallic  plate. 
The  application  of  this  principle  to  the  preparation  of  medicated  tinctures, 
and  the  use  of  a  bag  to  serve  the  two-fold  office  of  suspeoding  the  solid,  and 
of  filtering  tbe  tincture  as  soon  as  formed,  I  considered  a  novelty,  and  have 
not  met  with  any  account  of  its  previous  application  to  a  similar  purpose.  I 
have,  however,  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Bell,  the  experienced  Editor  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal^  on  my  paper  in 
the  April  number  of  that  useful  periodical,  by  which  I  was  first  apprized  of 
Mr.  Alsop  having  several  years  ago  used  **  a  perforated  diaphragm  or  plate, 
fixed  above  the  middle  of  a  jar,  on  which  the  ingredients  for  making  infu- 
sions were  placed."  A  similar  arrangement  to  this  was  likewise  proposed  by 
me,  in  ignorance  of  Mr.  Alsop's  paper,  as  being  occasionally  serviceable  in 
making  tinctures  as  well  as  infusions ;  but,  since  that  suggestmn  waa  made, 
I  have  found  this  arrangement  frequently  inapplicable,  and  that  while  it  will 
only  answer  satisfactorily  in  preparing  a  few,  it  is  objectionable  in  making 
the  majority  of  the  officinal  tinctures.  I  do  not,  therefore,  recommend  the 
ustf  of  either  perforated  plates,  or  sieves  of  any  material,  in  these  procesMS, 
and  the  results  exhibited  on  the  subjoined  table  were  all  obtained  from  expe- 
riments made  with  bags. 

I  am  happy  in  believing  the  plan  under  consideration  is  likely  to  attract 
the  notice  of  experienced  operators,  through  the  medium  of  the  PharmaceU' 
ticalJoumal,  and  feel  confident  it  will  be  found  much  more  generally  appli- 
cable than  is  anticipated  by  the  Editor  of  that  periodical.  But  before  any 
correct  opinion  can  l)e  formed  of  its  merits,  comparatire  experiments  should 
be  performed  on  large  and  small  quantities  of  similar  materials,  macerated 
together  respectively  by  the  old  method  and  the  one  suggested  as  its  usual 
substitute,  and  the  results  carefully  noted. 

With  tbe  desire  of  arriving  at  accurate  conclusions,  I  have  greatly  multi- 
plied my  comparative  experiments  on  small  quantities ;  and  by  the  kind 
assistance  of  Mr.  Whitfield,  the  apothecary  of  St.  Thomas's  HospiUl,  I  have 
likewise  been  enabled  to  perform  several  experiments  on  large  quantities  of 
the  requisite  materials,  since  the  bag  process  was  proposed.  Tbe  results  of 
these  nnmerous  experiments  induce  me  still  to  adhere  to  the  opinion  I  have 
already  expressed  of  iu  great  eligibility,  and  to  continue  in  the  belief  that, 
with  certain  precautions  to  be  hereafter  pointed  out,  almost  all  tbe  medi- 
cated tinctures  may  be  prepared  by  the  new  plan,  of  equal  strength  to  the 
corresponding  ttnctores  made  by  the  old  plan,  with  lest  risk  of  incurring  a 
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k»8S  of  skreogth  by  iDattention  to  the  deg^ree  and  repetition  of  the  agitation 
which  is  reqoisite  on  the  old  plan«  with  lem  labour,  and  also  a  less  expendi- 
ture of  spivit.  I  am,  however,  boond  in  candonr  to  add,  that  afthoagh  the 
h»g  process  may  be  adTantageously  foUowed  in  preparing  almost  all  the 
tinctures^  yet  it  has  proved  more  eligible  in  some  tinctores  than  in  others, 
and  the  remarks  which  follow  the  subjoined  table  of  results  will  explain  the 
circnmstances  in  particular  whieh  were  supposed  to  inflience  its  degree  of 
eligibility ;  but  none  of  them  seem  to  possess  an  importance  sufficiently 
great  to  justify  a  condemnation  of  the  process  without  reference  to  compara- 
CiTe  experiments,  and  least  of  all  the  circnmstance  of  the  bulks  of  the  solids 
employed  being  variable  ;  no  material  diffienlty  is  to  be  apprehended  on  the 
score  of  hulk,  although  the  \rariation  is  sometimes  very  considerable,  as,  for 
instance,  between  the  bulks  of  kino  find  of  hop,  both  of  which  are  directed 
to  be  macerated  in  equal  quantities  of  spiritus  tenuior.  This  variation,  how- 
ever, demands  attention,  and  must  be  provided  for  by  the  operator ;  but  it  is 
not  a  circumstance  which  interferes  with  the  effectUHl  maceration  of  bulky 
substances,  not  even  of  the  most  bulky,  as  hop.  Now,  when  the  bulk  of  the 
hop  is  compared  with  that  of  the  proportional  quantity  of  the  spirit  in  which 
it  is  directed  to  be  macerated,  its  effectual  maceration  seems  to  be  at  first 
sight  impossible;  but  the  impossibility  is  apparent  only  and  not  real,  and  the 
seeming  difficulty  may  be  easily  sormonnted  by  modifying  the  shape  and 
dimensions  of  the  ba?,  and  adapting  them  to  those  of  the  vessel  in  which  it 
is  to  be  suspended.  When  this  adaptation  is  properly  effected,  all  the  sub« 
stances  without  exception  may  be  effectually  covered  by,  and  efficiently 
macerated  in,  the  proportional  quantity  of  spirit 

But  in  my  former  paper  on  this  subject,  the  use  of  a  conical  vessel  was 
SQggested,  and  the  shape  of  the  bag  was  that  which  would  result  from  encles- 
iog  a  substance  in  fragments  in  a  piece  of  Hnen  or  calico  with  strings,  or  a 
modification  of  the  spliere  ;  and  witli  this  arrangement,  about  thirty-seven 
of  the  officinal  tinctures  may  be  conveniently  prepared  ;  but  the  remaining 
eight  or  nine  tinctures  being  made  with  very  bulky  solids,  cannot  be  efficiently 
macerated  in  this  form  of  apparatus,  but  require  for  the  purpose  a  modiiica- 
tion  of  it,  as  above  noticed,  and  in  which  it  will  be  practicable  to  immerse 
the  solids,  without  l>eing  subjected  to  forcible  compression,  in  the  propor- 
tional quantity  of  spirit. 

Whether  the  vessel  be  conical  or  cylindrical,  is  immaterial,  provided  it  has 
the  reqoisite  capacity ;  but  the  bag,  when  the  conical  vessel  is  used,  should 
be  likewise  conical ;  and  when  the  cylindrical  vessel  is  preferred,  oblong. 
Their  relative  dimensions  in  both  cases  must  be  such,  that  no  more  space  be 
left  unoccupied  by  the  bag,  when  loosely  packed  with  the  dried  solid  and 
introduced  into  the  vessel,  than  is  suiBcient  to  allow  for  the  expansion  caused 
by  the  absorption  of  spirit  by  the  solid,  and  snfficient  also  to  admit  of  the 
interposition  of  a  thin  stratum  of  the  spirit,  which  remains  unabsorbed 
between  the  sides  of  the  expanded  bag  and  the  interior  sides  of  the  vessel. 
If  this  adaptation  is  made  with  common  care,  a  five  circulation  of  the  result* 
ing  tincture  will  be  insured,  as  its  density  varies ;  and  an  exceedingly  thin 
stratum  of  interposed  spirit  will  suffice.  The  bag  having  been  prepared  by 
the  sempstress  under  directions,  is  to  he  filled  with  the  substance,  previously 
reduced  to  the  state  of  disintegration  directed- in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia* 
and  allowed  to  fall  into  the  bag  by  its  own  gravity  without  the  application  t)f 
additional  pressure,  except  in  the  examples  of  bop,  hyoscyamus,  and  conium, 
in  packing  which,  but  particularly  hop,  a  moderate  degree  of  pressure  will 
be  required  to  contract  their  bulks  within  the  requisite  limits. 

The  bag  is  next  to  be  closed,  a  little  above  the  solid,  by  string,  and  finaHy 
immersed  in  the  proportional  quantity  of  spirit  previously  introduced  into 
the  macerating  rnsel ;  and  with  an  apparatus  resemUing  in  its  proportions 
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that  in  the  annexed  sketcli,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  conical  yessel,  all  the 
oflicinal  tinctures  may  be  conveniently  prepared. 

The  sketch  is  too  simple  to  require  explanation,  bat  it  is  proper  to  obsenre, 
as  a  general  guide  in  making  the  arrangement  and  in  conducting  the  process^ 


No.  1. 


No.  s. 


that,  vith  reference  to  cylindrical  ves- 
sels of  the  requisite  capacity,  their  height 
should  always  rather  exceed  twice  the 
height  of  the  packed  bag,  so  as  to  allow 
of  it  being  raised  under  cover,  and 
drained  above  the  surface  of  the  tinc- 
ture. The  diameter  of  the  vessel  does 
not  materially  influence  the  process 
when  small  quantities  of  solids  are  ma- 
cerated ;  but  when  large  quantities  are 
employCNl,  a  Tessel  of  a  larger  diameter, 
and  shallower  than  that  represented  oa 
the  sketch  No  1,  with  a  bag  to  corre- 
spond, and  made  so  as  to  eipose  as 
extended  a  surface  of  the  solid  as  pos- 
sible to  the  action  of  the  solvent,  with 
the  least  depth,  would  be  preferable 
to  the  oblong  bag,  as  being  more  fa- 
Tourable  to  the  perpendicular  circula- 
tion of  the  tincture  through  the  solid, 
as  in  the  sketch  No.  S. 

But  while,  on  the  one  hand,  by  an  apparatus  of  the  kind  suggested,  the 
bulks  of  the  substances  to  be  macerated  in  it  is  a  circumstance  of  secondary 
moment;  on  the  other,  their  chemical  nature  and  state  of  aggregation 
continue  to  exert  considerable  influence  over  the  process,  and  materially 
affect  the  rate  of  circulation  through  them.  The  circulation  of  the  resulting 
tinctnre,  for  instance,  varies  with  the  solubility  and  porosity  of  the  solid 
immersed  in  the  spirit,  as  well  also  as  with  the  nature  of  the  insoluble  residue 
left  in  the  bag :  thus,  when  the  substance  is  very  soluble,  and  contains  a  very 
small  proportion  of  matter  insoluble  in  spirit,  as  kino  or  guaiacum,  the  rate 
of  circulation  is  comparatively  rapid  {—so,  also,  when  the  substance  is  very 
porous,  its  extractive  very  soluble,  and  its  insoluble  components  are  likewise 
▼ery  porous,  as  in  the  examples  of  cinchona,  hop,  and  conium,  the  rate  of 
circulation  is  rapid,  and  the  process  goes  on  very  farourably.  But  if  the 
substance  becomes  viscid  when  saturated  with  spirit,  as  squill,  and  the  residue 
is  abundant  and  gummy,  as  that  of  jalap,  opium,  myrrha,  and  asafcrtids,  or 
is  feculent,  as  that  of  liquorice,  then  the  rate  of  circulation,  although  rapid 
for  some  hours  after  the  solids  have  been  thoroughly  saturated  with  the 
spirit,  will  become  languid  towards  the  close  of  the  maceration,  and  will 
require  to  be  stimulated  by  the  interference  of  mechanical  aid. 

W  ith  the  object,  therefore,  of  quickening  the  circulation  of  the  solvent 
through  the  majority  of  the  solids  used  in  making  tinctures,  the  packed  bag 
should  be  raised,  and  drained  under  cover,  after  it  has  been  immersed  in  the 
spirit  for  one  or  two  days,  and  again  lowered  as  soon  as  the  tincture  has 
entirely  ceased  to  drain  from  it.  This  alternate  raising  and  lowering  will 
have  the  effect  of  restoring  animation  to  the  circulation  of  the  tincture 
stagnating  in  the  centre  of  the  congested  solids,  and  should  be  repeated  daily 
during  the  process  of  maceration. 

This  process  is  usually  perfected  in  two  to  four  days,  when  small  quantities 
of  the  respective  ingredients  are  used,  as,  for  instance,  an  ounce  of  a  solid, 
and  its  proportional  measure  of  spirit ;  but  is  protracted  two  or  three  days 
when  large  quantities  of  similar  materials,  as  eight  pounds  of  cinchona  and 
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three  ^lons  of  spirit  are  macerated  together.  The  iafloence  of  quantity, 
although  erident,  is  nerertheless  mach  less  marked  than  that  of  the  chemical 
nature  of  the  substance ^;mder  treatment  with  spirit;  and  by  no  process  of 
maceration  can  the  original  affinities  between  the  components  of  different 
anbstaoces  be  invariably  subverted  by  the  spirituous  solvent  in  equiU  intervals 
of  time.  Some  are  more  readily  overcome  than  others  under  similar  con- 
ditions,  and  this  inequality  of  interval  is  rendered  very  apparent  when  the 
same  kind  of  substance  is  macerated  in  different  states  of  aggregation,  and 
at  different  temperatures.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  attend  to  these 
conditions,  with  the  object  not  only  of  abbreviating  the  duration  of  tlie 
process,  bnt  likewise  of  insuring  the  exhaustion  of  the  solid,  and  the  uniform 
strength  of  the  tincture.  And  generally,  a  substance  in  mass  cannot  be 
dissolved  by  spirit  at  a  lower  temperature  so  quickly  as  when  the  same  kind 
of  substance,  being  reduced  either  to  fine  or  coarse  powder,  is  macerated  at 
a  higher  temperature.  It  is,  moreover,  probable  that  the  components  of 
some  substances  are  extracted  at  the  higher,  and  not  at  the  lower  tempera- 
tores;  for  instance,  a  stronger  and  better  tincture  may  be  prepared  by 
macerating  the  materials  together  at  a  temperature  of  66^  to  70<',  than  with 
similar  materials  used  at  a  temperature  of  50^* ;  and  I  believe  no  extension 
of  the  time  of  macerating  them  at  the  lower  degree  would  compensate  for 
the  deficiency  of  heat.  The  quality  of  the  solids,  whether  good  or  bad,  as 
well  as  the  states  of  dryness  in  which  they  are  used,  are  other  circumstances 
which  also  influence  the  strength  of  the  tinctures  made  with  them,  and 
should  be  taken  into  calculation  in  comparing  the  results  of  any  experiments 
together.  Now  the  conditions  under  which  drugs  are  used  vary  greatly,  and, 
in  consequence,  the  results  on  the  subjoined  table  may  not  exactly  correspond 
with  those  obtained  from  similar  drugs  treated  in  the  same  way  by  other 
experimentalists,  and  if  compared  together  would  lead  to  erroneous  conclu- 
sions ;  but,  in  making  my  own  comparative  experiments,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  obviate  this  source  of  fallacy,  by  comparing  together  the  results  obtained 
from  different  portions  of  the  same  parcels  of  the  respective  drugs  only,  and 
not  of  different  parcels.  The  drugs  were  for  the  most  part  of  good  ordinary 
quality.  The  spiritus  tenuior  had  a  specific  gravity  of  0.920,  and  the  spiritus 
rectificatus  0.858  at  62o.  The  materials  were  put  together  in  the  propor- 
tions, and  uniform  states  of  dryness  and  aggregation,  as  they  are  directed 
to  be  in  the  London  Pbarmacopceia ;  the  quantity  of  each  macerated  was 
almost  equally  small,  and  the  temperature  of  the  room  the  same.  Great 
care  was  taken  to  prevent  evaporation,  and  several  comparative  experiments 
were  made  with  the  different  substances  named  on  the  Uble before  tberesulu 
were  considered  to  be  accurate. 

The  process  was  supposed  to  have  been  completed  as  soon  as  the  tincture 
bad  ceased  to  acquire  weight ;  and  its  specific  gravity  viewed  in  conjunction 
with  the  weight  of  hard  extract,  obtained  by  evaporating  one  fluid  drachm 
of  it  in  an  American  oven,  at  a  temperature  of  about  230^,  was  considered 
a  measure  of  iu  strength,  in  reference  at  least  to  substances  not  volatile  at 
that  temperature. 

But  the  specific  gravity,  taken  alone,  could  not  always  be  depended  on, 
since,  independent  of  the  presence  of  active  ingredients  in  the  drusj^s,  it 
varied  much  more  with  the  quantity  of  water  in  them,  and  their  sUtes  of 
dryness. 

it  varied  also  with  the  degree  of  force  applied  to  express  the  last  portions 
of  tincture  from  the  bag ;  and,  in  general,  when  the  residue  was  abundant, 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  expressed  tincture  was  heavier  than  that  of  the 
drained  tincture;  but  the  quantity  of  hard  extract  did  not  always  vary  in 
the  same  proportion,  nor  was  the  specific  gravity  invariably  augmented  by 
pressure. 

TOL.  V.  O 
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METHOD  OF  FBBPABIIIO  BOEDICATED  TINCTUBSS. 


TABLC  abowinc  the  Ranilts  of  Ssporlmcnto  perfonned  on  the  Offidael  Tlnchiree  of  the 
London  FbenneoopoeiA{  with  the  ol^ect  of  comparing  the  eActencjr  of  the  Process  of 
Maceration  with  the  mediate  contact  of  the  Materials  employed,  or  of  the  Bag^  Process i 
with  that  of  Maceration  with  their  direct  contact,  or  of  the  ordinary  process. 


Time  of 

Eifraci 
ftwnOne 

fluid 
Drachm. 

or  each 
Tixwttue 

Maximvm 

,  NAME  OP  TINCTURES. 

ill  Day. 

OrfStTat 
eroraaeh 
Tinaur*. 

DliteL 

Mediate 

TinctomAloes    X 

14 

2 

0.994 
0.990 

GraitUL 
2.85 

1  Made  with  bad  Uqnorice  and 
<     ditated  spirits,  weaker  than 
I     spiritus  tennior. 

**            ««         8 

^- 

0.99« 

^ 

(Made   with   good    liquoriee, 
\    ditto,  ditto. 

««            ««        , 4 

— 

0.999 

4.4 

«•            •«         ,.,,,.   A 

14 

— 

0.980 

1.45 

rMade  without  liquorice,  ditto, 
\     ditto. 

H              «         ,    J 

— 

0.980 

— 

f  Made  wfthoot  crocns,  and  with 

Tinct  Aloes  Comp 

"^ 

0.898 

7* 

the  tlDctun  of  mynte.  ip. 

gr.  0.841. 

Tinct.  AsafoetidR    

7 

— 

o.«fl< 

4.8 

/  Made  with  two  portions  of  one 
\     Kind  of  asaftetlda. 

"             **           ••■... 

— 

0.800 

3.78 

«             «           , 

— 

o.80oa,     — 

f  Made  with  one  portion  of  the 

"             "           

s 

— 

0J606)    4.0 

Tinct.  Balsami  Tolutani 

2 

— 

0.846          - 

/  Made  with  two  porUons  of  the 
\    same  parcel. 

(Made  with  the  same  kind  of 
<    ealomba. 

it               ««                 «        ,, 

— 

0.856 

2.8S 

linctora  CalumhsB 

3 

— 

0.92S 

0.35 

•*             "         «•..*. 

— . 

0.928 

.— 

•nnctoraCascariUK..  ... 

— 

0.996 

0.55 

Made  with  the  same  kind  of 
{     cascarilla. 

10 

— 

0.926 

0.65 

Tincture  Catechu 

— 

0.949 

.-. 

Tinct.  Cinchonie  Pallidie 

10 

— 

0.945 

.— 

(  Made  with  one  kind  of  pUe 
I    dnchooa. 

<(          •<             «< 

— 

0.94S 

82 

«<          («             <( 

— 

0.939 

3.9 

( Made  with  another  kind  of  piae 
1    cinchona. 

C(                  •<                        •< 

— 

0.938 

2.8 

Tinctnra  Conii 

... 

u 

0  9SS 

1.6 

\    greyish  green,  and  odorous. 

A  !#•  V  %  «aA  •»  ^/^*aa*»    ••••■••••• 

(1            M       

7 

0.938 

Tinctnra  Digitalis 

If             ««       , 

14 

— 

0.984 
0.984 

2.85 

iMade    with    leaves     canline, 
<     picked,  crisp,  greyish  green, 
(     and  odorous. 

Tinctnra  Gutlftcl 

-.- 

0.883 

_ 

Tinctura  Hyoacyuni  .... 

8 

— 

0.933 

1.9 

(  Made  with  pinked  leaves,  criep^ 
C     greyish  green,  and  odorous. 
( Made  with  the  same  kind  of 
{    Jalap,  according  to  P.  Lond. 
( Made  with  half  the  proportion 
I    of  Jalap  directed  In  P.  Lond. 

« 

— 

0.938 

1.9 

Tinctnra  Jalapse l 

14 

— 

0.941 

4.0 

"       s 

— 

0.941 



"            «•          8 

^ 

0.940 

2.1 

"             "           4 

14 

— 

0.940 

__ 

TinctoraKlno  

14 

— 

0.874 

_ 

i  Made  with  two  porUons  of  one 
I    kind  of  kino. 
Made  with  anotherklndof  kino. 

H                     U           ,  ,,  .. 

jl 

0.874 
0.880 

4.0 
4.2 

"                      •*           ....<..... 

«. 

««                     ((           ..,.. 

-. 

0.882 

4.8 

Made  with  a  thin!  Mad  oT  kino. 

Tinctura  Lnpoll l 

8 

— 

04)38 

17 

5  Made  with  two  portions  of  one 
{     kind  of  hop. 

'*            "      2 

— 

0.934 

1-7 

««             ««       3 

•    1 

.... 

0.932 

Made  with  two    portions  of 
I    another  kind  of  hop. 

«                <«         4 

mmm 

0.933 

_» 

Thftctnra Mynrbv  ....  i 

— 

0.8480 

1.20 

( Made  with  two  portions  of  one 
\     kind  of  indiiferont  myirha. 

«        ....  s 

20 

_- 

O.8430 

1.27 

•*               •'         ....  3 

182 

— 

0.8451 

0.80 

(  Made  with  two  portions  of  one 
1    kind  of  best  mynha. 

••         ....  4 

^ 

0.8420 

— 

Tinctnra  OpU l 

14 

_ 

0.988 

2.25 

(  Made  with  tn^o  portions  of  one 
I    kindofoplam. 

Made    with    one    portion    of 
\     another  kind  of  opium. 

\    kindofsquUl. 

••     s 

—• 

0.987 

2.00 

«    s 

6 

«« 

0  939 

i«            «      4 

^ 

0.939 

2.8 

Tinctura  SdllsB i 

14 

_ 

0.958 

5.35 

*•         "       s 

10 

_ 

0.955 

4.85 

« 

8 

M. 

0.954 

44HI 

Made   with   one   portkm   of 
I    another  kind  of  squUL 
fMade  with  two  poitions  of  the 
same  kind  of  squill  as  Nos. 

«            «i          .,   ,,.   4 

— 

0.954 

«             ii         5 

10 

10 

0.961 
0.961 
0.956 

5.45 

6.50 

'*            **         •<  ...  7 

3  and  4,  but  more  dried,  and 

"~ 

V.    at  a  subsequent  period. 

e 

— 

12 

0.956 

49 

/Made  with   another  kind  of 
1     squill. 

Tinctnra  Valerian«    .... 

— 

0.93s 

12 
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I  have  endeavourecl  in  the  preceding  remsrks  to  point  out  the  chief  pre- 
eantioos  which  seem  requisite  to  insure  an  uniformity  in  the  results  obtained 
by  macerating  substances  suspended  in  spirit,  and  I  trust  they  will  serve  to 
invite  the  attention  of  experienced  Pharmaceutists  to  Uie  subject.  The 
observations  which  follow  the  above  table  are  of  a  more  particular  character 
and  are  intended  to  point  out  the  events  which  occurred  in  making  the 
tinctures  named  on  it  with  small  quantities  of  the  requisite  ingredients. 
The  same  observations,  so  far  as  my  experience  allows  me  to  form  an  opinion, 
will  apply  correctly  to  the  preparation  of  siaiQar  tinctures  made  with  large 
quantities ;  but  having  hitherto  made  only  a  few  experiments  on  very  large 
quantities,  it  would  be  premature  to  notice  their  results  in  detail  in  my 
present  communication.  <  To  be  continued,) 

ON  THE  CHASCHISCU  OF  THE  ARABS  (CANNABIS  SATIVA  OR 

HEMP). 

BT  AOOLPH  STEBeE, 
Court  Apothecary  at  Buctaarast. 

Hadscbt  is  not  the  correct  term  for  this  narcotic  drug,  for  Hadschy  means 
a  pUgrm  ;  the  true  name  is,  according  to  pronunciation,  chaachiackf  the  Arab 
word  for  hemp  (Ckmnahis eativa*)  By  this  name  all  intoxicating  drugs,  whose 
chief  constituent  is  this  herb,  are  well  known  over  the  whole  of  the  East. 
The  mode  of  preparing  chaschisch  is  the  following  :— 

The  tops  and  all  the  tender  parU  of  the  hemp-plant  are  collected  after  the 
period  of  inflorescence,  dried  and  kept  for  use.  It  must  be  premised  that  the 
hemp-plant  is  in  the  east  distinguished  by  its  narcotic  properties,  although 
botanists  are  unable  to  detect  any  difference  between  this  and  the  European 
species.    The  dried  hemp,  or  chaschisch,  is  used 

(1)  Boiled  in  lat  butter  or  oil  with  a  little  water  :  the  filtered  product  is 
employed  in  all  kinds  of  pastry. 

(2)  Powdered  for  smoking.  5  or  lOgrs.  of  the  powder  are  smoked  firom 
a  common  pipe  (tmibuk)  with  ordinary  tobacco  (MUmi),  or  from  a  water  pipe 
(moTfUki)  with  ancaher  kind  of  tobacco  (tomheln)^, 

(3)  Formed  with  tragacanth  mucilage  into  pastiles,  which  are  placed  upon 
m  pipe  and  smoked  in  similar  doses.  These  two  last  preparations  are  also 
termed  effoi-:**  they  are  the  most  active  of  all  the  preparations  of  chas- 
chisch, and  the  first  pipe  will  cause  cerebral  congestion  in  beginners. 

(4)  Made  into  an  electuary  with  dates  or  figs  and  honey.  This  prepara- 
tion is  of  a  dark  brown  almost  black  colour,  and  tastes  of  dates  and  hemp ; 
ii  is  less  active  than  the  esrar. 

(5)  Lastly,  another  electuary  is  prepared  with  the  same  ingredients  with 
the  addition  of  spices  :  cloves,  cinnamon,  pepper,  amber,  and  musk.  This 
preparation  is  used  as  an  aphrodisaic. 

.  Chaschisch  is  said  not  to  produce  stupor  but  the  most  pleasant  species  of 
intoxication.  The  person  under  its  influence  feels  with  perfect  consciousness 
in  the  best  of  hnmonrs  ^  all  impressions  from  wiUiout  produce  the  most 
grateful  sensations :  pleasant  illusions  pass  before  his  eyes,  and  he  feels  com- 
fortably happy ;  he  thinks  himself  tie  happiest  man  on  earth,  and  the  world 
appears  to  him  Paradise.  From  this  imaginative  state  he  passes  into  the 
every- day  state,  with  a  perfect  recollection  of  all  sensations,  and  of  every 
thing  he  has  done  and  of  every  word  he  has  spoken.  The  effects  of  a  con- 
tinued nse  of  the  narcotic  are  emaciation  and  nervous  debility.— i?q>ertori«Bi 
fUr  die  Pharmacie,  Band  xxxvii..  Heft  g. 

*  The  tombcki  is  probably  the  leaf  of  a  species  of  Lobelia ;  it  is  smoked  in 
a  nargiele,  and  is  uncommonly  narcotic ;  so  much  so,  that  it  is  ordinarily 
steeped  in  water  for  a  few  hours  before  it  is  used  to  weaken  it,  and  the  pipe 
is  chanced  with  it  whilst  it  is  yet  wet. 

••  £erar  is  the  Arab  word  for  a  "secret," 

o2 
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ON  SENNA. 

BT  X.  LAMBEBSB,  OF  ATHENS. 

The  senna  plant  is  chieflj  indigenous  in  Etliiopia,  Arabia  Felix,  Abyssinia, 
Nubia,  and  Sennaar.  The  Arab  tribes  itbo  occupy  themselves  with  this 
branch  of  commerce  pay  not  the  slightest  attention  to  the  cultivation  or 
management  of  the  plants.  The  senna  plant  attains  the  height  of  eight  or 
ten  feet,  and  affords  some  protection  against  the  heat  of  the  sun  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  desert  and  to  the  caravans.  The  harvest  of  senna  begins 
about  the  end  of  September.  The  Arabs  then  cut  nearly  all  the  branches  off 
the  tree,  leaving  the  stems  bare,  and  alloiv  them  to  lie  exposed  until  the 
leaves  begin  to  fade.  The  branches  are  now  collected  in  bundles  and  exposed 
on  high  ground  or  rocks  that  the  air  and  sun  may  dry  them  as  quicUy  as 
possible.  When  the  leaves  are  drv  the  branches  are  laid  in  heaps  and  beaten 
with  sticks  to  shake  the  leaves  ofi*  The  leaves  obtained  by  this  process  are 
not  damaged,  and  consequently  fetch  the  highest  price,  amounting  to  about 
double  the  sum  given  in  the  bazaars  for  the  broken  senna.  As  all  the  leaves 
are  not  separated  from  the  twigs  bv  this  process,  the  branches  are,  in  some 
parts  of  Nubia,  placed  on  a  clay  floor  and  camels  are  driven  over  them  to 
effect  the  total  separation  of  the  leaves,  which  are  by  these  means  broken 
into  pieces  and  found  mixed  with  small  portions  of  the  twigs. 

Another  variety  of  senna,  characterised  by  the  large  size  of  the  leaves  and 
their  green  colour,  is  brought  from  the  interior  of  Africa.  It  is  sold  at  a 
high  price  by  the  name  of  Mekka  senna. 

The  senna  (^sinamikt)  collected  in  various  parts  of  Africa,  is  packed  in 
linen  sacks  on  camels  and  conveyed  by  caravans  to  the  shores  of  the  Nile, 
wherelt  is  transferred  to  the  boats,  and  thus  brought  to  Cairo  and  Alexandria. 
In  these  two  capitals  there  are  sinamiki  magazines,  to  which  the  bales  are 
conveyed  to  be  unpacked  and  again  carefully  sorted. 

Within  the  last  two  years  the  senna  trade  has  been  thrown  open,  bat  if 
has  latterly  again  become  a  government  monopoly.  The  refuse  and  dost 
generated  by  the  sorting  of  the  leaves  is  not  met  with  in  the  European 
markets,  as  it  is  kept  for  home  consumption.  An  iPleBtioiial  oduHsialien 
of  senna  with  other  leaves  in  their  native  country  is  out  of  the  question,  for 
the  slightest  adulteration  is  there  punished  as  a  capital  crime.  The  smaQ 
pods,  whicb  are  rarely  found  mixed  with  the  leaves  because  they  are  carefnlly 
picked  out,  are  in  very  general  use  in  the  countries  where  the  senna  grows. 
In  the  bazaars  of  Constantinople  and  Smyrna  two  varieties  are  met  with — 
an  Egyptian  and  aTripolitan  variety. — Bepertorium  fOr  die  Pharmacie,  Band 
2xxvii.»  Heft  S. 

ON  THE  YELLOW  COLOUR  WHICH  THE  UNGUENTQM  lODIDI 
FOTASSII  ACQUIRES  BY  KEEPING. 

BT  KALLHOVBET. 

1.  I  ifBLTED  the  fat  obtained  from  the  viscera  of  a  recently  slaughtered 
pig  in  vessels  of  silver,  platinum,  iron,  tin,  glass,  porcelain,  and  in  glazed 
earthen  vessels,  but  observed  that  all  the  specimens  thus  prepared  bore  tbe 
same  relation  to  iodide  of  potassium.  All  the  ointments  thus  prepared, 
remained  perfectly  white  during  the  first  four  days ;  but  after  the  lapse  of  tea 
days,  assumed  a  yellow  colour. 

2.  Ung.  potassii  iodidi,  when  perfectly  white,  instantly  turned  yellow  on 
addition  of  a  few  drops  of  the  essential  oils  of  lavender,  thyme,  cloves,  and 
more  especially  of  valerian  and  cinnamon. 

3.  Hogslard  one  ounce,  which  had  been  melted  about  a  fortnight  pre- 
Tiouslyi  gave>  with  one  drachm  of  iodide  of  potassiumy  and  six  grains  of 
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earbooate  of  magBeaia,  an  ointment  which  became  ydlow  and  puffy  whilst 
it  was  being  rnbbied  down. 

4.  I  prepared  an  ointment  of  one  drachm  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and 
fifteen  grains  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  one  ounce  of  hogslard,  melted 
30  days  previously,  and  kept  in  a  \?ell-closed  pot.  In  fifteen  hours  the  cap 
burst,  and  the  ointment  was  scattered  about,  appeared  yellow,  puffy,  and 
woolly,  and  showed  very  little  activity  when  applied  to  sensitive  portions  of 
the  skin. 

5.  One  drachm  of  iodide  of  potassium,  15  grains  of  levigated  chalky 
and  one  ounce  of  hogslard  (melted  twenty  days  previously).  The  ointment 
thus  prepared  was  but  slightly  discoloured  in  a  fortnight,  but  appeared  to 
have  little  activity. 

6.  One  drachm  of  iodide  of  potassinm,  four  grains  of  potassa  fusa,  and 
one  ounce  of  old  hogslard.  In  twenty-seven  days  this  ointment  was  but 
slightly  discoloured,  and  is  tolerably  white  at  present,  three  months  after 
its  preparation. 

7.  R  Olei  de  Cacao 

Cerae  Albae 

Ol.  Amygd  ana  ] 

Potassii  lodidi, , 

Boracis  Venet. 

Aq.  Destill.  a  a  3J. 

01.  Rosar,  gtt  ij.     M  fc  Unpr. 
Hib  ointment  is  now  at  three    months  from  the  date  of   preparation 
unchanged. 

8.  R   Cetacei,  Jss. 

Ol.  Olivaj  3ri. 

Cerse  Albae  Jt]. 

Potassii  lodidi,  QW, 

Ol.  Citri. 

Ol.  Rosar  a  a  gtt  iij.    M.  ft  Ung. 
Is  at  present,  three  months  since  it  was  made,  not  perceptibly  yellow.— 
JPharmaceutUches  Central  Blatt,  No.  56. 

^BSBBBBBiBfiBsasassi^BssssBsssBsssBasaaBssssas^ 

BBVZBW. 

PHARHACEUTISCHEsCORRESPOKDEMZ-BLATTFURSaD-DEUTSCII- 

LAKD,  herausgegeben  von  einem  Verein  sud-deutscher  Apo* 
theker.     Erlangen^  Verlagh  von  Ferdinand  Enke.* 

This  periodical  of  Pharmacy,  which  appears  twice  in  the  month, 
was  commenced  in  the  year  1840.  At  a  Meeting  of  Apothecaries, 
held  at  Bamberz,  in  Bavaria,  a  desire  was  manifested  to  have 
-a  political  pharmaceatical  paper  of  local  interest,  making  the 
pharmaceutists  of  Bavaria  acquainted  with  the  movements  of 
^he  Tarious  societies  of  pharmacy  in  their  own  country,  and  in 
the  neighbouring  states,  circulated  among  them.  The  society, 
after  this  meeting,  edited  the  present  publication  by  the  name  of 
Correspondence  Sheet  for  the  South  of  Germany.  It  soon, 
however,  became  desirable  not  to  limit  the  information  it  conveyed 

•[Fharmaeeutical  Correspondence- Sheet  for  the  South  of  Gennamf.  Edited 
.^  a  Society  of  Apothecaries  in  the  South  of  Gennany.  Published  at 
wangen  by  Fsbdinamd  Enxe.]  . 
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to  the  south  of  Germany,  aod  communications  from  the  north 
and  otlier  parts  were  admitted. 

Strictly  speaking^,  it  is  a  political  publication :  for  the  arti- 
cles it  contains  are  mostly  reports  of  the  proceeding  of  various 
pharmaceutical  societies  in  southern  Germany ;  and  it  is  really 
interesting  in  perusing  them  to  note  their  very  considerable 
numbers  and  the  variety  of  names.  To  these  are  added  all 
government  regulations  issued  in  the  various  states  of  Germany, 
which  concern  the  pharmaceutist,  on  which  the  journal  furnishes 
short  criticisms  and  observations. 

Its  pages  are  further  open  to  all  contributors  on  pharmacy, 
with  reference  to  the  formation  of  new  regulations  for  the  Phar- 
maceutist in  the  south  of  Germany,  the  compilation  of  a  new 
Pharmacopoeia,  and  the  arrangement  of  a  new  assize  for  medicines 
for  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  and  the  neighbouring  states. 

Local  disputes,  squibs,  advertisements,  a  few  literary  notices, 
a  few  observations  on  the  state  of  Pharmacy  in  foreign  countries, 
and  biographical  sketches  of  defunct  pharmaceutists  in  Bavaria, 
make  up  the  contents  of  this  journal,  whose  object,  according  to 
the  words  of  the  editor,  is 

To  furnish  scientific  notices  and  observations  on  every  thing  which 
may  serve  to  enlighten  Pharmaceutists  on  their  position  in  society — ^to  make 
them  acquainted  with  the  rights  of  individuals  -and  to  procure  for  Fhar- 
macy  from  the  public  that  acknowledgement  and  regard  it  has  a  right  to 
daim. 

Hence  its  chief  contents  will  be  not  of  scientific  importance,  but  the 
journal  will  contain  : — 

1.  Kotioes  of  medico-political  institutions  and  orders  in  the  country 
(Bavaria),  and  out  of  the  country,  especially  when  they  relGer  to  the  state 
of  Pharmacy.    This  head  admits  of  a  subdivision  into— 

a.  Desires  of  amendments  with  reference  to  the  regulations  for  Phar- 
maceutists. 

h.  Practical  observations  of  importance  and  interest  as  regards  the 
introduction  of  a  new  Pharmacopceia. 

c.  Hints  and  observations  for  a  new  assize  for  medicines. 

2.  Communicati(Hi8  on  Pharmaceutical  meetings,  and  notices  of  the 
discusskms. 

3.  Discussions  on  and  proposals  for  the  formation  of  a  new  Pharmaceutical 
Society  for  the  South  of  Germany. 

4.  Notices,  with  observations  on  the  state  and  relatloiis  of  Phaxmaey  in 
Ibreign  countries. 

5.  Notices  of  persons  (more  especially  biographical  sketches  of  Bavarian 
Pharmaceutists),  of  marks  of  distinction  conferred  on  them,  and  of 
changes  of  the  possessors  of  apothecaries'  shops. 

6.  Sales,  and  offers  of  sale  of  shops,  chemicals,  vegetable  drugs,  &e. 
Situations  wanted. 

7.  Offers  of  barter  of  drugs,  plants,  or  minerals. 

8.  Commercial  notices  of  drugs. 

9.  Literature,  or  notice  of  publications  of  works  of  pharmaoeutical 
interest,  without  any  attempt  at  criticism. 

Sucli  are  the  objects  of  the  periodical  as  detailed  by  the 
editors.     We  have  examined  the  whole  of  the  numbers,  ex- 
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tending^  over  a  period  of  fi?e  years,  and  find  that  the  editors 
have  closely  adhered  to  their  proposed  object,  though  we  must  at 
the  same  time  remark,  that  the  chief  bulk  of  the  articles  consists 
of  compIaiDts  of  grievances,  oppressions^  and  disadvantages, 
under  which  the  pharmaceutists  of  the  south  of  Grermany  appear 
to  labour ;  for  every  political  dissertation  with  few  exceptions 

Sats  forth  the  advantages  of  the  good  old  times  over  the  present, 
fany  of  the  communications  are  exceedingly  curious,  illustrative 
of  the  ill  feeling  existing  between  the  medical  practitioners  and 
the  pharmaceutists  in  Bavaria  ;  but  collectively,  the  medical 
politics  are  of  local  interest.  For  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  state  of  Pharmacy  in  Germany,  its  pages  will  a6R>rd  the  most 
explicit  information ;  the  articles  however  are  too  lengthy  to 
transcribe,  and  extracts  would  scarcely  be  intelligible,  unless  the 
whole  state  of  Pharmacy  in  that  country  were  brought  into  review* 
The  shorter  notices  are  also  of  local  interest  chiefly,  but  as  a  poll* 
tieal  journal,  and  an  advertisement  sheet,  the  Carregpondenz' 
Blait  must  be  valuable  in  Bavaria. 

A  few  cursory  notices  of  the  heads  of  the  articles  may  per- 
haps serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  tendency  of  the  journal. 
From  the  first  volume  we  select : — 

A  plan  for  a  new  Assize  for  medicines,  by  T.  W.  C.  Martins. 

A  plan  for  new  regulations  for  Apothecaries  adopted  to  the 
present  time,  more  especially  for  Bavaria. 

Petition  of  the  Apothecaries  of  Augsburg  and  Suabia  for  new 
regulations. 

Can  the  gens  cTarmerie  require  a  reduction  of  35  per  cent,  on 
the  bill  for  medicines  delivered  ? 

Petition  of  the  Apothecaries  of  Ratisbon  for  new  regulations. 

Position  of  the  Apothecaries  in  Mecklenburgh  Schwerin. 

From  Lower  Franconia, — Is  the  Apothecary  bound  by  law 
to  give  credit?  What  privileges  might  he  claim  from  the  state 
as  a  compensation  for  such  an  onus  ? 

From  Upper  Franconia. — ^The  disadvantages  of  Dispensaries 
to  the  public  and  to  the  Apothecary. 


AN  ACT  TO  AliTEB  AND  AMEND  CERTAIN  DUTIES  OP 
CUSTOMS. 

Whereas  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  years  of  the  leiga  of 
her  present  Majesty,  Queen  Yxctobia,  intituled  An  Act  to  amend  the  Lavm 
rdatmq  to  the  Custome,  certain  duties  of  Customs  were  made  payable  to  her 
said  lujeety,  her  hehrs  and  successors,  upon  the  goods,  wares,  and  mer* 
fVn^iTe  contained  in  the  tables  marked  (il.)  and  (B.)  and  schedule,  to 
this  Act  annexed :  And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  such  duties  should 
he  rep«Ued :  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  excellent  Majesty, 
ij  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal « 
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and  CommoDB,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  aQtharity 
of  the  same,  That  the  duties  on  the  several  articles  so  contained  in  such 
tables  and  schedule  shall  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed,  at  the 
seyeral  periods  therein  specified. 

II.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  in  lieu  and  instead  of  the  duties  of  Custontf 
now  payable  upon  the  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  annexed  schedule  mentioned  and  set  forth,  denomip 
nated  a  Schedule  of  Duties  of  Customs,  there  shall  be  raised,  levied,  collected, 
and  paid  unto  her  said  Majesty,  her  heirs  and  successors,  upon  the  respec- 
tive goods,  wares,  and  merchandize  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
several  duties  of  Customs  as  the  same  are  respectively  inserted,  described, 
and  set  forth  in  figures  in  the  said  schedule  annexed  to  this  Act 

III.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  the  duties  by  this  Act  imposed  shall  be 
under  the  management  of  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Customs, 
and  shall  be  asoertfldned,  raised,  levied,  collected,  paid,  recovered,  allowed, 
and  applied  or  appropriated  under  the  provisions  of  an  Act  passed  in  the 
third  and  fourth  years  of  the  reign  of  his  late  Majesty,  King  William  the 
Fourth,  intituled  An  Act  for  granting  Duties  of  Customs,  and  of  any  other 
Act  or  Acts  in  force  relating  to  the  Customs. 

IV.  And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  correct  accounts  may  continue  to 
be  taken  of  the  value  of  the  imports  of  certain  goods  upon  which  duty  hat 
hitherto  been  charged  according  to  the  value  thereof,  but  upon  which  goods 
the  duties  have  been  repealed  by  this  Act,  Be  it  enacted,  That  upon  the 
entry  inwards  of  any  such  goods,  the  value  thereof  shall  be  stated  in  the 
entry,  and  shall  be  affirmed  by  the  declaration  of  the  importer  or  his  known 
agent,  written  upon  the  ent^  and  attested  by  his  signature,  and  if  such 
declaration  be  false,  the  person  signing  the  same  shidl  forfeit  a  sum  nofe 
exceeding  twenty  pounds ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  landing  waiter  or 
other  officer  appointed  to  examine  such  goods  to  call  for  the  invoice,  biUs  of 
parcels,  and  such  other  documents  relating  thereto  as  he  may  think  neoes* 
•ary  for  ascertaining  the  true  value  of  the  same. 

y.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  this  Act  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  any 
Act  to  be  passed  in  this  session  of  Parliament 

TABLE  (A.) 
From  and  after  die  passing  of  this  Act 


Agates  or  ConeUaiis,  not  set 
AJganobilla 

Arsenic 

Ashes,  Pearl  and  Pot 

Alkali 

Soap,  Weed,  and  Wood 

Alksnet  Boot 

Almonds,  Bitter 

Asphaltum  or  Bitumen  Judaicum 

Aloes 

•Alum 

Capivi 

Roch 

Peru 

Amber,  rough 

Riga 

Ambergris 

— ^  Tolu 

Amboyna  Wood 
Angehca 

numerated  Balsam 

Annatto 

BarilU 

RoU 

Bar  Wood 

Antimony,  Ore  of 

Bark,  Extract  of,  or  of  other  Vege- 

Crude 

toble  Substances,  to  be  used 

only  for  Tanning  Leather 
for  Tanners'  or  Dyers*  use. 

Argol 

Anstolochia 
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Baik,  BeroYian 

—  of  other  sorts 

Basket  Rods,  peeled  and  unpeeled 

Beef  Wood 

Berries,  Bay 

■  Juniper 

Ydlow 

unennmerated 

Birds,  Sinnnff 

Blackwood 

Bladders 

Bones  of  Cattle  and  other  Animals, 
and  of  Fish  (except  Whale 
Fins)  whether  onmt  or  not,  or 
as  Animfti  Charcoal 

Box  Wood 

Borax  refined 

Borax  or  Tincal,  unrefined 

Boracic  Add 

BranlWood 

Braailetto  Wood 

Brimstone,  refined  in  Rolls 
in  Hour 


-not  refined 


Bristles,  rough,  or  in  anjr  way  sorted 
Bronze  Works  of  Art 
Bufanishes 

Camomile  Flowers      * 
Camphor,  unrefined 
Camwood 
Candlewick 
CanellaAlba 
Canes,  Bamhoo 

^Reed 

^Rattans,  not  ground 

or  Sticks,  unenumerated 
Caoutchouc 
Cardamoms 
Cassia  Buds 

^Fistula 

Castor 

Cedar  Wood 

Chalk,  unmanufactured 

Chip,  or  Willow,  for  Platting 

Chesnuts 

China  Root 

Chrystal,  rough 

Cinnaharis  Nativa 

Citrate  of  Ume 

Citric  Acid 

Civet 

Coals,  Culm,  and  Cinders 

Cobalt 

-Ore  of 

Cochineal 
Dust 


Cochineal  Granilla 

Coir  Rope  and  Junk,  old  and  new, 

cut  into  lengths  not  exceeding 

three  feet  each 
Colocjmth 
Columbo  Root 
Copperas,  Blue 

Green 

White 

Coral,  whole,  polished 

^unpolished 

^in  fragments 

Cork 

Cotton  Yam 

Cubebs 

Cream  of  Tartar 

Divi  Divi 

Down 

Drugs,  unenmnerated 

Ebony- 
Feathers  for  Beds,  in  Beds,  or  other- 

wise 

Ostrich,  undressed 

Paddy  Bird,  undressed 

^unenumerated  and  undressed 

Flax  and  Tow,  or  Cedilla  of  Hemp 

and  Flax,  dressed  and  undressed 
Flocks 

Flower  Roots 
Fustic 

GalUc  Powder 

Galls 

Gamboge 

Garancine 

Garnets,  cut  or  uncut,  not  set 

Gentian 

Ginseng 

Glue  Clippings,  or  Waste  of  any 
kind,  fit  only  for  making  Glue 

Goods  unenumerated,  not  being 
either  in  part  or  wholly  manu- 
factured, not  enumerated  or 
prohibited 

Grease 

Greaves  for  dogs,  and  Tallow 
Greayes 

Guano 

Gum,  Animi 

Arabic 

Asafoetida 

Ammoniacum 

Bex\jamin 

Copal 
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Gum,  Eaphorbium 
Guiacum 

—  Kino 

Lac  Dye 

Afastic 

Seed  Lac 


Shellac 

Storax 

Tragacanth 

imenixmerated 

Gun  Stocks  in  the  rough,  of  Wood 
Gypsum 

Hair,  Camel  Htdr,  or  Wool 
Cow,  Ox,  Bull,  or  Elk 

Horse 

Human 

unenumerated 

Heath,  for  Brushes 
Hellebore 

Hemp,  dressed 

rough  or  undressed,  or  any 

other  vegetable  substance  of  the 

nature  and  quality  of  undressed 

hemp,  and  applicable  to  the 

same  puiposes. 
Hides,  not  tanned,  tawed,  curried, 

or  in  any  way  dressed,  diy  and 

wet 
or  pieces  of  Hides,  raw  or  un- 
dressed, and  unenumerated 
tails,  BufEdo,  Bull,  Cow,  or 

Ox 

tanned,  not  otherwise  dressed 

Hones 

Hoofs  of  Cattle 

Hoops  <^  Wood 

Horns—Horn   tips  and  pieces  of 

Horns 

Indigo 

Inkle,  unwrought 

Iron,  Bloom 

Cast 

Chromateof 

in  Bars,  unwrought 


OH  Broken  and  Cast  Leon 

Ore 

Pig 

Slit  or  Hammered  into  Bods 

Jalap 
Jet 

Jewels— Emeralds  and   all  other 
precious  Stonesi  unset 


Jewels,  Pearls 

Juice  of  Lemons,  limes,  or  Oranges 

Blingwood 

Lac,  viz,  Sticklac 
Lapis  Calamlnaris 
Lard 
Latten 

Shaven 

Lavender  Flowers 
Lead  Ore 

Red 

White 

Black 

Chromate  of 

Leaves  of  Boses 
Leeches 
Lignum  YitsB 
Litharge 
Logwood 
Losh  Hides 

Madder 

Madder  Boot 

Mahogany 

Manganese,  Ore  of 

Manna 

Manures,  un^umerated 

Metal,  Bell  Metal 

Minerals  and  Fossils,  unenumerated 

Models  of  Cork  or  Wood 

Morphia 

Moss,  Lichen  Islandicus 

other  than  Bock  or  Iceland 

Moss 

^Rock,  for  I>yer0*  use 

Mother  o'Pearl  Shells 

Musk 

Myrrh 

Nicaragua  Wood 

Nickel,  Arseniate  of,  in  Lumps  or 
Powder,  being  in  an  unre* 
fined  state 

Metallic  and  Oxide  ot,  refined 

Ore  of 

Nitre— Cubic  Nitre 

Nuts,  viz, : 

Kernels  of  Walnuts  and  of 

Peach  Stones,  and  oi  Nuts  or 
Kernels  thereof  unenumerated, 
commonly  used  for  expressing 
Oiltherefiram 

Cocoa  Nuts 

Pistachio 

Nuts  and  Kernels,  unenumerated 
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Ochre 
Oil«  Animal 


-CocxMNnt 
.J  Olives,  except  in  Ships  of 
the  two  SicOies 

^Lard 

Palm 

Paran 

^Rock 

— — nnenwmerated 

^Train,  Blubber,  Spennaceti  Oil, 

and  Head  Matter,  the  produce 
of  Fish  or  creatures  living  in 
the  sea,  caught  by  the  crews  of 
British  Vessels,  and  imported 
direct  from  the  Fishery  or  from 
any  British  Possession  in  a 
British  Yessd 
Seed  Oils,  viz, 

— Hempseed 

^Linseed 

— -Rapeseed 

^Walnut 

Seed,  unenumerated 

Oil  Seed  Cake 

Olibanum 

Olive  Wood 

Orange  Peel  and  Lemon  Ped 

Ore,  unenumerated 

Orchal 

Orpiment 

Orris  Boot 

Planters'  Colours,  unenumerated, 
unmanufactured 

Palmetto  Thatch 

Pink  Boot 

Pitch 

Burgundy 

Plaster  of  Paris 

Platina  and  Ore  of  Platina 

Platting  or  other  Manufactures  to  be 
used  in  or  proper  for  making 
HaU  or  Bonnets  of  Chip 

Pomegranates,  Peel  of 

Prusdate  of  Potash 

Quicksilver 
QuDls,  Goose 
Swan 

Badiz  Gontrayervss 
— — EnulsB  Campaiue 

Eringii 
— — Ipecacuhann 


Bhadix  Bhatanias 

— SeneksB 

— Serpentariae,  or  Snake  Boot 

Bags,  old  Bags,  old  Bopes.  or  Junk, 
or  old  Fishing-nets,  fit  only 
for  making^  Paper  or  Paste- 
board 

Pulp  of 

Woollen 

Bape  of  Grapes 

Bed  Wood,  or  Guinea  Wood 

Bhubarb 

Bosewood 

Bosin 

Safflower 

Saffron 

Sal  Ammoniac 

— -  Limonum 

— -  Prunella 

Salep,  or  Salop 

Saltpetre 

Sanguis  Draconis 

Santa  Maria  Wood 

Sapan  Wood 

Sarsaparilla 

Sassi&as 

SathiWood 

Saunders'  Bed 

WhiteorYdlow 

Scammony 

Seeds,  viz, :— 

Croton,  commonly  used  Ibr 

expressing  OH  therefVom 

■ Hemp 

Poppy 

— — Sesamum 

^unenumerated,      commonly 

used  for  expressing  Oil  there- 
from 

Senna 

Shumach 

Silk,Baw 

Knubs  or  Husks  and  Waste 

Silk 

thrown,  not  dyed 

Skins  and  Furs,  viz. 

Marten,  undressed 

Seal,  in  the  hair,  not  tanned, 

tawed,  or  dressisd 

Squirrel  or  Calabar,  undressed 

Furs,  Pelts,  and  Tails,  viz,     ^ 

Badger,  undressed 

Bear,  undressed 

Beaver,  undressed 

— —  Cat,  undressed 

Chincilla,  undressed 
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SkiiiB,  Coney,  undressed] 

Deer,  undressed 

Dog,  in  the  Hair,  not  tanned 

or  dressed 
Dog  Kah,  undressed 

—  Elk,  undressed 
— .  Ermine,  undressed 

Fisher,  undressed 

Fitch,  undressed 

— —  Fox,  undressed 

—  Fox  Tails,  undressed 
Goat,  raw 

—  Goose,  undressed 

Hare,  undressed 

Husse,  undressed 

Kangaroo,  raw  and  undressed 

— ^  Kid,  in  the  hair,  undressed 

Kolinsld,  undressed 

— *  Leopard,  undressed 

—  lion,  undressed 
— —  Lynx,  undressed 
-^—  Marten  tails,  undressed 
Mink,  undressed 

—  Mole,  undressed 

—  Musquash,  undressed 

Kutiia,  undressed 

Otter,  undressed 

Ounce,  undressed 

—  Panther,  undressed 

Pelts^  undressed,  of  Goats 

— of  all  other  sorts 

^-*  Baooon,  undressed 

—  Sahle,  undressed 

—  SaUe  Tails  or  Ups,  undressed 
- —  Sqmrrel  or  Calabar,  Tails  of, 

undressed 

—  Swan,  undressed 

—  Tiger,  undFMsed 
— -  Weasel,  undressed 
Wolf,  undressed 

—  WolTerings,  undressed 

— -  Furs,  Pelts,  and  Tails,  tanned, 
tawed,  or  dressed,  viz. 

'—  Deer,  —  Indian,  half  dressed, 
tanned,  tawed,  or  in  any  way 
dressed 

-^  Ermine,  dressed 

—  Kid,  dressed  and  dyed  or  co- 

loured 

Lamb,  tanned  or  tawed 

— ^  Lamb,  dyed  or  coloured 
Dressed  in  Oil: 

Mmk,  dressed 

•^—  Pelts   of  all    sorts,   tanned, 
tawed,  or  in  any  way  dressed 
«——  Deer,  Indisdi,   imdressed  or 
shared 


Skins,  Goat .  tanned,  tawed,  or  in  anj 
way  dressed 

—  Lamb  in  the  Wool 

Sheep  in  the  Wool 

tanned  or  tawed,  dressed 

in  Oil 

Squirrel  or  Calabar,  tawed 

Wolf,  tawed 

Kid.  dressed,  not  dyed  or  co- 
loured 

—  and  Furs,  or  pieces  thereof, 
unenumerated,  tawed,  curried, 
or  dressed 

-— ^-  and  Furs,  or  pieces  thereof, 
raw  or  undressed,  unenume- 
rated 
Specimens  of  Minerals,  Fossils,  or 
Ores,  unenumerated,  exceed- 
ing fourteen  pounds  weight 
each 
Speckled  Wood 

Spelter  or  Zinc.  BoUed  but  not 
otherwise  manufactured 

crude,  in  cakes 

Sponge 

Squills,  dried  and  not  dried 
Staresacre 

Stages,  not  exceeding  serenty-two 
inches  in  length,  nor  seyen- 
inebes  in  breadth,  nor  three- 
inches  and  a  quarter  in  thick- 


Steel,  unwrougfat 

Scraps 

Straw  or  Grass  for  Platting 

Sweet  Wood 

Stone  in  Blocks,  shaped  or  rough 

scalped 
Sulphur  Casts 

Talc 
Tar 

Barbadoes 

Tarras 

Tartaric  Acid 

Teasles 

Teeth,  Elephant's 

■     >     Sea-Cow,  Sea-Horse,  or  Ses- 

Morse 
Terra  Japonica  and  Catch 
-Sienna 


-Verde 


Terra,  Umbra 
Tin  Ore,  and  B^rulus  of 
Tomsal 

Tortoise  Shell,  or  Turtle  Shell,  un- 
uiannfactured 
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Tulip  Wood 

Turmeric 

Turpentine  of   Venice,    Sdo,    or 

CjpruB 
Tutpentlne,  unless  aboye  the  Tslue 

of  15«.  per  cwt. 

Villoma 

Vases,  antient,  not  of  stone  or  wood 

Vermilion 

UUnunaiine 

Wahrat  Wood 

Water,  Mineral 

Wax,  Bees,  in  any  degree  bleached 
■        unbleached 

Myrtle 

V^etable 

Weld 

Whale  Fins,  of  British  taking,  and 
imported  direct  from  the  Fish- 
eries, or  from  any  British  Pos- 
i  in  a  British  ship 


Woad 

Wood,  for  Ship-Building,  now  ad- 
mitted at  the  same  duty  a» 
Teake  Wood 
Birch,  hewn,  not  exceeding 
three  feet  long,  nor  exceeding 
eight  inches  square,  imported 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  msking 
Herring  Barrels  for  tiie  use  of 
the  Fisheries 

Teake 

Wool,  Beayer 

-cut  and  combed 


-Coney 
-Hares 
-Cotton 


Yam 


—Camel  or  Mohair 
-Baw  Linen 


Zaffre 
Zebra  Wood 


TABLE  (A) 


Seeds,  from  and  after  the  Ist  June, 
1845,  vur. 

^Aoom 

^Anniseed 

■Beans,  Kidney  or  Freocfa 

-Burnet 


-Colchicnm 

-Cole 

-Coriander 

-Cummin 

-Fenugreek 

-Forest 

-Garden,  unenumerated 


Seeds,  LentHes 

Lettuce 

Linseed  and  Flaxseed 

■  Lupine 

Maw 

Millet 

——Parsley 

Quince 

Rape 


-Shrub  or  Tree 

-Tares 

-Worm 


Spermaceti 1  January,  1849. 

Sperm  Oil  of  Foreign  Fishing Ditto 

Tnia  Oil,  or  Blubber  of  Foreign  Fishing 1  January,  1847. 

Whales*  Fins  of  Foreign  taking  and  not  prohibited  1  January,  1847. 

A  SCHEDULE  OF  DUTIES  OF  CUSTOMS. 

<  «.  d. 

Isinglass 0    5  0  per  cwt. 

OUs,  Chemical,  Essential,  or  Perfimied 0    1  0  per  lb. 

Essential, of Cloyes 0    3  Operlb. 

Pickles  presenred  in  Vinegar 0    0  4  per  gallon. 

Pickles  or  Vegetables  preserved  in  Salt  ...    5    0  0  foreyefyXlOOTslue. 

Befined  Camphor 0    5  0  per  cwt. 

Smalts  0  10  0  per  cwt. 

Turpentine,  aboye  the  yalue  of  15s.  per  cwt    0    2  Opercwt^ 

Verdigris  0    5  0  per  cwt. 

Tam  Cable  0    8  0  per  cwt. 
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That  from  and  after  ike  Expiration  of  Excise  Duties  on  British  Olats,  and 
until  the  lOu  <kuf  of  October^  1846,  the  following  Duties  of  Customs: 

Glass,  vtr.  £  s,  d. 

Any  kind  of  Window  Glass,  white,  or  stuned  of  one  colour 
only,  not  exceeding  one-ninth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and 

shades  and  cylinders,  the  cwt 0  U    0 

All  Glass  exceeding  one -ninth  of  an  inch  in  thickness ;  all  sil- 
vered or  pcdished  Glass  of  whateyer  thickness,  however  small 
each  pane,  i^te,  or  sheet,  superficial  measure,  viz, 
Not  exceeding  more  tiian  nine  square  feet,  the  square  foot    0    10 
Containing  more  than  nine  square  feet,  and  not  more  than 

fourteen  square  feet,  the  square  foot 0    3    0 

Containing  more  than  fourteen  square  feet,  and  not  more 

than  thirty-six  square  feet,  the  square  foot  0    3    6 

Containing  more  than  thirty-six  square  feet,  the  square  foot  0  3  0 
Glass,  painted,  or  otherwise  ornamented,  the  superfldal  foot...  0  3  0 
All  White  Hint  Glass  Bottles,  not  cut,  engraved,  or  otherwise 

ornamented,  and  Beads,  and  Bugles  of  Glass,  the  lb 0    0    2 

Wine  Glasses,  Tumblers,  and  other  White  Flint  Glass  Goods, 

not  cut,  engraved,  or  otherwise  ornamented,  the  lb. 0    0    4 

All  Flint  Cut  Glass,  Flint  coloured  .Glass,  and  Fancy  orna- 
mental Glass,  of  whatever  kind,  the  lb 0    0    8 

Bottles  of  Glass  covered  with  wicker  (not  being  Flint  or  Cut 

Ghiss),  or  of  Green  or  common  Glass,  the  cwt 0    3    0 

Glass  Manufactures,  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described, 
and  old  broken  Glass,  fit  only  to  be  remanufactured,  the  cwt.  0  14  0 
And  that  from  and  after  the  10th  day  of  October,  1846,  until  the  5th  day 
of  April,  1848,  there  be  charged  on  the  said  article  one-half  of  the  said 
duties,  and  from  and  after  the  5th  day  of  April,  1848,  one-fourth  of  the 
said  duties. 

APPENDIX.— PROPOSED  ALTEBAHONS. 

AnnattoFlag Free. 

Bottles,  of  Earth  and  Stone Free. 

Cables — Old,  taken  from  foreign  ships,  provided  the  same  be  ren- 
dered unserviceable  by  reduction  into  lengths  not  exceeding 
three  fathoms,  for  every  £100  of  the  value  10    0    0 

Morphia  and  its  Salts  0    6    0 

OU  of  Olives,  imported  in  ships  of  the  Two  Sicilies Free. 

Poultry,  alive  or  dead,  of  or  from  Foreign  Countries,  for  eveiy 

£100  of  the  value * 5    0    0 

— of  and  from  any  British  Possessions,  for 

every  £100  of  the  value 2  10    0 

Spirits  or  Strong  Waters,  of  all  sorts,  viz. 
For  every  gallon  of  such  Spirits  or  Strong  Waters  of  any 
strength,  not  exceeding  the  strength  of  proof  by  Sykes*s 
hydrometer,  and  so  in  proportion  for  any  greater  strength 
than  the  strength  of  proof,  and  for  any  greater  or  less  quan- 
tity than  a  gallon,  viz 

. not  being  Spirits  or  Strong  Waters,  the  produce  of  any 

British  Possessions  in  America,  or  of  any  British  Possessions 
within  the  limits  of  the  East  India  Company's  Charter,  and 
not  being  sweetened  spirits,  or  spirits  mixed  with  any  article 
so  that  the  degree  of  strength  thereof  cannot  be  exacUy 
ascertained  by  such  hydrometer,  the  gallon 13    6 

Wood,  viz. 
Maple  Wood,  and  New  Zealand  Wood,  being  fhmituze  wood...      Frea. 
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*'  Inquisxtoe  "  and  "  A  Subscbibbr.*' — ^The  Portrait  of  the  late  President, 
William  AUen,  F.R.S.,  was  promised  by  OiB  engraver  in  March,  but  is  not 
yet  completed. 

*  A  Wbll-wisheb  "  is  dissatisfied  with  an  observation  in  our  last  number, 
namely,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent  altogether  the  sale  of  drugs 
by  unqualified  persons.— [Our  correspondent  must  be  aware  that  many 
substances  which  are  in  common  use  as  drugs  are  also  used  extensively  in 
the  arts  and  manufactures,  and  are  dealt  in  by  drysalters  and  others,  who, 
aldiough  competent  to  judge  of  their  quality  as  merchandize,  are  not  qualified 
Chemists.  It  would  be  impossible  to  frame  any  law  which  would  confine  the 
sale  of  all  drugs,  whether  simple  orcompounded^to  licensed  Chemists,  without 
interfering  with  the  traffic  in  a  variety  of  articles  of  the  above  description. 
But  it  would  be  very  easy  as  well  as  proper  to  prohibit  unqualified  persons 
from  acting  as  dispensing  Chemists,  or  assuming  any  name  or  title  implying 
that  they  are  qualified  Chemists  and  Druggists.  This  would  be  a  great 
protection  to  our  body  and  to  the  public,  and  as  much  as  we  could  fairly 
daim  under  existing  circumstances.  When  we  have  gained  this  advantage, 
experience  will  show  whether  any  further  regulations  are  requisite  or  not] 

"Amicus"  (Sheffield)  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  high  time  for  the  Council  to 
think  of  obtaining  legislative  interference.  The  Council  have  had  the  subj  ect 
msder  consideration  for  some  time  past,  and  have  been  in  communication 
with  the  Government  and  also  with  several  Members  of  Parliament,  who 
hKve  expressed  a  disposition  to  assist  with  their  influence,  but  the  present 
session  being  nearly  over,  it  is  too  late  to  bring  in  any  fresh  Bill  We  hope 
that,  before  the  commencement  of  next  session,  the  needful  preparations  vnll 
be  in  a  forward  state. 

W.  T.  L.— Chemists  are  not  exempted  by  any  Act  of  Parliament  from 
serving  on  juries. 

**  ViynicATOR  "  inquires  whether  a  Chemist  could  legally  sell  a  mixture 
of  spirit  of  wine,  linseed  oil,  and  muriate  of  antimony.  [The  Act  of  Par^ 
Uament  prohibits  the  sale  of  '*  spirit  of  wine  in  a  pure  or  unmixed  state,"  or 
*'colourably  medicated"  as  an  evasion.  We  think  the  above  embrocation 
would  not  be  convertible  into  a  beverage,  and  that  it  therefore  does  not  come 
within  the  spirit  of  the  Act]— Milk  of  roses,  see  voL  iii.,  page  116. 

R.C. — ^The  questions  at  the  Examinations  of  the  Society  are  similar  to 
fliose  at  the  Prize  Examinations,  but  of  a  more  general  nature,  and  embnunng 
fiuniltar  practical  Pharmacy.  A  good  knowledge  of  botany  is  desirable,  but 
a  candidate  would  not  be  rejected  on  account  of  his  not  being  acquainted 
with  all  the  natural  orders. 

*•  Scarius."— We  believe  that  prescriptions  are  written  in  Latin  in  most 
countries  in  Europe,  but  not  invariably  in  France. 

"DisTiLLATA."— (I.)  Aquae  pimentte  may  be  made  according  to  the 
Pharmacopoeia  either  from  the  berries  or  the  oil.  The  former  method  pro« 
daces  the  best  water .-^(2.)  Aqua  cinnamomi  should  be  distilled  from  the 
bark,  although  the  Pharmacopceia  allows  either  the  bark  or  the  oil  to  be  used. 
When  distUled  from  the  oil  it  is  liable  to  decomposition,  especially  if  the  oil 
is  old  ;  and  although  the  cost  is  not  half  so  great  at  first  with  the  oil,  it  is 
economy  in  the  end  to  use  that  which  produces  the  best  result 

W.F.S.— The  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron  should  be  made  as  directed  in  the 
first  volume  of  this  Journal.  When  the  salt  is  ordered  in  a  prescription 
with  syrup,  the  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron  should  be  used  diluted  to  the  strength 
prescribed. 

H.S.J.— (1.)  We  think  the  term  •*  potass  sulphuris^  in  the  prescription 
must  be  intended  to  denote  sulphate  of  potash,  sulphuret  of  potassium  would 
not  be  prescribed  in  such  a  formula. — (2.)  Sulphate  of  manganese  has  lately 
been  recommended  by  Mr.  Ure  as  a  mild  purgative.  The  dose  is  from  8|j. 
to3j. 

"Phakmacbutist."— Dandelion  Coffee  :  Clean  the  root  of  dandelion 
and  dry  it  carefully :  then  powder  it,  and  mix  it  with  ground  coffee. 

•H.S.E.— An  earthenware  is  better  than  a  metallic  vessel  in  the  experi- 
ments alluded  to  with  grape  sugar. 
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W.H.C.— White  "wine  pickling  vinegar  is  imported  from  France.  The 
bro^wn  vinegar  generally  used  in  this  conntry  is  made  from  gndn. 

'♦  Qu-ESiTOR  "— (  ^0  JJobfyn*8  DwUanary  of  Medical  Terms,  noticed  voL  iv^ 
page  241,  contains  information  about  patent  medicines.  Paris' s  Pharmacol 
togia  also  contains  many  of  the  formalte. — (2.)  In  using  liquor  ammonioe  as  a 
test  for  ^e  purity  of  balsam  of  copaiba,  the  specific  gravity  should  be  .920, 
and  it  should  be  used  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  liquor  ammonise  to 
two  parts  of  the  balsam.    If  the  latter  be  pure,  the  mixture  will  not  be  turbid. 

M.  P.  S.  (Sunderland).— ^^tWtf  Veterinafy  Art. 

A.  B.  G. — We  have  not  h<^d  of  the  application  of  the  electric  spark  to 
photogenic  purposes. 

A.  P.  S.  (Leamington). — It  is  a  curious  specimen. 

**  Chbicicus." — (1.)  Pereira^s  Materia  Medico,  bO*,;  Thomson^s  Dispeu" 
mUory,  24«. ;  Chrisiiscn^s  Dispensatory  ^  \^, — (2.)  To  determine  whether 
the  "  Spirit  of  Hartshoru "  of  the  shops  is  a  solution  of  ammonia  or  of  a 
carbonate,  add  an  acid,  and  observe  whether  there  be  effervescence.— (3.) 
Tincture  of  Pellitory  of  Spain  is  a  good  tincture  for  tooth-ache.— (4)  IpomoBa 
Jalapa,  and  Qmvolvtdus  Jalapa,  are  different  plants,  the  former  is  now  recog- 
nised as  the  source  of  commercial  jalap.  Dorema  Ammoniaeum,  and  Heror 
eheym  gummiferum,  are  different  plants ;  the  former  is  now  recognised  as  the 
source  of  ammoniacum. — (5).  The  dose  of  creasote  is  from  one  to  three 
drops  to  begin ;  it  is  sometimes  increased  to  twenty  drops  or  more.— (6.)  We 
do  not  publish  formulie  for  quack  medicines. 

"A  Piccadilly  Associatb."— (1.)  Greta  prsecipitata  is  quite  as  effi- 
cacious as  creta  pmparata,  and  more  pure.  It  forms  a  whiter  mixture.— (2.) 
Oxymels  are  usually  clarified  by  boiling,  and  removing  the  scum. — (3.)  For 
Emplastrum  cerati  saponis,  see  vol.  iii.,  pages  36  and  81. 

M.  M.— Extractum  taraxaci  differs  much  according  to  the  time  of  year  at 
which  it  is  made,  and  the  mode  of  making  it  It  is  considered  best  when 
made  in  the  autumn,  at  which  time  the  root  yields  a  milker  juice,  and  the 
extract  made  from  this  will  contain  an  insoluble  gummy  looking  matter. 

"  Valerius." — ^For  valerianate  of  xinc,  see  vol  iv.,  page  131.  It  is  sold 
by  the  wholesale  druggists. 

J.  W.  N.— (1.)  Nitrous  oxide  gas  should  be  kept  in  glass  vessels. — (2.) 
The  presence  of  red  lead  in  the  red  oxide  of  mercury  may  be  detected  by 
heating  a  portion  of  the  oxide  to  redness,  when  the  mercury  will  be  volatilized, 
and  the  oxide  of  lead,  if  present,  will  remain.— (3.)  Corrosive  sublimate  is 
sometimes  added  to  ink  to  preserve  it  from  becoming  mouldy. — (4.)  For  the 
composition  of  bronze,  see  vol.  iv.,  page  338. 

"iEoBOTUK  Studiosus."-— (1.)  *' Apply  the  cupping  instrument  beneath 
the  posterior  and  inferior  part  of  the  shoulder-blade  near  the  part  where  the 
OBgophony  is  heard,  and  draw  twenty  ounces  of  blood  as  quickly  as  possible." 
Jagophony,  from  aiyos,  gen.  of  aif  a  goat,  and  ^wv^,  a  modification  of 
vocal  resonance,  which  has  been  compared  to  the  bleating  of  a  goat  Quo 
and  CO,  added  to  the  comparatives,  are  called  intensive  particles.  The  latter 
part  of  the  sentence  is  literally  translatable  thus :  *'  The  sooner  you  should 
have  drawn  it,  the  better." — (2.)  Cutch  is  obtained  from  Acacia  Catechu  ; 
terra  japonica,  from  Uncaria  Gimbir.  The  term  catechu  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  two  preceding  extracts,  as  well  as  that  obtained  from  the  Areca 
CatetAu,  but  it  is  more  distinctively  applied  to  the  last  only.— (3.)  The 
atomic  constitution  of  the  iodo-cyanide  of  potassium  and  mercury  is  not 
satisfactorily  determined. — (4.)  Guaiacum  ream  is  rendered  blue  by  the  action 
of  nitrous  acid  gas.-^5.)  Oxamide  or  ozalamide  is  one  of  the  products  of 
the  decomposition  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  by  heat 

Erratum.— In  our  last  number,  page  37,  line  3,  for  peroxide  of  iron, 
read  percyanuret  

Advertisements  to  Mr.  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 
Other  Communications  to  Tub  Editoe,  338,  Oxford  Street 
befort  the  20th  of  the  month. 
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SIR  JAMES  GRAHAM'S  BILL 
FOR  THE  REGULATION  OF  PHYSIC  AND  SURGERY. 

FOURTH  EDITION. 

The  hope  which  we  entertained  a  few  months  ago,  that  the 
Medical  Reform  Quesdon  would  shortly  he  amicably  settled,  has 
now  vanished,  and  we  see  before  us  the  prospect  of  much  difficulty 
and  emharrassment  during  the  approaching  session  of  Parliament. 

The  Bill  in  its  present  form  is  in  some  respects  more  objection- 
able than  any  of  its  predecessors,  and  it  will  be  the  duty  of  our 
body  respectfully  to  solicit  the  introduction  of  several  very  material 
alterations,  and  in  the  event  of  this  being  refused,  to  offer  to  the 
Sill  the  most  determined  and  vigorous  opposition. 

In  the  first  place,  the  exceptive  clause  in  favour  of  Chemists 
and  Druggists*  is  omitted.  We  can  scarcely  suppose  that  this. 
omission  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  negligence  of  the  printer*s^ 
devil,  although  the  supposition  is  favoured  by  the  existence  o£ 
several  other  errors,  verbal  and  t3rpographica],  in  the  printing  of 
ihej^BilL  But  whether  the  omission  be  intentional  or  not,  it  is^ 
an  evidence  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  vigilance  and  activity  on 
our  part,  for  if  such  a  bill  were  to  be  passed,  and  we  were  to  find 
ourselves  subjected  to  daily  annoyance  and  persecution  in  conse* 
qnenee^  it  would  be  no  consolation  to  be  told  that  it  was  quite  an 
accident. 

«  See  page  18  of  this  volume.  As  the  Bill  now  standB,  any  person  in 
Enslflod,  whether  a  Chemist  or  not,  who  should  act  as  an  Apothecary,  with- 
out being  registered  as  a  Member  of  the  New  College  of  General  Practi- 
tioners, would  be  liable  to  be  punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both. 
In  Scotland  and  Ireland  not  only  Chemists,  but  quacks  of  every  description, 
mig^t  usurp  the  whole  business  of  the  Apothecaxy,  without  any  restraint  or 
restriction  whatever ! ! 

TOJU.  ¥•  B 
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We  mentioned  briefly  in  our  last  number  our  objection  to 
the  estaUiahment  of  the  New  College  of  Genentl  Plraetitionen. 
With  the  modifications  now  proposedy  this  objection  is  increased, 
and  we  need  only  point  out  what  would  be  the  nature  and  functions 
of  that  College  to  convince  our  brethren  that  it  would  seriously 
affect  the  interests  of  our  body,  and  frustrate  the  exertions  which 
we  are  making  to  elevate  Pharmacy  to  its  proper  rank  as  a 
distinct  branch  of  the  profession. 

The  New  College  was  originally  proposed  as  a  rival  power  to 
the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  It  made  no  pretensions 
with  reference  to  Phannacy,  and  the  whole  energy  of  its  promoters 
was  directed  to  the  establishment  of  a  degree  in  Medicine,  Siurgeiy, 
and  Midwifery,  which  should  give  the  possessor  a  standing  equal 
to  that  conferred  by  the  otlier  Colleges.  Although  Pharmacy  was 
not  renounced  by  the  proposed  College,  it  was  kept  so  much  in 
the  background,  that  the  Chemists  could  not,  without  appearing 
hypercritical,  bring  forward  any  tangible  objection  to  the  proposal. 
We  therefore,  in  that  stage  of  the  proceedings,  left  the  three 
medical  bodies  to  mnintain  their  respective  rights  and  privileges, 
feeling  persuaded  that  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
would  not  allow  such  a  measure  to  be  carried  without  a  very  severe 
struggle, 

'  The  result  of  that  struggle  has  been  that  the  proposed  New 
College  has  been  shorn  of  its  chief  power  and  dignity.  Medicine 
and  Surgery  are  cut  off,  Midwifery  is  struck  out,  and  nothing 
remains  but  a  new  Society  of  Apothecaries,  an  institution  which 
can  confer  no  degrees  in  what  are  termed  the  higher  branches  of 
practice,  but  whose  powers  are  limited  to  the  granting  of  licences 
to  practise  Phannacy  and  attend  patients.  The  licentiates  are  to 
have  the  power  of  recovering  charges  for  drugs  like  other  trades- 
men, and  the  standing  they  are  to  enjoy  is  such,  that  they  will 
have  no  inducement  to  waive  this  privilege  from  notions  of  pro* 
fessional  dignity. 

It  is  easy  to  foresee  that  if  such  an  institution  as  this  were  to  be 
created,  the  practice  of  Pharmacy  would  be  a  leading  feature. 
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•ad  bebg  the  only  Phannaeeiiiioal  Eetabluhment  ncognised  bjr 
Act  of  ParlMuneiiit  in  this  oaantry,  it  would  nidnnlty  atmo  to 
obtain  control  over  that  department  altogetiker. 

This,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  sajingy  would  be  the  xesnlt  of 
establishing  a  New  College  in  the  manner  now  proposed.  At  the 
aame  time,  we  doabt  yeiy  much  whether  the  General  Practitioners 
themselves  will  be  contented  to  accept  the  degrading  position  thus 
offered  them.  We  bdieve  the  opinion  is  gaining  ground  that  the 
medical  profession  would  be  raised  in  character  and  respectability 
by  becoming  disconnected  vrith  ihe  trading  functions  hitherto 
Uended  with  it,  and  in  effecting  this  s^Miationy  the  only  point  on 
which  medical  men  are  likely  to  be  at  all  tenacious,  has  reference 
to  the  question  of  remuneration.  A  plan  by  which  medical  pxao* 
tilionexs  would  be  adequately  remunerated  for  their  professional 
skill,  without  condescending  to  act  as  tradesmen,  would,  we  beheve, 
give  more  general  satisfection  than  a  continuance  of  a  system,  the 
objections  to  which  have  been  so  frequentiy  pointed  out. 

We  have  already  on  several  occasions  alluded  to  the  plan  whidi 
we  consider  best  calculated  to  effect  this  object,  the  foundation  of 
which  plan  consists  in  the  recognitiM>n  by  law  of  a  distinct  Phar- 
maceutical Establishment.  This  body  being  regulated  by  a  repre- 
sentative Coancily  under  the  superior  control  of  the  Council  of 
Healthy  should  be  empowered  to  carry  out  a  proper  system  of 
education  and  examination. 

For  the  protection  of  the  public,  and  in  justice  to  qualified 
Pharmaceutists^  a  danse  should  be  introduced  into  the  Bill  to  the 
following  effect : — 

^  And  be  it  enacted.  That  every  unregiatered  peraon  who  ahall  wilftilly- 
and  falsely  pretend  to  be,  or  take  or  use  the  name  or  title  of  Chemist  and 
Bruggist,  Phannaceutical  Chemiat,  or  any  other  name,  title,  addition,  or 
emblem,  implying  that  he  is  registered  under  this  Act,  or  recognised  by  law 
as  a  dispenser  of  medicines,  and  also  every  registered  person  who  shall  take 
or  use  any  name  or  title  belonging  to  any  class  in  the  registry  to  which  he 
does  not  bebng,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour  in  England 
and  Ireland,  and  in  Scotland  of  a  crime  and  offence,  and  being  convicted 
thereof,  ahall  be  punished,  &c.  &c" 

u2 
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The  nature  of  the  punishment  and  the  modb  of  oonyiction 
should  be  the  same  as  the  law  provides,  or  will  proyide,  for  ib^ 
restraint  of  unqualified^Medical  Practitioners. 

Medical  Practitionen  should  have  the  power  of  recovering  fees 
for  attendance,  but  not  for  medicine  adminittered*  Chemists 
should  be  empowered  as  they  now  are,  to  recover  charges  for 
medicine,  and  prohibited  from  visiting  patients.  The  question  of 
counter  practice  is  the'  only  difficulty,  and  this  would  be  most 
effectually  met  by  making  ihose  who  transgress  beyond  the  bounds 
of  propriety  responsible  for  the  result,  and  liable  to  summary 
punishment  in  case  of  i^anslaughter.  The  improvement  in  the 
education  of  Chemists  would  tend  greatly  to  diminish  the  pro* 
pensity  to  encroadi  on  medic41  practice,  since  it  may  be  stated  as 
a  general  rule,  that  those  who  are  the  least  informed  are  the 
most  venturesome. 

The  arrangement  which  we  propose^  would  also  remove  the 
chief  source  of  abuse  in  this  respect,  by  putting  an  end  to  the 
jealousy  between  Chemists  and  General  Practitioners. 

In  case  it  should  be  argued  that  this  plan  might  answer  in  the 
metropolis  or  other  large  cities,  but  would  be  inapplicable  to  the 
case  of  small  country  towns,  we  need  only  observe  that  a  country 
praetitioner  might,  if  necessary,  meet  the  demands  of  the  public  is 
his  district,  by  obtaining  a  qualification  in  Pharmacy  as  well  as  in 
general  practice.  Thus,  while  the  law  recognised  the  two  depart- 
ments as  distinct,  the  practice  of  individuals  would  be  regulated  by 
the  public  necessities  in  thear  respective  districts,  and  the  adoption 
of  the  plan  in  localities  to  which  it  might  be  applicable,  should  be 
encouraged  by  conferring  a  certain  profession^  rank  on  those  who 
renounce  the  trade. 
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MR.  WAKLEY'S  PROPOSED  MEDICAL  BILL. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Fkidat,  Auoust  8th.->The  fourth  Medical  Bill  of  tiie  Ck>Tenmient 
lUiTing  l)een  deliyered  to  Members  on  Thursdaj— 

Bbr.  Waklby  gave  notice,  this  erening,  that  early  in  the  next  session  of 
Parliament  he  should  move  for  leave  to  bring  io  a  BiU  to  amend  and  con- 
solidate the  laws  for  regulating  the  profession  of  Physic  and  Surgery,  and 
tike  practice  of  Fbaxmacy,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  a  view  to 
obtain — 

I.— The  Registration  of  •*  every  person  who,  at  the  time  of  the  passing 
of  the  Act,  shall  be  legally  practising,  or  entitled  to  practise,  as  a  Phy- 
sician, a  Surgeon*  or  an  Apothecary,  in  some  part  of  her  Migesty'a 
doounions." 

-n.r— An  equality  of  rights  and  privileges  for  registered  Medical  Prac- 
titioners throughout  the  kingdom. 

ni.^Representative  systems  of  government  in  the  Colleges  of  Physi- 
tiaos  and  Surgeons. 

ly. — The  election,  by  those  Colleges,  of  a  National  Medical  Council, 
having  for  its  President  a  Principal  Secretary  of  State. 

v.— The  introduction  of  comprehensive  systems  of  Education  in  the 
S<^iools  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy. 

YL— The  appointment  of  Courts  of  Examiners  by  the  Colleges  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 

Vii. — The  admission  of  the  Examiners  into  the  hospitals  and  other 
public  institati(M)s,  Ibr  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  test  the  knowledge 
c^  the  Candidates  for  diplomas  in  Medicine  and  Surgexy,  at  the  bedsides 
t>f  the  sick. 

VIII.— The  rq^l  of  those  sections  of  the  Charter  that  was  granted  to 
±he  College  of  Surgeons  of  England  in  1843,  which  displaced  the  Members 
of  that  College  from  the  professional  rank  they  had  prcTiously  enjoyed. 

DL — ^The  right  of  every  registered  Practitioner  in  Medicine  and  Surgery 
io  recover  reasonaUc  charges  foit  Medical  and  Surgical  advice  and  attend- 
ance, without  other  licence  than  the  registry. 

X.— The  examination  and  registration  of  Chemists  and  Druggists,  in 
£ngland  and  Scotland,  by  the  Royal  Pharmacentieal  Society  of  Great 
Britain ;  and,  in  Ireland,  by  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  of  Dublin. 

XI. — The  more  effectual  protection  of  the  public  against  the  dangerous 
'proceedings  of  nnquaJified  Medical  Practitioners  and  unlicensed  Chemists 
and  Druggists,  by  makmg  the  offences  of  such  persons  questions  for  the 
summary  jurisdiction  of  magistrates. 

XQ. — The  prohibition  of  the  sale  by  retail  of  certain  poisons,  except  by 
licensed  Chemists  and  Druggists. 

Xm.— The  separation  of  the  practice  of  Physic  and  Surgery  fh>m  tho 
sale  of  Drugs  and  Medicines. 

If  we  may  judge  of  the  BiU  itself  from  the  above  programme,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  to  be  one  of  the  best  schemes 
that  has  been  proposed  for  the  consideration  of  Parliament.     We 
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prestune  that  the  second  clause,  m  alluding  to  an  equality  of  righta 
and  privileges  for  registered  Medical  Practitioners,  is  not  intended 
to  convey  an  idea  that  the  rank  of  all  is  to  he  equal ;  if  so,  it  would 
entail  on  the  Bill  the  opposition  of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  which  bodies  will  naturally  lay  claim  to  a  higher  rank 
than  that  of  the  General  Practitioners.  But  we  forbear  to  enlarge 
upon  this  subject,  and  other  parts  of  the  proposed  measure,  which 
do  not  immediately  concern  our  body.  The  tenth  clause  is  quite 
in  accordance  with  our  views,  and  the  eleventh  in  its  present 
form  is  unobjectionable,  since  the  Bill  proposes  to  provide  for 
licensing  all  qualified  Chemists  and  Druggists,  and  the  summary 
proceedings  before  magistrates  apply  only  to  those  who  are  un- 
licensed, or,  in  other  words,  to  persons  who  have  assumed  a  name 
to  which  they  have  no  legal  right 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  Mr.  Wakley  has  always  been  an 
advocate  for  the  restraint  of  Chemists  and  Druggists,  as  well  as  all 
other  persons  not  recognised  as  Medical  Practildoners.  The 
impossibility  of  effecting  this  object  to  the  extent  which  has  been 
attempted,  has,  on  several  occasions,  been  pointed  out  in  this 
Journal,  and  we  believe  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  a 
qualified  Chemist  and  Druggist  is  expected  to  be  acquainted  with 
tile  nature,  doses,  and  properties  of  medicines,  and  cannot  be 
prohibited  from  answering  any  questions  which  may  be  asked  by 
his  customers  in  his  shop  on  such  subjects.  We  need  not,  how- 
ever, be  surprised  at  any  verbal  alterations,  or  restrictive  clauses, 
whidi  might  be  introduced  in  committee,  or  even  daring  the 
preliminary  deliberations  on  the  subject.  It  will  therefore  be 
absolately  necessary  carefully  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  Bill 
in  the  event  of  its  introduction  before  parliament,  although 
the  programme  appears  to  be  quite  favourable  and  entitled  to 
our  support  The  separation  of  the  sale  of  medicine  from  the 
practice  of  physic  and  surgery  would  be  veiy  beneficial  to  oar 
body,  and  also  to  the  public,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
p(Hnt  out 

The  Phabkaxseutigal  Socdstt  was  established  f<Mr  the  expiess 
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pnpoie  of  adyanciiig  Fhannacyy  and  securing  the  independence 
of  our  body.  The  progress  which  we  have  made  in  a  few  years 
should  stimulate  us  to  renewed  exertions.  We  are  now  recognised 
as  a  body  politic,  and  our  right  to  take  the  management  of  our 
own  affidrs  is  no  longer  disputed.  It  will  be  our  own  fault,  if  a 
proposal  should  agun  be  brought  forward  for  placing  us  imder  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Apothecaries^  with  whom  we  ought  to  be  on 
the  most  friendly  terms,  although  entirely  disconnected.  All 
branches  of  the  profession  are  interested  in  the  promotion  of 
proper  regulations  with  reference  to  Pharmacy,  and  naturally  look 
to  the  Pharmaceutical  Socdbtx  to  fulfil  the  expectations  and 
intentions  with  which  it  was  originally  established. 

We  have  before  us  an  opportunity,  which,  if  neglected,  may  not 
occur  again.  If  we  fail  to  take  advantage  of  it,  we  shall  deserve 
to  suffer  any  persecution  that  may  hereafter  be  inflicted  upon  us, 
and  to  be  punished  '^  by  fine  or  imprisonment^  or  both,  as  the  Court 
before  which  we  may  be  convicted  shall  award." 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  PHARMACEUTICAL  SCIENCE. 

XJf  to  the  present  time,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  Pharmacy 
has  been  studied  as  a  science  in  this  country ;  for  although  it 
has  claimed  the  individual  attention  of  many  Members  of  our 
body,  as  well  as  medical  men,  it  has  not  been  recognixed  by  law 
as  a  distinct  scientific  avocation,  and  while  it  has  constituted  a 
subordinate  and  incidental  part  of  the  education  of  the  Apothe* 
oaries,  the  Chemists,  with  whom  it  is  the  primary  pursuit,  have  not 
•0  a  body  studied  it  systematically. 

In  iacty  we  have  not  unfreeyiantiy  heard  it  stated,  that  a  **  Scien* 
tific  Chemist"  could  scarcely  be  a  '*  Bread  and  Cheese  Chemist ;" 
in  other  words,  that  the  propensity  to  dive  into  tiie  s<nence  of  the 
Laboratory  was  calculated  to  divert  the  mind  from  business,  and 
interfere  with  the  success  of  the  shop.  In  the  education  of  an 
iqi^ientice,  we  have  noticed  how  much  importance  has  been 
attached  to  the  art  of  cleaning  windows,  dusting  counters,  folding 
up  a  neat  parcel,  serving  customers  witii  dvility  and  des|»ateh,  and 
raoh  other  duties  as  appertain  to  the  trade  of  tiie  Druggist ;  while 
the  science  of  the  Chemist  has  been  either  purposely  or  habitually 
kept  rather  in  tiie  background,  as  if  it  were  considered  that  tho 
youth  would  pick  up  instinctively  as  much  as  was  requisite  or 
desnaUe  £»  the  purposes  of  business,  by  means  of  the  daily 
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manipulations,  ivitlioat  any  specific  studj  or  mental  (mltiyatioii* 
A  Pharmacopoeia  and  an  elementary  work  or  two  on  Chemistry 
and  Materia  Medica  being  provided,  the  student  had  the  opporta«> 
nity  of  improvement,  the  extent  of  which  would  depend  on  his 
own  sagacity  and  perseverance.  This  is  the  system  of  educalioii 
which,  up  to  within  a  few  years  of  the  present  time,  was  prevalent, 
and  although  we  might  occasionally  hear  lectures  spoken  of  as  ao' 
advantage  to  apprentices,  the  enjoyment  of  this  privilege  was  « 
rare  exception  to  the  general  rule.  No  education  being  necessary 
to  enable  a  man  to  commence  business  as  a  dbpensin^  Chemist, 
the  only  stimulus  to  mental  cultivation  was  the  ambition  to  exoA 
others,  and  this  was  in  some  degree  checked  by  the  notion  above 
alluded  to,  that  too  much  science  was  incompatible  with  saccessfiil 
trade. 

During  the  last  few  years,  so  great  an  advancement  has  taken 
place  in  science  generafly,  that  not  only  Chemists,  but  all  persons 
with  any  pretensions  to  education  are  expected  to  be,  m<ve  or  less^ 
acauainted  with  the  principles  which  regulate  the  laws  of  nature 
and  the  chemical  constitution  of  ordinary  bodies.  Hie  Royal 
Institution,  which  was  established  for  the  cultivation  of  Che- 
mistry and  its  application  to  the  Arts  and  Manufactures,  has 
tended  greatly  to  promote  the  popularity  of  this  inexhaustiUe  and 
instructive  science;  and  recent  discoveries  have  invested  it  widi 
a  new  and  much  more  important  character  than  it  previously 
enjcnred. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  not  likely  that  the  Chemists 
would  continue  plodding  on  in  the  mechanical  routine  of  their 
business,  without  making  some  effort,  eitiier  individually  or 
collectively,  to  keep  pace  with  the  times  ;  and  the  value  of  scien- 
tific attainments  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  was  increasingly 
felt.  The  practice  of  attending  lectures  became  more  prevalent, 
and  some  of  the  Members  of  our  body  visited  Paris  or  Gieesen, 
for  the  purpose  of  availing  themselves  of  those  opportunities  o£ 
improvement  which  their  own  country  did  not  afibra. 

The  interference  of  Mr.  Hawes  and  other  medical  reformers 
witii  the  independence  and  privileges  of  Chemists  and  Druggists 
on  the  ground  of  their  alleged  incompetence  and  want  of  ednca* 
tion,  roused  them  to  a  sense  of  their  real  position,  and  the  result 
has  been  the  establishment  of  the  Phabmlvceutical  Socibtt,  a 
prominent  object  of  which  is  the  advancement  of  the  art  and 
science  of  Pharmacy. 

The  institution  of  courses  of  Lectures  expressly  for  the  education 
of  Chemists  and  Druggists,  is  a  new  feature  in  this  country  ;  aad 
when  we  consider  the  cUfficulty  of  changing  the  habitual  arrange- 
ments of  houses  of  business,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  young  men 
attending  lectures,  the  success  of  the  experiment  is  qmte  as  great 
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as  oo«U  hare  been  expected.  The  general  adoption  of  tbia 
meaas  of  educadon  cannot  be  suddenly  e£Fected,  but  will  be  a 
work  of  time.  The  opinion  is  beconung  increasingly  prevalent 
diat  the  attKidance  on  a  few  courses  of  Lectures,  during  the  in- 
tervals which  can  be  spared  from  business,  is  not  su£Bcient  to  pro- 
dnoe  a  high  and  creditable  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  Pharma- 
eeutieal  Chemist,  and  that  every  student  ought  at  thciclose  of  his 
appruitioeship  or  pupilage,  to  devote  a  certain  period  of  time 
eaehisively  to  mentiiil  cultivation  and  practical  study. 

The  Pbacticai.  Ikstruction  in  the  Laboratobt  of  the 
Fbabmaceittigal  Society  has  been  instituted  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  y«ang  men  to  become  fully  acquainted  with  the 
theory  and  practice  of  Pharmacy ;  and  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  by  the  pupils  during  the  first  year  of  the  undertaking 
has  demonstrated  the  benefit  to  be  expected  from  its  continuance 
on  a  move  extended  scale.  We  hope  thia  will  become  in  course 
of  time  a  regular  part  of  the  education  of  the  Chemist,  and 
that  parents,  when  placing  their  sons  in  a  house  of  business,  will 
insist  upon  the  privilege  of  a  season  being  allowed  for  this  very 
important  study.  The  Apotheoaiy  or  General  Practitioner  is 
oUiged  to  devote  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  his  apprenticeship 
to  lectoresi  dissections,  and  hospital  practice,  and  could  not  be 
admitted  to  examination  without  producing  certificates  of  such 
attendance.  The  education  of  the  Chemist  ought  to  be  as  ela- 
borate in  degree  as  that  of  the  Medical  Practitioner,  and  it  is 
ooite  as  necessary  for  him  to  study  in  the  Iiaboratory  as  it  is 
foe  the  medical  student  to  walk  the  Hospital.  There  is  as  much 
adenoe  required  in  one  department  as  in  the  other,  although  the 
nature  of  the  studies  varies  with  the  occupation,  and  since  the 
medical  student  is  obliged  to  g^ve  up  two  or  three  years  to  the 
a^aentifio  study  of  his  profession,  the  student  in  Pharmacy  has  no 
icason  to  complain  if  required  to  devote  a  year  to  a  similar  object. 
A  parent  who  could  afford  to  give  an  apprentice  fee  with  his  son 
could  equally  afford  to  pay  the  smsul  additional  expenses  of 
instruction  in  a  school  of  Pharmacy.  Those  who  could  not  de- 
firay  the  necessary  charges  attendant  on  a  proper  education,  should 
faring  up  iheir  sons  to  some  other  business  more  consistent  with 
thor  means.  We  expresed  these  sentiments  at  the  time  when  the 
Phabbcaceutical  Societt  was  first  projected,  and  we  repeat 
them  in  detail,  in  the  conviction  that  unless  the  Chemists  make  an 
effort  at  the  present  crisis  to  sustain  and  improve  their  character 
as  a  scientific  and  pharmaceutical  body,  they  will  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity of  securing  to  themselves  their  proper  position  and  accus- 
tomed privileges. 

The  value  of  practical  instruction  in  Chemistry  is  now  so  gene^- 
lally  appreciate<^  that  several  institutions  are  about  to  be  brought 
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into  active  operation  for  this  espedal  porpote.  The  diaeoveriea 
reeently  emanating  from  the  Giessen  laboratory,  and  the  progress 
iviiich  has  been  made  by  many  continental  Chemists,  more  espe- 
ciallj  in  the  abstruse  department  of  Organic  Chemistzyy  have 
extended  far  and  inde  the  pufaJic  curiosity  and  desire  for  enligfai* 
ment  on  the  subject,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  an  estahush* 
ment  stmiiar  to  that  of  Pro&ssor  Liebig  at  Griessen  is  about  to 
be  opened  at  University  CoUege,  under  the  siuperintendence  of 
Professors  Graham  and  Fownes.  The  obiect  of  this  school  is  to 
give  practical  instruction  to  pupib  in  toe  highest  branches  of 
Chemistiy,  including  ultimate  analysis  and  the  most  abstmae 
reseaiches  in  reference  to  the  constitution  of  organic  bodies. 

We  have  heard  that  similar  arrangements  are  in  progress  at 
£ing^s  College,  but  have  not  yet  seen  a  Prospectus. 

.£iother  institution,  namely,  the  College  of  Chemistry,  has 
been  announced  as  about  to  commence  operations  in  Hanover 
Square ;  and  we  are  informed  that  Professor  Hofiman,  a  German 
Chemist,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  We  regret  that  it 
has  been  considered  necessary  to  send  out  of  the  country  for  a 
Chemist  to  carry  on  this  undertaking ;  for  while  we  are  natu- 
raUy  desirous  to  see  our  own  country  keeping  pace  with  others  in 
scientific  reputation,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  our  national  credit  is 
diminished  by  the  appointment  of  a  foreign  professor. 

A  fourth  establishment  of  this  kind  is,  we  have  been  informed, 
in  contemplation,  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Playfair. 

If  all  ihe  practical  schools  aoove  enumerated  should  come  into 
immediate  and  active  operation,  veiy  extensive  accommodation 
will  exist  in  this  metropolis  for  the  prosecution  of  chemical 
researches  and  education;  and  provided  the  supply  of  Pupils 
should  be  in  proportion,  we  may  expect  shordy  to  become  a  nation 
of  scientific  Chemists.  A  oertam  amount  of  competition  is  highly 
desirable,  and  the  only  fear  we  entertain  on  the  subject  is,  that  the 
sodden  inundation  of  the  country  with  practical  schools,  may  in 
some  measure  defeat  its  own  object,  by  providing  more  accommo- 
dation than  the  public  demand  will  support  We  sincerely  hope 
tins  fear  irill  prove  to  be  groundless. 
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BOTANICAL  GARDENS. 

Tm  ancient  Apothecaries  were  fally  eensible  of  the  value 
of  Botanical  Grardens  to  the  stndenty  and  before  they  were  re* 
cognised  by  law  as  a  body,  some  of  the  most  active  of  their 
number  had  projected  an  establishment  of  this  descriptiony  where 
a  variety  of  plants  might  be  cultivated  and  properly  arranged. 
The  earliest  Botanical  garden  on  record  was  situated  in 
Holborn,  and  belonged  to  John  Gerarde,  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  About  1630,  Tradescant  established  a 
similar  garden  in  South  Lambeth ;  and  a  few  years  afterwards 
ihe  Society  of  Apothecaries  commenced  their  <^  Physic  Garden*' 
at  Chelsea,  which  was  let  on  lease,  dated  August  29,  1673,  by 
Charles  Cheyne,  Esq.  (afterwards  Lord  Cheyne),  to  the  Society,  at 
a  yearly  rent  of  £5  for  the  term  of  6 1  years.  Several  of  the  mem* 
bers  built  a  wall  round  the  garden  chiefty  at  their  own  expense, 
it  being  made  a  condition  that  the  Court  of  Assistants  should  pay 
£2  every  year  for  ever  to  each  of  the  six  herborizings.  The  pro- 
prietors of  the  laboratory  stock  save  £50  towards  the  expense  of 
the  wall  on  condition  of  being  allowed  a  piece  of  the  garden  for 
herbs.  There  was  also  a  physic-garden  at  Westminster,  the 
lease  of  which  was  purchased  by  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  for 
the  sake  of  the  plants,  which  were  removed  to  Chelsea.  The 
expense  of  the  Chelsea  garden  about  this  time  is  stated  to  have 
been  £160,  including  the  gardener's  salary,  which  was  £50. 

In  1707,  the  expense  of  the  garden  was  found  so  heavy  that 
it  was  proposed  to  part  with  it,  but  the  zeal  of  the  members  pre* 
vailed,  and  a  subscription  was  raised,  twenty  of  them  agreeing  to 
contribute  £100  per  annum  ^mong  them  for  seven  years.  A 
general  subscription  of  2«.  a  year  from  the  members,  and  also 
Hees  from  apprentices,  aided  the  funds. 

In  the  j&BLV  1714  Sir  Hans  Sloane  was  brought  into  com* 
munication  with  the  Society,  the  freehold  of  the  garden  having 
become  his  property  ;  and  in  1722  a  new  lease  was  granted  to 
the  Society  of  Apothecaries  on  the  following  conditbns.  The 
lease  declares  that  the  garden  '*  is  hereafter  to  be  continued  a» 
a  physic-garden,  and  for  the  better  encouraging  and  enabling 
the  said  Society  to  support  the  charge  thereof,  for  the  manifes- 
tation of  the  power,  wisdom,  and  glory  of  God  in  the  works  of 
the  creation,  and  that  their  apprentices  and  others  may  better 
distinguish  good  and  useful  plants  from  those  that  bear  resem* 
blance  to  them,  and  yet  are  hurtful,  and  other  the  like  good 
purposes,**  Sir  Hans  Sloane  confirms  the  former  lease,  the  gar^ 
den  being  held  for  ever  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £5,  the  Society 
rendering  yearly  to  the  Royal  Society  fifty  specimens  of  distinct 
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and  different  plants,  well  dried  and  preserved,  which  grew  in  the 
garden  the  same .  year,  with  their  names,  until  2000  shall  have 
been  received.  In  the  event  of  these  conditions  not  being  ful- 
filled, and  the  garden  being  converted  into  building  ground  foi;^ 
dwellings  or  any  other  purpose,  save  such  as  are  necessary  for  a 
pbysic-garden,  the  lease  should  be  forfeited  and  transfenred  to 
the  Royal  Society  on  the  same  conditions,  and  if  refused  it 
should  be  transferred  in  trust  to  the  College  of  Physicians. 

In  1732  a  subscription  of  £549  14^.  was  raised  for  building  a 
greenhouse,  the  corporation  agreeing  to  contribute  a  sum  not 
exceeding  £500  for  this  purpose.  In  the  course  of  two  years 
a  greenhouse^  and  two  hothouses  were  erected,  the  total  expense 
of  whichjs  stated  to  have  been  £1891  16s.  In  1733  the  Court.of 
Assistants  made  an  order  that  £20  a  year  should  be  paid  by  the 
Society  towards  the  expense  of  sending  a  person  to  Georgia  to 
collect  plants  and  trees. 

On  several  occasions  Sir  Hans  Sloane  contributed  consider- 
able sums  of  money  towards  the  repairs  of  the  greenhouse  and 
other  expenses  of  the  garden,  which  in  1753  bad  increased  to 
£328.  In  1772  a  demonstrator  of  Botany  was  appointed  by 
the  Society  to  superintend  the  garden,  to  encourage  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Botany  among  the  students,  to  attend  at  stated  times  to 
demonstrate  the  plants,  to  make  an  annual  excursion  for  two 
days  at  least  to  collect  plant?,  to  accompany  the. students  ia 
their  herborizings,  and  to  prepare  plants  for  the  herbarium,  &c. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  many  other  distinguished  men  pre- 
sented exotics  and  seeds,  and  subscriptions  were  frequently 
raised  for  various  purposes,  from  which  it  appears  that,  notwith- 
standing the  low  rent,  the  garden  wal  with  difBculty  maintained. 
In  18 17  the  ordinary  expenditure  had  amounted  to  £535  8s.  lldl, 
exclusive  of  repairs. 

During  a  recent  investigation  before  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  reference  to  some  projected  improvements  in  the 
metropolis  and  its  vicinity,  the  propriety  of  removing  the  Chelsea 
garden  was  considered,  and  theopmions  of  several  scientific  men 
were  taken  on  the  subject.  It  appeared  to  be  the  general 
opinion  that  the  garden  was  not  in  so  flourishing  a  state  as  could 
be  desired,  and  that  it  had  deteriorated  considerably  of  late 
years.  This  was  attributed  partly  to  the  want  of  sufficient  funds 
to  keep  it  in  an  effective  state,  and  partly  to  the  increase  of 
buildings,  manufactories,  and  chemical  works  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, which  vitiated  the  atmosphere. 

Dr.  Pereira,  on  being  asked  his  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of 
removing  the  garden  to  Kew,  admitted  that  the  situation  of  the 
latter  place  was  greatly  preferable  for  the  cultivation  of  plants, 
i>ut  considered  that  the  distance  from  town  would  be  a  serious 
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inconyenience  to  medical  students,  and  would,  in  many  cases^ 
prevent  theirdeiiving  any  benefit  from  it.  The  plan  of  sending 
specimens  to  London  for  the  lecture-room  was][discu8sed,  but  this 
"wssadmitted  to  be  insufficient  to  give  the  students  an  accurate  and 
complete  knovr ledge  of  them,  unless  they  could  occasionally  see 
the  plaaU  growing.  Dr.  Pereira  adverted  to  the  Botanical 
Garden  in  the  Regent's  Park,  as  being  more  within  reach  of 
students^  although  he  admitted  that  the  soil  and  locality  were  not 
the  most  favourable  for  the  purpose ;  but  he  considered  the  garden 
a  very  useful  one  for  medical  students,  and  mentioned  the  satisfacr^ 
tion  which  had  been  given  to  the  botanical  students  of  the  Puar- 
HACEUTiCAL  60CIETY,  by  the  lectures  delivered  in  that  garden  by 
Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson.  Dr.  Ih'ffand  Sir  William  Hooker  considered 
the  situation  of  Chelsea  Garden  incompatible  with  the  successful 
cuhivation  of  plants  for  botanical  purposes,  and  advocated  the 
establishment  of  a  similar  garden  at  Kew. 

We  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Pereira  in  the  opinion  that  the 
distance  of  Kew  from  London  is  a  serious  objection,  and  can  bear 
testimony  to  the  benefit  which  the  students  of  the  Puarmacbuti* 
CAL  Society  have  derived  from  attendance  at  the  Gardens  with 
Professor  Thomson;  but  since  the  soil  and  situation  of  Kew  are 
favourable  to  plants,  and  the  undertaking  is  to  emanate  from  the 
government,  we  think  it  desirable  by  all  means  to  promote  its 
accompUshment.  This,  however,  should  not  interfere  with  the 
establishment  or  maintenance  of  a  garden  in  a  more  accessible 
situation  if  a  suitable  site  could  be  found.  Although  the  latter 
woald  be  inferior  in  character  and  extent,  it  might  be  sufficiently 
complete  to  be  extremely  valuable  for  the  delivery  of  demon* 
strations  or  lectures. 

A  garden  is  to  the  botanical  student  as  important  as  the 
laboratory  to  the  Chemist;  and  since  it  is  impossible  to  have  so 
flourishing  and  extensive  an  establishment  in  or  near  the  metro- 
polis as  a  few  miles  in  the  country,  there  can  be  no  objection  to 
the  existence  of  two  gardens  at  least :  the  one  on  a  small  scale 
and  accessible  to  students  would  be  available  for  regular  and 
elementary  instruction ;  the  other  being  situated  at  a  greater 
distance  might  be  visited  occasionally,  and  ought  to  be  conducted 
on  such  a  scale  as  to  be  a  national  establishment,  comprising^ 
every  plant  which  can  be  cultivated  in  this  country. 

As  the  Metropolitan  Botanical  Lecturers  experience  some 
inconvenience  and  difficulty  in  procuring  a  sufficient  supply  for 
their  Lectures,  o^  recent  illustrations,  especially  of  medical 
plants,  it  should  be  one  of  the  objects  of  a  public  Medico* 
Botanical  Garden  to  provide  lecturers  under  certain  regulations^ 
with  such  specimens  as  they  may  require,  either  gratuitously  or 
on  very  moderate  terms. 
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THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 


NAMBS  OF  CANDIDATES 
WHO  HAVE  PASSED  THE  MAJOB  EXAMINATION. 

John  Sparks.     •    .     •  237,  Tottenham  Coort  Road 

Edward  Pikdir      .     •  High  Street,  Camden  Town 

Geo.  Frederick  Schacht  17,  Bloomsbury  Square 

Josh.  B.  French      .     •  Ditto 

JoHK  R.  Hail    .     .    .  Ditto 

Jofiv  R.  Rogers      •     .  Ditto 

George  F.  Smtth  .     .  Ditto 

Tiios.  BoKMBR  Teasdalb  338,  Oxford  Street 

ASSOCIATES  ADMITTED 
ON  PASSING  THE  MINOB  EXAMINATION. 


Robert  Heming 
Ebenezer  Pearse 
John  Nutter 
Richard  Taylor 
John  Lanoeord 
John  Hall    •     . 
H.  £.  Suggate    . 
R.  A.  Bristowe  . 
Paul  T,  Gibbs    . 
William  Wilkinsov 
William  Johnson 
George  Boulter 
Edwin  Galt  .     . 
Richard  Thompson 
Joseph  Red  ford 
Henrt  Wakefield 
William  Johnson 
Henry  Humphreys 
William  Boston  Proctor 
Geo.  Wm.  Surubsole  • 
Alfred  Wyatt  .     .     . 
John  T.  M*Owan    .     . 
Henry  Thos.  Lamplough 
Thomas  B.  Teasdale    • 


Margate 

Sherborne 

Preston 


Mitchell  Dean 

Bath  Street,  St  Luke's 

177,  Regent  Street 

Dudley  Grove,  Paddington 

Gainsborough 

86,  New  Bond  Street 

29,  Haymarkei 

Portsmouth 

3,  Broad  Street,  Bioomsbury 
Windsor 

23,  Great  George  St,  Euston  Sq. 
35,  Blackman  Street,  South  wark 
2,  Queen's  Row,  Pimlico 
27,  Cole's  Terrace,  Islington 
60,  George  Street,  Portroan  Square 
51,  Park  Street,  Grosvenor  Square 
1 0,  St.Greorge'8  Place,  Liverpool  Rd. 

4,  William  Street,  Knightsbridge 
338,  Oxford  Street 


ORIGINAIi  AND  EXTRACTED  ABTIOUBS. 


PROCESS  FOR  PREPARING  VALERIANIC  ACID. 

XES8B8.  T.  AND  H.  SMITH. 

Having  of  late  had  considerable  demand  for  valerianate  of 
zinc,  in  consequence  probably  of  a  desire  among  medical  men 
to  test  its  value  as  a  therapeutic  agent,  we  were  led  to  inquire 
whether  a  method  of  obtaining  the  acid  of  valerian  more  quickly 
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aod  abundantly  than  by  the  usual  process,  so  very  unsatisfactory 
in  these  respects^  could  not  be  devised.  The  method  we  adopted 
completely  answered  our  expectations,  and  as  it  may  be  of  some 
use  as  a  guide  to  olher  Chemists,  who  may  have  occasion  to 
prepare  valerianic  acid,  the  process  is  subjoined. 

Let  the  valerian  be  boiled  for  three  or  four  hours  in  rather 
more  than  its  bulk  of  water^  holding  in  solution  an  ounce  of 
carbonate  of  soda  for  every  pound  of  the  root,  and  replacing 
the  water  as  it  evaporates.  Let  the  liquid  be  strongly  pressed 
out,  and  the  residuum  again  boiled  for  a  little^  with  a  like  quan* 
tity  of  water.  After  another  pressing,  let  the  process  be  repeated 
in  the  same  way,  a  third  and  last  time.  After  mixing  the  liquids, 
and  adding  two  fluid  drachms  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  for  each 
pound  of  the  root  used,  let  them  be  distilled.  When  about 
three-fourths  of  the  liquid  have  passed  into  the  receiver,  let 
the  distillate  be  fully  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  soda,  for 
which  purpose  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  for  every  pound  of  the 
root  will  be  quite  enough.  The  valerianic  acid  can  then  be 
obtained  in  the  usual  way ;  viz.,  by  concentrating  the  solution 
of  valerianate  of  soda,  decomposing  it  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
separating  the  valerianic  acid,  now  set  free,  either  by  means  of  a 
separator  or  distillation.  When  the  valerianic  acid  has  been 
ODce  obtained,  no  difficulty  can  occur  in  preparing  any  of  the 
valerianates. 

The  advantage  of  this  method  over  that  in  which  the  root 
itself  is  simply  distilled  with  water,  will  be  seen  on  contrasting 
the  results  of  both.  By  the  latter  method,  the  time  required  was 
six  times  greater  than  when  the  valerianate  of  soda  in  solution 
was  distilled  after  adding  a  strong  acid ;  and  although  the 
sacrifice  of  time  was  so  much  greater  in  the  first  case,  the  con^ 
tents  of  the  still  continued  to  amell  strongly  of  valerian,  while 
in  the  latter,  not  a  trace  of  the  peculiar  odour  of  valerianic  acid 
could  be  detected,  showing  that  the  principle  had  been  more 
effectually  exhausted.  And  further,  the  amount  of  acid  obtain- 
ed, four  scruples  from  the  pound  of  root,  was  nearly  thrice  aa 
great  as  coula  be  got  without  the  use  of  soda. 

Since  the  above  process  was  adopted  by  us,  M.  S.  Rabour- 
din,  Pharmacien  A  Orlians,  has  published  in  the  Journal  de 
Pkarmacie,  a  method  suggested  apparently  by  views  of  the  sub- 
ject similar  to  our  own.  He  conceived  that  the  valerianic  acid 
might  be  partly  in  combination  with  a  base,  and  that  by  adding  a 
strong  acid  the  volatile  acid  would  be  completely  set  free,  so  that 
on  distillation  a  much  larger  product  would  be  obtained.  The 
result  wholly  justified  his  preconceptions.  Five  kilogrammes  of 
the  root  gave  from  forty-five  to  fifty  grammes  of  the  acid,  a  result 
closely  agreeing  with  the  quantity  produced  by  our  own  process* 
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The  principle  of  the  process  suggested  is  very  simple.  In  the 
one  case  an  acid  is  presented  to  a  valerianate,  or  supposed 
▼alerianate,  to  free  it  from  combination  with  its  base,  by  the 
exertion  of  a  stronger  affinity ;  while  in  the  other  case  a  base 
(soda)  is  presented  to  the  valerianic  acid,  powerful  enough  to 
cause  its  effectual  separation  from  that  with  which  it  was  pre- 
viously combined. 

The  two  processes  serve  the  same  end,  but  it  seems  to  us,  that 
the  latter  is  on  the  whole  to  be  preferred,  principally  because  it 
has  the  advantage  of  presenting  the  acid  in  a  state  of  complete 
solution,  from  which  the  operator  can  get  it  more  easily  and 
effectually  detached,  than  when  contained  in  the  hard  unyield* 
log  cells  of  the  woody  fibre. 

21,  Duke  Street  Edinbur^ 


EASY  METHOD  FOR  ASCERTAINING  THE  PURITY 
OF  ANY  SAMPLE  OF  SULPHATE  QUININE,  OR  ITS 
DEGREE  OF  ADULTERATION. 

BT  JOHN  T.  BARRY. 

Weigh  up  exactly  twelve  grains  of  sulphate  (disulphate) 
quinine,  of  known  purity,  and  put  it  into  one  half-pint  bottle, 
marked  **  standard/'  Into  another,  marked  **  sample,'*  put  pre- 
cisely the  same  quantity  of  the  article  to  be  tried.  To  each  bottle 
add,  by  weight,  just  3o00  grains  (half-a-pound  av.)  of  distilled 
water,  and  lightly  cork.  Let  both  macerate  in  a  water- bath  some 
minutes  till  dissolved,  and  then  remove  them  to  a  shelf.  At  the 
end  of  twenty-four  hours,  having  cooled  to  about  55^,  the 
standard  solution  will  have  deposited  a  few  feathered  crys« 
tals.  If  the  '*  sample"  solution  be  found  to  have  formed  a  simi- 
lar quantity  of  crystals,  its  purity  is  placed  beyond  question. 

This  result  depends  upon  the  fact  that  sulphate  quinine  re- 
quires, at  ordinary  temperatures,  rather  more  than  300  waters  to 
retain  it  in  solution. 

But  suppose  the  ''  sample"  solution  above  directed  does  not 
form  any  crystals,  and  you  wish  to  find  the  degree  of  adultera- 
tion, proceed  as  follows : — 

Add  to  it  exactly  one  grain  more  of  the  quinine  salt,  and  re- 
place both  bottles  in  the  bath  till  the  whole  is  redissolved.  If 
upon  now  cooling  as  before,  an  equal  quantity  of  feathered 
crystals  appear  in  both,  you  may  infer  that  the  adulteration 
amounts  to  one-tkirteenth*  If,  however,  in  order  to  procure  an 
equal  deposit  of  the  crystals  from  both,  it  be  necessary  (proceed- 
ing as  before)  to  add  another  grain  of  the  sample,  then  the  con- 
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dasion  to  be  drawn  is  that  the  adulteration  amounts  to  two^ 
fourteenths,  yvhtiieveT  m^y  have  been  the  adulterating  ingredient 
— ^whether  salicine,  sulphate  of  cinchonine^  or  any  other. 

If  in  obtainiag  the  reproduction  of  crystals,  you  find  it  need- 
ful to  employ  a  third  additional  grain,  then  the  inference  is,  that 
adulteration  exists  to  the  extent  of  three-ffteenths ;  and  so  on 
for  any  other  added  portion.  Where  time  presses,  several  expe- 
riments may  be  made  at  the  outset,  using  respectively  12,  13, 
14,  or  more  grains  of  the  suspected  sample.  The  only  necessary 
precaution  is  to  see  that  the  balance  is  delicate  and  the  weights 
accurate.  When  there  is  no  sulphate  quinine  of  standard  purity 
at  hand  for  making  the  trial,  the  commercial  article  may  be  re- 
crystallized  for  that  purpose,  by  dissolving  24  grains  in  fljiv.  of 
boiling  distilled  water,  and  filtering  while  hot.  The  new  salt 
should  be  dried  without  heat,  by  pressure,  between  renewed  folds 
of  blotting  paper,  and  subsequent  exposure  to  the  air. 


TEST  FOR  ADULTERATIONS  IN  DISULPHATE  OF 
QUININE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  01  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Dear  Sir,— It  has  been  mentioned  to  me,  that  in  the  test 
proposed  last  month  for  the  presence  of  organic  adulteration  in 
disulphate  of  quinine,  I  omitted  to  notice  an  important  fallacy, 
viz.,  that  if  diluted  sulphuric  acid  is  evaporated,  nearly  or  quite 
to  dryness  with  pure  disulphate,  a  black  frothy  compound  is 
formed.  This  is  certainly  true,  and  ought  to  be  guarded  against. 
In  applying  the  test,  a  black  colour  will  be  produced  almost  as 
soon  as  the  solution  begins  to  boil,  if  sugar  or  gum  is  present ; 
but  if  the  disulphate  is  pure,  no  effect,  or  at  the  most  a  slight 
broum  tinge  will  appear,  until  the  solution  is  so  concentrated  that 
white  fumes  of  sulphuric  acid  are  volatilized.  The  application 
of  heat  should  be  stopped  on  the  Brst  appearance  of  these  fumes, 
or  if  continued,  it  will  occasion  the  decomposition  and  charring 
of  the  quinine  itself.  If  organic  adulteration  is  present,  a  deep 
black  stain  will  be  observed  long  before  the  concentration  has 
been  carried  to  this  point ;  and  if  merely  a  slight  brown  tint  is 
present,  the  sample  may  be  considered  pure.  One  or  two  trials 
with  pure  quinine,  and  with  the  same  sample  purposely  mixed 
with  different  proportions  of  sugar,  will  illustrate  the  above 
directions  better  than  any  description  however  long. 
Believe  me,  dear  Sir,' 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  BiRKQBCK  N£VIN9» 
76,  FaUoMT  Street,  LiverpooL 
Aug.  14M,  1845. 

VOL.  V.  I 
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ON  THE  PROPERTIES  ASCRIBED  TO  SOME  SPECIES 
OF  COMOCLADIA. 

BT  WILLIAM  HAMILTON,  M.B. 

In  the  Gardeners*  Magazine^  for  May,  1842,  page  286,  an 
extract  is  given  from  the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Edward  Otto, 
during  his  voyage  to  Cuba,  and  his  residence  there,  which,  as  it 
contains  statements  of  a  singular  character,  appearing  to  call  for 
further  investigation,  may,  perhaps,  without  impropriety,  be 
transferred  to  the  pages  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal ;  and 
followed  up  by  a  few  observations  in  the  hope  of  eliciting  further 
information.     Writing  from  Trinidad  de  Cuba,  Mr.  Otto  says, 

"  The  only  thing  I  found  here  wa«  dearly  bought  The  guao  is  a  tree  from 
four  to  eight  feet  in  height,  with  beautiful  dark  green  leaves,  haring  a  brown* 
ish  tinge  round  the  margin.  The  blossoms  are  small,  of  a  bluish  brown,  and 
hang  like  loose  bunches  of  grapes  at  the  points  of  the  shoots,  or  even  on  the 
stem  itself,  as  it  has  seldom  branches.  This  tree  is  frequently  found  near 
small  rivers,  particularly  in  barren  and  stony  places,  and  in  the  Savannahs, 
some  eight  feet  in  height;  it  may  be  seen  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Trinidad, 
and  MO  ime  venturea  to  cut  it  down  as  Us  bcui  properties  are  so  well  knowiu 
In  the  Savannah,  near  the  city,  I  saw,  on  the  12th  of  March,  a  specimen  of 
this  tree  four  feet  in  height,  in  full  Oower.  Qalte  delighted  with  the  sight, 
I  cut  off  the  top  and  also  some  shoots  from  another  specimen,  and  laid  them 
with  the  other  plants  which  my  negro  carried.  A  dark  brownish  green  sap 
flowed  from  the  wounds  and  stained  my  hands.  On  returning  home  I 
arranged  the  collected  blossoms,  and  found  I  could  not  remove  the  stains  on 
my  hands  by  means  of  soap  and  a  brush ;  and  when  I  made  the  natives 
understand  my  grievance,  they  told  me  I  might  be  glad  to  come  off  with  my  life, 
because,  although  some  were  only  injured  by  touching  the  sap,  others  again 
by  mer^  coming  in  contact  with  the  tree,  or  Inf  passing  near  it,  have  experienced 
fatal  effects.  About  noon,  on  the  day  I  touched  the  sap,  I  experienced  a 
painful  burning  on  my  face  and  arms,  and  particularly  about  my  eyes,  and 
it  became  greater  towards  evening.  fAj  sleep  was  tolerably  placid,  but  what 
was  my  horror  on  awakening  to  see  my  face  most  dreadfully  swollen,  ray 
eyes  projecting  far  out  of  their  sockets,  and  I  could  only  see  a  faint  glimmer 
of  light  with  the  left.  A  tormenting  itching  and  burning  came  over  my 
whole  body,  and  I  found  it  was  quite  time  to  send  for  medical  aid.  Bleeding* 
washing  with  water  from  a  decoction  of  the  blossoms  of  the  malva,  a  bath, 
and  twelve  leeches  on  my  eyes,  were  the  expedients  the  doctor  resorted  to ; 
the  swelling  abated  towards  evening,  and  the  following  day  I  was  able  to  see. 
The  swelling  was  quite  gone  in  the  course  of  five  days,  and  it  was  followed 
by  the  breaking  out  of  a  red  colour  all  over  the  body,  resembling  that  in  the 
scarlet  fever.  I  then  had  a  bath  in  which  there  was  put  a  proportion  of 
brandy ;  and  as  there  are  no  wells  in  the  town,  the  water  was  obliged  to  be 
fetched  from  a  brook  about  a  mile  off.  When  the  redness  and  burning  dis- 
appeared I  might  have  been  taken  for  a  native,  as  I  could  hardly  be  distin- 
guished from  a  mulatto.  Experience  is  indeed  of  much  value,  but  this  one 
was  outweighed  by  extreme  pain,  several  days  of  idleness,  and  great  loss  of 
money.  The  medical  man  who  attended  me  charged  $8  for  eight  visits, 
bleeding  $},  medicine  $5,  and  the  twelve  leeches  $7  4  reals  (about  eleven 
Prussian  rix-dollars).  The  blossoms  and  twigs  of  the  guao«  which  I  sent 
among  other  dried  plants  without  a  botanical  name,  are  certainly  of  some 
value,  and  I  recommend  great  prudence  in  their  examination.  I  was  told 
that  this  plant  is  used  officinally  in  cholera  and  yellow  fever ;  but  in  this 
respect  I  did  not  wish  to  renew  my  acquaintance  with  it." 

Such  is  the  singular  narrative  of  Mr,  Otto. 
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What  then  is  the  plant  which,  in  the  fearfal  energy  of  its 
inflammatory  powers,  appears  to  rival  the  celebrated  strychnos 
tieute  {Tiitieck  or  upas  tieuii),  n  climbing  shrub  of  Java,  con« 
jectnred  to  be  the  fatal  upas  of  which  the  Dutch  surgeon  gave  to 
the  world  so  marvellous  an  account ;  and  to  exceed  infinitely  that 
of  the  strychnos  toxifera  {Woorallyt^rari,  or  poison  plant  of 
Gnayana),  also  a  climber,  employed  by  the  American  Indians 
in  the  preparation  of  the  poison  with  which  they  medicate  theii 
arrows?  Whatever  it  is^  Mr.  Otto*8  narrative  is  highly  valuable, 
as  giving  the  pride  of  science  a  practical  lesson  on  the  folly,  if 
not  danger,  of  treating  popular  opinions  with  contempt  or  neglect. 
It  appears  probable,  although  the  fact  is  not  stated  in  so  many 
words,  that,  during  the  operation  of  cutting  the  specimen,  some 
of  the  sap  got  upon  bis  face  and  even  into  his  eyes,  or  that  he 
incautiously  applied  his  hands,  smeared  as  it  seems  with  the  sapi 
to  his  face,  where  the  skin  is  thinner  and  the  power  of  the 
absorbents  greater.  The  effects  of  the  milky  sap  of  the  Hippo- 
mane  mancinella,  or  manchineel  tree,  are  closely  analogous  to 
those  described  by  Mr.  Otto,  as  resulting  from  his  incautious 
meddling  with  the  guao  of  Cuba,  of  which  some  further  notice 
shall  be  given  in  a  future  paper.  But,  if  popular  opinion  err  not 
enormously  on  the  side  of  exaggeration,  the  guao  far  exceeds 
even  the  dreaded  manchineel  in  the  activity  of  its  powers,  since 
Mr.  Otto  gives  it  as  a  prevailing  belief,  that  merely  passing^ 
without  even  touching  the  tree,  is  attended  with  hazard ;  and  his 
own  example  teaches  us  that  popular  belief  should  not  be  lightly 
rejected. 

But  in  answer  to  the  question,  What  is  the  plant  which,  under 
the  name  of  guao,  has  earned  such  a  fearful  celebrity  ?  Mr.  Otto 
replies,  in  a  note,  that  he  *'  ascertained  afterwards  that  this  tree 
is  the  Comocladia  ilici/olia  of  Swartz.'' 

Upon  referring  to  Swartz*s  Prodromus,  I  find  the  following  brief 
notice  of  the  plant  here  referred  to,  p.  17: — 
CAMOCLABIA. 

Bicifolia.    8.  C.  fblioHs  angolato-spiDSBls. 

Bex.  dodonsa,  Spec.  pi.  2.  182.  L.  Mant.  333. 
Bodonsea,  Plum.  gen.  20.  Ic.  118.  f.  1. 
India  occidentalis,  Antigua. 

And  on  turning  to  my  own  manuscript  Flora,  I  find  that  I  met 
this  very  plant,  spoken  of  by  Swartz,  growing  on  the  heights 
above  English  Harbour  and  Falmouth  Bay,  and  no  doubt  might 
have  found  it  in  other  parts  of  Antigua,  where  it  is  known  by  the 
popular  name  of  holly-leaved  maiden  plum,  and  also  in  the 
woods  above  Cape  Henri,  Hayti,  where  it  blossomed  in  April ; 
and  in  both  of  which  localities  I  collected  specimens  not  only 
with  the  most  perfect  impunity,  but  without  being  once  cautioned 
as  to  any  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  handling  it  incautiously, 

i2 
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Like  the  rest  of  the  genus  it  emits  a  glutinous  juice,  Tvhich  com- 
municates a  very  durable  stain  to  linen,  but  is,  in  other  respects, 
Tiewed  as  a  perfectly  harmless  plant.  Pluniier*s  plant,  referred 
to  by  Swartz,  is  evidently  the  same  with  the  species  I  met  ia 
Antigua.  **  Dodoncsa  aquifolii  folio  tricuspidato,*'  of  which  he 
describes  a  variety,  without  thorny  leaves,  growing  in  Puerto 
Rico.  And  Swartz,  in  his  Flora  India  Occidentalis,  vol.  i., 
p.  75,  changes  the  orthography  of  his  Prodromus  from  caroocladia 
to  coroocladia.  But  neither  in  these  authorities,  nor  in  the  notes 
of  my  own  experience,  can  I  find  anything  to  justify  the  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Otto,  in  the  note  that  he  had  ^*  ascertained 
afterwards  that  this  tree  (the  guao)  is  the  comocladia  ilicifolia  of 
Swartz." 

But  there  is  a  species  of  comocladia,  the  C.  dentata,  which  I 
find  described  in  my  MS.  as  **  C.caule  subbiorgyaliy  succo  glu- 
tinosOy  aeris  attactu  nigricante,  fcstidissimo,  inquinantescatente, 
foliolis  subpetiolulatis,  sex-decemjugiscum  impari,  basi  cuneatis, 
oblongis,  acuminatis,  aculeato-dentatis,  supr^  glabris,  dorso  ven* 
osis,  subtomentosis,  racemis  plurimis  terminalibus  ;'*  found  both 
in  Cuba  and  Jamaica,  and  known  in  the  former  b^  the  name  of 
guao,  which  seems  more  likely  to  be  identical  with  Mr.  Otto's 
plant,  not  only  from  the  identity  of  its  popular  name,  but  from  a 
certain  resemblance  in  some  of  its  properties.  Jacquin,  in  his 
Selectarum  Stirpium  Americanarum  Historia,  p.  16,  speaks  of 
this  tree  as  abounding  **  in  sylvaticis  circa  Havanain;"  and  informs 
us  that,  *'  Cubenses  guao  appellant,  asseruntque,  arboris,  «m- 
bram  subtus  dormienti,  sanguirieo  prtsprimis  aique  obeso^  itspius 
fuisse  lethalem,  quam  exemplis  probarecontendunt."  His  own 
experience,  however,  does  not  add  much  weight  to  the  popular 
opinion,  for  he  proceeds  to  say,  **  Ego  aliquandiu  sub  hac  arborc 
commoratus,  mutationem  in  me  expertus  sum  nullam  ;"  admit- 
ting indeed  that,  *'  ad  somnum  verb  usquam  experimentum  pro* 
sequi  non  lubuit,^* 

Speaking  of  the  sap  he  says, 

**Sacco8haja8  arboria  est  lacteus,  glatioosus,  ad  aeris  attactnm  eradens 
omnium  aterrimus,  pannos  manumque  inficiens  nigredine,  in  cute  cumipsis 
demum  detritis  squamulis  abacedente,  in  panois  nulUFulgari  ne  vel  per  annoa 
repetit&  lotione  delebili.  Odor  vero  sncci  stercoreoB  est,  et  perfecte  talis, 
qualis  oriri  solet  ex  aceto  in  sulphuris  bepar  instillato.  Intacta  arbor  odoris 
nullum  indicium  pnebet ;  aed,  ret  lerlter  rulnerata,  dicto  foetori  viciniam 
inficit  brevL" 

Lunan,  in  his  Hortus  Jamaicensis,  vol.  i.,  p.  476,  confirms 
Jacquin*s  account,  sayings 

"Juice  milky,  glutinous,  turning  very  black,  not  to  be  washed  from  the 
akin  or  cloth.  If  the  tree  be  ever  so  slightly  wounded,  it  has  a  strong  smell 
of  dung.    The  nativeM  have  a  notion  that  it  is  dangertmt  to  Bleep  under  iV* 

Never  having  visited  either  Cuba  or  Jamaica,  I  can  say 
nothing  of  the  guao  from  personal  observation.    But,  although 
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both  Jacquin  and  Lunan  concur  in  assigning  to  it  qualities 
sufficiently  deserving  of  attention,  neither  of  them  even  hints  at 
its  possessing  any  approaching  in  the  least  to  those  ascribed  to  it 
by  the  Prussian  botanist.  Jacquin  describes  it  as  distinguished 
for  its  almost  branchless  stem — "Caudice  etiam  est  erecto, 
et  in  paucissimos  ramos  diviso ;"  but  this  is  a  character  common 
to  the  genus,  and  particularly  to  the  C.  integrifolia,  which 
possesses  no  other  striking  feature  of  resemblance,  except  the 
almost  indelible  stain  of  its  sap,  which  might  surely  be  converted 
to  some  valuable  account,  especially  as  the  tree  is  of  the  easiest 
cultivation,  being  propagated  by  seeds,  cuttings,  or  even  by  large 
stakes  stuck  in  the  ground.  Independent  of  its  sap,  the  timber 
of  the  Comocladia  integrifolia,  which  I  met  on  the  banks  of  the 
Fountain  river  in  St.  Kitts— in  the  Dodand,  Nevis,  and  in  the 
woods  above  Cape  Henri,  Hayti  (where  it  was  in  blossom  ia 
January,  February,  June,  July,  and  August)  is  of  a  fine  close 
grain,  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  and  well  adapted  for  cabinet* 
makers'  use.  The  sap  of  this  species  is  wholly  free  from  the 
smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ascribed  by  Jacquin  and 
Lunan  to  the  sap  of  the  guao,  although  unnoticed  by  Mr.  Otto, 
in  his  enumeration  of  the  bad  qualities  of  the  tree  of  Trinidad 
de  Cuba. 

What  then  is  it  that  causes  this  copious  evolution  of  a  foetid 
gas  from  the  Comocladia  dentata  ?  And  is  it  not  the  emission 
of  this  gas  during  the  night  which  renders  it  so  dangerous,  accord- 
ing to  popular  opinion,  for  persons  of  a  plethoric  habit  especially, 
to  sleep  beneath  its  shade. 

But  there  is  yet  another  species,  noticed  by  Humboldt,  at 
growing  in  Cuba,  and  to  which  he  assigns  the  vicinity  of  Trinidad 
as  a  locality,  which  I  think  more  likely  to  prove  identical  with 
Mr.  Otto's  tree  than  any  of  the  three  previously  noticed :  this  is 
the  COMOCLADIA  VROPiKQUA,  o?  HumboUfs  Nova  OenerOf  vol. 
vii.,  p.  16,  and  De  Candolles  Prodromus,  vol.  ii.,  p.  4,  65 ^ 
where  it  is  also  said  to  be  called  by  the  inhabitants  Guao.  Of  the 
physical  properties  of  this  species  neither  De  Candolle  nor 
Humboldt  furnish  the  slightest  information  in  the  works  to  which 
I  have  referred  ;  but  the  following  specific  character  will  enable 
travellers  to  recognize  it : — '*  C.  foUolis  lanceolato-oblongis, 
acutis,  subintegerrimis,  suprsL  glabriusculis,  subtus  hirto-tomen* 
tosis  et  ferrugineis." 

This  will  probably  be  found  to  possess  properties  similar  to 
those  from  which  Mr.  Otto  was  so  severe  a  sufferer,  and  conse- 
quently those  who  make  it  the  subject  of  investigation,  will  do 
well  to  approach  it  with  caution,  unless  they  are  desirous  of 
practically  convincing  themselves  of  the  identity  of  its  effects. 
14,  Oeiagan,  Pfymouth,  June  20, 1645. 
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ON  THE  PROPERTIES   OF  SOME  SPECIES   OF 
CATHARTOCARPUS. 

87  WILLIAM  UAMILTON,  M.B. 

The  genus  Cathartocarpus  (which,  although  reunited  to  Cassia 
by  De  Candolle,  was,  I  cannot  but  think,  judiciously  separated 
from  it  by  Persoon)  possesses  the  distinct  characteristic  of  pods 
more  or  less  cylindrical,  divided  by  transverse  partitions  into 
cells,  each  containing  a  single  seed  imbedded  in  a  pulp,  in  general 
possessing  a  taste  more  or  less  sweet,  accompanied  by  properties 
more  or  less  actively  cathartic.  From  this  definition,  the  genus 
Cathartocarpus  naturally  embraces  the  two  first  sections  of  De 
Candolle*s  genus  Cassia — fistula,  and  chameefistula ;  the  pods  of 
the  remaining  sections  being  more  or  less  compressed,  and  desti- 
tute of  the  cathartic  pulp  of  the  two  first. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  pulp  of  the  whole  of  the 
species  belonging  to  the  two  sections  of  Cathartocarpus,  namely, 
C;athartocarpi  veri  or  fistula,  and  Cathartocarpi  spurii  or  chamse- 
iistula,  consists  of  a  cathartic  principle  modi6ed  in  the  different 
species  by  combination  with  other  matters,  which  render  its 
operation  aperient  or  drastic,  according  to  the  degree  of  their 
presence.  Could  these  principles  be  obtained  in  a  separate  state, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  would  be  a  valuable  acquisition 
to  Pharmacy,  leaving  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  practitioner  to 
recombine  them  in  his  formulae  in  the  proportions  best  adapted  to 
the  nature  of  the  complaint,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  The 
cathartic  principle  indeed,  seems  to  be  more  or  less  present  in 
all  the  species  of  both  genera,  exhibiting  itself  chiefly  in  the 
leaves  and  roots  of  the  cassias,  and  the  pulp  of  the  catharto- 
carpi;  and  hence,  as  both  are  so  widely  and  so  abundantly 
dispersed  throughout  the  Antilles,  and  indeed,  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  intratropical  portions  of  the  American  continent,  it 
would  amply  repay  the  labour  of  the  experimenter  if  he  should 
succeed  in  obtaining  this  principle  from  those  species  which  are 
most  easily  and  cheaply  attainable,  and  presenting  it  in  a  con- 
centrated and  more  active  form  than  that  in  which  we  receive  it 
from  the  hands  of  nature. 

On  a  review  of  each  of  these  genera,  we  cannot  fail  to  be 
Struck  with  the  manner  in  which  nature  appears  to  have  arranged 
the  species  in  two  great  sections,  the  one  furnished  with,  the 
other  wholly  destitute  of,  glands  :  what  influence  the  presence  or 
absence  of  these  glands  may  have  upon  the  medicinal  properties 
of  the  speciesy  is  a  point  to  which  I  am  not  aware  that  enquiry 
has  been  hitherto  directed,  but  as  we  cannot  suppose  that  any 
organ  has  been  created  merely  from  caprice,  we  are  forced  to  tht 
conclusion  that  these  glands  answer  some  important  purpose  in 
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the  economy  of  tbose^  plants  which  are  provided  with  them,  and 
serre  to  elaborate  some  of  those  principles  upon  which  their 
peculiar  properties,  economical  or  pharmaceutical,  depend ;  and 
▼iewed  in  this  light,  they  may  serve  as  important  guides  to 
the  experimental  enquirer,  and  often  save  him  much  unprofitable 
labour.  These,  however,  are  offered  as  mere  suggestions,  resting 
upon  no  positive  facts,  and  only  to  be  taken  for  what  time  may 
show  them  to  be  worth. 

The  first  section  of  Cathartocarpus  subdivides  itself  into  two 
subsections ;  the  first  of  which,  containing  only  two  West  Indian 
species  in  my  MS.  notes,  is  distinguished  by  a  glandular  rhachis, 
or  common  footstalk  of  the  leaves — the  other  is  without  glands. 

The  two  species  belonging  to  the  first  of  these  subsections,  are, 
the  Cathartocarpus  baccillaris  found  in  Surinam,  and  the  Cathar- 
tocarpus bicapsularis,  a  most  abundant  species,  found  in  almost 
every  hedge  in  Nevis,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  black 
dog  bush.  Of  the  medicinal  properties  of  neither  of  these  have 
I  any  record,  but  from  the  frequency  with  which  the  latter  occurs, 
I  think  it  highly  probable  that  it  will  be  found  to  possess  qualities 
deserving  of  attention ;  and  as  its  pods  may  be  obtained  in  the 
greatest  profusion  by  the  way-sides  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
the  pulp  in  which  their  seeds  are  imbedded,  if  it  contain  the 
active  principle  which  I  have  conjectured  to  be  common  to  its 
congeners,  ever  so  sparingly,  it  may  furnish  it  more  economi- 
cally than  even  those  species  which  present  it  in  a  more  concen- 
trated form,  but  which  are  less  abundant,  and  do  not  furnish 
their  ripe  fruit  at  all  seasons.  The  black  dog-bush  is,  I  believe, 
a  popular  remedy  among  the  blacks,  but  of  their  manner  of  using 
it,  and  its  general  effects,  I  must  confess  my  ignorance.  No 
notice  is  taken  of  it  by  Lunan,  or  any  of  the  other  writers  on  the 
botany  of  Jamaica ;  nor  do  I  recollect  to  have  once  met  it  in 
Hayti,  hence  I  am  led  to  believe  it  is  confined  to  the  lesser 
Antilles. 

The  next  subsection,  containing  those  species  whose  rhachis 
is  destitute  of  glands, presents  us  with  at  least  two  whose  cathartic 
properties  have  attracted  some  little  notice,  even  in  England. 
These  are  the  horse  cassia  of  Jamaica,  which  has  been  hitherto 
referred  to  the  Cathartocarpus  Javanicus,  from  which  more  careful 
examination  may  be  expected  to  show  that  it  is  specifically 
distinct ;  and  the  Cathartocarpus  fistula,  whose  pods  have  long 
furnished  the  cassia  fistula  of  the  shops,  the  basis  of  so  many 
purgative  electuaries  in  Pharmacy. 

The  horse  cassia,  or  as  it  might  perhaps  be  conveniently  dis- 
tinguished, Cathartocarpus  erubescens,  from  the  pale  carnation  or 
blush  colour  of  its  blossoms,  totally  different  from  the  bright 
golden  hue  of  all  the  other  species,  is  a  tree  of  from  eighteen  to 
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twenty  feet  in  height,  frequent  in  Brazil,  and  in  the  lowland 
woods  of  Jamaica  adjoining  the  sea,  and  on  the  margin  of  rivulets* 
Its  blossoms  are  remarkable  for  their  exquisite  fragrance,  which 
is  perceptible  to  a  great  distance,  on  those  calm,  sultry,  cloudy 
evenings  especially,  in  which  the  atmosphere  is  loaded  with 
vesicular  vapours.  They  are  succeeded  by  the  long,  black, 
cylindrical  legumes  of  the  genus,  externally  marked  with  three 
longitudinal  nerves,  and  divided  into  numerous  cells  by  transverse 
partitions,  in  which  its  subcompressed  seeds  are  found  enveloped 
in  a  black  drastic  pulp,  whose  operation  upon  the  human  frame 
is  so  rough  and  disagreeable,  that  it  has  long  been  consigned  to 
the  service  of  cattle,  and  of  horses  more  especially ;  a  circum* 
stance  from  which  its  common  English  name  has  been  derived. 
The  unripe  pods  are  said  to  be  astringent,  and  the  tops  of  the 
leaves  are  applied  as  dressings  to  wounds.  It  does  not  appear 
to  exist  in  any  of  the  lesser  islands,  at  least  I  have  never  seen  a 
specimen,  nor  was  I  more  fortunate  in  those  parts  of  Hayti  ivt 
which  it  was  my  fortune  to  reside.  What  is  the  acrid  principle 
which  excludes  this  pulp  from  the  purposes  of  pharmacy  ?  and 
c6uld  it  not  be  separated  from  it,  so  as  to  render  it  milder  and 
less  disagreeable  in  its  effects  ? 

The  next  species  is  the  Cathartocarpus  fistula,  the  cassia  stick 
tree  of  LunarCs  Hortus  Jamaicensis^  vol.  i.,  p.  164,  where  it  i» 
spoken  of  as  an  exotic  in  Jamaica,  although  from  Dr.  BroughtonV 
catalogue  of  East's  garden,  it  appears  to  be  indigenous*  Lunan 
speaks  of  it  as  attaining  a  height  of  forty  or  6fly  feet.  In 
Dominica  however,  and  in  Hayti,  in  both  of  which  I  have  met  it 
in  Bower  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  I  did  not  observe 
it  of  more  than  half  that  height.  When  in  blossom,  loaded  witb 
its  pendant  racemes  of  golden  flowers,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
lovely  objects  I  ever  beheld,  of  which  the  laburnum  of  our  gardens 
furnishes  but  a  faint  representation.  The  pulp  of  the  legumes, 
which  are  often  more  than  two  feet  in  length,  is  obtained  separate 
from  the  seeds,  by  straining  through  a  coarse  cloth ;  and,  when 
the  pods  have  reached  their  proper  stage  of  maturity,  it  is 
sweetish,  and  not  very  disagreeable  to  the  palate.  Such  is  the 
estimation  in  which  it  is  held  by  the  Frcnch>that  on  their  reduc- 
tion of  Dominica,  in  September,  1778,  a  royal  ordinance,  as 
Attwood  informs  us  in  his  history  of  that  island,  was  published 
at  Roseau,  requiring  the  planters  to  make  a  correct  return  of  all 
the  cassia  trees  growing  on  their  respective  estates.  The  aperient 
properties  of  this  pulp  are  said  to  be  improved  considerably  by 
combination  with  half  its  weight  of  manna,  the  compound  being 
more  active  than  three  times  the  quantity  of  cassia,  or  sixteen 
times  the  quantity  of  manna  alone.  Long,  in  his  History  of 
Jamaica^  observes,  that  the  finest  fruit  is  produced  from  trees 
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growing  ib  rich  deep  mould,  in  some  bottom  or  vale,  warm  and 
well  sheltered  ;  adding,  that  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  quality 
should  degenerate,  when  no  pains  are  taken  in  the  cultivation.. 
This  is  one  of  the  ruinous  results  of  that  exclusive  attention  to 
the  culture  of  the  cane  which  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market 
has  produced,  and  which  we  cannot  hope  to  get  rid  of,  so  long  as 
that  monopoly  is  suflTered  to  continue. 

But  independent  of  the  valuable  properties  of  its  pulp,  and 
its  high  claims  to  attention  as  an  ornamental  tree,  the  Catharto« 
carpus  merits  consideration  for  the  beauty  of  its  timber,  which 
presents  a  fine  close  grain,  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  and  well 
suited  for  ornamental  furniture,  and  for  turnery.  I  have  in  my 
possession  a  snuff-box  turned  from  a  piece  of  this  timber,  sent  to 
me  from  Carthagena,  which  has  been  justly  admired.  In  addition 
to  which,  this  timber  or  its  raspings,  gives  out  to  spirit  a  rich  red 
colour,  which  dyes  silk  of  a  beautiful  pink,  and  if  the  colour 
could  be  rendered  more  durable,  it  would  be  a  valuable  acquis!* 
tion  to  the  dyer. 

To  what  particular  use  the  cassia  pulp  is  applied  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Dominica,  I  am  not  informed;  but  Attwood  says, 
very  little  is  exported.  Possibly  from  that  apathy  which  is  the 
besetting  sin  of  warm  climates,  the  pods  are  suffered  to  perish 
neglected  on  the  trees  which  produce  them* 

14,  Octagon,  Ffymouth,  June  24ih,  1845. 


ESSENCE    OF    CAMPHOR. 

BY  MR.  H.  COCKATME,  M.P.S 

R    Tr.  Mjnrli©,  Jss. 

Sp.  Vini  Camph,  Jiss.  " 
Sp.  Vini  Beet,  Jiv.    M. 

The  myrrh  renders  the  spirit  of  camphor  miscible  with  water^ 
without  which  it  would  be  decomposed.     To  deprive  the  myrrh 
of  its  colour,  add  to  it  some  animal  charcoal.     (About  fifly  drops . 
will  make  a  pint  of  ordinary  camphor  julep). 

The  mode  of  administering  camphor  m  suspension  by  mucilage^ 
IS  entirely  obviated,  by  the  myrrh  suspending  the  camphor  in  the 
minutest  state  of  division,  and  in  a  perfectly  miscible  state. 

Sheffidi,  August  ISth,  1845. 

VETERINARY  MEDICINES. 

AniispoitnodicSy  Narcotics^  and  iSie(2adve«.—- Antispasmodics 
(from  apriy  againsty  and  cnraaftWf  a  sptisnij)  are  medicines  which 
possess  the  power  of  allaying  or  removing  inordinate  or  painful 
motions  in  the  system,  especially  those  involuntary  contractions 
which  take  place  in  muscles  naturally  subject  to  the  command 
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of  the  will.  Narcotics  (from  papKo»f  to  stupi/y)  medicines 
which  have  the  power  of  procuring  sleejp ;  and  sedatives  (from 
sedoy  to  ease  or  assuage) — medicines  which  have  the  power  of 
diminishing  the  animal  energy,  without  destroying  life,  are  used 
jto  allay  or  diminish  spasmodic  action  in  the  body. 

AimBPASHODIO  DBAUOBTS. 

Nal. 

R  Tinctare  of  Opium  g— Spirit  of  Nitric  Ether  Sj— Aloes  Jss— Proof 
Spirit  ^i6— Water  Jiy.    Mix  for  a  draught,    lifw'toii,^ 

No.  2. 

^  R  Opium,  Camphorp  each  Jij— Spirit  of  Hartshorn  |j— Oil  of  Turpentine 
§y— Strong  Ale  Oj.    mi  for  a  draught.    [B/bm«.] 

No.  3. 

R  Pepper  iss— Oil  of  Turpentine  iuj—Tincture  of  Opium  Sj^Strong  Ale 
Jiv.    Mfi  for  a  draught.    IBIame.'} 

No.  4. 

R  Tincture  of  Opium  |ij— Ether  $— Oil  of  Peppermint  3)— Strong  Als 
and  Gin,  each  Jv.    Mix  for  a  draught.    [Blaine.} 

No.  5. 

R  Oil  of  Turpentuie  ^j— Oil  of  Peppermint  Jj— Castor  Oil  Jvj— Tincture 
of  Aloes  |iy.    Mix  for  a  draught.     [Blaine,] 

No.  6. 

R  Pepper  ^ss— Gin  ^y— Strong  Ale  Jv — Juice  of  two  or  three  large  onions 
Mix  for  a  draught.    [Blaine]. 

Na  7. 

R  AsafoBtida  Iss^SquiUs  5j— Soap  Sij— Oil  of  Turpentme  3ij~Balsam 
of  Peru  388— Water  ^v.    Mix  for  a  drwight.    [TFAtle.] 

No.  8. 

R  Digitalis  3b8— Extract  of  Hemlock  3ij— Water  Oss.    Mix  foradraught. 
[White.] 

▲MTISPASXODIC  GLTSTSa. 

R  Decoction  of  Poppies  Cong,  j— Camphor  i\  dissolred  in  spirit.    Mix. 
[Blaine.] 

ON  THE  METHOD  OF  PREPARING  MEDICATED  TINCTURES. 

BT  HSNRT  BUBTOM,  BLD. 
PhrsidAn  of  St  Thomu*s  Hoipital. 
iChncimded  Jrcm  wr  Imsi,  p.  83.] 
Brmarks. — Tinchwa  Aloee. — Tiie  dissolution  of  good  socotrine  aloe, 
coarsely  powdered,  and  suspended  in  spirit  of  the  strength  directed  to  he 
used  in  making  the  officinal  tincture  of  aloe,  proceeds  uninterruptedly  with- 
out agitation,  and,  when  perfected,  very  little  residue  will  remain  in  the  bag. 
The  resulting  tincture  will  obtain  its  maximum  density  in  forty-eight. hours* 
and  no  change  in  its  specific  grarity  will  be  occasioned  by  subsequentlj 
agitating  the  materials  together  in  direct  contact.    Aloe  only  is  thus  ex- 
hausted by  suspension ;  but  if,  instead  of  macerating  aloe  alone  in  a  bag,  it 
is  macerated  in  admixture  with  the  eztractum  glycyrrhissB,  another  eonpo* 
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nent  of  tlie  tinctara  aloes,  then  the  tinctnre  will  not  attain  its  xnazimaDi 
density  in  forty-eight  hours,  and  on  opening  the  bag  after  this  interral*  a 
eonsiderable  bulk  of  feculent  residoe  will  be  exposed,  mingled  with  portions 
of  the  original  liquorice,  which  cannot  be  entirely  exhausted  until  the  mate* 
rials  hare  been  agitated  together  in  direct  contact.  By  subsequent  agita* 
tion  the  specific  grarity  of  the  officinal  tincture  made  by  aospenaion  in 
forty-eight  hours  was  raised  three  units  in  the  third  place  of  decimals,  or  from 
0.996  to  0.999.  The  difference,  howerer,  might  be  diminished  by'protracting 
the  maceration  by  suspension  a  few  days,  and  by  draining  the  bag  of  solids, 
so  as  to  favour  the  circulation  of  the  tincture  through  them,  once  daily ;  but 
as  the  source  of  the  difference  is  in  the  loss  of  liquorice,  and  not  of  aloe,  the 
medicinal  rirtues  of  the  preparation  will  not  be  seriously  affected  by  it» 
and  the  deficiency  of  saccharine  taste  might  be  compensated  for  by  the  use 
of  a  rather  larger  quantity  of  liquorice  than  directed  in  the  London  Phar- 
maeoposia  of  1836.  The  plan  snggested  by  Dr.  Duncan,  in  reference  to  ex- 
hausting substances  of  different  degrees  of  solubility  used  in  making  com- 
pound tinctures  successively  in  spirit,  does  not  seem  to  be  preferable  in  this 
instance  to  the  ordinary  plsn  of  macerating  all  the  components  together, 
and  failed  in  one  trial  to  increase  the  specific  gravity  of  the  tincture  of  aloe. 

Ttnchara  Abet  Compotita. — Rectified  spirit  is  a  very  good  solvent  of  aloe, 
and  is  used  in  making  its  compound  tincture  under  the  form  of  tincture  of 
myrrha.  The  dissolution  of  coarsely  powdered  aloe  proceeds  without  cessa- 
tion to  its  completion,  and  requires  no  assistance  from  shaking.  The  resulting 
tincture  attains  its  maximum  density  on  the  second  or  third  day  of  sus- 
pension, and  if  the  aloe  was  of  good  quality,  and  no  crocus  used,  rery  little 
xcsidne  will  remain  in  the  bag ;  the  tincture  may  be  drained  from  the  residue 
for  the  most  part,  and  little  or  no  additional  quantity  would  be  obtained  hy 
subsequent  compression,  if  prepared  without  crocus.  In  preparing  the  offici- 
nal compound  tincture  of  aloe  crocus  is  used,  but  none  was  employed  in  the 
one  noticed  in  the  preceding  table;  consequently  its  specific  gravity  is 
lower  than  that  of  the  officinal  tincture,  and  the  hard  extract  yielded  by  a 
flaid  drachm  consisted  only  of  the  resin  of  myrrha  and  aloe. 

'  Tinctiera  Balsami  Tchttani, — Balsam  of  Tolu  is  very  soluble  in  spiritus 
rectificatus,  and  its  tincture  is  best  prepared  by  suspension  in  a  bag,  by  means 
of  which  its  agglutination  to  the  bottom  of  the  macerating  vessel,  and 
which  occurs  in  the  ordinary  process,  and  the  necessity  of  filtering  after 
maceration,  are  obriated.  The  resulting  tincture  was  quite  clear  at  62*>,  but 
became  turbid  when  cooled  down  below  45^  :  its  density  was  precisely  equal 
to  a  similar  tincture  made  by  direct  contact  and  agitation,  and  only  a  very 
small  quantity  of  residue  was  left  in  the  bag  from  which  almost  all  the  tinc- 
tnre was  drained. 

Tmctura  Oo/titre&ce.— Spiritus  tenuior  Is  used  in  a  large  proportion  to  the 
ealnmba  in  making  its  tinctnre,  and  effectually  exhausts  it  in  less  thaa 
forty-eight  hours  by  mediate  contact  and  suspension,  unaided  by  agitation. 
The  resulting  tincture  is  obtained  clear,  and  precisely  resembles  a  similar  one 
made,  ettteriB  paribus,  by  agitation  with  direct  contact,  and  may  be,  for  thpe 
most  part,  drained  from  the  fibro-amylaceous  residue  of  the  calumba,  with- 
out incurring  waste  ;  but  the  expressed  tincture  is  rather  stronger  than  that 
which  is  drained  from  the  bag. 

Tmctwa  AMfaHda, — A  large  portion  of  the  resin  and  oil  of  asafcstida 
is  quickly  dissolved  by  spiritus  rectificatus  in  mediate  contact,  but  its  gummy 
component  towards  the  close  of  the  maceration  forms  an  insoluble  residue, 
which  retards  the  exhaustion  of  the  last  portions  of  it,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  feculent  residue  obstructs  the  dissolution  of  the  last  portions  of  liquorice 
used  in  making  the  tincture  of  aloe.  The  perfect  exhaustion  of  asafcetida 
by  spiritus  rect^catns  cannot  be  accomplished  in  two  or  three  days  by  either 
of  the  two  processes  under  consideration,  and  in  seven  days  the  tinctnre 
made  by  direct  contact  and  agitation  was  a  little  stronger  than  that  made  bj 
mediate  contact  $  bat  in  equal  periods  of  time  the  tinctnre  made  by  the  one 
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possessed  very  nearly  the  same  specific  gravity  as  that  made  by  the  other 
process,  and  by  protracting  the  maceration  by  suspension  to  seven  days,  as 
well  as  taking  the  precaution  to  drain  and  reimmerse  the  bag  daily,  the 
tinctures  will  be  found  closely  to  resemble  one  another  in  all  respects.  No 
difficulty  attends  on  the  packing  :  the  bulk  of  the  asafostida  is  small  in  pro* 
portion'to  its  solvent,  and  very  little  tincture  adheres  to  the  bag  of  residue 
after  the  final  draining.  The  asafoetida  used  in  my  experiments  was  soft, 
and  cut  into  small  fragmenU ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  favouring  the  circula- 
tion of  the  tincture  through  it,  it  should  be  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder  in  a 
cold  mortar. 

Tinctura  OucariUa, — Spiritns  tenuior  quickly  acts  on  the  cascarilla  sus* 
pended  in  it,  and  the  resulting  tincture,  at  the  end  of  two  days,  will  precisely 
resemble  one  made  by  the  ordinary  process,  cateris  paribus^  in  ten  days. 
The  bark  should  be  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder,  and,  as  its  proportional 
bulk  is  small,  it  may  be  enclosed  loosely  in  a  bag,  and  will  be  effectually 
covered  bv  the  spirit.  The  resinous  nature  of  cascarilla  favours  the  circu- 
lation of  tne  resulting  tincture,  and  no  extraordinary  attention  is  required  to 
ensure  the  success  of  the  process.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  raise  the  bag 
until  the  end  of  the  maceration,  when  a  large  proportion  of  the  tincture  may 
be  obtained  without  the  aid  of  pressure,  by  draining,  and  quite  dear. 

Tinctura  Cinckotue  PcUlidce, — Cinchona  is  rather  bulky,  and  wlien  used  in 
coarse  powder,  it  may  be  packed  in  a  bag  sufficiently  small  to  admit  of  being 
effectually  covered  by  the  proportional  quantity  of  spirit  in  which  it  is  to  be 
macerated.  The  resulting  tincture  attains  its  maximum  density  in  forty- 
eight  or  seventy-two  hours,  and  will  then  resemble  in  all  its  sensible  qualities 
a  similar  tincture  made  with  materials  of  equal  goodness  by  direct  contact 
and  agitation  in  ten  days*  The  tincture  is  quite  clear,  and  about  one-sixth, 
of  the  original  quantity  of  spirit  is  retained  by  the  residue  after  draining  ; 
which,  for  the  most  part,  may  be  expressed ;  and  the  bark  loses  by  macera- 
tion about  twenty-five  per  centum  of  its  weight,  consisting  of  water  and 
extract  soluble  in  spiritus  teninor. 

Tinctura  Coniu — This  tinctnre  is  made  with  great  ease  by  suspension,  and 
attains  its  maximum  density  in  two  days.  At  the  end  of  this  time  it  will 
resemble  a  similar  tincture  made  with  materials  of  equal  goodness  in  all  its 
sensible  qualities,  and  be  perfectly  clear.  The  herbaceous  structure  of 
coniom  is  favourable  to  its  compression  within  the  requisite  compass,  and  its 
bulk  may  be  sufficiently  reduced  in  a  bag  without  rendering  it  impervious  to 
the  proportional  quantity  of  spirit  in  which  it  is  to  be  macerated.  The  bag 
should  be  drained  once  or  twice  during  the  process^  and  after  the  final 
draining  a  quantity  of  tincture  will  continue  to  adhere  to  the  residue  until 
expressed.  This  step  may  be  taken  immediately  after  the  draining  baa 
ceased,  and  the  economy  of  time  as  well  as  spirit  which  is  ensured  by  pre* 
paring  the  conium  in  its  dry  state,  for  the  subsequent  expression  of  ita 
tincture,  strongly  recommends  this  process  in  preference  to  the  ordinary  plan. 

Tinctwra  DigUalu. — ^Spiritus  tenuior  acts  very  readily  on,  and  ito  propor- 
tional quantity  is  amply  sufficient  to  cover,  digitalis  under  moderate  pressure, 
suspended  in  it.  The  resulting  tincture  attains  its  maximum  density  in  two 
days,  and,  if  prepared  with  the  mature  leaf,  thoroughly  dried,  will  have  a 
specific  gravity  of  0.934 ;  but  if  the  immature  leaf  is  substituted,  and  ita 
dessication  neglected,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  tincture  made  with  it  will 
be  much  higher,  and  has  sometimes  reached  0.972.  But  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  best  kind  of  this  tincture  never  much  exceeds  0.944 ;  and  when  above 
0.958,  its  medicinal  virtues,  according  to  my  observation  of  ifs  effects  at 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  which  were  noticed  in  the  Medical  GazeUe  for 
June  1841,  cannot  be  trusted.  The  bag  process  is  extremely  well  adapted 
for  making  this  tincture,  and  surpasses  the  ordinary  method  inmost  respects, 
but  more  especially  as  regards  the  economy  of  spirit,  as  well  as  of  the 
attention  required  to  conduct  it. 

TVactenz  truaiaci.— Goaiacom  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder,  or  small  frag* 
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menu,  and  suspended  in  a  bag»  dissolves  in  spiritus  recti ficatos  with  almost 
the  same  rapidity  as  sugar  melts  in  water.  The  resulting  tincture  attains 
its  maximom  deositj  in  one  day  or  thirty  hours,  and  the  bag  retains,  after 
being  drained,  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  tincture,  besides  the  usual 
impurities  of  the  drug.  Guaiacum  is  rather  bulky  compared  with  the  pro- 
portional quantity  of  spirit  in  which  it  is  suspended ;  but  it  is  so  very 
soluble,  that  the  full  bag  may  be  at  first  suspended  half  above  the  spirit 
without  prejudice  to  the  process,  but  as  soon  as  the  contents  of  the  lower 
lialf  have  given  place  for  the  most  part  to  tliose  of  its  upper  half,  the  whole 
bag  should  be  lowered  into  the  solvent.  The  same  remarks  appl^  to  the 
preparation  of  the  officinal  linctnra  guaiaci  composita,  and  in  making  both 
tincturea,  the  inconvenience  which  arises  from  the  adhesion  of  the  guaiacum 
to  the  bottom  of  the  macerating  vessel  in  the  ordinary  method  is  obviated  by 
the  intervention  of  the  bag. 

T^netura  HjfOteyami. — Notwithstanding  the  bulky  nature  of  hyoscyamus, 
a  very  moderate  degree  of  pressure  will  suffice  to  contract  its  bulk  within 
the  requisite  limits,  and  it  may  be  effectually  macerated  in  the  proportional 
quantity  of  spirit  The  resulting  tincture  attains  its  maximum  density  on 
the  third  day,  and  resembles  in  all  respects  a  similar  tincture  macerated 
eight  days  by  the  ordinary  process ;  but  as  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
tincture  is  retained  by  the  hyoscyamus  after  draining,  moderate  pressure  sub- 
sequently applied  to  the  bag  will  be  required  to  separate  it.  Its  separation 
may  be  effected  with  little  or  no  comparative  waste  of  tincture ;  and  for 
reasons  similar  to  those  given  in  reference  to  the  tincture  lupuli,  this  part  of 
the  bag  process  far  excels  in  its  economy  that  of  the  ordinary  method. 

TiJiciiira  JalapiB* — Jalap  should  be  macerated  in  the  form  of  a  coarse 
powder,  and  not  be  finely  pulverized;  it  is  rather  bulky,  but  with  the 
ordinary  precautions  before  frequently  alluded  to  it  may  be  effectually 
covered  by  the  proportional  quantity  of  spirit  in  which  it  is  to  be  suspended* 
A  considerable  proportion  of  pulpy  residue,  intermingled  with  a  little  jalap, 
leraains  in  the  bag  towards  the  close  of  the  maceration,  and,  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  the  circulation  of  the  solvent  through  it,  and  of  exhausting  the 
jalap,  the  bag  should  be  raised  once  daily  and  drained.  About  one-seventh 
of  the  original  quantity  of  spirit  is  retained  by  the  bag  of  residue  after  the 
final  draining,  and  the  resulting  tincture  attains  its  maximum  density  on  the 
third  or  fourth  day,  when  it  will  be  found  to  resemble  in  all  respects  a 
similar  tincture  made  by  the  ordinary  mode,  with  much  more  trouble,  in 
fourteen  days. 

J^ncturaKmo. — Kino  is  very  soluble  in  spiritus  rectificatus,  and  its 
tincture  is  made  by  the  bag  process  with  the  greatest  facility  in  twenty-four 
hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  will  have  acquired  its  maximum  specific 
gravity,  and  resemble,  in  all  respects,  a  tincture  made,  catena  pari&us,  by 
the  ordinary  metliod.  A  small  proportion  of  residue,  insoluble  in  spirit* 
remains  in  the  bag,  varying,  however,  with  the  kind  of  kino  employed,  but 
which  never  exists  in  quantity  sufficient  to  interfere  with  the  action  of  the 
solvent,  nor  to  retain  the  tincture  by  adhesion,  and  seldom  varies  more  than 
between  1  to  7(  per  centum  of  kino.  In  the  ordinary  process  of  making  this 
tincture,  the  kino,  after  being  softened  by  the  spirit,  adheres  to  the  bottom 
of  the  macerating  vessel,  and  from  which  it  is  best  detached  by  violent 
agitation ;  but  this  additional  labour  is  obviated  by  the  intervention  of  the 
bag ;  and  aimple  draining  only,  at  the  termination  of  the  maceration,  will 
separate  almost  all  the  tincture  from  the  residue. 

Tmctmti  LupidL — ^The  bag  process  is  admirably  suited  for  making  the 
ofi&cinal  tincture  of  hop,  and  obviates,  in  great  part,  the  loss  by  evaporation 
consequent  upon  the  tedious  transfer  of  the  strobilus,  saturated  with  tincture* 
from  the  macerating  vessel  to  the  press  and  filter,  which  is  requisite  to  be 
made  in  the  ordinary  process,  and  a  moment's  comparison  of  the  steps  of 
the  two  processes  will  serve  to  show  the  great  superiority  of  the  bag  over 
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the  ordinary  process.  The  hop  employed  id  makiogthe  officinal  tincture 
retains,  after  the  final  draining  of  the  bag  at  the  close  of  the  maceration, 
Tery  nearly  one-half  of  the  resulting  tincture ;  the  other  half  can  be  drained 
from  it  without  loss,  but  the  portion  which  adheres  to  the  residue  can  only 
be  separated  by  pressure,  and  its  separation  is  affected  with  much  greater 
celerity,  and  with  much  less  waste  from  the  hop  now  moist,  but  which  had 
been  preriously  enclosed  whilst  dry,  in  the  bsg,  which  now  serves  also  as  a 
filter,  than  from  the  moist  hop  compressed  in  and  adhering  to  the  sides  of 
an  ordinary  macerating  tub,  and  from  which  it  has  to  be  transferred  to  a 
filtering  cloth,  and  submitted  to  the  press.  No  impediment  to  the  exhaustion 
of  the  hop  is  caused  by  the  pressure  which  is  required  to  contract  its  bulk 
within  a  compass  sufficiently  small  to  be  corered  by  the  proportional  quantity 
of  spirit  in  which  it  is  macerated  ;  but  the  circulation  of  the  solvent  wiU 
proceed  freely  through  the  solids,  and  in  less  than  thirty  hours  the  resulting 
tincture  will  have  attained  a  specific  gravity  equal  to  that  of  a  tincture  made 
in  eight  days,  and  greater  than  another  made  in  an  equal  period  of  thirty 
bours  by  the  ordinary  process. 

Tinctura  Myrrhz. — Myrrha  should  be  used  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder, 
and  is  soon  deprived  of  its  oily  and  resinous  components  by  spiritns  rectifi- 
catusi  through  the  bag  in  which  it  is  suspended  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
large  proportion  of  its  gummy  component,  which  is  insoluble  in  rectified 
spiriti  and  forms  a  residue  in  the  bag,  intermixed  with  myrrha,  the  circula* 
tion  of  the  resulting  tincture  is  retarded  towards  the  end  of  the  maceration, 
and  hence  it  is  requisite  to  favour  the  dissolution  of  the  last  portions  of 
myrrha  by  raising  and  draining  the  bag  once  or  twice  during  the  process. 
With  this  precaution,  the  resulting  tincture  attains  its  maximum  density  in 
two  or  three  days,  and  will  resemble  in  all  respects  another  tincture  made 
with  materials  of  the  same  quality  by  agitation  in  twenty  days.  But  the 
qualities  of  commercial  myrrha  vary,  and  it  will  be  perceived  by  inspecting 
the  table,  that  the  quantity  of  hard  extract  yielded  by  equal  measures  of 
different  tinctures  was  very  unequal.  The  most  fragrant  and  palatable 
tincture  possessed  the  highest  specific  grarity,  but  afforded  a  less  proportional 
quantity  of  extract,  as  represented  by  the  figures  on  line  No.  3,  than  the  least 
fragrant  tinctures,  noticed  on  the  lines  Nos.  1  and  2.  Very  little  tincture 
adheres  to  the  residue  after  draining,  and  subsequent  pressure  may  be  dis- 
pensed with,  without  incurring  any  serious  waste. 

Tinctura  Opii, — ^The  proportional  quantity  of  spirltus  tenuior  effectually 
covers  the  opium  employed  in  making  this  tincture,  and  reaction  begins  in  a 
few  minutes  after  the  materials  have  been  placed  in  mediate  contact.  Tlie 
opium  should  be  used  finely  pulverized,  and  when  loosely  packed  its  dissolu* 
tion  will  proceed  satisfactorily  for  the  first  twenty-four  hours  without 
interruption,  through  the  bag  in  which  it  is  suspended.  But  at  the  end  of 
this  interval  the  heavier  tincture  will  have  gravitated  towards  the  bottom  of 
the  macerating  vessel,  end  the  rate  of  solution  will  be  slower.  Hence,  with 
the  object  of  equalizing  the  specific  gravity  of  the  several  strata  of  tincture, 
and  of  favouring  the  dissolution  of  the  last  portions  of  opium  intermixed 
with  the  various  substances  which  it  contains  insoluble  in  spiritus  tenuior,  it 
will  he  proper  to  drain  the  bag  of  residue,  and,  as  soon  as  drained,  to 
reimmerse  it  in  the  tincture.  The  draining  and  reimmersion  should  be 
repeated  once  daily,  or  every  second  dsy  ;  and  lastly,  after  the  final  draining, 
the  residue  should  be  compressed.  By  taking  these  precautions,  the  tincture 
will  atuin  its  maximum  density  about  the  sixth  day  of  maceration,  and 
resemble  in  all  respects  a  similar  tincture  made  ctsteris  paribm  by  direct 
agitation  in  the  same  length  of  time. 

The  results  exhibited  on  the  lines  Nos.  1  and  S  were  obtained  from  expe- 
riments on  two  portions  of  the  same  kind  of  opium,  and  are  rather  favourable 
to  protracted  maceration,  but  do  not  affect  the  question  of  suspension  ;  for  it 
will  be  perceived  by  the  results  on  lines  Nos.  3  and  4,  obtained  from  aa 
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experiment  upon  one  portion  of  another  kind  of  opiam,  that  when  the  time 
of  macerating  opinm  by  anspension  ia  equal  to  that  during  which  it  has  been 
macerated  in  direct  contact  with  spirit,  then  the  specific  grarities  of  the 
reanlting  tinctures  will  be  also  equal. 

TSnciura  SeiUet. — ^The  dissolution  of  squill  in  spirltus  tenuior  proceeds 
■lowly  alter  the  first  day  or  two  of  its  maceration  by  suspension ;  and  the 
precautions  requisite  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  process  are  analogous  to 
those  noticed  in  reference  to  making  the  tincture  opii.  The  tincture  of  squill 
cannot  be  made  by  either  process,  of  the  greatest  strength,  with  the  materials 
directed  to  be  employed,  until  after  the  fifth  day  of  maceration ;  but  on  the 
tenth  day  the  exhaustion  of  the  squill  was  completed  by  both  processes, 
and  the  tincture  made  by  suspension  resembled  in  all  respects  another  made 
by  the  ordinary  process  in  the  same  internal.  Squill  when  saturated  with 
spiritus  tenuior  is  viscid,  and  in  consequence  of  its  consistency  the  circulation 
of  the  weak  tincture  through  it  is  languid  towards  the  close  of  the  process, 
and  requires  to  be  accelerated  by  gravitation  in  air ;  but  with  the  precautions 
above  noticed,  and  packing  the  bag  loosely,  the  squill  will  be  exhausted  in 
the  same  interval  by  the  bag  process  as  by  the  ordinary  process,  and  the 
saturated  residue  be  ready  prepared  for  the  press  after  its  final  draining. 
The  bag  and  residue  retain  after  draining  about  one-fifth  of  the  original 
quantity  of  spirit  employed ;  and  this  portion  cannot  be  collected  in  the  form 
of  tincture  until  expressed. 

Tinctura  ValeriancB, — Valerian  is  readily  deprived  of  its  soluble  compo- 
nents by  spiritus  tenuior  in  forty-eight  hours  ;  it  should  be  packed  loosely 
in  a  bag,  and  is  effectually  covered  by  the  proportional  quantity  of  spirit. 

I  beg,  in  conclusion,  to  observe,  that  in  the  experiments  before  referred  to, 
the  compression  applied  to  the  bag  after  draining  was  only  moderate,  and 
not  powerful ;  and  consequently,  as  expressed  are  often  stronger  than 
drained  tinctures,  the  specific  gravities  of  several  of  the  tinctures  named  on 
the  table  are  probably  less  than  they  would  have  been  had  more  force  been 
exerted ;  but  as  the  residues  in  both  processes  were  subjected  to  an  equal 
amount  of  pressure,  a  fair  comparison  may  be  drawn  between  the  foregoing 
results.  It  has  been  above  stated,  and  the  statement  was  founded  on  experi- 
ments, that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  tincture  is  retained  by  the  resi- 
due when  bulky,  and  which  can  only  be  effectually  separated  from  it  in  the 
form  of  tincture  by  forcible  compression.  The  expressed  tincture  was  stated 
also  to  be  in  some  instances  stronger  than  the  drained  tincture  ;  hence,  with 
the  object  of  economizing  the  tincture,  and  obtaining  it  of  the  greatest  possi- 
ble strength,  pressure  must  be  applied  to  the  residue.  This  requisite  com- 
pression can  be  effected,  I  repeat,  with  greater  facility  and  less  waste  of  spirit, 
by  transferring  the  padced  bag  after  its  final  draining,  from  the  macerating 
vessel  to  the  press,  than  is  practicable  by  the  old  plan  of  agitation.  The  con- 
sumption of  spirit  in  the  bag  process  is  also  less  than  in  that  of  percola- 
tion and  displacement  in  all  the  examples  in  which  the  residue  are  bulky,  and 
retain  a  large  proportion  of  tincture.  For  in  my  experiments  with  a  perco- 
lator, similar  to  one  described  by  Dr.  Christison,  it  was  impracticable  to 
remove  the  residue  from  the  vessel  to  the  press  without  waste ;  and  with 
the  view  of  separating  the  tincture  adhering  to  the  saturated  residue  in  the 
percolator,  by  the  addition  of  a  portion  of  fre«h  spirit,  equal  in  quantity  to 
the  bulk  of  tincture  retained  by  it,  after  the  manner  proposed  in  books,  I 
found  the  resulting  tincture,  after  the  addition,  to  be  weaker  than  the  tincture 
which  had  been  previously  percolated.  The  displacement  cannot  be  effected 
by  the  purely  mechanical  gravitation  of  the  fresh  spirit,  but  a  combination 
must  previously  ensue  between  it  and  the  adhering  tincture  when  brought 
into  contact,  and  the  latter  is  consequently  obtained  in  a  diluted  form. 
The  plan,  also,  of  recovering  the  fresh  spirit,  on  a  principle  of  economy,  by 
■obsequently  pouring  water  on  the  residue,  and  distilling  the  diluted  spirit, 
is  also  objectionable,  as  being  attended  with  expense  and  trouble,  and  as. 
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moreorer,  prodncing  a  rectified  spirit,  wbich,  after  Folatile  substances  had 
been  macerated  in  it,  would  be  flaroured  by  tbem*  and  rendered  useless  for 
many  purposes.  On  the  score,  therefore,  of  economy,  the  process  of  perco- 
lation can  scarcely  remunerate  the  Pharmaceutist ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
experienced  opinion  of  Mr.  Bell,  stated  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Jcumal  for 
April,  1845, 1  presume  to  repeat  my  impression,  that  the  process  of  percola- 
tion is  far  more  expensive,  more  difficult  to  perform,  and  less  generally 
applicable  to  the  preparation  of  medicated  tinctures,  than  the  plan  of  mace- 
rating substances  packed  in  bags  and  suspended  in  spirit — Medical  Gazette, 

ON  YEAST, 
WITH  REFERENCE  TO  IHE  PHENOMENA  OF  FERMENTATION. 

BY  PB.  T.  8CHLOS8BEBGEB. 
{Concluded  fnm  page  44.] 

I.  FaESH  yeast  from  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel  (Oberbefe)  purified  in  the 
manner  described,  and  dried  at  212^  Fahr.,  yielded,  on  combustion  with 
chromate  of  lead  after  subtraction  of  the  ash  amounting  to  2.5  per  cent.,  the 
following  results : 

Carbon 50.05  49.84 

Hydrogen 6.5«  6.70 

Nitrogen   11.84  12.44 

Oxygen 31.59  31.02 

100.00  100.00 

II.  Yeast  from  a  second  barrel  purified  in  the  same  way,  gave  a  very  slight 
difference  only.    The  nitrogen  amounted  to  11.63  per  cent. 

III.  Yeast  from  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  which  had  stood  six  days  at 
50®  Fabr.,  where  the  cells  were  in  a  normal  state,  and  which  showed  no  traces 
of  decomposition,  gave  on  subtlnction  of  the  ash  amounting  in  this  case  to 
3.5  per  cent.,  the  following  results  : 

Carbon 48.03  47.93 

Hydrogen 6.25  6.69 

Nitrogen   9.80  9.77 

Oxygen 35.92  35.61 

100.00  100.00 

IV.  The  same  yeast,  which  in  No.  I.  had  yielded  about  12  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen,  after  standing  a  week  with  some  beer  at  a  temperature  of  50^  Fahr., 
evolved  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  and  contained  less  nitrogen,  viz.,  9.14  per 
cent. 

The  quantity  of  nitrogen  found  in  these  experiments  differs  greatly  from 
that  given  by  Dumas  (15  per  cent)  for  it  varied  only  from  9  to  12  per  cent, 
according  to  the  age  and  quality  of  the  yeast.  The  subsequent  analyses  will 
show  that  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  yeast  globules  contains  no  nitrogen ;  but 
is,  as  it  were,  the  skeleton  for  it,  and  cannot  be  conceived  without  it.  This 
admixture  must  lower  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  of  the  proteine  forming  the 
contents  of  the  cells,  and  both  Marcet  and  Mitscherlich  found  accordingly 
only  7  and  10  per  cent  of  nitrogen.  Elementary  analysis  appears  to  prove 
that  the  composition  of  yeast  varies  as  the  yeast  undergoes  continual  change 
on  exposure  to  air  and  water,  and  is  thus  subjected  to  analysis  at  different 
stages  of  decomposition ;  where  there  was  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of 
nitrogen,  a  diminution  of  carbon  was  likewise  f6und,  which  we  may  expiaia 
by  supposing  cells  to  take  up  the  carbon  in  excess,  while  the  more  carbona- 
ceous proteine  disappears.  It  has  long  been  known,  that  on  adding  an  excess 
of  sugar  to  yeast,  all  its  nitrogen  gradually  disappears,  and  the  insoluble 
residue  (so  called  hordeine)  which  is  incapable  of  exciting  fermentation,  is 
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deToid  of  nitrogeiit  whilst  in  composition  it  is  supposed  to  be  Bimilar  to 
nmyluDi*  Doebereiner  had  shoirn  that  the  spirituous  fluids  contain  always 
salts  of  ammonia.  Bracconot  had  found  a  large  quantity  of  nitrogen,  but  he 
experimented  on  wine  lees,  where  there  appears  to  be  a  combination  of 
tannin  with  the  proteine  of  the  yeast.  That  the  pure  cells  of  yeast  contain 
snlphnr  appeared  undeniable,  but  the  quantity  was  too  small  to  be  determined. 
The  Tery  small  quantity  of  sulphur  found  in  yeast  led  me  to  question  whether 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  erolved  during  the  process  of  vinous  fermenta- 
tion. To  determine  this  question,  I  made  with  Dr.  Doepping  the  follow- 
ing experiment : — ^A  strong  glass  tube  bent  at  tvro  right  angles  was  hermetri- 
cally  fixed  to  a  beer  barrel,  where  fermentation  was  actively  going  on,  and 
connected  with  a  large  receiver,  in  which  the  fluid,  froth,  and  yeast  was 
retained  ;  the  carbonic  acid  escaping  was  made  to  pass  through  several 
cylinders,  filled  partly  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury,  partly  with 
sulphate  of  copper ;  the  gas  which  was  not  taken  up,  passed  thence  through 
sereral  vessels  filled  with  milk  of  lime ;  it  easily  overcame  the  high  pressure, 
and  was  at  last  collected  in  bottles  over  water.  After  a  large  quantity  had 
passed  over  during  several  hours,  no  change  of  colour  or  precipitate  was 
observable  in  the  metallic  solutions  abore  mentioned. jio  that  no  trace  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  (or  phosphuretted  hydrogen)  ha'd  been  disengaged ; 
but  with  much  carbonic  acid  gas  which  was  not  entirely  absorbed,  a  small 
quantity  of  a  gas  passed  over  into  the  bottles,  which  was  not  absorbed  by  a 
solution  of  potash  and  was  not  combustible ;  a  candle  burnt  faintly  in  it; 
it  was  probably  only  atmospheric  air. 

The  sulphur  contained  in  yeast  was  best  shown  on  Creuzbnrg's  princTple« 
by  boiling  with  potash,  and  then  adding  an  acid  in  a  closed  ve«sel  in  wliicb  a 
paper  saturated  with  carbonate  of  lead  was  suspended.  Burning  with 
saltpetre  or  boiling  with  nitric  acid,  gave  less  decided  proofs  of  its  presence. 
Whether  yeast  contains  phosphorus  must  remain  an  undecided  question,  as 
with  all  the  p/oteine  substances ;  the  ash,  which  amounted  often  to  4  per 
cent.,  contained  large  quantities  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  some- 
times iron  and  traces  of  alkalies.  It  was  now  necessary  to  examine  the 
proximate  constituents  of  yeast  cells  separately.  In  testing  with  alkalies, 
it  was  observed  that  they  dissolved  a  substance  leaving  the  cellular  membrane 
intact.  This  was  an  indication  to  a  method  for  sepcarating  Oie  contend  of  the 
cdls  from  the  membrane.  Veast  purified  in  the  manner  described,  was  heated 
repeatedly  with  a  very  weak  solution  of  potash,  and  thus  (but  after  many 
days  not  perfectly)  a  nitrogenous  substance  allied  in  properties  to  the  group 
of  proteine  substances  was  extracted.  It  is  advisable  to  use  a  very  dilute 
aolution  of  potash,  as  an  evolution  of  ammonia  is  scarcely  to  be  prevented, 
for  the  proteine  of  yeast  is  distinguished  from  this  group  of  substances  by 
its  extraordinary  proneness  to  decomposition. 

The  potash  solution  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour*  and  formed  a  flocculent 
precipitate  with  all  the  acids,  but  an  excess  of  acetic  acid  redissolved  the 
precipitate  when  scarcely  formed ;  on  adding  acids  to  this  solution,  an  odour 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  evolved.  The  precipitate  with  acetic  or  sul- 
phuric acid  consisted  in  the  moist  state  of  pure  white  flocculi,  difficult  to 
wash,  brittle,  and  when  dried,  transparent  like  horn,  and  of  a  yellow  colour* 
This  precipitate  was  perfectly  soluble  iii  acetic  acid,  whence  it  was  again 
thrown  down  by  ferro-cyanide  and  ferridcyanide  of  potassium ;  concentrated 
muriatic  acid  rendered  it  of  a  beautiful  violet  tinge,  but  never  perfectly  blue  ; 
•on  boiling  with  it,  a  brown  solution  was  produced,  whence  brown  flocpult 
«eparated.  On  washing  the  precipitate  obtained  by  sulphMric  acid,  nearly 
all  the  acid  may  be  washed  out  so  that  a  trace  of  it  can  only  be  detected  on 
boiling  with  nitro-muriatic  acid.  The  substance  when  dried  at  212^  Fahr. 
was  of  an  amber  colour,  on  heating  the  powder,  it  became  strongly  electrioal» 
and  burnt  with  a  strong  odour  of  burning  horny  learing  no  residue* 
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C«i%«ii 65M$  ......  55l5S 

Hydrogen 7.50  7,50 

NitFogen  14.01  13.75 

Oxygen tS.96  SS.1S 

100.00  lOOjQO 

These  results  do  not  correspond  with  the  analysis  of  proteiae,  which  con- 
tains more  nitrogen^  but  very  mnch  with  an  analysis  of  a  modification  dX 
caaeine  by  Mulder,  in  which  he  founds 

Carbon m... .55.45 

Hydrogen. ..« r 7.51 

Nitrogen  14.00 

Oxygen 21.84 

with  traces  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus. 

In  the  analysed  substance  of  the  yeast  no  sulphur  was  present  after  it 
was  obtained.  It  remains  undecided  whether  the  proportionately  small 
quantity  of  nitrogen  is  a  consequence  of  the  trivial  development  of  ammonia* 
which,  as  before  mentioned,  very  dilute  potash  produces  in  the  cells  of  yeasty 
or  whether  this  product  is  a  modificiitioa  of  proteine. 

The  potash  solution,  when  precipitated  with  mineral  acid,  was  still  of  a 
yellow  colour,  and  yielded  on  evaporation  and  purification  from  the  potash 
a  yellow  brown  extract,  which  on  account  of  the  small  quantity  was  not  ez*> 
amined,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  product  of  decomposition  of  proteine^ 
produced  by  fermentation  or  by  the  potash.  On  one  occasion,  I  observed  a 
turbidity  in  the  clear  fluid  over  the  precipitate,  produced  by  acid,  and  the 
microscope  detected  similar  (vegetable  1)  formations  to  those  which  Andral 
and  Gavarret  had  seen,  develop  themselves  in  several  albuminous  aciduloos 
fluids,  and  which  they  have  classified,  although  of  the  most  muUifariooi 
forms,  under  the  name  of  PemciUiMm  glaucum ;  in  this  case,  these  forma- 
tioos  were  also  incapable  of  producing  fermentation  in  sugar  and  water. 

If  the  contents  of  the  cells  be  allied  to  the  Proteine  substances,  the  ceUular 
membroM  of  the  yeast  cells  approaches,  in  its  chemical  character,  the  group 
of  amylum  or  cellulose,  a  relation  in  favour  of  its  vegetable  nature,  and 
removing  it  from  the  class  of  animal  cells.  The  cellular  membrane  of  yeast 
is  distiogutihed  by  its  resistance  of  even  energetic  chemical  reagents. 
Concentrated  solution  of  potash  decomposes  it  with  difficulty,  only  concen- 
trated mineral  acids  (but  not  muriatic;  decompose  it ;  but  acetic  acid  has 
no  effect  on  it  beyond  making  it  shrivel,  by  entering  it  by  endosmose,.  and 
dissolving  or  extracting  the  contents  of  the  cells.  It  is  very  difficult  to  free 
it  totally  of  its  proteine,  but  I  succeeded  in  purifying  it  so  far,  that  on  deter- 
mining the  quantity  of  nitrogen,  I  found  only  one-half  per  cent  After 
treating  it  during  eight  days  with  renewed  additions  of  an  aqueous  solution 
of  potash,  it  was  washed  with  acetic  acid  and  afterwards  with  water,  until  the 
latter  left  no  residue  on  evaporation ;  I  carried  this  on  until  the  ash  scarcely 
reacted  as  an  alkali.  The  fresh  moist  cellular  membrane  is  of  a  dirty  white 
colour;  the  microscope  clearly  shows  the  empty  membranes,  but  these 
intact ;  iodine  renders  them  yellow,  but  gives  no  trace  of  a  blue  colour* 
When  dried  the  membrane  becomes  bright  yellow,  is  not  very  easily  reduced 
to  powder,  burns  without  ammoniacal  odour,  and  leaves  about  one  per  cent, 
of  mostly  pure  white,  rarely  brown,  ash. 

Elementary  analysis  with  chromate  of  lead  gave 

Carbon   45.45 

Hydrogen  6.A7 

Oxygen 47.68 
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Bat  vMh  oxide  «r  copper  ttad  «bfoiiHite  «r  |p»taib»  tlw  f6Milli 
Carben    ^*.^ 45.09 

Oxy^eo  •••• •»..•«••««•••••••••..•.«••••.  t  4AJ$X 

Tfto  enriyiis  witli  ozlde  of  copper  alone  f«fe  tooeoieU  a  qoaotitj  of  ear- 

BOMCOCM* 

Tbese'reaalts  sboir  l!he  oelltder  meaibraiie  of  yeaat  to  be  allied  to  that  of 
lieheoa,  of  wfcieh  HeldC  and  Roehteder  giro  the  loUoviDg  oooipontkNi  : 

Carbon ^ ^....4«X)8 

Hydrogen 6j67 

Osygen 47M 

and  it  approacbca  still  closer  to  sereral  ligneoas  fimgi  whicb  lam  now  eznnnn- 
log  with  Dr.  Doepping,  and  vboae  carbon  ▼aries  between  45.0  and  45.5  per 
cent.  As  it  is  almost  impossible  to  free  the  eel  Inlar  merobraike  perfecHjr  ItMi 
a  reridoe  of  proleine,  tbe  quanHty  of  carbon  found  in  these  amdyses  may  be 
ratber  too  high ;  hot  by  lowering  It,  not  quite  one  per  eent.»  it  woold  eorrespood 
with  eellidoseand  amyinm.  An  isomeric,  as  it  is  termed,  with  stardi,  might 
be  oondnded  on  witli  more  probability  by  the  followinge^periment  :--^f  pmre 
cdhilar  membrane  of  yeast  be  boiled  for  sereral  days  with  dilate  Mdpbniic 
acid,  a  portion  of  it  is  dissolred.  Tbe  solution  was  now  eraporated,  heated, 
and  redneed  to  ash,  with  potash  and  snlphat^  of  copper,  when  on  heaciag  a 
beautifiil  red  oxide  was  produced,  and  on  adding  yeaat  a  eooiooa  derelep- 
ment  of  carbonic  acid  gas  took  place.  We  hare  here  then  the  paradoiriaal 
xesvlt  of  tu^r  being  formed  firm  ^eos^,  which  decomposes  angar.  But  Aia 
is  not  surprising,  since  Piria  has  described  a  process  of  ftrmentalion,  daring 
which  sugar  is  formed  (from  Salicin  and  Emnlslne).  Sereral  ezperineBts 
were  performed  to  determine  the  oiigm  of  the  yeast  odla  whidi  remained 
ineondnsire. 

I  need  only  refer  to  the  presence  of  small  grannies  in  several  torts  nf  AMir« 
whicb  are  not  rendered  blue  by  iodine,  and  resemble  tbe  globules  of  yeaat 
remarkably  in  form  and  appearance ;  but  in  a  filtered  petfeetty  ciearsoiittiOp 
of  malt,  corered  with  paper,  in  which  when  fresh  there  were  no  cells,  a  tar- 
biditj  took  place  in  a  few  days,  accompanied  by  a  decided  devalopment  of 
cells.  The  same  phenomenon  was  observed  in  a  solution  of  Seeale  comotmn 
to  which  sugar  was  added.  I  nerer  conid  perceire  a  budding  or  buratiag'of 
tbe  yeast  cells,  accompanied  by  a  discharge  of  tlieir  contettts ;  nor  eonld  I 
erer  prodnee  this  by  compression.  Those  enrioos  filiform  brachial  and  otte: 
adjustments  of  tbe  cells  of  yeast  to  each  other,  appeared  to  me  the  woric  of 
chance  ;  whereas,  oUiers  hare  considered  them  a  transKion  to  higher  regcAa- 
ble  omnization,  asTurpin,  who  saw  in  these  ctiangea  microscopic  plants  of 
a  higher  order  dereloped  in  the  Torula  cererialte.  The  generation  of  these 
cells  remains  still  a  mystery ;  and  the  question  of  generatio  SBqntrooa  and 
original  creation  is  as  far  from  being  solved  as  erer.  Tbe  experiments  of 
Schnize  and  Schwann,  and  recently  those  of  Helmbolz,  tend  to  show  that  the 
mere  access  of  heated  air  to'  the  }mce  of  fruits  produces  no  vinous  iermentik 
tion  or  formation  of  yeast,  but  they  leave  much  doubt  on  the  subject. 

It  has  recently  been  urged  with  much  truth,  that  it  i^  impossible  to  draw 
a  line  of  distinction  between  inorganic  and  organic  nature.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  first  act  of  formation  of  cells  is  inorganic  i  a  precipitation  or  depo- 
sition of  a  molecule  round  which  cellular  membrane  is  formed  by  a  peculiar 
arrangement  of  the  nuclei  of  the  cells.  According  to  Schleiden  nitrogenona 
and  non-nitrogenous  substances  are  necessary  to  the  formation  of  primacy 
cells,  both  of  whicb  we  find  in  tbe  juices  of  plants ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  the  commencement  of  organic  life.  In  farour  of  Schwann'a 
analogy  between  the  formation  of  cells  and  crystallization,  I  find  another 
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point  of  resemblance  in  the  fact  that  Gay  Lussac,  who  prored  the  neceasity 
of  the  presence  of  at  least  one  atom  of  oxygen  to  produce  fermentation 
(and  formation  of  yeast  cells)  in  vegetable  juices,  found  that  if  crystallization 
did  not  take  place  in  concentrated  solutioos  of  salts  in  racuo,  the  sccess  of 
a  small  quantity  of  air  would  instantly  bring  on  that  action.  The  real 
generation  of  yeast  cells  in  suitable  fluids  under  favourable  circumstances 
appears  to  me  quite  as  probable  as  the  opposite  theory,  which  assnmea 
that  the  germs  find  these  fluids  favourable  places  for  their  further  devdop- 
menc ;  and  the  increase  of  yeast  in  fermenting  fluids  does  not  perhaps 
depend  so  much  on  the  multiplication  of  the  cells  as  in  a  continued  process 
of  generation  of  them.  It  might  yet  be  questioned  whence  the  cellular 
membrane  is  to  be  derived^  Whether  from  sugar  or  gum,  or  a  decom- 
position of  proteine  and  escape  of  ammonia  ?  But  these  must  remain  a 
problem  for  future  investigation. 

The  dispute  whether  the  yeast  cells  belong  to  the  animal  or  vegetable 
creation  is  perfectly  useless.  The  first  examiners,  among  whom  was  Des- 
mazi^rs,  declared  them  to  be  of  animal  structure,  the  latter  considering 
them  an  animalcule  mcnade,  which  he  termed  Mycoderma  cerevisia.  The 
cellular  membrane  being  non-nitrogenous  would  argue  for  its  vegetable 
origin  ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  we  class  the  cells  with 
the  fungi  or  algae,  though  they  are  evidently  allied  to  the  protococcus,  &c. 
The  primary  eelu  might  with  some  reason  be  considered  hpectdiar  class,  as 
nearly  allied  to  the  lowest  animal  structure  as  to  vegetable  formations,  with- 
out belonging  to  either,  for  the  chemical  relations  under  which  these  cells 
are  formed  differ  much  from  those  necessary  for  the  formation  of  vegetable 
and  animal  organism.  Certainly,  the  laws  of  higher  organic  life  should  not, 
strictly  speaking,  be  applied  to  that  of  the  lowest  order  (Infusoria,  which 
exhale  oxygen,  according  to  Wohler  and  Morren).  Are  starch  globules 
plants  ?    Are  the  globules  of  blood  or  spennatozoa  animals  1 

I  made  some  few  experiments  on  the  modus  operandi  of  yeast,  which  Pro- 
fessor Liebig  bad  the  kindness  to  confirm.  If  superoxide  of  hydrogen  be 
added  to  fresh  yeast,  a  quantity  of  oxygen  is  instantly  disengaged ;  it  also 
decomposes  sulphuretted  hydrogen  very  rapidly,  if  slightly  shaken.  When 
yeast  was  boiled  this  action  was  soon  brought  to  a  termination.  Veast  did 
not  decompose  aroygdaline.  Yeast  which  bad  passed  into  a  state  of  putre- 
faction (not  longer  than  twenty-foor  hours)  might  be  arrested  in  this  process 
by  addition  of  sugar,  when  all  disagreeable  odour  disappeared,  and  carbonic 
acid  was  only  disengaged  ;  if  the  putrefaction  had  continued  for  a  longer 
time  the  siig«r  was  no  longer  decomposed  and  the  development  of  foul  gases 
continued.  Every  ferment  appears  to  have  different  phases  of  transforma- 
tion, according  to  which  it  will  produce  a  different  separation  of  atoms  in 
other  compound  bodies,  to  which  subject  Fr^my  has  called  attention.  As 
regards  the  means  of  arresltn^or  dimiaiahing  iheZymomotoric power  of  yeast, 
nothing  can  be  added  to  Qoerenoes's  observations ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  being 
mentioned,  that  a  strong  solution  of  arsenious  acid  will  not  arrest  or  scarcely 
retard  fermentation  :  no  proof  against  the  organic  nature  of  yeast,  for  arse- 
nious acid  ought,  according  to  the  other  theory  of  fermentation,  to  stop  this 
fTOcess,  as  arsenic  imparts  its  antiseptic  properties  to  organic  structures, 
n  feculent  putrefaction  of  yeast  a  decomposition  'of  its  membranes  takes 
place,  and  infusoria  with  naiaerous  infinitely  minute  molecules  are  formed 
as  in  the  ultimate  decomposition  of  all  organic  structure. 

At  the  close  of  my  examination  of  yeast,  I  received  a  copy  ot  tMukkr's 
Physiological  Chemistry,  in  which  he  arrives  at  a  similar  composition  of 
yeast  to  tbat  I  found  by  a  very  different  process.  Mulder  is  convinced  of  the 
cellular  nature  of  yeast,  but  mentions,  as  the  contents  of  the  cells,  a  sub- 
stance which  on  boiling  with  water  is  readily  converted  into  a  superoxide  of 
proteine.  He  found  the  cellular  membrane  devoid  of  nitrogen,  and 
consisting  of 
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Carbon i5.01 

Hydrogen 6.11 

Oxygen 48.48 

Whence  he  calculates  a  formula  giring  44.92  per  cent,  of  carbon.  The 
difference  in  the  description  of  the  proteine  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
manner  in  which  Mulder  obtained  itp  for  he  extracted  with  acetic  acid  and 
precipitated  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  ;  thus  he  fonnd  only  54^5  C.»  but 
16  per  cent,  of  N.  in  the  process  of  transposition  of  elements  in  the  fer- 
mentation of  yeast  Mulder  assumes  r  penetration  of  the  proteine  through 
the  cellular  membrane  by  endosmose,  and  his  proteine  is* likewise  character- 
ized by  a  remarkable  tendency  to  decomposition.^2l]iiia/€n  der  ChemU  und 
Pharmaeie,   Band  \i.,  p,  193. 


NEW  METHOD  OF  MAKING  PROTO-IODIDE  OP  IRON, 
IN  A  STATE  OF  PORrTV. 

BY  M.  KOP. 

It  is  known  that  the  proto-iodide  of  iron,  prepared  in  the  usual  way, 
cannot  be  obtained  solid  in  a  state  of  purity.  The  limpid  and  colourless 
solution  first  formed,  acquires  a  portion  of  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  a  part 
of  the  iron  is  thus  oxydized,  while,  at  the  same  time,  a  portion  of  biniodide 
of  iron  is  formed,  so  that  the  product  consists  of  a  mixture  of  iodide  and 
biniodide  of  iron  with  peroxide  of  iron.  If  this  mixture  be  dissolved  in 
water,  the  solution  will  be  of  a  yellowish-red  colour,  more  or  less  deep, 
acoording  to  the  quantity  of  biniodide,  or  even  of  free  iodine  present;  the 
solution  will  also  be  turbid  on  account  of  the  peroxide  of  iron  held  io 
suspension. 

The  author  recommends  the  following  method  of  preparing  pure  iodide 
of  iron : — Triturate  four  parts  of  iodine  with  two  parts  of  water  in  a  large 
dish  ;  then  add,  at  once,  one  part  of  iron  filings  in  a  state  of  fine  division* 
and  continue  the  trituration.  In  a  few  moments  there  will  be  manifested  a 
eonsiderable  elevation  of  temperature,  together  with  the  disengagement  of 
the  rapour  of  iodine.  Sometimes,  especially  if  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  be  low,  the  heat  developed  from  the  mixture  is  insufficient  to 
cause  the  disengagement  of  iodine  vapour;  but  in  this  case,  it  is  only 
necessary  slightly  to  heat  the  mixture,  immediately  after  the  addition  of  the 
iron  filings.    The  mixture  is  at  first  liquid,  but  it  soon  becomes  solid. 

There  exists,  in  the  proto-iodide  of  iron  thus  prepared,  a  small  quantity 
of  iron,  which  may  be  easily  separated  by  a  filter,  when  the  salt  is  used  in 
solution,  and  the  filtered  liquor  will  then  be  colourless,  and  free  from  any 
mixture  of  binodide.  or  of  free  iodine. 

This  preparation  may  be  easily  administered  in  the  form  of  pills,  made 
with  any  proper  tx,cipieaX,^  Schmidts  Jahrbueehert  and  Journal  de  Qumie 
Midieak, 


PREVENTION  OP  THE  OXYDATION  OF  IRON  FILINGS, 
INTENDED  FOR  PHARMACEUTICAL  USE. 

BT  U.  GIOYANMI  &IGHINI. 

It  is  well  known  to  PharmacentisU  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  prevent  the 
ozydatton  of  iron  filings ;  even  inclosing  them  in  stoppered  bottles,  perfectly 
fitted,  is  not  sufficient.  M.  Righini  has  discovered  that  they  may  be  pre* 
•erved  for  any  length  of  time,  by  reducing  the  filings  to  fine  powder  and 
mixing  them  with  an  equal  quantity  of  well  dried  sugar.  The  mixture, 
which  will  be  of  a  lead  colour,  may  be  kept  in  paper,  provided  it  be  preserved 
from  moisture^— -«/ourfia/  de  Chimie  Medicale, 
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PHOSPHORUS  PASTE  FOR  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  RATS 
ANI>MICE. 

BT  M.   SIMON,  or  BERLIN. 

Tax  Pnutun  goyenunent  issued  an  ordonnanoe  on  the  27th  of  April, 
1843,  directing  the  following  composition  to  be  substituted  for  arsenic,  for 
destroying  rats  and  mice  f  enjoining  the  authorities  of  the  different  pro- 
TiBoes  to  communicate,  at  the  expiration  of  a  year,  the  results  of  the  trials 
made  with  it,  with  the  view  of  fnming  a  law  on  this  subject. 

The  following  is  the  formula  for  Uus  paste»  as  published  in  the  Berliner 

Take  of  phosphorus  8  parts,  liquify  it  in  180  parts  of  lukewarm  water,, 
pour  the  whole  into  a  mortar,  and  add  immediately  180  parts  of  rye  meal ; 
when  cold,  mix  in  180  parts  JSt  Iratter  metted,  and  125  parts  of  sugar. 

If  the  phos^uMTus  is  In  a  finely  divided  stale,  the  ingredients  may  be  all 
mixed  at  once,  without  melt^g  them. 

This  mixture  will  retain  its  efficacy  for  many  years,  for  the  phosphorus 
is  preserved  by  the  butter,  and  coly  becomes  oxydized  on  the  surface. 

Bats  and  mice  eat  this  mixture  with  ayidi^  ^  after  which  they  swell 
out,  and  soon  die. 

M.  Simon,  who  has  employed  this  nuxture  for  many  yeara»with  constant 
sooeessi  by  plaoing  it  in  places  frequented  by  those  animals.  According  to 
hito^  the  phosphorus  is  less  dangerous  than  arsenic,  for  supposing  the 
mixture  to  be  badly  made,  and  the  phosphorus  imperfectly  divide^  the 
OJ^dation  which  would  take  place  in  a  few  days  would  render  it  nearly 
inactiye ;  and  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  employ  it  for  the  intentional 
poisoning  of  human  beings.^  Jowmal  de  Chimie  MidicaU, 

BLUE  INK. 

BT  H.  BOBBTTBA. 

H.  HoBNTNO  has  giren  the  following  as  the  best  fbrmula  for  blue  ink  :— 

Mix  four  parts  of  perchloride  of  iron  in  solution  with  750  parts  of  water, 
then  add  four  iMurts  of  cyanide  of  potassium  dissolved  in  a  little  water ; 
edUect  the  precipitate  formed,  wash  it  with  several  additions  of  water, 
allow  it  to  drain  until  it  weighs  about  200  parts ;  add  to  this  one  part  of 
oxalic  acid,  and  promote  the  solution  of  the  cyanide  by  shaking  the  bottle 
containing  the  mixture. 

The  addition  of  gum  and  sugar  is  useless,  and  even  appears  to  exercise  a 
pr^udicial  eSact  on  the  beauty  of  the  ink.  It  mav  be  kept  without  any 
addition  for  a  long  time.— «/bKnia/  de  Chimie  M6dicaU* 

ISOGHROMIC  VARNISH. 

The  following  is  the  varnish  with  which  the  appearance  of  oil  paintings 
is  given  to  coloured  engravings  and  lithographs : — 

^fix  one  pint  fifteen  ounces  imperial  <^  oil  of  turpentine,  seven  and  a 
half  ounces  of  mastic  in  coarse  powder,  and  four  and  a  half  ounces  (Xf 
powdered  glass ;  expose  the  mixture  for  twenty-five  days  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  shaking  it  from  time  to  time  ^  then  add  one  poun4,  one  ounce  and  a 
half  avoirdupois  of  the  best  Yemce  turpentine,  and  after  again  exposing 
it  to  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays  for  some  days,  let  it  be  filtexed.^JOta^icr's 
JimrmaL 

[We  doubt  whether  the  additian  of  Venice  turpentine  is  an  advantage* 
etpiscially  as  it  is  scarcely  ever  met  with  except  as  a  manufactured  article, 
consisting  of  resin  and  oil  of  turpentine.  We  believe  the  best  varnish 
fior  paintings  is  made  by  dissolving  gum  mastic  in  rectified  oil  of  turpen- 
tine.—En.J 
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SAPOIHNjS  AND  GANXEINE  FOR  CL£ANIKa  KID  GLOVES. 

M.  DuTiQNAU  has  taken  out  a  'patent  for  a  preparation  intended  for 
deaning  gloves,  and  called  saponine,  which,  acoordmg  to  the  patent  is 
mde  M  fbttows : — 

Take  of   Soap  in  Powder    , 250parta 

•Chlomretof  Potaah(£aade  jayeUe)    165    ^ 

SohOkni  of  ABiinonia 10    *' 

Water „ 155    « 

Hake  the  whole  into  sparte,  asmall  portion  of  which  is  to  berubhed  oTer 
tbe  glove  with  a  small  pieise  of  flannd,  until  it  la  anlBcietttlj  cleaned. 

M.  Bohan  has  prepaied  and  lold  a  componnd  which  he  calla  ganUimef 
which  cQDflitta  of  aoap  and  eaaenoe  of  citron,  made  into  a  paste  with  water. 

PBEPABATION  OP  INSTANTANEOUS  LIGHT  MATCHESt 
wiTBoirr  s^rauB,  and  which  lamxB  wrraoor  MesaB. 

BoETicHSB  has  published  the  following  formula  for  the  preparation  of 
chftmical  matches,  which  ignite  without  noise  : — 

Take  of       Gum  Arabic Imparts 

Phosphorus 9    *' 

Nitrate  of  Potash 14    •• 

Manganese   16   ** 

M.  S.  A.  so  as  to  form  a  perfectly  homogeneous  mass. 
More  recently,  this  Chemist,  being  desirous  of  making  a  mass  equally 
good,  but  at  a  lower  price,  fixed  on  the  following  formula : — 

Take  of       Phosphorus  4  parts 

Nitrate  of  Potash  10      " 

Carpenters*  Glue 6     ** 

Minium,  or  Bed  Ochre    5     *' 

Smalt 2     « 

The  glue  is  cut  and  soaked  in  a  little  water  for  24  hours ;  it  is  then  put 
into  a  porcelain  mortar,  preriously  heated,  so  as  to  cause  its  liciuefaction. 
Tbe  phosphorus  is  then  aidded,  afterwards  the  nitrate  of  potash,  and  lastly, 
the  mininm  and  smalt,  mixing  the  ingredients  constantly  with  the  pestle, 
until  a  perfectly  homogeneous  mixture  is  formed  which  may  almost  be 
drawn  out  in  threads. 

Daring  this  operation,  the  temperature  must  never  be  allowed  to  rise  above 
167^  Pa  r  •,  to  prevent  the  inflammation  of  the  particles  of  phosphorus. 

This  paste  may  be  applied  to  wood  prepared  for  the  purpose,  or  to  ama- 
dou previously  dried  for  eight  or  twelve  hours. 

Pftper  matches  may  be  made,  which  will  afford  an  agreeable  odour  on 
igniting,  by  wetting  slips  of  paper  on  both  sides  with  tincture  of  benzoin, 
and  then  applying  a  smiUl  quantity  of  the  above  composition  to  their 
extremities,  by  means  of  a  small  brush.  On  rubbing  one  of  these  on  a 
rongh  surfkoe,  the  mass  inflames  and  ignites  the  paper  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  coating  of  sulphur. 

Matches  of  wood  may  be  made  that  will  inflame  without  sulphur,  by 
digluly  carbonising  the  ends  of  them,  by  placing  them  against  a  red  hot 
plite  of  iron,  and  then  dipping  them  into  melted  wax. 

M.  Diesel,  of  Ebersdorf,  pupil  of  M.  Wackenroder,'  has  analysed  an  ex- 
oeilent  inflammable  mass,  and  found  the  following  proportions  ot  ingredients 
in  lOOparta: — 

Phosphorus 17  parts 

Nitrate  of  Potash 38    ** 

Mimnm  24    ** 

Qine .21    " 

^^ JoitnuU  d€  Chimie  M^dicale, 

Similar  to  the  chloruret  of  soda  of  Labaraque,  Beaufoy,  and  otherK.^Ei>« 
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ON  THE  CHEMICAL  PRINCIPLES  INVOLVED  IN  THE  ROTATIOIT 
OF  CROPS. 

Pnorissoa  Davbknt  made  some  remarks  on  tbe  chemical  prioci{^ei> 
involved  id  tbe  rotation  of  crops,  stating  tbe  conelasioos  whicii  be  bad 
deduced  from  a  series  of  experiments  carried  on  witbin  tbe  Botanic  Gardea 
at  Oxford,  and  intended  to  ascertain  Uie  rate  of  diminution  in  tbe  prodace 
of  sereral  plots  of  ground  that  bad  been  sown  for  tea  years,  citber  continn- 
oiisif  with  tbe  same,  or  succesaiTcly  with  different  crops,  in  either  case 
without  tbe  addition  of  manure  tbroagboot  tbe  coorse  of  the  trials.  He 
atated,  that  altfaough,  as  might  baFO  been  nnticipatedt  a  diminution  in  thn 
latter  years*  produce  took,  place  both  in  the  permanent  and  in  the  shifting 
crops,  and  a  smaller  aFcrage  amount  was  obtained  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter,  yet  that  after  tbe  expiration  of  tbe  whole  period  tbe  ground  still  coin 
tioued  unexhausted  ;  and  that  an  analysis  of  it  ahowed  it  still  to  oootsie 
sufficient  of  the  phosphates  to  supply  materials  for  nineteen  crops  of  bariey, 
sufficient  of  potass  for  fifteen,  and  sufficient  of  soda  for  forty-fire.  The 
actual  diminution  then  of  prodiKC  during  the  latter  years  he  attribnted  to* 
the  circumstance  of  these  ingredients  not  being  in  a  solnble  condition,  it 
being 'found  that  from  the  soil  so  long  drawn  upon,  water  impregnated  witb 
carbonic  acid  took  up  much  less  of  the  above  ingredients,  than  it  did  from 
the  same  that  had  not  been  so  cropped,  and  but  recently  manured.  The 
greater  diminution  in  the  permanent  than  in  tbe  shifting  crop  he  attributed 
to  tbe  circumstance  of  tbe  latter  being  supplied  with  a  larger  amount  of 
organic  matter,  derived  from  the  fallow  crop  intercalated,  owing  to  wbidr 
the  plants  would  be  more  fully  developed  through  the  influence  of  the 
carbonic  acid  and  ammonia,  which  would  be  imparted  to  it  by  the  decom- 
position of  the  humus.  He  pointed  out,  how  tbe  mere  introduction  of 
healthy  plants  into  a  soil  might  aid  in  rendering  the  phosphates  and  alkaline 
salts,  locked  op  witbin  the  latter,  more  speedily  soluble,  and  hence  inferred 
that  a  larger  amount  of  these  substances  might  be  extracted,  where  the 
plants  were  stimulated  into  activity  by  the  presence  of  decomposing  organic- 
matter.  He  also  was  led  to  inquire  whether,  in  the  event  of  a  scantier 
supply  of  one  of  the  alkalies  or  of  tbe  earths  than  was  common,  a  plant 
would  substitute  adUhUvm  another  which  might  be  presented  to  it  in  greater 
nbundance.  To  determine  this,  he  obtained  from  Mr.  Way,  late  assistant  to 
Prof.  Graham,  an  analysis  of  three  samples  of  rix  different  hinds  of  crop-~ 
VIZ.  potatoes,  barley,  turnips,  hemp,  flax,  and  beans  ;  one  sample  being  that 
cultivated  for  ten  successive  years  in  tbe  same  ground  without  manure ;  the 
second  from  a  similar  plot  which  had  grown  different  crops  for  tbe  same- 
period  without  manure  ;  the  third  from  a  plot  in  a  contiguous  part  of  the 
garden  which  had  been  recently  manured.  From  tbe  results  obCsined,  it 
would  appear  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  hosts,  in  tbe  three  samples,  was 
about  tbe  same ;  but  the  proportion  of  these  bases  one  to  the  other  varied 
considerably,  a  circumstance  at  first  sight  appearing  to  confirm  tbe  theory  of 
substitution.  'J'he  author  however  conceives  that  this  may  be  explained,  by- 
supposing  a  different  degree  of  development  of  the  several  parts  or  proxi- 
mate principles  in  the  respective  samples,  as  he  finds  a  great  discrepancy  ia 
the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  in  gluten  and  in  starch,  and  thinks  it  probe^ 
ble  that  tbe  same  diversity  may  extend  to  other  of  the  principles  conuined 
in  each  plant.  That  potass  is  better  adapted  for  the  organisation  of  a  plant 
than  soda,  seems  to  follow  from  the  cireumsUnce,  that  whilst  the  soil  osoallji' 
contained  nn  excess  of  soda,  the  plant  always  was  most  rich  in  potass.  The 
author,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  tlie  views  of  Liebig,  throws  ontata 
conjecture,  that  the  soda  found  in  tbe  ash  may  be  that  circulating  through 
tbe  vegeuble  tissue,  and  contained  on  tbe  top.  whilst  the  potass  is  actoaUy 
avimtlated.  and  constitutes  a  part  of  the  vegetable  tissue.  The  former,  ai 
Liebig  supposes,  may  be  useful  ia  conveying  carlionic  acid  Co  the  pla^C,  bet 
cannot  be  substituted  for  potass,  at  least  without  injury  to  its  healthy  con- 
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dkion.  Il  appears  also,  from  the  analyses  referred  to,  that  land  plants  bare 
not  the  power  of  decomposing  common  aalt,  so  that  this  substance  cannot, 
as  has  been  supposed,  be  senriceable  to  vegetation,  by  supplying  it  with 
•IkaiL  We  may  also  infer,  that  it  does  not  folk>ir,  because  a  soil  is  benefited 
hy  manuring,  that  it  is  destitute  of  tlie  ingredients  which  the  manure  sup- 
j^ea,  since  it  may  happen  that  these  ingredients  are  present  in  the  soil  in  an 
inaolnble,  and  therefore  not  an  arailable  condition.  Chemical  and  mecha* 
nical  means  may  no  doubt  be  efTectoal  in  bringing  into  a  soluble  conditioa 
the  phosphates  and  alkaline  salta  thus  locked  np  within  the  soil,  but  as  thi» 
is  bronght  about  by  Nature  herself,  we  are  counteracting  her  beneficial 
affects  when  we  waste  the  prodocts  ol  tt»ese  operations,  ready  prepared  for 
oar  handa,  aa  is  done  in  sulFering  to  run  to  waste  the  various  exerementi- 
iiotts  matters  which  are  placed  at  onr  disposal.  The  analyses  given  may 
also  show,  from  their  great  discrepancy  with  those  of  Sprengel,  the  im- 
portance of  that  investigation  of  the  constituents  of  the  ashes  of  plants, 
BOW  about  to  be  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society.  The  author  also  conceived  that  tlie  line  of  research  which  be 
kad  parsaed  might  be  useful  as  an  illustration  of  that  system  of  Scientific 
Bodc-keeping,  which  he  had  proposed  at  a  former  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion, at  once  as  an  useful  exereise  to  the  agricultural  student,  and  as  a 
means  of  introducing  greater  precision  into  the  conduct  of  our  experimenta 
In  such  subjects.--*>Ft/re6a<&  JdeeUng  of  the  British  Aasocialum  for  Ihe  Ad*- 
vtmoimtnt  of  Science, 

nZEAtrS  PEOCESS  OF  ETCHING  DAGUERREOTYPE  PLATES 

▲NO  ITS  AJPPJUIGATION  TO  OBJECTS  OF  HATDIULL  HISTOBT. 
BT  HB.  CEOADBT. 

Ik  a  Daguerreotype  portrait,  the  black  parts  of  the  plate  consist  of 
silver,  the  white  of  mercury,  and  the  intermediate  tint  of  a  mixture  of  the 
two,  the  degree  ot  darkness  or  Ught  depending  upon  the  excess  either  of 
the  silver  or  of  the  mercury.  In  converting  a  Daguerr6otype  into  aa 
engraved  plate,  it  is  necessary  to  etch  away  the  dark  parts  and  to  leave  the 
white  untouched.  This  is  done  by  immersing  the  plate  in  a  fluid,  consist- 
ing  of  dilute  nitric  acid«  nitrous  acid,  chloride  of  sodium,  and  nitrate  of 
potash.  The  nitric  acid  is  so  far  diluted,  that  no  decomposition  can  take 
l^lace  until  the  mixture  is  heated,  when  the  chloride  of  sodium  and  nitrate 
of  potash  are  decomposed,  and  dilorino  and  nitrous  acid  are  evolved. 
Thi^  attack  and  remove  the  silver,  or  the  dark  portions  of  the  plate,  bat 
have  no  efiect  upon  the  mercury,  so  that  the  lights  of  the  picture,  being  the 
mercurialized  portions  of  the  plate,  constitute  the  eiddng  ground,  and 
efiectually  defend  such  portions  of  the  Da^erreoty  pe  from  the  influence  of 
the  corroding  fluid.  After  a  timet  those  portions  of  the  plate  that  have 
been  acted  upon  by  the  chlorine,  &c.  become  covered  with  a  protecting  coat 
of  the  cUorUe  of  silver  :  this  must  be  removed  by  dilute  liquid  ammonia,^ 
when  the  biting  may  be  continued  by  a  fresh  supply  of  the  mixed  eatdL 
Grease  and  foreign  matter  must  be  removed  by  repeated  washings  in  dilate 
add  and  alkali,  and  by  boiling  in  caustic  potash.  These  cleansing  operas 
iiona  must  be  repeated  after  every  biting,  after  washing  out  the  chloride  of 
silver  l^  the  anunonia.  The  plate  being  thus  bitten,  but  hi  a  alight  degree, 
is  to  be  inked  after  the  ordinary  manner  of  engravers,  and  allowed  to  dry ; 
the  surface  of  the  plate  is  then  to  be  thoroughly  polished,  the  ink  stiu. 
xemaining  in  the  corroded  pertiona  of  the  plate.  It  is  now  to  be  gilded  by 
the  electrotype,  those  parts  alone  receiving  the  gold  that  have  been  pre* 
viously  polished.  The  ink  is  then  to  be  dissolved  out  of  the  hollows  l^ 
potash:  the  parts  that  are  gilded  now  oonatitute  the  etching  groundi^ 
instead  ^  the  mercury,  and  the  bitmg  may  be  henceforth  conthraed  by 
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Bitrie  acidL  ia  the  cottomazy  unge  oC  engravers.  The  plate  thus  etched* 
generally  reqnirea  to  be  finished  by  the  hand  of  the  engrayer,  who  has  the 
adrantage  of  a  pcr/^  although  fautt  picture  to  work  upon.  The  amount 
of  labour  which  he  must  bestow  will  depend  upon  the  goodness  of  the 
Dagueneotype,  and  the  success  of  the  etching.  M.  Qaudet  has  fiilly 
established  the  successful  application  of  this  process  to  the  purposes  of 
illustrating  Natural  Histocy^by  copjing  from  Nature  and  engraving  several 
delicate  and  difficult  dissections  cf  the  lower  animals,  particularly  the 
nervous  system  of  Aplysia  and  Tiitonia  (the  latter  much  magnified),  and 
the  nntrimental  organs  ta  tUn  of  a  caterpillar.  These  preparations,  together 
with  tiie  engravings  of  them,  were  handed  round. 

Dr.  GABPEHXBa  stated,  that  a  similar  process  had  been  employed  for 
eai^viag  mjcrosoopic  objects,  the  discovery  of  which  was  due  to  Capt. 
IbbetsoB.  He  exhibited  some  plates  of  blood-globules,  and  other  micros- 
copic objects,  published  by  Dr.  Donne,  of  Paris,  which  had  been  procured 
in  thia  way/— ileebn^  of  Ae  Brititk  AsBoeiaUfm. 


ON  A  NEW  FROFBRTY  OP  GASBa 

B7  PBOrSSSOR  QRAHAU,  F.B.S.,  &C. 

Arm  ezptaining  the  law  which  regulated  the  diffusion  of  gases  through 
porous  bodies,  and  stating  the  fact,  that  the  lighter  gases  di£ftised  themsdvea 
much  more  speedily  than  the  more  dense  ones, — ^that  their  diffusion  was  equal 
to  the  square  of  their  densities,-^he  proceeded  to  relate  his  ezpenoaents  oa 
the  iMUMage  of  gases  into  a  vacuum.  To  this  passage,  the  term  effusion 
has  been  applied.  The  v^oci^  of  air  being  1.  the  vek>ei^  of  oxygen  was 
found  to  be  .9500  by  experiment,  and  by  calculation  .9487.  Carbonic  acid 
being  much  heavier  than  air,  gave  the  number  .812.  Carburetted  hydrogen 
gave  .1322  as  the  velocity  of  its  effusion.  Hydrogen  gave  as  the  velocity 
of  effusion  3.613  by  experiment,  which  was  very  nearly  the  amount  given 
by  theory.  The  interference  of  friction  even  of  minute  orifices,  was  then 
described,  and  shown  to  admit  of  easy  correction.  Some  useful  applications 
were  mentioned  ,•  as  in  the  manufiicture  of  coal  gas,  where  it  is  desirable  to 
ascertain  the  quality,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  gas  manufactured.  M  the 
gas  wiU  pass  the  orifice  on  its  way  to  a  vacuum,  the  quicker,  the  lighter  it 
is,  and  the  more  slowly  as  it  increases  in  density,  and  as  the  superior  car* 
bnretted  hydrogen  is  heaviest,  it  would  be  easy  to  construct  an  instrument 
to  register  this  velocity,  and  thus  mark  at  once  the  required  quality  and 
quantity  of  gas.  It  was  also  proposed  that  an  instrument  might  be  used 
ia  mines  to  detect  the  presence  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen  (fire  damp). 
The  passage  of  gases  under  pressure  through  porous  bodies  was  termed  by 
fh>fes8or  Graham  traiupiration.  The  mode  adopted  in  experiment,  was, 
to  take  a  glass  receiver,  open  at  the  top,  which  was  closed  with  a  plate  of 
stucco.  This  was  placed  on  an  air  pmnp,  the  air  exhausted  by  the  pump, 
and  the  velocity  with  whidi  the  air  passed  through  the  stucco  being  marked 
by  the  mercurial  gauge  of  the  pump.  The  transpiration  of  atmospheric 
air  was  found  to  be  greater  than  that  of  oxygen.  Carbonic  acid  is  found 
to  be  more  transpirable  than  oxygen — or  even,  imder  low  pressure,  than 
atmospheric  air.  The  transpiration  of  hydrogen  is  one-third  more  rapid 
than  that  of  oxygen.  The  applicability  of  this  process  of  experimenting- 
to  the  explanation  of  exosmose  and  endosmose  action  in  the  passage  of 
fluids  through  porous  bodies  was  pointed  out. 

Mr.  Bain  made  some  observations  to  the  efltet,  that  Professor  Graham's 
rosearches  went  to  explain  many  meteorological  phenomena,  but  particularly 
the  suspension  in  the  atmosphere  of  masses  of  aqueous  vapour,  in  the  form 
<}f  clouds, — Meeting  of  the  British  Association, 
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RECENT  EXPERIMENTS  ON  OZONE, 

BT  FB0FE8SOB  SCHONBEIN. 

Professor  SchBnbein  was  ftrafc  kidaoed  to-ffiidertake  his  resefux^hes  &om 
the  obscurity  which  rested  upon  the  phenomena  of  the  odour  produced 
during  the  galranie  deeompositfou  of  water,  reflenihling  the  sm^  of  an 
electrical  maddne,  and  during  thunder  storms.  In  pursuing  these  reseaiebes, 
the  author  was  led  to  the  discorery,  that  the  smell  was  always  developed  at 
the  positiye  pole  ;  that  it  was  capable  of  being  preserved  in  closed  bottles  ; 
that  heat  destroyed  it»  and  that  many  of  the  m3tals  had  also  the  same 
power.  Experiments  were  made  with  a  view  to  discover  some  means  c^ 
procuring  ozone  easily ;  and  after  the  trial  of  a  great  many  bodies,  it  was* 
found  that  phosphorus  was  particularly  suited  for  the  purpose.  If  a  piece- 
of  phosphorus  is  placed  in  a  bottle  of  common  sir,  when  maintained  in  • 
moist  state,  it  readily  produces  this  i»eciiliar  princi|^  on  which  the  elee* 
trical  smell  depends.  Several  experiments  were  shown,  to  iUostrate  tfie 
effects  of  ozone  in  bleaching  litmus  paper  and  paper  coloured  with  indigo^ 
or  a  solution  of  that  substance.  If  powdered  iron  or  silver  are  placed  in 
viessels  containing  oaone,  the  smell  is  immediately  removed,  and  the  metal» 
eochibit  a  kind  ci  oxidation.  Other  bodies  were  named,  as  producing  a 
sfanilar  result ;  and  many  ch^nical  decompositions  were  found  to  arise  firom 
eiposure  to  the  action  d  this  peculiar  principle.  Solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium  is  rapidly  decomposed,  iodine  being  set  free  ;  this  was  shown  by 
8  mixture  of  this  salt  with  starch,  which,  on  being  exposed  to  the  action  of 
osme,  turned  bine  by  the  fonoation  of  iodide  of  starch.  Bromide  of 
potassium  was  also  d^xmiposed  by  this  principle,  and  biomine  liberated. 
Salts  of  iron  were  shown  to  undergo  the  same  changes.  A  number  of 
orgMic  bodies,  both  vegetable  and  animail,  destroy  theozoncws  smelL  If 
OBooized  air  be  made  to  pass  through  a  tube,  and  this  tube  gently  heated^ 
all  the  properties  of  oaone  are  destroyed.  This  was  shown  by  ezpenment* 
Bf  the  in^nratioB  of  ozone,  simihur  efiects  are  ^oduoed  on  the  lungs  ta 
those  resulting  ftom  chlorine  and  bromine;  A  saousB  was  killed  in  five 
minutes,  and  the  experimentalist  himself  was  seriously  a^BReeted  by  breathing 
SB  atmosphere  charged  with  this  odour.  By  electroJysis,  gold  or  platina 
points  are  necessary  for  the  developemenfc  of  ozone.  TIm  eleotrical  brush 
ia  an  cases  produces  the  same  effects  as  those  above  described ;  all  the 
deeompositkms  can  be  produced,  and  the  same  smdl  is  ^tinctly  evident. 
Id  this  case,  as  in  the  other,  heat  and  some  of  the  metals  also  destroy  the 
odour.  Endeavours  have  been  made  to  procure  ozone  in  an  isolated  state, 
bat  they  have  not  been  successfiil.  Ozone,  although  at  flist  supposed  to  be 
asu  dementaiy  body,  was  afterwards  considered  as  a  compound  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen.  The  fact  of  heat  destroying  this  pecuBar  odour  at  onoe, 
shows  that  this  principle  is  produced  fhm  the  eUmination  of  an  oxygen 
compound  from  the  decomposition  of  water.  This  is  quite  in  aoeordance' 
with  the  views  entertained  by  Marmiac,  who  has  pursued  the  investigation 
with  great  industry,  and  who  has  published  a  memoir,  in  which  his  viewa 
an  hminously  set  ibrth.  The  author  of  this  report  is  of  opnion  that 
oeone  will  turn  out  to  be  a  compound  isomeric  with  the  bmoxide  oC 
water.  •  A  theoretical  view  of  the  productkm  of  this  body  was  then  entered 
into.  The  ordinary  action  of  phosphorus  undergoing  oxidation  in  the 
aitmospheric  air  was  explained,  and  the  remarkable  fact  stated,  that  althoogk 
phosphorus  was  luminous  in  uK^t  air,  it  was  not  so  in  perfectly  dry  air. 
Oxone  may  now,  therefore,  although  long  regarded  by  Professor  Schonbeia 
as  an  elementary  body,  be  looked  upon  as,  in  all  probability,  a  tritoxide  of 
hydrogen.  Its  bleaching  properties  are  very  remarkable,  and  it  may  possi- 
bly  be  of  considerable  practical  utility. — Meeting  of  di9  BrUish  Auociathn. 

r*  The  above  account  was  taken  fh>m  the  Athefueum :  but  Professor 
Simonbein  informed  us,  that  he  considered  ozone  a  binoxide  of  hydrogen^ 
isomeric  but  not  identical  with  the  binoxide  obtained  by  Thenard.— Ed. 
Fhamu  Jotim,2 
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TOXIOOXiOOY. 

POISONING  BY  HYDROCYANIC  ACID. 

Tbb  following  particulars  are  taken  from  a  Report  published  bv  Mr.  Nan* 
neley  (Surgeon)  in  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  of  a  ease 
which  occurred  at  Leeds  during  the  month  of  May.  One  of  the  peculiaritiet 
of  the  case  was  the  length  of  time  which  elapsed  between  the  swallowing  of 
the  poison  and  the  fatal  result.  There  was  reason  to  belteTe,  that  after 
haying  taken  the  poison,  the  deceased  rinsed  tlie  glass  with  water,  and  then 
ran  up  stairs,  where  he  was  found  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  apparently  insen- 
sible on  the  sofa.  The  smell  of  prussic  acid  being  perceptible,  Mr.  Nunneley, 
who  arrived  in  about  ten  minutes,  dashed  water  over  his  face  and  chest,  and 
■ent  for  solution  of  ammonia  and  solution  of  chlorine,  which  were  suc- 
eeasirely  administered.  Ammonia  was  also  applied  externally  to  the  chest. 
He  was  roused  by  this  treatment,  and  sat  up.  Gradually  he  sank  again,  hit 
legs,  arms,  and  chest  were  convulsed,  the  jaw  fixed,  eyes  prominent  and 
staring,  pupils  widely  dilated  (before  death  they  became  less  so,  but  a  few 
hoars  after  death,  the  dilatation  increased).  The  countenance  was  puffed 
up,  and  rather  dark.  There  was  foam  about  the  mouth ;  he  bireathed  slowly 
and  couTulsirely,  like  violent  sobbing.  There  was  no  loud  shriek.  The 
hands  were  partially  contracted,  and  the  nails  of  a  dark  lead  colour.    He 

Gidnally  became  weaker,  and  died  in  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after 
ring  taken  the  poison. 

At  the  poat-^mortem  examination,  the  smell  of  the  acid  was  very  powerfnl, 
and  was  perceived  before  the  body  was  opened.  Mr.  West,  who  undertook 
the  chemical  examination,  found  traces  of  hydrocyanic  acid  in  the  arterial 
blood,  in  the  fluid  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  the  ileum,  and  other  parts 
of  the  body,  besides  the  stomach,  in  which  he  detected  equal  to  twenty-seven 
grains  of  an  acid  of  1.5  per  cent  This  was  found  to  be  the  strength  of  %he 
acid  which  was  remaining  in  tbe  bottle,  and  which  had  been  sold  as  Scbeele's 
acid.  Mr.  Nunnetey  in  bis  report  of  the  case  animadverts,  and  not  without 
reason,  on  the  ignorance  of  tbe  Chemist,  who  could  not  point  out  the  difference 
between  Scheele*s  acid,  and  that  of  the  Fharmacopooia,  and  confessed  that 
he  always  used  Scheele's  in  dispensing.  It  happened,  however,  that  the 
acid  which  he  had  sold  as  Scheele's,  instead  of  being  nearly  three  timea  the 
strength,  was  twenty- five  per  cent,  weaker  than  that  of  the  Pbarmacopaeia. 

Mr.  West  points  out  a  slight  error  which  he  has  detected  in  works  on 
toxicology,  which  represents  tbe  cyanide  of  silrer  as  insoluble  in  cold  nitric 
acid,  but  soluble  in  hot.  Mr.  West  finds  that  it  is  soluble  in  both,  the 
difference  being  in  the  degree  of  solubility,  and  this  difference  being  greater 
or  less  according  to  tbe  state  of  division  of  the  precipitate.  If  precipitated 
from  a  weak  solution,  it  is  finely  divided,  and  dissolves  readily  in  cold  as 
well  as  hot  nitric  acid.  If  precipitated  from  a  strong  solution,  and  in  the 
form  of  thick  flakes,  cold  nitric  acid  acts  but  little  and  very  slowly  on  it, 
while  it  is  dissolved  directly  by  the  application  of  beat.  Mr.  West  also 
states  that,  twenty-three  days  after  death,  he  found  the  smell  of  the  acid 
powerful  in  what  remained  of  the  contents  of  tbe  stomach,  and  obtained  from 
it  the  usual  reaction  with  nitrate  of  silver,  as  well  as  the  Prussian  blue 
precipitate.  This  is  at  variance  with  the  usually  received  opinions  respec* 
ting  the  rapid  decomposition  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  the  supposed  difficulty 
of  detecting  it  some  time  after  the  death  of  the  person  poisoned. 

DEATH  FROM  TINCTURE  OF  ACONITE. 

Tflsunfortanate  decease  of  Dr.  Male,  of  Birmingham,  shows  the  necessity 
of  caution  in  the  administration  of  this  very  powerful  remedy.  I'he  doctor 
had  been  suffering  from  rheumatism,  and  bad  taken  the  tincture  of  aconite*  in 
doses  of  five  drops  twice  a  day,  without  observing  any  very  marked  effect. 

*  We  are  not  informed  what  was  the  strength  of  the  tincture.— Ed. 
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On  one  occasion  he  took  as  miicli  as  tea  drops.  The  following  day  he  was 
seixed  with  pains  and  cramp  in  his  legs,  spasmodic  pains  in  the  stomach. 
His  head  was  coofnsed,  extremities  cold;  palse  ISO,  but  feeble.  He 
gradually  became  weaker,  notwithstanding  the  stimulants  and  mild  aperients 
which  were  administered  to  diminish  the  action  of  the  poison,  and  on  the 
following  cTeoing  he  was  found  by  bis  medical  attendants  in  a  dying  state, 
from  which  he  did  not  rally,  but  expired  about  ten  o'clock  In  the  morning. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  effect  of  the  medicine  had  been  cumulatiye,  as  the 
doctor  had  taken  it  regularly  for  sereral  days»  and  but  little,  if  any,  effect 
was  perceptible  until  after  he  had  taken  the  last  dose»  which  by  itself  could 
not  have  been  sufficient  to  occasion  death* 


POISONING  BY  SAVIN  (JUNIPERUS  SABINA). 

Thb  Medical  Chizette  of  August  8th,  contains  a  detailed  aeooant  of  the 
death  of  an  unmarried  woman,  aged  34,  who  was  supposed  to  hare  takea 
savin  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  abortion,  and  died  in  consequence  as 
well  as  the  child.  She  had  taken  a  lodging  at  Kampstead  with  a  nurse  who 
bad  engaf^ed  to  attend  her  in  her  expected  confinement.  This  event,  how** 
e?er,  occurred  prematurely,  and  the  symptoms,  and  some  other  circnm<- 
stances,  having  created  suspicion,  an  inquest  was  held  on  the  bodies.  The 
fact  that  savin  had  been  taken  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Alfred  S.  Taylor,  who 
having  in  vain  tested  the  contents  of  the  stomach  for  other  prisons,  ob- 
served, on  using  a  microscope,  the  peculiar  structure  of  (he  savin  leaf  with 
the  glands  snd  characteristic  fibres.  The  verdict  of  the  jury  was  to  the 
effiect  that  deceased  died  from  taking  savin,  but  for  what  purpose  it  was 
taken  they  could  not  tell,  and  that  the  child  died  from  natural  causes. 

Sevin  is  one  of  those  poisons  which  ought  never  to  be  sold  without  a 
written  order  from  a  medical  man.  It  is  not  unfrequently  applied  for  either 
in  substance  or  in  the  form  of  tincture,  by  persons  who  are  unacquainted 
with  its  medicinal  properties,  and  merely  hare  a  vague  notion  that  it  pro* 
doees  abortion.  When  parties  apply  for  it  in  this  way,  and  give  no  satis* 
ikctor^  account  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  required*  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Chemist  to  refuse  to  sell  i^  and  also  to  state  that  it  is  a  dangerous  poison. 
Mr.  Taylor  stated  in  his  evidence  at  the  inquest,  "  Savin  b  often  tsJcen  by 
ignorant  persons  to  cause  abortion :  when  it  produces  abortion  it  generally 
destroys  the  mother,  and  sometimes  kills  the  woman  without  causing  the 
^pulsion  of  the  child." 

NOTICB8    OF   BOOKS. 

TiiE  Pharmaceutical  Latin  GaAMHAR,  being  an  easy  Intro- 
duction  to  Medical  Latin^  the  London  Pharmacoposia,  and 
the  perusal  of  Phi/sicians*  Prescriptions.  By  Arnold  J  a  mes 
CooLET.  London:  Groombridge  and  Sons^  5,  Paternoster 
Mow,    Small  8vo,  pp.  132. 

The  design  of  this  liltle  book  is  identical  with  that  of  Leach's 
Introduction  to  the  London  Pharmacopoeia^  the  third  editioa 
of  which  we  noticed,  vol.  ii.,  p.  667.  In  both  books  the  rules 
of  grammar  are  illustrated  by  examples  taken  from  the  Pharma- 
copGeia  and  Prescriptions,  the  idioms  occurring  in  Medical  Latin 
are  explained,  and  a  Vocabulary  of  Medical  Terms  is  added.  So 
great  a  similarity  is  observable  between  the  two  books  that  it 
night  almost  be  supposed  that  the  author  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Latin  Grammar  belonged  to  the  Leach  family. 
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TRAiri  D«  x'AuT  DE  FoKVULCR ;  oie  ^Tiieiofif  cfe  Pharmacologie 
applique  d  ia  Medeeine.  Par  le  Docteur  Mialhe,  Phar^ 
nuicien,  Professeur  Agrege  d  la  Faculte  de  Medeeine,  JEt- 
Phmrmadamen  Cke/de  VHopitalSt.  Antoine.  Paris i  Fortin^ 
Mwwn^  %-  Cie.,  PUux  de  VEcole  de  MStUcine.  Lyou :  Saty 
Jeume.    Small  8to^  pp.  220. 

The  ob^ct  of  thit  work  is  to  pohit  out  tbe  vario««  reaelMMM 
of  substances  on  ea<:!i  other,  in  reference  to  the  combinations 
adopted  in  prescriptions,  with  remarks  on  the  therapeutic  action 
of  remedies,  illustrated  and  supported  by  researches  and  expe- 
riment. The  work  is  calculated  to  assist  the  Prescriber,  and  at 
the  same  ttme  co«itMDS  much  iaibrmation  wbich  is  valuable  to  the 
Chemist, 

The  Eoovomt  of  Hsalth;  with  a  Ch€micul  Fxpasitum  af 
Air,  Water  J  and  other  Circumstances  affecting  the  Sanatory 
Condition  of  the  City  of  York.     By  W.  White,  Chemist, 
York.     8vo,  pp.  27. 
A  useful  popular  pamphlet. 

THE  FATENT  CARRARA  WATER. 

Among  the  norelties  of  the  day,  may  be  mentioned,  the  introduction  of  a 
beverage*  one  of  tbe  recommendations  to  which  consists  in  its  holding  bicar- 
bonate of  lime  in  solution.  It  iras  formerly  supposed  that  absolute  purity 
iras  desirable,  and  distilled  water  .was  recommended  on  this  account,  espe- 
cially to  patients  suffering  from  calculous  disorders.  It  has,  however,  been 
for  some  time  admitted,  that  a  certain  amount  of  calcareous  matter  is  rather 
beneficial  than  otherwise,  and  the  patentee  of  tbe  Cabrara  Water  argues  on 
this  aasumption.  Taking  a  chemical  view  of  tbe  subject,  we  should  think 
lime  preferable  to  soda  as  an  alkali  in  cases  of  gout,  but  we  leave  medical 
men  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  question. 

TO  COfiEESPONDENTS. 

The  Moth  Powdbb  Tkick^— The  method  adopted  for  selling  this  powder 
is  ingenious.  A  traveller  calls  and  recommends  it  in  strong  terms,  requesting 
permission  to  Bend  half  a  dozen  or  a  doxen  packets  on  sale  cor  zeivn.  Tbe 
foods  are  sent,  ^tb  an  invoice,  on  tbe  comer  of  wbicb  is  written,  "  Sale  or 
return  three  montb&"  A  day  or  two  after  the  expiration  of  the  three 
months,  the  traveller  calls  for  tbe  mone^.  He  is  told  that  none  of  tbe  powder 
is  sold,  and  be  may  take  it  away.  This  be  declines,  as  tbe  goods  were  not 
returned  within  the  three  months,  and  in  tbe  course  of  the  day  a  lawyer's 
letter  is  sent,  demanding  the  inunediate  payment  of  the  amount  Several  of 
our  Correspondents  have  been  uaugbt  in  this  way^  without  having  caught  any 
snotb  with  the  powder. 

J.  Crf-^iO  Galcaued  magnesia  and  Epsom  salts  when  combined  ia 
mixtures  sometimes  solidify  (see  voL  ir.,  page  312).**-(2.)  The  oUier  pre- 
sciipUon  in  which  3d  of  bicarbonate  of  potash  is  ordered  with  oxym.  scills 
Jlv,  is  an  unusual  one,  but  by  no  means  dangerous.  An  acetate  of  potash 
would  be  formed,  which  would  act  as  a  mild  diuretic.^3.)  J.  C.  wants 
another  formula  for  marking  ink,  without  preparation. 

"  PHiLAMxaaoros." — The  notion  of  .the  electrical  origin  of  "  Fairy  rings*' 
is  a  very  old  one.    The  subject  does  not  come  within  our  province. 
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W.  SL— To  obTkte  the  coiiliis&oii  in  t^  aomeiiclattam  of  fbe  PhtrnMopoeia 
TespectiBg^  the  Aq.  menihm  V.  P.  and  P.,  it  sKould  be  uadexBtopd  that  aq. 
noitiliQ  meaiia  aq.  menthae  yiridis,  or  mint  water ;  aq.  menthe  p.,  peppermint 
irater ;  aq.  menthtt  pol.,  penny-royal  water. 

'*TBinn>SE."— A  fomrela  for  a  Storm  Glam  is  piAMAed  i^«l.  ii.,  p.  777. 

J.  Ai>Aif  flONd— We  are  aot  awHM  of  any  Chemioal  differeBce  between  the 
two  acdntiana  mentioBed. 

<*  E^OTVAixHT.** — CujF*a  Logmnetric  Scale  of  Chemioml  EgwvaleHtt  is  one 
of  tiie  best  of  tiM  kmd. 

'*  An  AppRunriOB."— In  (he  eases  alhided  to,  the  weights  of  the  alo«B 
are  given  in  the  first  colnmn,  and  the  proportions  in  one  hundred  parts  in  the 
second.    The  composition  of  hydrocUoric  acid  is  thus  described  :— 

One  eqoiratent  of  hydiogen lor   2.7 

One  eqairalent  of  chlorine 86  or  97.3 

37    100.0 
ThxtBf  aa  87  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid  contain  one  of  hydrogen,  100  parts  will 
coBtaiB  2.7.    In  the  other  case  alluded  to — ^hydrocyanic  acid,  as  27  parts  of 
tiie  acid  oontain  one  of  hydrogen,  100  parts  will  c<nitain  3.7. 

F.R.  inquires  the  cause  ci  diluted  hydrocyanic  acid  acquiring  a  pale  orange 
colour,  [like  c^ntaneous  decomposition  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  especially 
when  in  a  state  of  great  purity,  has  been  already  noticed  in  this  jouniu, 
(▼ol.  ii.,  page  S30),  and  we  presume  the  effect  noticed  by  our  Gorrespondent, 
xanst  be  the  commencement  of  snch  a  change.] 

R.  B.— -(1.)  By  the  process  of  displacement,  infusions  may  be  made  of 
any  required  strength,  and  the  addition  of  a  certaia  proportion  of  spirit, 
probably  one-fifUi,  prerents  their  spoiling.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  any 
better  mode  of  making  concentrated  infusions,  a  class  of  preparations  which 
we  never  recommend  for  general  use,  although  for  traveuing,  or  in  cases  of 
emergency,  they  may  be  a  conrenient  substitute  for  the  ordmary  infusions.*— 
(2.)  We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  recent  work  on  colours  and  dyeing. 

L.  M.  N.  inquires  how  he  may  become  a  good  practical  Chemist  ?  [Enter 
as  a  practical  pupil  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Phabmaceutical  Socobtt.  See 
Notice  inside  the  cover  of  this  journal  1 

^  AMicva"— *Extractnm  sarzse  liquidum  is  a  preparation,  the  strength  of 
which  is  arbitrary.  We  believe  it  is  generally  made  in  such  proportions* 
that  5tj  represent  ^iv  of  the  decoction.  It  is  sometimes  sold  exactly  half  the 
■ttength.  We  be&ve  these  two  strengths  are  the  most  commonly  adopted, 
and  of  the  two,  the  strongest  is  generally  preferred.  When  ordered  in  a 
paescription,  ihe  dose  prescribed  wiU  generally  denote  which  is  intended. 
In  ease  of  doubt,  it  is  easy  to  inquire. 

'*  SnauH "  aiiadee  to  the  confusion  existing  between  the  citrate  and 
flcmmanio>citiate  of  iron,  and  inquires  which  ought  to  boused  when  Ihe  dtiate 
is  ocdered.  We  can  only  repeat  what  we  have  said  before,  that  we  believe 
the  xieaitral  dtnto  is  rarely  if  ever  ordered  intentionally*  The  ammonio- 
citsate  having  been  tmfertiraately  introduced  under  the  name  of  a  Citrate, 
tibe  lattarname  is  occasionally  used  when  the  former  salt  is  intended.  We 
ean  give  no  positive  instructions  as  to  what  should  be  done  in  each  case,  but 
it  ahirald  be  the  oliject  of  the  diiq^enser  to  fulfil  the  intentions  of  the  prescriber 
whenever  these  can  be  ascertained* 

**  AsouBsoBNs  "  (1.)  should  apply  to  the  Secretary  for  his  reeetpt— (2.) 
A  jet  of  oxygen  may  be  ignited  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen. 

W.  H.  P.  (Plpiouth).— (1.)  Camphor  being  soluble  in  fixed  oils  and  fats, 
increases  the  fluidity  of  mencurial  ointment.^ 2.)  To  detect  the  presence  of 
resin  in  bee^  wax,  dissolve  it  out  with  alcohol. — (3.)  We  have  seen  a  pocket 
microscope  for  botanical  purposes,  advertised  by  Mr.  Abraham,  20,  Lord 
Street,  Liverpool,  price  £3  lbs,,  or  by  post  £S  17s.  6J.— ('U  We  have  aedH 
no  announcement  of  a  new'edition  of  Pereira*s  MaUria  Misdka. 
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*<HuKAMiTA8"  sngg^estsihe  publication  of  a  caution  respecting  a  young 
man  who  is  in  ihe  habit  of  drinking  large  quantities  of  rectified  sulphuric 
«ther,  and  when  under  its  influence  becomes  violent.  His  appearance  is 
Bometimes,  but  not  always  respectable,  and  he  occasionally  asks  for  as  much 
as  half  a  pint  We  have  seen  a  person  of  this  description,  and  recognised 
the  smell  of  ether  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  shop.  He  asked  for  half  an 
ounce  in  the  same  quantity  of  water,  which  he  swallowed  instantly,  observing 
that  he  had  a  spasm.  Humanitas  mentions  that  a  friend  of  his  gave  him 
half  a  pint  of  a  solution  of  Epsom  salts  with  a  little  ether  in  it.  We  cannot 
approve  of  this  plan,  for  if  the  price  of  ether  were  charged,  it  would  be 
unfair,  and  if  not,  the  substitution  would  be  detected  by  the  low  price  :  we 
can  suggest  no  means  of  checking  the  bad  habit,  but  refusing  to  sell  ether 
to  the  young  man  at  all.  Such  customers  ought  to  be  cautioned  not  to  go 
near  a  gas  light,  as  they  are  surrounded  by  an  inflammable  atmosphere. 

"  Japonica." — The  London  College  has  not  published  a  new  Fharmaco* 
poeia  since  1836. 

A.  P.  S.  (Homcastle). — (1.)  The  names  of  candidates  who  pass  the 
examinations  will  be  published. — (2.)  The  examination  in  Botany  is  confined 
to  ordinary  medicinal  plants. — (3.)  Chemistry  verms  Chtmistrt.  A.P.S. 
inquires  why  we  adopt  the  former  mode  of  spelling,  when  Johnson  and 
Walker  give  the  latter.  The  derivation  generally  given,  is  from  the  Greek 
word  MO),  to  fiue,  melt  or  bum,  or  Kvta,  another  mode  of  spelling  the  same 
word.  Webster  says,  this  derivation  is  a  random  guess,  and  that  the  word  is 
derived  from  the  Arabic  KIMIA,  "  the  occult  art,"  for  which  reason  he  writes 
the  word  Chimistbt.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  French^  Spanish, 
I^atin,  Italian,  and  Portuguese  orthography.  The  preponderance  of  custom 
in  this  country  as  well  as  in  Germany,  is  in  favour  of  Uie  e,  which  at  all 
events  is  quite  as  correct  as  the  y. 

C.  (Oxford).— (1.)  What  is  the  best  work  on  Algebra  ?  [Btmnycastk'a 
Algebra  was  celebrated  in  our  time.  Probably  it  may  have  been  superseded. 
We  think  any  bookseller  in  Oxford  would  give  the  needful  information,  if 
not,  try  Cambridge.] — (2.)  Fleming  and  Tibbins's  is  the  best  pronouncing 
French  Dictionary. 

"  An  Associate."— (1.)  A  new  edition  of  Davy's  Agricultural  Chemistry 
has  lately  been  published  by  his  brother  Dr.  Davy.— (2.)  PhiUips*s  Geglogy, 

''Tyro"  inquires  how  to  make  Dr.  Gregory's  powder  of  the  light  pink 
colour  adopted  by  some  Chemists.  [By  keeping  it  a  few  years,  the  action  of 
the  magnesia  on  the  rhubarb  will  produce  the  rmlt  so  much  desired  by  our 
Correspondent] 

*'  A  Weu>wi8HEk  to  tbb  PRorEstioN"  complains,  that  while  a  prorisioii 
exists  in  the  Charter  for  the  admission,  without  examination,  of  Chemists 
who  were  in  business  before  the  date  of  the  Charter,  this  does  not  extend  to 
Assistants  and  Apprentices.  He  consideis  this  an  injustice,  and  tantamount 
to  an  exclusion  from  the  advantages  of  the  Society.  [The  injustice  consists 
in  offering  to  aspiring  young  men  the  great  benefit  of  an  examination  with  a 
certificate  of  qualification,  which  when  obtained  will  be  found  to  be  more 
advantageous  than  a  certificate  of  membership  obtained  by  p^irchase.  We 
contend  that  the  rising  generation  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  exertionfl 
which  are  being  made  to  raise  their  character,  qualification^,  and  respecta- 
bility. The  examinations  cannot  be  too  soon  uniTersally  adopted.  The  pros- 
pect of  an  examination  Lb  an  inducement  to  study — the  result  of  study  is  know- 
ledge—knowledge is  power — and  power  properly  applied  produces  wealth.] 

Advertisements  to  IVIr.  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 
Other  Communications  to  The  Editor,  338,  Oxford  Street> 
befbra  the  20th  of  the  month. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY. 

FOUKTB   SESSION. 

When  die  School  of  Phanuacj  was  founded^  four  years  ago,  it 
iras  considered  expedient  to  ^Qfine  ihe  courses  of  lectures,  as  well 
as  the  fees  for  attendanoe,  within  the  narrowest  possible  limits* 
The  object  was^  in  the  first  instance,  to  excite  in  the  minds  of  the 
Assodates  and  Apprentices  an  interest  in  science,  and  a  desire  for 
improyement,  and  to  encourage  the  attendance  of  lectures,  without 
trespasong  improperly  on  the  hours  of  business* 

While  this  object  has  been  constantly  kept  in  view  up  to  the 
present  time,  the  Council  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  ulterioc 
purpose  for  which  the  School  was  deagned,  namely  as  a  national 
establishment  for  the  cultivation  of  Pharmacy,  and  the  education 
of  Chemists  and  Druggists.  One  of  the  difficulties  they  have  had 
to  contend  against,  was  that  of  maintainmg  a  middle  course  which 
should  promote  each  of  these  objects  without  frustrating  the  other^ 
It  is  obvious  that  if  the  instruction  had  been  made  too  extended, 
and  the  terms  too  high,  the  Students  would  have  been  discouraged 
from  attending,  and  the  School  would  probably  have  been  deserted 
On  ihe  other  hand,  it  was  necessary  to  guard  against  the  other 
extreme  of  lowering  the  standard  so  much  as  to  destroy  the 
character  of  the  School. 

During  the  three  sessions  which  are  past,  the  arrangements  for 
fumishing  instruction  in  every  branch  of  science  connected  with 
Pharmacy,  have  gradually  progressed  to  a  state  of  completion, 
and  the  institution  at  this  time  possesses  the  means  of  carrying 
out  effectively  all  that  was  contemplated  in  its  formation. 

The  courses  of  lectures  have  purposely  been  so  arranged  as  not 
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to  compete  with  the  corresponding  courses  in  the  medical  schools. 
Such  competition  would  hare  been  mjurious  and  undesirable.  The 
school  is  net  designed  for  xnedbal  students,  birt  fi»  students  in 
Pharmacy,  and  the  Council  have  endeavoured  to  adapt  the  course 
of  study  to  the  requirements  of  their  own  body  without  referenoe 
to  any  plan  or  regulations  adopted,  in  other  establishments  pre- 
viously exbting  in  this  country* 

In  the  appointment  of  professors,  it  has  been  their  desire  to 
select  the  highest  autfiorities  in  the  several  departments,  and  we 
can  scarcely  hope  at  any  period  to  be  more  fortunate  in  this  respect 
than  we  are  at  the  present  time.  In  Materia  Medica  and  Botany, 
Dr.  Pereira  and  Dr.  Thomson  not  only  enjoy  a  distanguishedf 
reputation,  but  are  indefatigable  in  the  performanoe  of  their  dutiesi 
and  to  their  zeal  and  talents  the  School  of  Ffkarmaey  is  greatly 
indebted.  Mr.  Fownes,  as  a  teacher  of  Chemistry,  has  given  very 
genend  satisfaction,  and  enjoys  a  high  rank  in  pnUie  estima;tion, 
especially  in  reference  to  his  experience  in  organie  chemistry  and 
analytical  researdi.  Mr.  Redwood,  having  been  originally  educated 
as  a  retail  Chemist,  and  having  embraced  the  profession  in  the 
capacity  of  a  teacher  of  Pharmacy  at  the  time  of  the  formation 
of  the  Society,  possesses  the  advaartage  of  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  his  pupils,  togedier  with  that 
scientific  knowledge  and  aptitude  for  imparting  infonnation  which 
hare  already  made  him  popular  as  a  teacher. 

We  have  ventured  thus  to  allude  to  the  present  position  of  the 
Scho<^  and  its  professors,  in  order  to  make  known  to  those 
Associates  and  Apprentices  who  reside  within  reach  of  tiie  esta«- 
blishment,  the  advantage  which  they  may  derive  from  attendkig 
the  lectures — an  advantage  which  cannot  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  be  promised  beyond  the  present  session,  however  sanguine 
we  may  be  in  our  hopes  and  ezpectatioxtf. 

If  it  should  happen  that  we  should  next  year  be  unfortunately 
deprived  of  the  assistance  of  any  of  ourpresent  teachers,  it  would 
be  a  source  of  regret  to  those  young  men  who  had  by  proerastina* 
tion  lost  an  opportunity  not  to  be  regained. 
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If  it  were  needfbl  to  point  out  the  benefit  wUch  haa  already 
been  derived  from  attendance  at  the  School  of  Pharmacj,  we  need 
only  advert  to  the  repefte  of  the  lecturee  at  the  examinations  for 
priaBeSy  pubfidied  in  oar  nomber  fixr  July  (page  20).  We  may 
alflo  notice  the  rery  creditable  manner  m  which  several  of  otir 
Students  have  lately  passed  the  Major  Examination. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  urge  upon  our  brethren  the  importance 
of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  to  the  general  interests  of  our  body  at 
the  present  time.  During  the  next  sesaon  of  parliament  the 
question  must  be  decided,  whether  the  management  of  die  ednca«- 
tion  of  Students  in  Pharmacy  is  to  be  intrusted  to  our  body  or 
not.  A  Bill  is  before  the  public,  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  create 
a  Coll^;e  of  General  IVaotitionerSy  who  would  educate  and  examine 
in  Pharmacy  as  well  as  Medical  Practice.  No  other  Pharmaceu- 
tical institution  is  alluded  to  in  the  Bill,  but  clauses  exist  in  it 
wlncli  would  place  Chemists  and  Druggists  entirely  under  ih» 
power  of  the  above-mentioned  Pharmaceutical  body.  If  our 
brethren  should  consider  this  a  desirable  and  creditable  position 
to  be  pikoed  in^  they  need  only  remain  inaetive,  and  they  will  be 
quietiy  and  effectually  '<put  down."  But  if  there  be  among  us 
any  spirit — any  desire  to  main  tain  our  ground  and  uphold  the 
credit  of  our  profession,  we  must  unite  firmly  in  self-defenoe,  and 
assert  our  ri^  to  be  eonudered  the  representatives  ci  Phannacyy 
and  to  regulate  the  education  and  examination  of  our  future 
members.  In  so  doing  we  must  support  our  words  by  actions, 
aend  appeal  to  our  School  of  Pharmacy  to  substantiate  the  justice 
of  our  demand. 
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ITINERANT  QUACK  DOCTORS. 

There  is  in  the  Louvre,  in  Paris,  a  celebrated  picture,  by 
Teniers,  representing  a  mountebank,  or  quack  doctor,  vociferat- 
hig  to  a  crowd  of  spectators,  who  are  pressing  forward  to  buy  his 
wonderful  pills,  while  an  attendant  is  beating  a  drum  to  attract 
attention.  These  mountebanks  were  numerous  on  the  continent 
a  century  ago,  and  are  not  yet  exttrtct,  although  the  changes  in 
the  continental  medical  laws  have  very  much  curtailed  their 
number.  It  was  their  pfictice  to  travel  from  pkce  to  place  with 
a  mule  and  a  moveable  platform.  When  they  stopped  at  any 
town,  they  erected  the  platform,  and,  by  means  of  a  drum  or 
discordant  trumpet  played  by  an  attendant,  they  attracted  aa 
audience,  and  pufied  off  their  nostrums  with  great  success. 

Some  of  our  readers  are  probably  not  aware,  that  a  considerable 
number  of  a  similar  race  of  practitioners  flourish  at  the  present 
time  in  many  of  the  market-towifs  in  the  north  of  Engiand, 

On  market-days  they  are  to  be  found  at  their  stalls  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  pills  and  infallible  drops,  worm-cakes,  &c.,  creating  no 
little  sensation  by  the  eloquence  with  which  they  address  the 
multitude,  and  describe  the  wonderful  cores  Ihey  have  madt* 
Most  of  them  are  assisted  by  their  wives,  who  dispense  the 
medicines. 

In  Bradford,  Preston,  Leeds,  York,  Halifax,  Huddersfield,  and 
several  other  towns,  as  mairy  as  six  or  eiglit  of  these  doetora 
frequent  the  markets,  aqd  carry  on  a  very  extensive  traffic.  Their 
chief  practice  is  in  the  expulsion  of  worms,  of  which  they  have 
a  variety  of  specimens  in  bottles  on  tables  before  them ;  but 
they  also  cure  corns,  and  have  universal  medicines  and  pills  of 
various  kinds,  and  undertake  to  cure  **  all  disorders  both  inward 
and  outward." 

As  a  specimen  of  the  class,  we  may  mention  Mr.  Wallace,  of 
Bradford,  who  styles  himself  **  the  most  celebrated  Worm« 
Doctor,*'  and  addresses  hia  audieace  in  the  following  manners— 

^  <*  Now,  then,  don't  forget  that  hefe  is  the  odefarated  Br.Wallaoe,  of  Brad- 
ford, with  his  infallible  wonn- cakes.  Now,  then,  all  ages*  from  six  weeks 
to  100  years  (after  110  I  don't  undertake  to  cure).  What  do  you  think  of 
that  for  a  child  of  three  years  ?  (pointing  to  a  tape-worm  in  a  bottle)— 
that  was  a  fourpenny  cure.  You  must  Si  of  you  have  heard  of  the  ex- 
traordinary worm  that  was  expelled  from  Bartholomew  Dodson,  of  George 
Street,  Leeds.  It  was  120  measured  yards  long,  and  one  inch  in  circum- 
ference. It  was  expelled  by  taking  three  doses  of  my  worm-powders.  I 
had  it  in  a  bottle  on  this  table,  and  aU  the  town  came  running  in  crowds 
to  see  it— and  this  made  the  other  doctors  very  jealous  ;  so  that  a  boy,  no 
doubt  instigated  by  one  of  them,  threw  a  stone  at  it  and  broke  the  bottle. 
However,  I  cared  very  little  about  that,  for  on  the  same  day  I  sold  seven 
pounds'  worth  of  the  worm-powders  in  consequence.  For  young  children 
the  worm-cakes  is  better,  for  you  have  only  to  say,*  Now,  my  little  dear,  here*8 
a  piece  of  gingerbread/  and  down  it  goes  in  no  time.    But  recollect  it  is  not 
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onJif  ironiM  tbat  I  core ;  my  unireraal  medicine  U  good  for  indigestion,  the 
wiad,  IhUous  complaints,  bruises,  sores,  eruptions,  bad  legs,  headache,  and 
all  kkids  of  inward  complaints  as  well  as  outward.  There  s  only  two  things 
it  won't  cure,  and  that's  a  black  eye  and  a  broken  leg,  and  them  I  don't  d^ 
in.  Here  are  pills  for  a  woman's  bad  temper,  four-and-sixpenoe  a  box ;  if 
it's  of  long  standing,  she  may  require  two  boxes ;  and  if  she  am't  worth  that, 
you'd  better  let  ber  alone.  (Have  you  any  boxes  for  less  than  four-and« 
sbcpenoe?)  No!  that's  cheap,  for  you  get  idl  the  huqibug  into- the  bargain. 
(What  is  the  price  of  the  humbug  without  the  pills  ?)  I  don*t  sell  it  sepa- 
r8te--4be  pills  and  the  humbug  go  together.  The  worm-cakes  are  twopence 
each,  and  the  powders  the  same.  There  they  are^  tiiose  figures  tell  ;f  ou  the 
age^giye  one  night  and  morning." 

Another  of  these  doctors  has  taken  a  leaf  out  of  Abernethy's 
book,  he  says— • 

"  Pm  not  like  those  quack  doctors  all  about  the  market  Whatever  ails 
you,  it  don't  matter,  they  always  tell  you  it's  the  worms,  and  dose  you  with 
worm-cakes  and  wonn*powdera,  just  as  if  eteiybo^'i  inside  was  dam* 
full  of  worms.  It's  ridkmloink  I  go  deeper  tban  that— 1  look  at  the  cause  ; 
ttod  'vdutt  is  the  came  of  nine  disorders  out  of  ten  ?  Does  any  one  feel 
uneaQr  in  the  body  and  Umbs,  pain  in  the  head,  heartburn,  lowness  of 
spirits,  pun  after  eating,  and  suchlike,  why  the  cause  of  it  is  the  stomach, 
and  If  the  stomsch  is  foul,  the  humours  is  all  locked  up,  and  the  Uood  is 
stagnated,  and  notUag  is  wanted  but  a  few  doses  of  these  piUs ;  here  they 
are,  threepence  a  box,  containing  upwards  of  fifty.  Here  are  penny  boxes,. ' 
at  leastways  there's  only  one  left— will  you  tsSke  it,  marm  ?  Thank  you 
—Sold  again— now,  I  have  no  more  penny  boxes,  but  I'll  give  you  your 
choice,  you  shall  either  hare  a  pen'<MPth  of  piUs  In  a  sciew  of  papet,  or  a 
threepenny  box  for  twopeooe.  Will  you  take  a  box,  sir  ?  thank  you—sold 
again-^here's  your  change.  (This  is  a  penny  short)  Oh  I  was  you  by 
when  I  said  you  should  have  a  threepenny  box  for  twopence.  I  beg  your 
pardon,  I  didn't  know  you  heard  me  say  so ;  by  all  means,  here  is  the  other 
penny.  Take  two  at  nig^t,  or  if  your  body  is  bound  up,  take  two  night  and 
monilng  until  th^  work  you.  I  can  expel  wocms  as  well  as  those  quack 
doetors,  but  I  can't  expel  them  unless  you  have  got  'em  in  your  body.  If 
yon  once  try  my  pills  I'm  sure  you'll  recommend  me.  (Will  you  favour  me 
with  your  c»rd)?  I've  got  no  card.  Those  chaps  that  are  not  known  give 
their  cards.  lou  may  always  find  me  here  on  market-days,  and  that's  card 
eaoui^  fift  aaybody." 

There  is  another  doctor  who  is  famous  for  curing  disorders  of 
the  eyes ;  his  instructions  are  rather  original. 

^Kow,  my  good  woman,  wet  the  little  girl's  eyes  with  this  lotion,  and  then 
stand  her  in  a  draught,  and  let  the  cold  wind  blow  upon  'em  for  a  few 
minutes.  Do  this  three  times  a  day,  and  come  to  me  again  on  Tuesday. 
Tm  sorry  I  can't  give  you  one  of  my  printed  bills,  but  they're  all  gone,  Vm 
not  one  of  those  fellows  that's  ashamed  of  his  name." 

At  another  stall  we  are  astonished  with  the  virtues  of  an 
ointment : 

**  It's  a  certain  cure  for  hair  that  falls  off,  or  to  make  it  grow  again  after 
it  has  fallen  ofi^,  or  for  ringworm,  scald-head,  or  the  piles,  or  for  sore  legs, 
wounds,  bums,  bruises,  and  proud  flesh.  It  will  make  the  proud  fiesh  come 
all  right  after  one  iq>plication,  so  that  you  may  cure  it  with  any  simple 
ointment  afterwards." 

The  inventor  of  this  ointment  is  a  young  man  apparently  about 
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two-and^twenty,  but  by  his  own  account  he  must  have  bad  great 
experience.  He  tells  a  story  about  a  dilapidated  tape-worm 
which  he  has  in  a  bottle :  he  says— - 

*'It  was  expelled  from  a  ^enltemsn  who  esme  to  ne  one  ^  nd  said» 
'*  Now,  doctor,  I  want  somennconmion  strong  medicine  ;*  and  so,  says  X, 
*  Ton  want  it  strong,  do  yon  V  'Tea,'  says  be,  *  it  mnst  be  piecions  strong, 
or  it  won't  do  me  no  good,  for  all  tbe  doctors  bas  bad  a  try  at  me.*  '  WdL' 
says  I,  <  you  sball  have  it  strong ;'  and  I  gaye  him  some  of  tbe  strongest  I 
could  mix  up.  Well,  in  the  morning  be  comes  to  me  and  says,  says  he» 
'Tbat  medicine  wbat  yon  gave  me  was  sometbing  like  medicine ;  itralced 
my  inside  I  can  tell  you^but  in  tbe  morning,  when  it  operated,  there  was 
tbia  bere  worm.'  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  see  the  worm,  it's  broken 
all  to  pieces,  for  it  was  almost  destroyed  by  tbe  yiolence  of  the  medicine ; 
and  tbese  pieces  wbat  you  see  in  the  bottle  was  all  that  could  be  coUected 
in  a  state  of  decency." 

One  of  the  doctors  is  rather  severe  against  Chemists  and 
Druggists.  He  wears  a  shabby  dress  like  a  labouring  man,  but 
we  are  informed  that  Ithb  is  thrown  aside  when  he  leaves  hit 
stall,  and  that  he  drives  about  with  his  wife  in  a  very  respectable 
one-horse  carriage.  His  wife  attends  him  at  his  stall,  and  assUts 
in  compounding  the  medicine,  or  bottling  the  drops  and  mixtures. 
His  leading  argument  is,  that  he  is  better  acquainted  with  drugs 
and  medical  practice  than  the  Doctors  or  Druggists,  and  that  he 
can  of  course  afford  to  sell  his  medicines  for  less  than  half  the 
price,  because  he  has  no  fine  shop,  heavy  rent,  and  other  useless 
expenses.  Towards  the  close  of  the  day,  when  he  is  anxious  to 
sell  off  the  remains  of  his  stock,  he  is  very  energetic  in  his 
eloquence. 

"  Has  any  one  got  wind  on  thebr  stomach  ?  let  them  take  some  of  these 
drops,  tbey  wiU  soon  bring  it  otL  Does  any  one  fed  pains  in  tbe  body  and 
limbs,  and  uneasiness  after  eating  ?  let  them  take  two  of  tbese  pills  every 
nigbt  Does  a  child  cry  day  and  night  ?  does  it  mb  its  nose  ?  draw  up  its 
limbs  and  twist  its  little  body  about  ?  depend  upon  it,  tbe  child  bas  wonna 
Here  are  powders,  a  certain  cure,  only  twopence  each.  For  grown  persooM, 
there  is  nothing  like  terebinthiae  for  worms  ;  only  you  must  mind  bow  you 
take  it,  a  small  dose  only  acts  on  the  kidn^s :  you  must  take  one  of  these 
here  doses  to  expel  the  worms.  There's  no  quackery  in  this  practice— I 
knows  wbat  Tm  about  Them  diaps  what  keep  shops  can't  tell  you  what 
it  is  they  sell.  Ask  any  of  'em  what  is  terebmtbine  and  bydragrnm  rhei, 
and  not  one  in  ten  on  'em  can  tell  you.  Why,  any  fool  ought  to  know  that 
terebinthine  means  turpentine,  and  in  oourse  hydn^^Tun  rhel  means 
calomel-— but  them  chaps  don't  know.  I  say,  every  one  who  keeps  a  i^op 
ou^t  to  know  something  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  he  should  know  what 
it  is  that  he  is  a  sellin'.  There's  no  quackery  about  my  practice,  it  won't 
do.    I  can  exphiin  the  action  of  everything,  and  what  it  is." 

Dr.  Frith,  «  Medical  Botanist,  Water  Caster,  and  Worm  De- 
stroyer," informs  the  public  in  a  similar  strain,  that  he ''  may  be 
consulted  with  the  greatest  safety  on  every  disease  incident  to 
the  human  frame/' 

T.  Oeldard,  "  Medical  Botanist  and  Worm  Destroyer,"  gives 
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a  long  list  of  remedies,  among  whioh  are  '<  antebillous  pilU,  car- 
minatives for  children  who  have  weak  stomachs  andj  bowles, 
pills  for  windy  gravel  and  for  stony  gravel,  cures  for  scurvy, 
cramp,  heartburn,  all  kind  of  cancerous  sores,  &c.  &c.  He  may 
be  consulted  in  every  stage  of  a  certain  disease,  without  confine- 
ment or  restriction  of  dite ;"  and  he  says,  that  one  box  of  his 
pills  "  has  often  cured  patients  that  have  been  given  over  by  all 
the  facnlty." 

*<  T.  G.'s  worm  lozenges  for  both  young  and  old,  they  expel  bo<ih  tape  and 
round  worms,  and  small  grab  worms.  Dose  to  be  taken,  a  child  one  month 
dd;  one-eighth  part  of  one,  »  year  old;  one^thizd,  three  years  old,  one; 
seven  years  old,  one  and  a  half;  twelve  yean  old,  one  at  mght  and  one  in 
the  morning ;  from  sixteen  to  twenty  years  old,  one  at  night  and  two  in 
the  morning.    Give  the  dose  every  third  morning." 

One  of  these  quacks,  being  asked  if  his  pills  contained  opium, 
said — 

"  Ko,  neither  opium  nor  mercury,  there's  nothing  but  a  vegetable  sub- 
stance, invented  by  mysel£  I  give  opium  sometimes.  1  have  it  here,  and  if 
yondoubt  my  word  there  it  is,  in  that  bottle.  (Thatsmells  more  likeaniseed). 
Well,  and  there's  aniseed  in  it — ^I  make  no  mystery  of  that  When  the 
doctors  takes  a  guinea  out  of  your  pockets,  they  makes  a  mystery  about 
it,  it's  natural  they  shoTdd.  Bat  why  should  I  make  a  mystery,  when  I 
cure  you  for  ftwopenoe— it  ain't  worth  it." 

The  following  is  a  sketch  from  life,  of  a  dialogue  between  a 
herbalist  and  a  young  woman  : — 

**  Have  you  got  any  savin?"—*'  Fm  sorry  to  say  there  is  not  a  bunch 
left,  and  I  know  there's  none  in  the  market,  for  I've  been  trying  to  get 
some." — **  Can't  you  tell  me  where  I  can  get  it,  1  want  it  very  particular  ?" 
"  How  long  is  it  ago  ?'*—"  About  twelve  weeks/'—**  Oh !  you're  all  in  good 
time ;  come  to  me  on  Tuesday,  and  I  shaU  have  plenty." 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Leeds,  states  in  his  hand-bill,  that — 

**  After  ten  years'  practice  with  a  brother  who  has  travelled  upwards  of 
forty  years'  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  he  stands  every  Tuesday  and 
Saturday  in  the  Free  Market,  Leeds  (please  to  observe  the  sign  with  the 
name  painted  on) ;  and  Bradford,  every  Thursday,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Market ;  and  may  be  consulted  at  his  residence,  every  Monday,  Wednesday, 
Itiday,  and  Sunday,  where  he  gives  advice  gratis." 

He  gives  a  list  of  cures  which  he  has  performed  with  his  black 
pills,  antiscorbutic  drops,  invaluable  ointment,  &c.,  with  a  list 
of  terrible  complaints  which  he  undertakes  to  cure  without  fail, 
concluding  his  statement  with  the  words  **  Caution  I  Beware  of 
impostors." 

The  above  specimens  will  enable  our  readers  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  qualifications  of  the  practitioners,  and  the  subject  of 
Medical  Reform  being  before  the  public,  we  have  been  rather 
more  minute  in  the  description  than  we  should  otherwise  have 
thought  necessary.      In  case  it  should  be  supposed  that  the 
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account  is  highly  cdoured  or  exaggerated,  we  may  observe  that» 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  an  abridged  statement  of  what  was  witnessed 
in  one  of  the  markets  alluded  to  during  the  last  month. 

We  are  informed  that  one  of  these  itinerant  practitioners  has 
recently  retired  with  a  fortune*  He  was  a  few  years  ago  in  great 
distress,  and  applied  to  a  Chemist  for  a  few  pills  to  selL  With 
these  he  commenced  practice,  and  has  subsequently  saved  up- 
wards of  six  thousand  pounds.  In  the  meantime  the  Chemist 
who  supplied  him  with  his  medicines  has  failed. 

It  is  probable  that  ihe  individual  above  alluded  to  had  a 
peculiar  genius  for  quackery,  and  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
ail  are  equally  successful ;  mit  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact 
that  this  kind  of  practice  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  among  a 
class  of  patients  who  are  at  the  mercy  of  any  pretenders  to 
medical  skill  who  can  tell  a  plausible  story. 

A  correspondent  in  Manchester  tells  us  that,  within  a  few 
doors  of  his  shop,  an  itinerant  quack  is  in  the  habit  of  selling 
pills  in  the  street.  He  is  by  trade  a  hawker  of  blacking,  and 
travels  about  with  a  donkey.  He  recommends  his  family  pills 
for  a  variety  of  complaints,  and  states,  by  way  of  puff,  that  they 
are  prepared  by  a  respectable  Chemist. 

We  believe  the  fame  of  these  practitioners  extends  very  little 
beyond  the  localities  in  which  they  flourish.  They  have  never 
been  interfered  with  by  the  Apothecaries'  Company,  and  indeed, 
it  might  appear  cowardly,  or  at  all  events  ir\fra  dignitatem,  to 
prosecute  men  whose  average  fee  is  about  twopence.  They  can 
scarcely  be  considered  the  rivals  of  medical  men,  as  the  field 
which  they  occupy  is  only  suited  to  persons  like  themselves. 
It  is  probably  on  this  account  that  they  have  escaped  notice, 
while  the  most  vigorous  efforts  have  been  used  to  restrain  quacks 
of  a  higher  order.  Chemists  and  Druggists,  and  all  other  persons 
who  tread  on  the  heels  of  regular  Medical  Practitioners. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  A  SECOND  LECTURE  ON 

THE  NATURE  AND  PHYSICAL  HISTORY  OF  GLASS, 

And  on  iia  AppOccUions  m  Pharma^  and  Practical  Chemistry, 

BY  £♦  W,  BRAYLBT,  J  UK.,  F.L  S,  F.O.S.y  A.  IB9T,  C.  E., 

Member  of  the  Chemlctf  Societr  of  London :  Corresponilfaif  Member  of  tbe  Philoio- 

phicel  Society  of  Besle,  &c.  i 

Leetarer  on  Mineralogy  mpplied  to  the  Arte^  &«. 

IDelivered  Jmlj/  as,  184S  (a)]. 

TuE  subject  of  the  real  chemical  nature  ofglass,  and  of  its  con-* 
sequent  hygrometric  properties,  and  relations  to  chemical  agents 
in  general,  being  resumed  from  the  first  lecture,  was  treated  in 
the  following  manner : — The  powerful  attraction  for  water,  which 
renders  every  kind  of  glass  ordinarily  manufactured,  even  when 
in  its  most  perfect  state,  a  good  conductor  of  electricity,  under 
common  circumstances,  by  forming  a  film  of  moisture  on  its 
surface,  and  thus  renders  also  electrical  experiments  so  difficult 
and  so  uncertain,  especially  in  some  conditions  of  the  weather,  was 
referred,  after  Professor  Faraday,  to  what  he  has  called  '*  the 
half-combined  ftnd  hygrometric  Wate  of  the  alkali,**  entering  into 
its  composition.  In  illustration  of  this  point,  the  experiments  of 
Mr.  Griffith  (now  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  the  Medical  School 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital)  on  the  action  of  water  on  glass, 
were  recited  and  some  of  them  repeated.  It  was  thus  shown> 
that  water  which  had  been  boiled  upon  either  finely  or  coarsely 
pulverized  flint  glass,  or  upon  finely-pulverized  green-bottle 
glass,  had  become  alkaline,  reddening  turmeric  paper ;  and  that 
the  same  effect  was  produced  by  moistening  finely-pulverized 
flint  glass  placed  on  turmeric  paper.  Evesy  kind  of  glass  em- 
ployed in  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry,  and  in  the  Arts  both  ancient 
and  modern,  is  subject  to  this  solvent  action  of  water(6) ;  but  the 
most  perfectly  vitreous  form  of  volcanic  glass,  called  Obsidian, 
as  Mr.  Griffith  has  shown,  is  not  acted  upon  by  that  fluid,  indi- 
eating  that  its  alkali  is  in  a  state  of  more  perfect  combination 
than  that  of  the  artificial  glasses.    The  experimenU  instituted  by 

(a)  An  Abstract  of  tlie  Fii«t  Lecture,  delirered  on  the  25th  of  June,  will 
be  found  in  the  last  number  but  one  of  this  Journal,  p.  54. 

(6)  If  we  may  judge  from  a  single  experiment  by  Mr.  Griffith  on  green- 
bottle  glass  in  the  form  of  Reaumur's  porcelain,  glass  in  the  crystalline  state 
is  as  readily  acted  upon  by  water  as  when  in  its  ritreous  form. 
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the  late  Dr.  Turner,  in  which  by  the  continued  action  of  water, 
and  of  high-pressure  steam,  the  aikali  was  extracted  from  plate 
and  crown  glass,  and  even  their  silica  dissolved  and  then  re- 
deposited,  were  also  recited  and  illustrated  (c). 

The  action  of  acids  upon  glass  was  then  noticed— that  of  the 
hydro- fluoric,  phosphoric,  and  muriatic  acids  (d)  being  particular- 
ized, together  with  the  ambiguity  stated  to  have  arisen  in 
ohemical  analysis,  from  the  action  of  phosphoric  acid  in  corroding 
glass  being  mistaken  for  that  of  hydro-fluoric  acid,  the  presence  of 
which,  it  is  alleged,  has  thus  sometimes  been  erroneously  asserted 
(«)•  The  action  of  the  caustic  fixed  alkalies  upon  glass  having 
been  alluded  to,  the  consideration  of  the  immediate  relations  of  that 
substance  to  chemical  agents  was  concluded  by  some  illustrations 
of  the  action  upon  it  of  ammonia  and  its  salts.  The  gradual 
decomposition  to  which,  as  is  well  known,  glass  of  all  kinds  is 
liable  in  stables  and  other  localities  in  which  ammonia  is  disen- 
gaged was  referred  to,  and  also  an  observatk>n  recorded  by  Mr. 
Griffith,  that  flint-glass  bottles,  in  which  carbonate  of  ammonia  is 
kept,  gradually  become  more  brittle,  and  very  liable  to  fracture  (/). 
The  experiments  of  Marchand  and  other  German  chemists  on  the 
action  upon  glass  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  of  a  mixture  of 

(c)  Mr.  Mallet's  experiments  on  the  action  of  a  heat  of  212^  Fahr.  when 
long  continued,  on  inorganic  and  organic  substances,  made  hy  desire  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Adyancement  of  Science,  were  greatly  retarded 
by  the  extreme  facility  with  which  almost  every  kind  of  glass  was  found  to 
decompose,  under  titie  continued  action  of  boiling  water.  None  was  found 
to  answer  the  purpose  but  the  finest  Bohemian  glass  (which  was  objection- 
able in  point  of  expense)  and  green-bottle  glass ;  the  latter  imperfectly. 

(d)  Glass  retorts  used  for  the  distillation  of  muriatic  acid  are  occaaionaUy 
corroded ;  and  Mr.  Griffith  foimd  that  while  the  potash  of  flint-glass  was 
readily  extracted  from  it  by  dilute  muriatic  acid,  tne  sohition  obtained  did 
not  contain  lead,  while  upon  ^jfFnmnfr  the  finely-pulveriied  glass  through 
water,  the  presence  of  that  metal  was  immediately  shown  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  It  was  remarked  in  the  lecture,  that  the  former  result  may  per- 
haps be  regarded  as  indicating  the  separate  existence  in  the  glass  of  the  sili- 
cates of  potadi  and  lead,  that  of  potash  appearing  to  be  attacked  by  the  acid, 
while  that  of  lead  was  nnacted  upon. 

(e)  This  appears  to  have  happened  in  certain  experiments  made  by  several 
continental  Chemists,  but  it  is  an  indication  of  the  inferior  quality  of  tiie 
glass  employed,  and  is  one  of  many  results  from  which  it  may  be  infmed 
that  glass,  of  whatever  kind,  manuiactured  upon  the  Continent,  is  a  less 
perfect  product  than  the  same  kind  of  glass  as  manufiictured  in  England. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  varieties  of  glass  manufactured  on  the 
Continent,  as  the  tnbe^  glass  of  Bohemia  for  example,  which  are  better 
adapted  for  some  purposes  than  any  made  in  this  country ;  in  which,  in  &ct| 
AO  exactly  corresponding  kinds  are  produced. 

Dr.  Daubeny  found  that  good  English  crown  glass  was  scarcely,  if  at  all 
acted  upim  by  the  vapour  of  phosphoric  acid. 

(/)  A  similar  effect  has  been  observed  to  take  place  with  green-fljaas 
bottles  in  which  carbonate  of  ammonia  has  been  contained  for  some  time. 
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tbe  aitrate  and  muriate  oftbat  alkali  were  noticed,  and  illustrated 
by  tbe  ezbibitton  of  tbe  results  irbicb  bad  been  obtained  on  tberr 
xepetition  in  the  laboratory  of  tbe  Society,  and  in  that  of  the 
London  Institution.  In  these,  Florence  flasks,  which  are  devoid 
of  lead,  were  not  attacked,  either  by  the  sulphate  or  by  the 
mixture  of  nitrate  and  muriate,  heated  in  them  to  600^  Fahr., 
while  the  latter  corroded  common  flint-glass  retorts.  But  tbe 
sulphate  did  not  appear  to  act  even  on  this  kind  of  glass.  It  was 
inferred,  therefore,  that  certain  kinds  of  glass  manufactured  upon 
the  continent,  being  subject  to  the  action  of  this  salt^  a  liabi- 
lity to  it  bad  been  erroneously  attributed  to  glass  in  general,  (g) 

As  it  formed  part  of  the  object  of  these  lectures  to  present  to 
the  members  and  students  of  the  PHARMiiCBimcAL  Society  a 
cmupectusy  as  it  were,  of  the  actual  state  of  science  on  the 
subject,  the  following  opinions  were  cited  of  three  eminent 
Chemists,  taking  distinct  walks  in  the  science,  and  accu^omed 
to  view  its  objects  under  very  different  points  of  view.  Professor 
Graham^  opinion  bad  been  adverted  to  in  the  first  leetore 
(p-55). 

Farabat.— ^  Giass  may  be  considered  loiliar  as  a  sohition  of  different 
sabstances  one  in  another,  Ihan  as  a  strong  chemical  compound;  and  it 
owes  its  power  of  resisting  agents  generally  to  its  perfectly  compact  state, 
and  the  existence  of  an  insoluble  and  unchangeable  film  of  silica,  or  highly 
ailicAted  matter  upon  its  snr&ce." 

*  tToBMSTON. — "  It  is  doubtful  how  far  any  specimens  of  glass  used  in  the 
aits  may  be  considered  as  definite  chemical  compounda."  (A) 

Kamb. — "  It  is  difficult  to  trace  any  definite  relation  between  the  acid 
and  bases  in  these  glasses  [the  different  kinds  of  common  glass]  ;  indeed  we 
cannot  look  upon  the  different  silicates  as  being  really  combined  with  each 
other;  they  are  rather  in  a  state  of  intimate  mechanical  mixture ;  hence,  if 
the  glass  be  kept  soft,  but  not  Uquid,  for  a  considerable  time,  the  silicates 
gradually  separate;  the  less  fusible  crystallizing,  and  rendering  the  glass 
opa^e  white."  (i) 

(g)  A  slightly  decomposing  action,  or  at  least  the  production  of  a  pennsr 
nent  stain,  on  flint-^ass  lamp-chinrneys,  from  the  action  of  gas-flame,  has 
also  been  attributed  to  some  ammoniacal  compound  evolved  in  the  burning 
gas.  The  difference  between  English  and  foreign  glass  is  noticed  in  a  pre* 
liousnote. 

(A)  Professor  Johnston,  in  his  Beport  on  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge in  regard  to  dimorphous  bodies  (Seventh  Meeting  of  British  ABaodcb^ 
•fionj  1837),  observes  also,  that  glass  has  some  claim  to  be  added  to  the  list 
of  those  substances  which  are  Imown  to  exist  in  two  states  physically  dif- 
ferent, but  of  which  the  crystalline  forms  in  both  states  have  not  been  deter- 
mined— on  account  of  the  difference  in  its  properties  when  annealed  and 
when  suddenly  cooled ;  but  he  appears  to  have  overlooked  the  proper  cvjrs- 
talUne  state  of  glass  altogellier,  and  the  difference  between  that  and  the  true 
n^reofos  state.  This  branch  of  the  subject  appeals  to  be  as  complicated  as  it 
IS  fntezestfaig. 

(t)  A  definite  relation,  however,  has  been  traced  by  other  Chemists  between 
tile  acid  and  bases  in  glass.  Indeed,  this  is  a  distinct  question  from  that  of 
the  state  in  which  the  different  silicates  may  exist  in  it    As  intimated  in 
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The  manufacture  and  properties  of  plate  glass  were  now  eii« 
tered  upon,  because*  in  the  opinion  of  the  lecturer,  some  of  the 
latter  were  particularly  illustrative  of  the  true  physical  nature  of 
glass  in  general,  in  its  ordinary  or  vitreous  state.  The  process 
by  which  this  kind  of  gflass  is  produced  was  described,  chiefly 
after  the  manner  in  which  it  is  carried  on  in  the  works  of  tha 
Thames  Plate  Glass  Company. 

Plate  glass  consists,  essentially,  of  silica,  alkali  (chiefly  soda), 
and  of  lime.  The  first  is  employed  in  the  form  of  Lynn  sand. 
The  alkali  is  manufactured  in  the  way  formerly  pursued  in  the 
plate*glass  works  at  Ravenhead,  near  St.  Helenas,  in  Lancashire, 
by  the  mutual  action  of  common  salt  and  the  finest^Amerioan 
pearlash,  the  results  of  which  are  carbonate  of  soda  and  chloride 
of  potassium,  the  greater  part  of  the  latter  salt  being  separated 
from  the  carbonate  of  soda  by  crystallization.  Nitrate  of  soda 
and  arsenious  acid  are  also  used  in  smaller  quantities.  These 
materials  are  fused  together,  with  a  quantity  o{  calletj  or  broken 
glass  of  the  same  kind,  the  resulting  vitreous  compound 
broken  into  small  pieces,  and  the  impurities  which  may  be  left 
by  the  imperfect  combination  of  part  of  the  materials  carefully 
picked  out. 

A  remarkable  circumstance  observable  in  the  manufacture 
of  plate  glass,  as  well  as  in  that  of  other  kinds,  is  the  impracti- 
cability of  producing  perfect  glass  by  the  simple  fusion  of  the 
materials  containing  its  elements,  the  presence  and  action  of  a 
similar  compound  previously  manufactured  being  requisite.  This 
is  supplied  by  the  callet  just  mentioned,  or  sometimes  by  a 
quantity  of  rough  glass  manufactured  for  the  purpose. 

The  pure  and  perfect  glass  from  which  the  imperfect  portions 
have  been  separated,  is  remelted,  and  cast  into  plates,  being 
poured  out  upon  an  iron  table,  heated  by  furnaces  below,  an 
iron  roller  being  passed  over  the  surface  of  the  solidifying  glass, 
and  the  thickness  of  the  plates  being  regulated  by  rails  of  the 
same  metal,  upon  which  that  roller  is  made  to  revolve  (A). 

the  abstract  of  the  first  lecture  (p.  56),  the  characters  and  process  of  forma- 
tion of  Reaomur^s  porcelain,  -when,  strictly  examined,  are  opposed  to  the 
notion  of  that  process  consisting  in  the  separate  crystallization  of  the  rarious 
aimple  silicates  which  make  up  the  glass,  but  indicate,  on  the  contrary,  their 
crystallization,  in  union,  into  one  compound  silicate,  being  the  crystaiUzed 
form  of  the  particular  kind  of  glass  which  may  be  under  experiment. 

(k)  The  upper  surface  of  the  plates  thus  formed,  has  a  remarkable  Anted 
aspect,  which,  in  a  woric  describmg  the  manufacture,  has  been  erroneotisly 
described  as  a  cast  of  the  suriace  of  the  roller.  The  markings  unquestion- 
abljr  arise  from  the  process  of  rolling,  but  the  roller  is  a  perfectly  smooth 
cylmder.  The  real  cause  of  this  peculiarity  of  surface  must  depend  on  the 
nature  of  solidifying  glass,  and  would  form  an  interesting  subject  of  physical 
inquiry. 
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The  plate  glass  of  the  works  at  St.  Gobain,  near  Paris,  con- 
tainsy  according  to  Berthier,  silica  73.5,  soda  17,  lime  6,  some 
fttamhia,  as  osuai  in  the  French  glasses,  arising,  probably  from 
the  silica  being  introduced  in  a  less  pure  form  than  in  England, 
and  a  minote  proportion  of  oxide  of  iron. 

The  plate  glass  produced  in  the  work:^  of  the  Thames  Com- 
pany is  remarkably  free  from  colour,  it  has  no  tinge  of  violet  or 
purple,  caused  by  oxide  of  manganese,  which  is  so  frequently 
dereloped  foy  the  action  of  the  sun  in  the  plate  glass  of  other 
mantifactures ;  the  amount  of  green  is  also  very  trifling,  not- 
withstanding that  a  portion  of  oxide  of  iron  is  necessarily  intro- 
duced as  impurity  in  some  of  its  materials. 

Mr.  Brayley  stated  his  opinion,  that  there  was  an  additional 
cause  for  the  freedom  from  colour  of  plate-glass,  the  alkali  for 
which  wfts  prepared  in  the  manner  that  had  been  described. 
Dr.  Fbrad^y  and  M.  Berthier,  from  their  own  experiments 
respectively,  and  manufacturers,  from  their  general  experience, 
had  concurred  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  almost 
ifkipossible  to  produce  soda  glass  that  does  not  exhibit  and  retain 
a  certain  amount  either  of  a  green  or  a  blue  colour.  Now,  as 
the  soda  manufactured  by  most  of  the  ordinary  processes,  retains 
a  small  proportion  of  sulphur,  Mr.  Brayley  was  disposed  to  refer 
the  colour  of  the  glass  into  which  it  entered  to  the  production  of 
vltramartne,  by  the  union  of  some  combination  of  the  sulphur 
with  sodium,  tn  the  presence  of  the  silica  in  the  glass,  according 
to  the  known  composition  of  natural  ultramarine  prepared  from 
lazulite,  and  to  what  has  been  observed  in  the  artificial  produc- 
tion of  that  pigment.  Alkali  prepared  by  the  double  decom- 
position of  common  salt  and  pearlash,  is  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
devoid  of  sulphur ;  and  hence,  agreeably  to  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  almost  entire  freedom  from  a  green  or  blue  tinge  of 
the  glass  which  is  manufactured  by  its  means* 

The  foregoing  details  were  illustrated  by  the  exhibition  of 
specimens  of  plate-glass  in  the  successive  stages  of  the  process 
of  manufacture,  as  conducted  by  the  Thames  Plate  Glass  Com- 
pany, as  well  as  of  the  perfect  article,  as  produced  in  their 
works  and  in  other  establishments. 

The  circumstances  in  the  history  of  plate  glass  considered  to 
be  illustrative  of  the  nature  of  that  substance  in  general,  were 
now  stated. 

Dr.  Faraday,  it  had  been  seen,  had  regarded  glass"  as  a  solution 
of  different  substances  one  in  another,"  and  had  mainly  attributed 
lis  power  of  resisting  agents  generally,  *'  to  its  perfectly  compact 
state,  and  the  existence  of  an  insoluble  and  unchangeable  film  of 
silica  or  highly  silicated  matter  upon  its  surface."  Now  in  the 
process  of  successive  grinding,  smoothing,  and  polishing  plate  glass 
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80  as  to  adapt  it  for  windows  or  mirrors^  this  highly  silicated  BIm, 
Mr.  Brayley  observed,  appears  not  unfirequently  to  be  removed, 
so  as  to  expose  interior  portions  of  the  glass  which  are  less  highly 
silicatedy  and  in  which,  therefore,  the  alkali  is  more  liable  to  the 
action  of  water  or  other  chemical  agents,  and  which,  also,  are 
often  comparatirely  soft  and  yielding.  Hence  this  description 
of  glass,  when  polished,  often  undergo^  superficial  changes^ 
greatly  interfering  with  its  useful  applications.  A  peculiar  kind 
of  corrosion,  with  the  appearance  of  minute  vegetations  or  crystal* 
lizations,  spreads  over  the  glass,  whether  as  used  in  windows,  in 
looking-glassesy  or  in  telesa)pes,  sometimes  to  so  great  an  extent 
as  to  render  it  opake.  Mr.  Dollond  informed  Dr.  Faraday  that 
although  much  injury  is  experienced  by  opticians  from  the  tarnish 
often  occurring  on  polished  flint-glass  lenses  (produced  by  the 
action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  vapours  on  the  oxide  of  lead 
in  the  glass,  having  been  first  condensed  by  the  film  of  moisture 
attracted  by  the  alkali),  yet  plate  glass,  for  the  reason  here 
assigned,  had,  during  his  long  experience,  proved  most  injuriou8(/). 
But  plate  glass  is  also  lieUe  to  another  source  of  injury  as  an 
article  of  commerce.  The  polished  plates  are  sometimes  rendered 
useless,  or  at  least  greatly  injured,  by  having  the  forms  and 
surfaces  of  straw  and  other  packing  materials  impressed  upon 
them  (portions  of  straw,  dice, sometimes  permanently  adhering  to 
the  glass),  in  consequence  of  the  soil  nature  of  the  substance  ex- 
posed by  the  polishhig;  and  a  still  more  remarkable  phenomenon 
is  also  in  part  attributable  to  the  same  cause»  namely»  the  incor- 
poration into  one  mass  of  two  or  more  plates,  the  polished 
surfaces  of  which  have  been  placed  in  close  contact  with  each 
other.  This  happens  occasionally  when  the  plates  are  placed 
side  by  side  in  warehouses,  or  when  they  are  packed  for  exporta^ 
tion,  the  polished  sides  being  placed  close  together,  furnishing 
extensive  mutual  surfaces  of  contact,  the  entire  area  of  one  plate 
being  in  contact  with  the  entire  area  of  the  contiguous  one. 
When  left  for  a  considerable  time  under  these  circumstances,  two, 
three,  or  four,  or  even  a  greater  number  of  plates  become  con- 
verted into  one  block  of  glass,  which  it  is  imposuble  to  separate 
into  the  original  plates  without  fracturing  them.  In  some 
specimens  which  the  lecturer  had  examined,  the  surface  of  one 
plate  had  incorporated  with  it  portions  of  another,  the  surfaces 
of  fracture  of  which  were  alone  exposed,  its  substance  having 
been  torn  through  in  the  efiort  to  separate  the  united  plates  by 
mechanical  force.      These  were  of  English  plate  glass,  and 

(I)  In  Dr.  Turner's  experiments,  cited  near  the  commencement  of  the 
lecture,  i^ate  glass  was  found  to  Imre  been  much  more  decomposed  than 
crown  glass  by  the  aetiott  of  high-pressure  steam,  but  this  was  probslaljr 
(tae  to  the  larger  prc^rtioa  of  attaliiCQiitainfidinit. 
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M.  Pouillet  has  described  Bimilar  speeiment  from  the  French 
works  at  St*  Gobftiiw 

This  pheoomenon  is  stroagly  confirmatory  of  Dr.  Faraday's  • 
view  of  the  nature  of  glass.  It  can  only  be  consistently  explained 
h^  referring;  it  to  the  homogeneous  attraction  of  the  molecules  of 
one  plate  for  those  ol  the  contiguous  one,  the  evenness  of  the  two 
polished  surfaces  not  only  allowing  them  to  be  brought  within  a 
very  miiuite  distance  of  one  enolhery  but  the  hard  and  compact 
silioeous  fiha  which  previously  bound  togpsther  the  molecules  of 
each-  plate,  having  been  removed  by  the  polishing,  and  the 
actual  surfaces -of  contact  being  those  of  portions  of  the  glass, 
the  chemical  nature  and  condition  of  which  are  such  as  readily  to 
admit  of  their  rapid  mutual  action  and  union  into  one  mass(m). 

The  resumed  inquiry  into  the  philosophy  of  the  subject  was 
terminated  by  a  notice  of  the  researches  of  M«  Ch.  Devilie  on 
the  comparative  density  of  certain  rocks  and  minerals  in  the 
crystallized  and  ^n  the  vitreous  forms,  which  had  been  made 
public  since  the  delivery  of  the  first  lecture.  These  establish 
the  fact  that  felspar,  labradorite,  pyroxene,  peridote,  and  other 
natural  silicates,  whether  of  alkalies  or  of  earths^  and  oxide  of 
iron,  are  all  of  higher  specific  gravity  in  the  crystalline  state 
than  when  fused  into  glass.  And  this  is- the  case  not  only  with 
these  comparatively  simple  combinations  of  silicic  acid,  but  also 
(as  the  experiments  of  M.  Devilie,  in  conjunction  with  former 
researches  of  M.  Guslav  Bischoff,  have  shown)  with  the  more 
compound  silieatest,  constituting  stony  and  glassy  lavas,  basalt, 
and  granite,  and  whether  their  vitoeous  forms  exist  in  nature,  or 
are  produced  by  artificial  fusion.  These  facts,  it  was  observed 
by  the  lecturer,  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  view  originally 
taken  by  Mr.  Gregory  Watt,  and  subsequently  verified  by 
Professor  Graham,  as  noticed  in  the  first  lecture,  that  heat  is 
evolved  on  the  passage  of  bodies  from  the  vitreous  to  the  crystal* 
line  state ;  M.  Devilie  having  shown  that  the  latter  is  a  more 

(m)  This  phenomenon  appears  to  have  been  first  recorded  in  science  b^ 
H.  Pouillet  in  his  Elements  of  Physics^  and  was  cited  from  that  work  by  Sir 
Hemj  T.  De  la  Bdehe  in  his  Bestotrchts  in  Theoretical  Cfeoioffy,  published  in 
1SS4.  The  EngHsk  specimens  desoribsdin  the  lecture  were  met  with  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Atheneum  at  Plymouthin  the  foUgwing  year.  It  is  applied 
by  Sir  Henry  to  illustrate  the  consolidation  of  sand-stones,  but  oonsid^ing 
the  peculiar  nature  of  glass,  and  its  state  of  very  unstable  equilibriam,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  nature  of  its  adhesion  really  throws  any  light 
on  that  Biibject,eitept  indeed  so  flur  as  to  show  genersUy  that  attraction  is 
being  exerted  and  consolidation  effiMted  where  no  obrious  farces  are  in 
action.  But  the  consolidation  of  mortars,  to  explain  which  it  has  also  been 
utplied,  is  probably  a  very  similar  phenomenon,  for  the  molecular  state  of 
the  interior  portions  of  the  plate  glass  may  be  conoeired  strongly  to  resemble 
that  of  .Mfmcrter. 
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dense  state  of  matter  of  the  former^  and  the  heat  being  almost 
invariably  evolved  when  bodies  pass  from  a  rarer  to  a  denser 
state,  what  is  termed  their  ipedfic  heat  being  diminished. 

The  composition,  as  ascertained  by  analysis,  of  various  descrip- 
tions of  foreign  glass,  Italian,  German,  and  French,  was  then 
stated,  in  addition  to  the  particnlars  of  a  similar  nature  given  in 
the  fonner  lecture*  Among  these  was  an  ancient  plate  glass 
from  Veniee,  analyzed  by  Berthier,  containing  silica  68.6,  potash 
6.9y  soda  8.1,  and  lime  11,  with  minute  proportions  of  mag* 
nesia,  alumina,  and  oxide  of  iron*  This  is  preferred  by  the 
French  opticians  to  their  own  glass  of  St.  Gobain,  being  les9 
hygrometric.  It  is  also  untinged  either  with  blue  or  green, 
having  merely  a  slight  smoky  hue.  A  Bohemian  glass  closely 
resembling  that  which  the  chemists  of  Liebig's  school  assert  to 
be  preferable  to  those  of  almost  every  other  kind,  for  the  tubes 
employed  in  organic  analysis,  is  composed,  according  to  Berthier, 
of  silica  71.7,  potash  12.7,  soda  2.5,  lime  10.3,  with  minute  pro* 
portions  of  alumina  and  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese.  A 
variety  of  French  tube  glass  consists,  according  to  the  same 
chemist,  of  silica  69.2,  potash  15.8,  soda  3,  lime  7.6,  with  small 
quantities  of  magnesia  and  alumina.  The  varieties  of  French 
green-bottle  glass  analysed  by  Dumas,  one  of  them  from  Sevres, 
containing  nearly  30  per  cent,  of  lime,  with  about  6  of  alkali, 
and  not  more  than  from  46  to  54  of  silica,  must,  it  would  seem, 
be  liable  to  be  corroded  by  acid  liquors. 

Some  remarks  were  here  introduced  on  the  importance  of 
the  recent  abolition  of  the  Excise  duties  on  glass,  in  reference 
especially  to  the  manufacture  of  genuine  and  perfect  green- 
bottle  glass  for  chemical  and  philosophical  purposes.  Being 
stronger,  harder,  and  much  less  fusible  than  other  kinds  of 
ordinary  glass,  it  is  very  useful  for  tubes  and  small  retorts; 
and  being  less  hygrometric,  it  is  better  adapted  for  electrical 
apparatus,  as  was  observed  long  ago  by  Dr.  Priestley. 

The  history,  properties,  and  composition  of  Faraday's  heavy 
optical  glasses,  not  containing  alkali,  but  consisting  severally  of 
borate  of  lead,  two  varieties  of  silicated  borate  of  lead,  and  sili- 
cated  tri-borate  of  lead,  were  also  briefly  noticed,  their  high  specific 
gravity  (4.2,  5.44,  6.40,  while  that  of  the  best  flint  glass  used  for 
lenses  is  only  3.61 6)»  optical  characters,  and  perfect  insulating 
power  for  electricity,  being  pointed  out. 

A  few  observations  on  the  relation  of  glass  to  radiant  forces  in 
general,  including  the  transcalescence  or  diathermancy  of  the 
different  kinds  known  in  the  arts,  concluded  the  lecture,  some  of 
the  results  obtained  by  M.  Melloni  on  the  latter  subject  being 
recited.  In  his  experiments,  of  the  rays  of  heat  proceeding  from 
an  Argand  lamp,  Guinand's  flint  glass  for  telescopes  allowed  67 
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per  cent,  to  pass  through  it,  absorbing  the  remaining  33  ;  English 
and  French  flint  glass  allowed  64  or  65  per  cent,  to  pass;  plate- 
glass  about  60 ;  French  crown  glass  (probably  manufactured  for 
optical  purposes)  58  ;  French  window  glass  from  50  to  54,  and 
English  crown  glass  49  per  cent. 
^  -  -         -       -  - 

OHXaXNAIi  AND  BXTRAOTED  ARTIOUBS. 


EXPERIMENTS  AND  OBSERVATIONS  UPON  THE 
DAMAGED  STATE  OF  THE  POTATO-CROP, 

Now  unhappib/  so  prevalent  in  many  parts  of  England,  Frawe,  Belgium^  ifc, 
BY  ANDREW   »IIE,  M.D.,  F.R.8.,  &C. 

In  a  recent  visit  to  Weald  Hall»  in  Essex,  the  residence  of 
that  distinguished  agriculturist,  C.  T.  Tower,  Esq.,  samples  of 
potatoes  which  had  undergone  different  degrees  of  decomposi- 
tion, instead  of  the  usual  ripening  process  in  autumn,  were 
put  into  my  hands.  The  soft  pulpy  portions  of  the  potatoes 
m  which  the  organic  structure  was  entirely  destroyed,  gave  an 
alkaline  reaction  with  pink  litmus  paper,  and  afforded  ammonia 
by  distillation  at  the  heat  of  a  liquid  bath.  When  these  portions 
were  moistened  with  iodine  water,  they  became  very  faintly  blue, 
and  that  only  for  a  short  time.  Sound  potatoes,  on  the  other 
hand,  exhibit  a  very  marked  acid  reaction  with  blue  litmus 
paper,  owing  to  the  malic,  tartaric,  and  citric  acids  which  have 
been  discovered  in  them  by  different  Chemists,  and  they  continue 
to  possess  the  same  acidity  when  boiled  into  a  soft  mash.  In 
the  process  of  complete  decomposition  these  acids  seem  to  be 
in  a  great  measure  destroyed,  or  to  be  supersaturated  by  the 
ammonia  generated  during  the  putrefactive  fermentation  of  the 
azotized  constituents  of  the  potato. 

The  damaged  potatoes  which  are  not  pulpy,  but  still  pretty- 
firm  and  only  marked  with  brown  streaks  and  spots,  become 
very  waxy  when  boiled,  with  an  unpleasant  taste  and  odour ; 
they  are  still  acidulous,  and  become  blue  with  iodine  water,  but 
of  a  tint  neither  so  deep,  so  uniform,  nor  so  durable  as  slices- 
of  sound  potato  do.    The  potatoes  thus  damaged  afford  by 
grating  down  and  elutriation  through  a  scarce,  with  much  water 
and  subsidence,  a  slightly  coloured  starch,  of  which  the  darker 
portion  is  slimy  and  remains  on  the  top  of  the  deposit.     This 
brown  slime  may  be  washed  away  in  a  great  measure  by  skillful 
manipulation.     When  the  starch  is  then^mixed  with  water,  and 
left  to  itself  in  a  warm  place,  with  occasional  stirring  for  a  few 
days,  a  little  vinegar  is  formed,  which  dissolves  out  much  of  the 
remaining  impurity,  and  leaves  a  tolerably  white,  and  quite 
wholesome  fecula.     100  parts  of  these  stained  potatoes  lose  from 
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77  to  78  per  cent,  by  being  dried  in  a  gentle  steam  beat,  whereas 
100  parts  of  sound  potatoes  lose  only  75  parts  upon  an  average. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  manufacture  of  fecula  from  po- 
tatoesy  has  been  so  little  cultivated  in  this  kingdom ;  for  in  an 
unpropitious  season  like  the  present,  the  calamity  might  have 
been  considerably  abated  by  working  up  all  the  damaged  tubers 
without  delay  into  starch,  dextrine,  &c. 

In  most  of  the  fields  where  the  potato-crop  has  suffered,  the 
injury  is  not  general,  but  exhibits  many  apparently  anomalous 
exceptions;  the  roots  of  a  portion  of  one  row  being  sound, 
while  tiiose  of  a  contiguous  one  in  the  same  circumstances  are 
diseased.  I  am  hence  led  to  seek  for  some  co-operating  cause 
of  the  phenomenon,  besides  the  defect  of  sunshine  and  excess  of 
moisture,  to  which  it  has  been  ascribed  ;  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  cause  more  probable  than  electricity,  which  has  been  unusually 
active  in  the  atmosphere  all  this  season.  This  power  is  charac- 
terized by  the  capricious  nature  of  its  ravages.  It  is  a  pity  that 
so  little  attention  has  hitherto  been  bestowed  upon  the  influence 
of  this  all-pervading  agent  in  vegetation.  It  would  be  easy  to 
erect  upon  lofty  poplar  and  other  hedge-row  trees,  copper  con* 
ducting  rods,  and  thereby  to  lead  the  electricity  along  the  water- 
drain  courses  of  a  field.  The  plants  on  a  piece  of  ground  placed 
in  this  predicament,  could  hardly  suffer  injury  from  atmospherical 
electricity.  The  agency  of  electricity  in  vegetation  should  also 
be  tried  on  an  extensive  scale,  by  keeping  cast-iron  fiower-pots 
permanently  electrified,  some  negatively  and  others  positively, 
by  means  of  a  constant  voltaic  battery.  In  the  northern  parts  of 
this  island  and  of  Europe,  which  are  less  subject  to  electrical 
meteors,  the  potato  disease  was  never  produced  by  the  gloomy 
wet  weather  to  which  these  countries  are  very  liable.  The  da- 
maged potatoes  after  being  boiled  in  abundance  of  water  and 
well  drained,  have  been  fouud  to  fatten  pigs  very  well,  and  to 
cause  no  indisposition  in  these  animals. 

13,  Charlotte  Street,  Bedford  Square, 
September  20A»  1845. 

THE  POTATO-BLIGHT. 

Much  excitement  and  alarm  have  recently  prevailed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  discovery  that  the  potatoes  in  many  districts 
have  been  attacked  by  a  disease  which  renders  them  unfit  for 
use  as  food.  So  extensive  is  the  mischief  resulting  from  this 
disease,  that  in  many  places  whole  crops  have  been  found  to  be 
hardly  worth  the  digging.  The  disease  has  already  extended 
through  many  counties  in  the  south,  and  some  in  the  north  of 
England.  It  has  spread  through  Germany,  Holland,  and  Bel- 
gium, in  some  of  which  countries  dysentery,  cholera,  and  other 
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f<»m8  of  disease  are  said  to  have  been  brought  on  by  the  use  of 
the  diseased  potatoes.  At  6rst  there  were  no  accounts  of  the 
appearance  of  the  disease  in  Ireland ;  but  it  is  now  said  to  have 
unequivocally  appeared  there,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  to 
what  extent  it  may  yet  go.  The  disease  seems  first  to  attack 
the  haulm  of  the  plant ;  and  on  reaching  the  tuber,  its  injurious 
effects  are  principally  confined  to  the  non-amylaceous  part,  so 
that  it  has  been  recommended  at  once  to  separate  the  starch 
from  the  diseased  tubers.  The  starch  so  prepared  has  been 
found  to  be  perfectly  sound  and  good.  There  are  at  present 
many  speculations  as  to  the  cause  and  nature  of  this  disease  ; 
and  many  investigations  are  in  progress,  with  the  view  of  deter- 
mining these  points,  but  nothing  satisfactory  has  yet  been  made 
out.  We  shall  probably  advert  to  the  subject  in -a  subsequent 
number ;  meanwhile  we  subjoin  the  following  statement  which 
has  been  published  by  practical  men : — 

THE  POTATO-CROP. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Hadleigh  Parmers'  Clab>n  Friday,  Sept  IStb,  the 
lamentable  failure  of  the  potato-crop  formed  the  principal  subject  of  discus- 
sion. In  the  hope  of  alUying  the  alarm  which  prevails  in  the  neighbourhood 
respecting  the  use  of  potatoes  that  have  become  partially  injured,  and  also  of 
suggesting  a  method  by  which  a  large  amount  of  wholesome  food  may  be 
saved  from  such  as  would  otherwise  be  thrown  away,  or  given  to  pigs,  it  was 
resolFed  that  a  statement  should  be  circulated,  expressing  the  opinions  of 
the  club  on  these  subjects  : — 

I.  It  appears  to  be  certain,  that  the  failure  is  entirely  owing  to  the 
season  baring  been  nnsuited  to  fully  perfecting  the  tubers  of  most  of  the 
varieties  of  the  potato. 

II.  Whererer  the  leaves  and  stems  are  dead,  it  is  advisable  to  dig  up  the 
crop  as  speedily  as  possible  ;  and  to  select  the  best  tubers  (to  be  kept  apart 
from  the  rest)  for  seed  potatoes.  It  is  probable  there  will  be  a  great  scarcity 
when  sets  will  be  wanted,  unless  precautions  are  pretty  generally  adopted 
for  saving  the  best. 

III.  The  potatoes  thus  separated  for  sets,  should  be  preserved  with  more 
care  than  usual.  Tbey  should  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible,  and  examined  at 
intervals,  to  see  whether  any  of  them  are  b^iuning  to  decay,  and  all  such 
should  be  immediately  removed. 

IV.  The  spotted  and  decaying  potatoes  should  be  carefully  picked  out 
from  among  such  as  are  to  be  preserved  in  store  for  winter  and  spring  use. 

V.  As  there  is  great  danger  from  a  single  decaying  potato  being  left  in 
contact  with  others  in  the  same  heap,  lest  it  should  tend  to  rot  all  around  it, 
care  must  be  taken  to  stack  the  store  potatoes  in  layers,  with  sand  or  dry 
earth  between  them,  and  so  that  each  potato  may  be  prevented  from  touch- 
ing its  neighbours.  A  trench  might  be  advantageously  dug  around  the 
store  ;  and  if  the  whole  were  thatched  it  would  tend  to  keep  them  very  dry. 
It  will  be  advisable  to  delay  the  operation  of  clamping  as  long  as  possible, 
to  allow  the  potatos  to  dry  the  more  thoroughly. 

VI.  The  progress  of  decay  in  the  spotted  potatoes  may  be  stopped  fat 
least  for  some  time)  by  exposing  them  in  dry  situations  to  the  light,  but 
their  decay  will  proceed  if  tbey  are  placed  in  the  dark,  or  on  moist  ground. 

VII.  If  the  decaying  parts  are  pared  olf,  or  cut  out,  the  rest  of  the  potato 
is  perfectly  wholesome.  Many  idle  rumours  have  prevailed  to  the  contrary, 
which  are  unworthy  of  credit 

VIII.  If  the  decaying  potatoes  have  not  passed  to  a  state  of  putridity,  they 
may  be  safely  given  to  pigs  :  but  they  would  be  improved  by  being  scalded, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  salt 
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IX.  It  seems  to*  be  a  providential  arrangement  tbat  as  yet  tbe  really 
nutritire  portion  of  the  potato  is  rery  little  injured ;  even  in  those  tubers 
which  have  become  partially  decayed,  and  appear  to  be  wholly  unfit  for  food. 
The  nutritious  portion  of  the  potato  consists  of  delicate  white  grains  of 
SUrch-like  matter,  which  are  enclosed  in  little  cells.  When  the  cells  are 
broken  the  grains  fall  out,  and  collecting  together  form  a  beautifully  white 
flour.  It  is  very  easy  to  separate  this  flour  from  the  rest  of  the  substance 
of  the  potato  ;  and  if  a  few  persons  in  different  villages  would  undertake  to 
make  the  method  generally  known  among  the  poor,  avast  amount  of  whole* 
some  food  may  yet  be  secured  to  them,  which  otherwise  they  will  suffer  to 
perish.  From  an  experiment  that  has  been  tried  during  the  past  week,  it 
appears  that  where  mha,  of  flour  can  be  extracted  from  a  bushel  of  sound 
potatoes,  81bs.  can  be  procured  from  such  aa  have  become  so  far  decayed  as 
to  be  useless  as  an  article  of  food. 

X.  To  obtain  tbe  flour  separate  from  the  decaying  cells,  the  potatoes 
•bonid  be  first  very  thoroughly  washed,  so  that  not  a  particle  of  dirt  remains 
upon  them ;  they  should  then  be  finely  grated  with  a  bread-grater  into  a  tub 
of  water,  and  the  pulp  well  stirred  about  to  separate  the  particles  of  starcb 
as  much  as  possible  from  their  cells.  The  whole  should  then  be  left  to 
settle,  and  the  heavier  particles  of  starch  will  soon  fall  to  the  bottom,  whilst 
the  lighter  skin  and  cells  will  settle  above  them,  and  may  be  poured  off 
with  the  water.  The  mass  of  flour  formed  by  the  settling  of  the  particles 
should  be  washed  two  or  three  times  more,  by  pouring  water  upon  it  and 
stirring  it  about,  and  again  leaving  it  to  settle  as  before.  After  the  flour  is 
considered  to  be  sufficiently  washed,  it  must  be  spread  upon  a  cloth,  placed 
on  a  board  in  the  sun,  or  in  a  warm  room,  to  dry  ;  or  it  may  be  dried  io  tbe 
oven  after  tbe  bread  has  been  removed.  It  may  then  be  kept  for  any  length 
of  time,  and  when  wanted,  used  like  wheat  flour  for  making  puddings,  occ. 
This  process  will  be  sufficient  for  common  purposes,  but  a  more  perfect 
method  may  be  described,  by  which  the  potato  flour  can  be  procured  in  its 
purest  state,  in  which  it  is  frequently  sold  for  arrow-root,  and  by  a  variety 
of  other  names  as  a  delicate  food  for  weak  digestions,  for  children,  and  for 
tbe  sick. 

XI.  The  more  perfect  process  for  obtaining  the  flour  in  the  form  of 
British  arrow-root  is  as  follows  : 

1.  Thoroughly  wash  the  potatoes. 

2.  Peel  away  the  skin,  without  cutting  off  much, 

3.  Grate  the  peeled  potatoes  finely  into  a  pulp. 

4.  Place  the  pulp  on  a  hair  sieve,  pour  water  over  it,  stirring  it  about 

well,  till  the  water  ceases  to  pass  through  with  'a  milky  appearance. 

5.  The  pulp  left  on  the  sieve  may  be  thrown  away,  and  the  milky  water 

put  aside  to  settle. 

6.  IVhen  the  particles  of  starcb  have  all  settled,  the  water  should  be 

poured  off,  and  fresh  water  added,  the  whole  stirred  up  afresb# 
and  allowed  to  settle  again. 

7.  These  washings  may  be  repeated  four  or  five  times,  when  the  staroh 

will  have  assumed  the  character  of  arrow-root,  and  will  have 
become  white  as  snow,  whilst  the  water  will  now  be  perfectly  clear. 

8.  The  prepared  flour  must  be  thoroughly  dried,  and  may  be  kept  for 

any  length  of  time  in  jars  or  casks. 

XIT.  When  a  dish  of  potatoes  is  about  to  be  obtained  from  the  inside  parts 
of  such  as  are  only  partially  decayed,  instead  of  peeling  them,  tbe  decayed 
parts  may  be  grated,  and  whatever  starch  can  be  extracted  from  these  parts 
might  be  added  to  the  boiled  potatoes.  Thus  verj  little  will  be  lost  of  tbe 
whole  amount  of  nourishment  which  the  potatoes  would  have  contained  if 
they  had  been  quite  sound.  In  many  cases  it  may  be  more  convenient  to 
keep  such  gratings  for  three  or  four  days,  till  enough  has  been  collected  to 
make  it  better  worth  while  to  complete  the  process. 

XIII.  In  times  of  scarcity  it  may  be  useful  for  persons  to  be  made  KWfot 
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•f  tbe  fact,  that  excdlent  starch-like  arrow-root  mav  be  procured  from  cer* 
tain  wild  plants.  In  the  Isle  of  Portland,  some  of  the  poor  are  in  tbe  habi^ 
of  preparing  it  from  the  tnbers  of  the  plant  commonly  called  "  lords  and 
ladies"  {Arm  macukthtm.)  Tbe  tubers  are  well  washed  and  grated,  and  tbe 
pulp  treated  like  that  of  the  potato*  The  process  gets  rid  of  an  acrid  juice 
with  which  the  fresh  tuber  abounds.  This  sort  of  arrow- root  is  sold  in  the 
oeighbourhood  of  Weymouth  for  about  eightpence  per  pound. 

XIV.  It  was  suggested  that  local  companies  or  societies  might  be  formed, 
to  boy  up  the  decaying  potatoes,  and  to  employ  some  of  the  poor  to  prepare 
Hke  starch,  which  could  be  sold  at  little  or  no  loss.  It  is  the  practice  in 
Scotland,  when  the  store  potatoes  are  found  to  be  frozen,  to  extract  the  starch 
from  them  in  the  manner  described. 


A  DESCaaiPTION  OF  A  NEW  PB0CBS8  FOR 

THE  DETECTION  OF  ARSENIC  IN  ORGANIC  TISSUES 

AND  FLUIDS. 

BV  11.  LETHE BT,  M.B., 
Lecturer  on  Chemistry  at  the  Medical  School  of  the  London  Hospital. 

All  who  have  been  much  engaged  in  medico-legal  inquiries, 
are  aware  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  detection  of  arsenic 
in  organic  compounds,  and  when  it  happens  that  these  difficulties 
cross  the  path  of  the  early  manipulator,  they  are  truly  insur- 
moantabie.  Now,  it  is  with  the  view  of  removing  some  of  them, 
that  I  have  ventured  to  trespass  upon  the  attention  of  your 
Society,  believing  that  the  process  which  I  am  abont  to  propose, 
will  not  only  effect  so  much,  but  will  be  found  applicable  to  all 
the  purposes  of  the  Toxicologist,  and  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the 
most  inexperienced  operator.  I  may  premise,  however,  that  there 
is  no  novelty  in  the  principles  of  the  process — on  the  contrary,  it 
is  founded  entirely  upon  the  well-known  discoveries  of  Marsh, 
Lassaigne,  Soubeiran,  Reinsch,  and  others,  and  it  may  save  time 
if  I  briefly  refer  to  them. 

In  the  year  1836  Mr.  Marsh,  of  Woolwich,  observed  that  when 
hydrogen  was  liberated  from  any  fluid  containing  arsenious  acid 
ID  solution,  it  entered  into  combination  with  the  metal  of  this 
acid,  and  formed  a  combustible  gas,  whose  flame  exhibited  certain 
very  distinctive  characters ;  since  then  it  has  been  found  that 
the  experiment  afforded  one  of  the  most  delicate  means  of 
detecting  this  poison ;  unfortunately  its  application  could  not  be 
made  general,  by  reason  of  a  great  many  fallacies  and  impedi« 
ments  which  arose  out  of  it.  These  were  considered  to  be  so 
serious,  and  the  test  itself  so  good,  that  almost  every  Chemist 
used  his  efforts  to  remove  them,  and  as  a  consequence,  a  multitude 
of  suggestions  were  put  forth,  but  to  my  thinkin^^,  the  whole 
subject  has  been  complicated  rather  than  improved  by  it,  for 
scarcely  one  of  them  can  be  made  applicable  in  a  judicial  inquiry. 

It  is  i>ot  my  purpose,  however,  to  discuss  all  these,  it  will  be 
sufficient  if  i  merely  refer  to  the  one  or  two  whose  principles 
have  been  involved  in  the  subsequent  part  of  this  paper.     For 
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instance,  Lassaigne  has  proposed  to  test  the  gas  which  is  gene- 
rated during  Marsh's   process,  by  transmitting  it  through  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  having  observed  that  when  arseniu- 
retted    hydrogen,    the    gas    in    question,    was    brought   into 
contact  with  such  a  solution,  a  double  decomposition  ensued, 
the  metallic  silver  being  precipitated  as  black   fiocculi  upon 
one  hand,  while  on  the  other,  the  nascent  elements,  arsenicum 
and  oxygen,  entered  into  combination,   and  remained  iu  the 
solution  in  the  state  of  arsenious  acid.     About  the  same  time, 
Berzelius,  Liebig,  and  some  others,  proposed  a  second  test  for 
the  gas:  it  was  founded  on  the  discovery  of  Soubeiran,  that 
when  arseniuretted  hydrogen  was  made  to  traverse  a  red-hot  tube, 
the  affinities  of  its  elements  were  coerced,  and  the  arsenicum 
deposited  in  the  form  of  a  bright  metallic  ring ;  other  reactions 
suggested  themselves  as  the  means  of  proving  the  nature  of  this 
ring.     Lastly,  in  1842,  Reinsch  reported  that  a  strip  of  clean 
copper  had  the  power,  under  certain  circumstances,  of  decom- 
posing an  arsenical  solution,  and  of  precipitating  the  arsenicum 
as  a  steel-gray  film,  which  adhered  to  the  surface  of  the  coppen 
This  was  a  most  important  announcement,  inasmuch  as  it  appeared 
to  offer  a  ready  means  of  eliminating  the  organic  matters,  which 
were  such  \  source  of  impediment.    Like  many  others,  I  entered 
into  the  enquiry  with  a  great  deal  of  expectation,  but  after  some 
little  experience,   became  convinced  that  the  test  was  neither 
certain  nor  delicate :  it  was  true  that  the  copper  would  withdraw 
every  and  the  smallest  trace  of  arsenic,  but  when  this  quantity 
was  minute,  it  was  by  no  means  easy  to  detect  it  afterwards.   Re- 
flecting upon  thesecircumstances,  and  upon  the  exceeding  delicacy 
of  Marsh's  test,  I  was  led  to  believe  that  if  I  were  to  use  some 
other  metal,  which  had  not  only,  like  copper,  the  faculty  of  with- 
drawing the  poison,  but  would  also  serve  for  the  generation  of 
hydrogen,  I  might  then  be  able  to  combine  the  advantages  of 
both  the  preceding  tests,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  a  means  of 
avoiding  their  impediments.     In  this  I  was  successful,  and  after 
experimenting  with  a  great  number  of  metals,  found  that  zinc 
possessed  such  a  property  in  the  most  eminent  degree,  removing 
every  trace  of  arsenic  from  the  organic  fluid,  and  forming  an 
alloy  from  which  arseniuretted  hydrogen  could  be  developed  with 
the  greatest  facility.     Iron  and  some  other  metals  have  a  similar 
property  ;  but  they  are  objectionable,  because  of  the  sulphur  and 
other  impurities  with  which  they  are  contaminated. 

The  process  which  I  have  adopted  may  be  divided  into  three 
stages : — 

1st.  The  eduction  of  the  arsenicum. 

2d.  The  conversion  of  it  into  arseniuretted  hydrogen. 

3d.  The  application  of  the  various  tests  to  this  gas  and  its 
products. 
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Stage  1.  The  Eduction  of  the  Arsenicum. — ^Thc  coDtenU  of 
the  stomach  or  other  organic  liquida  are  to  be  slightly  acidulated 
with  nitric  acid ;  about  ten  drops  to  the  ounce  will  generally  be 
found  sufficient,  then  filtered  or  strained  through  muslin,  and 
introduced  into  a  flask  with  about  two  drachms  of  granulated 
zinc.  The  whole  is  to  be  kept  at  the  boiling-point  for  half  an  hour, 
taking  care  that  the  ebullition  is  not  carried  on  too  rapidly,  and 
that  Uie  mixture  is  kept  acid  bj  the  occasional  addition  of  a  drop 
or  so  of  nitric  acid ;  during  this  time,  the  arsenic^  if  any  is  pre- 
sent, will  be  precipitated  on  the  zinc,  giving  it  a  grayish-black 
appearance.  The  zinc  must  then  be  removed,  and  washed  again 
and  again  with  boiling  water,  so  as  to  remove  every  trace  of 
organic  matter.  It  is  now  in  a  condition  to  be  used  in  the  second 
stage  of  the  process. 

If  we  have  a  solid  tissue  to  examine,  such  as  the  liver,  intestines, 
or  muscular  fibre,  a  preparatory  process  must  be  adopted ;  it 
must  be  cut  up  into  small  pieces,  and  placed  in  a  porcelain 
evaporating  dish,  then  covered  with  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of 
muriatic  acid  with  one  of  nitricf  and  evaporated  to  dryness, 
taking  care  that  it  does  not  boil  very  rapidlv  during  the  process } 
by  this  means  the  tissue  will  be  completely  destroyed,  and  the 
arsenical  compound,  whatever  it  may  happen  to  be,  t:onverted 
into  arsenic  acid.  This  remains  with  the  charred  mass,  which  is 
to  be  broken  up,  and  boiled  in  two  or  three  successive  portions 
of  water,  then  filtered,  and  having  noticed  that  the  mixed 
liquors  are  acid,  they  are  to  be  introduced  into  a  flask  with 
granulated  zinc,  and  proceeded  with  as  before. 

Stage  2.  The  conversion  of  the  arsenic  into  the  state  of 
arseniuretted  hydrogen  gas. — This  is  effected  by  introducing  the 
zinc  with  some  dilute  sulphuric  acid  into  an  apparatus  which  I 
have  modified  from  Marsh's.  It  consists  of  two  upright  stems, 
connected  at 
the  bottom  by  a 
piece  (6)  bent  as 
in  the  figure. 
One  of  these 
stems  (a)  has 
a  single  bulb 
placed  near  the 
top»  to  serve  as 
a  reservoir  for 
the  acid.  The 
other  stem  has 
a  couple  of 
bulbs,  one  large 
and  close  to  the 
bottom,        the 
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Other  a  little  above  it — ^tbe  first  genres  to  hold  the  zinc,  the  second 
to  break  any  bubbles  or  froth  which  may  happen  to  rise.  The  cross- 
piece  (6)  is  bent  into  the  form  represented  in  the  figure,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  any  of  the  gas  frombackingand  escaping  through 
the  stem  (a);  and  with  the  view  of  keeping  the  zinc  from  falling 
into  the  tube  below  the  bulb  in  the  second  stem,  it  is  advisable  to 
introduce  a  small  piece  of  glass  tubing  narrowed  to  a  point,  and 
loosely  fitting  the  lower  part  of  the  stem,  as  in  the  figure  (c). 
A  cap  {d)  is  cemented  to  the  upper  part  of  the  stem,  and  into  this 
the  stop-cock  {e)  screws.  Two  pieces  are  to  be  ground  air-tight 
into  the  upper  opening  of  this  stop-cock,  and  so  adapted  that 
they  may  be  removed  at  pleasure.  One  of  these  pieces  ff)  is  a 
jet  for  burning  the  gas,  the  other  (p)  an  elbow  to  which  a  tube  of 
Berlin  glass  {h^  six  inches  long,  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in 
bore,  can  be  connected  by  means  of  caoutchouc  or  bladder ; 
at  the  end  of  this,  another  tube  (t)  bent  once  at  right  angles  is 
adapted,  and  its  lower  leg  made  to  dip  into  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver.  All  these  joints  and  fastenings  must  of  course  be  air- 
tight. When  these  arrangements  are  ready,  the  arsenicatedzinc 
is  to  be  introduced  into  the  bulb,  the  stop-cock  screwed  on,  and 
the  bent  elbow  (g),  with  its  attached  tubes,  fixed  as  in  the 
drawing.  On  pouring  dilute  sulphuric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1080,  and 
composed  of  one  acid  and  seven  water  upon  the  zinc,  arseniu- 
retted  hydrogen  will  be  evolved :  this  is  to  be  conveyed  very 
slowly  through  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  when  it  begins 
to  blacken  it,  the  stop-cock  may  be  turned,  the  bent  elbow  removed 
for  a  time,  and  the  jet  (/)  substituted  ;  we  have  now  the  means  of 
firing  the  gas,  and  observing  the  appearance  of  the  fiame  and  its 
several  reactions  :  if  arsenic  is  present — 

(a.)  On  intersecting  the  flame  with  a  piece  of  white  unglazed 
porcelain,  there  will  be  a  black  deposit. 

(/3.)  On  holding  a  drop  of  the  several  reagents  on  a  piece  oC 
glass  over  the  flame  (not  in  it),  we  shall  obtain  their  characteristic 
precipitates. 

(y.)  If  the  combustion  is  carried  on  in  a  glass  tube,  and  the 
flame  made  to  touch  its  side,  there  will  be  a  black  and  a  white 
deposit,  together  with  the  odour  of  garlic. 

1  need  not  say  that  in  carrying  out  all  these  experiments  we 
should  use  as  little  gas  as  possible,  and  that  the  stop-cock  should 
be  always  turned  during  the  intervals  of  operating.  Having 
proceeded  thus  far,  the  jet  is  to  be  removed  and  the  elbow 
replaced.  Again  allow  the  gas  to  pass  slowly  through  the  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  while  this  is  in  progress,  apply  the  heat 
of  a  spirit-lamp  to  the  tube  of  Berlin  glass,  placing  it  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  caoutchouc  fastening  on  the  instrument  side ;  by 
this  means  the  gas  will  undergo  decomposition,  and  a  metallic 
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ring  of  arsetiicnm  deposited.  When  this  is  sufficiently  distinct, 
remove  the  spirit-lamp  to  its  distal  side,  and  there  get  a  second 
deposit.  Finally,  when  the  whole  of  the  zinc  has  become  dis- 
solved and  the  g^s  ceases  to  pass  over,  take  away  the  fastening 
which  holds  the  Berlin  tube  to  the  elbow  (^),  and  separate  the  two 
metallic  rings  by  fusing  the  tube  between  them  and  drawing  it 
out;  keep  one  as  evidence,  and  subject  the  other  to  the  follow- 
ing tests : — 

1st.  Fit  a  cork  to  the  bent  tube  (t), 
which  should  still  be  attached  to  the 
Berlin  piece;  adapt  it  to  a  small  flask 
containing  the  ingredients  for  generating 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  allow  this 
gas  to  pass  slowly  over  it,  then  cau- 
tiously apply  heat,  so  as  to  convert  the 
metallic  ring  into  the  yellow  or  red 
sulphuret. 

2dly.  When  this  is  completed,  the 
flask  is  to  be  emptied  of  its  contents,  and 
a  little  muriatic  acid  put  in  their  place ;  | 
on  boiling  this,  the  gaseous  acid  will  ^ 
be  evolved,  and  made  to  pass  over  the  ring  of  sulphuret— if  it  is 
an  arsenical  one  no  change  will  be  induced  in  it,  while  an 
antimonral  ring  will  be  dissolved. 

8dly.  Remove  the  flask  with  the  muriatic  acid,  and  substitute 
one  containing  a  little  liquor  ammonia,  heat  will  liberate  this  in 
a  gaseous  form^  and  on  its  passing  over  the  arsenical  sulphuret 
it  will  dissolve  it — a  ring  of  antimonial  sulphuret,  or  of  sulphur 
alone,  would  not  be  aflected. 

These  reactions  will  point  out  the  nature  of  the  metallic  ring, 
but  we  have  a  further  means  of  investigating  the  product  by  the 
application  of  tests  to  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

1st.  Observe  how  much  it  has  been- darkened,  and  remember 
that  antimony  and  sulphur  will  produce  a  similar  discolouration, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  pure  hydrogen  would  have  effected  no 
change  whatever. 

2d.  Precipitate  the  whole  of  the  silver  by  a  slight  excess  of 
muriatic  acid,  boil  gently  for  a  short  time  and  filter. 

dd.  Evaporate  the  filtered  liquid  to  dryness — then  redissolve 
the  residue  in  a  little  distilled  water,  nentralize  it  with  a  drop  of 
ammonia  and  make  it  boil  so  as  to  expel  any  excess  of  the  latter. 
On  testing  it  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  a  brick-dust  preci- 
pitate of  arseniate  of  silver  will  be  produced,  if  arsenic  had  been 
present ;  while  there  is  no  change,  or  but  a  white  cloudiness,  if 
it  had  been  antimony  or  sulphur. 

Impediments. — As  far  .as  I  have  yet  been  abie  to  investigate  this 
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process,  I  have  found  but  one  impediment,  and  that  is  a  salt  of 
mercury,  which  gives  a  mercurial  coating  to  the  zinc,  and  so 
prevents  the  deposition  of  the  arsenic,  and  the  subsequent  action 
of  the  sulphuric  acid  upon  it.  This,  however,  must  exist  in  a 
very  considerable  quantity  to  ofier  any  serious  impediment,  and 
I  do  not  think,  therefore,  that  it  becomes  of  much  import. ; 

Fallacies* — ^The  fallacies  which  are  most  likely  to  be  met 
with  are  antimony  and  sulphur,  both  of  which  will  give  a  dark 
coating  to  the  zinc,  and  evolve  a  -gas  which  has  the  power  of 
blackening  the  nitrate  of  silver ;  but  Uiese  fallacies  are  completely 
guarded  against  in  the  subsequent  stages  of  the  process. 

Delicacy  of  the  TVs^.— Zinc,  when  boiled  in  acidulated  water 
which  contains  the  yp^j^-^^j^g  only  of  arsenious acid,  acquires  a 
coating  of  the  metal,  for  it  is  distinctly  manifested  in  the 
hydrogen  apparatus.  Again,  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  discover 
the  -^-A^jth  of  a  grain,  even  when  mixed  with  many  ounces  of 
organic  matter ;  and,  by  careful  management,  it  is  possible  to 
detect  a  much  smaller  quantity. 

Advantages  of  the  Process. — ^These  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
very  few  words : — It  is  of  easy  application,  free  from  impediments 
and  fallacies,  gives  certain  results,  and  above  all  will  detect 
very  small  quantities  of  the  poison,  and  that  in  whatever  shape 
it  may  happen  to  exist.  One  of  the  best  indications  of  its  value 
IS,  that  while  a  class  of  students,  during  the  preceding  session, 
were  unable  by  any  other  process  to  detect  arsenic  in  the 
muscles  of  a  dog  which  had  been  poisoned  and  buried  for  about 
eighteen  months,  yet  they  were  every  one  of  them  able  by 
this  mode  of  proceeding  to  demonstrate  its  presence  clearly  and 
distinctly. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  just  say  a  word  or  two  upon  the  pre- 
cautions to  be  observed* 

1st.  The  solutions  are  never  to  be  boiled  very  rapidly  in  any 
stage  of  the  process,  else  small  quantities  of  arsenic  will  be 
volatilized. 

2d.  Always  use  zinc  enough  to  precipitate  the  whole  of  the 
arsenic  in  a  thinfilmy  for  if  the  poison  has  been  present  in  great 
abundance,  the  zinc  acquires  such  a  thick  coating  of  the  arseni- 
cum,  that  the  whole  of  it  is  not  subsequently  rendered  gaseous 
by  the  sulphuric  acid,  but  remains  in  the  hydrogen  apparatus  in 
the  form  of  black  laminse;  when  this  happens  they  may  be 
collected  on  a  filter  and  reduced,  and  volatilized  in  a  Berzeiius 
tube. 

3d.  The  suspected  liquor  should  never  be  made  so  acid  as  to 
act  upon  the  zinc  and  liberate  a  gas.  Nitric  acid  is  preferred, 
because  it  does  not  generate  hydrogen,  which  might  be  a  source 
of  error  and  disappointment. 
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4th.  It  18  necessary  to  wash  the  zinc  very  carefully  before  it  is 
introduced  into  the  hydrogen  apparatus,  for  if  a  little  organic 
matter  remains  attached  to  it,  the  fluid  will  froth. 

5th.  The  reduction-tube  of  Berlin  glass  must  be  entirely  free 
from  lead  ;  this  may  be  known  by  first  heating  it,  and  passing  a 
current  of  pure  hydrogen  over  it  There  should  be  no  discolour* 
ation,  for  il'  this  happens  during  the  process,  it  is  likely  either  to 
mislead  or  mask  the  results. 

6th.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  arseniuretted  hydrogen  does 
not  pass  too  rapidly  through  the  nitrate  of  silver,  else  it  will  not 
suffer  complete  decomposition ;  and  there  will  be  a  di£Bculty  also 
in  getting  the  metallic  ring. 

7th.  It  is  of  the  last  importance  that  the  sulphuric  acid  and 
zinc  should  be  pure ;  and  to  be  certain  of  this  it  is  proper  to  test 
them  at  the  beginning,  by  passing  the  gas  which  results  from 
their  action  through  nitrate  of  silver,  and  observing  that  the 
solution  is  not  blackened. 

8th.  Delicacy,  cleanliness,  and  care  are  required  in  every 
stage  of  the  process,  and  no  part  of  the  material  should  l>e 
wasted. 


ON  THE  CHANGES  PRODUCED  ON  SOME  DRUGS 
AND  PHARMACEUTICAL  PREPARATIONS  BY  THE 
SOLAR  RAYS. 

BY  MR.  ROBERT  HUNT. 

It  has  long  been  noticed  that  a  peculiar  change  is  frequently 
produced  by  the  continued  exposure  of  medicinal  preparations  to 
the  influence  of  daylight,  a  change  not  merely  in  the  colour  of  the 
article,  but  in  its  medicinal  properties.  To  adduce  a  few 
instances,  ginger  (pulv.  ztngiberis  Jam.)  loses  its  fine  yellow 
colour,  and  becomes  white*  with  loss  of  its  pungency.  The 
powders  of  the  leaves  of  hemlock  (conium),  foxglove  (digitalis 
purpur.),  henbane  (hyo8cyamus),&c.^  become  a  dirty  yellow^  and 
when  this  change  has  taken  place,  it  is  well  known  that  no 
dependence  can  be  placed  upon  these  active  drugs  producing  their 
peculiar  influences  on  the  system.  The  powders  of  the  roots  of 
jalap  and  ipecacuanha  become  pale,  and,  particularly  the  former, 
are  rendered  comparatively  inert.  The  tinctures  of  cascarilla, 
catechu,  kino,  and  frequently  cinchona,  deposit  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  vegetable  matter  held  in  solution  by  the  spirit  on 
the  side  of  the  bottle  exposed  to  the  most  light ;  the  same  result 
takes  place  with  some  others.  In  chemical  preparations,  many 
very  remarkable  changes  take  place*  which  need  scarcely  be 
particularized.     The  changes  in  oxide  of  silver,  in  oxide  of 
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mercury,  and  in  nitric  acid,  have  frequently  been  described. 
The  effect  of  even  difTused  light  on  hydrocyanic  acid  is  familiar 
to  every  Druggist,  and  there  can  be  but  few  who  have  not 
observed  alterations  in  the  character  of  the  peroxide  of  mercury 
(red  precipitate)  and  the  chloride  of  mercury  (calomel)  by  the 
action  of  the  sun*8  rays.  The  bleaching  of  the  Hxed  oils  and  of 
wax  need  scarcely  be  mentioned,  but  the  influence  of  light  upon 
the  resins,  with  the  exception  of  guaiacum,  was  never  pointed 
out  until  the  publication  of  M.  Niepce's  photographic  researches. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  investigations  have  faieen  made  into 
any  of  these  changes :  I  am  therefore  induced  to  trouble  you  with 
a  few  remarks,  the  results  of  experiments  which  have  extended 
over  some  years,  and  which,  although  far  from  complete  as  a 
scientific  investigation,  have  the  merit  of  some  practical  and 
really  important  applications.  I  shall  not  detail  my  experiments, 
which  have  been  very  numerous  and  frequently  repeated,  but, 
for  the  present  at  least,  content  myself  witli  giving  the  general 
results  of  these  researches. 

It  will  be  necessary,  however,  to  describe  the  mode  adopted 
by  me  in  this  examination,  and  the  various  conditions  under 
which  the  experiments  were  made.  Having  selected  the  bright 
green  powder  of  the  leaves  of  the  medicinal  plants,  carefully 
dried  in  the  dark,  and  powdered  by  myself,  it  was  placed  in  dry 
and  warm  glass  tubes,  and  these  were  then  hermetically  sealed. 
Some  of  these  tubes  were  placed  aside  in  a  dark  cupboard  to 
serve  for  comparison  with  those  exposed  to  light;  other  tubes  of 
powder  were  now  exposed,  day  after  day,  to  the  action  of  the 
rays  of  a  prismatic  spectrum,  which  was  maintained  in  a  fixed 
position,  by  means  of  a  good  heliostat.  The  tubes  were  so  placed 
across  the  spectrum,  that  each  tube  was  kept  under  the  influence 
of  a  particular  ray.  Although  I  frequently  placed  seven  tubes  in 
the  seven  rays  of  the  spectrum  I  generally  used  only  three,  for  the 
following  reasons*  Sir  David  Brewster  considers  that  there  are  but 
three  primitive  colours  in  the  solar  beam :  red,  yellow^  and  blue ; 
and  that  all  the  other  colours  are  but  compounds  of  those  rays  with 
each  other.  My  researches  have  proved  to  me  that  the  three  great 
phenomenaof  the  solar  radiations — iioeit,  heat,  and  chemical 
ACTION,  have  their  points  of  maximum  power  in  three  distinct 
parts  of  the  spectrum  ;  the  red  rays  giving  the  largest  amount  of 
calorific  power,  the  maximum  intensity  of  light  residing  in  the  yel- 
low rays,  and  the  chemical  power  being  greatest  in  the  blue  rays. 
It  will,  therefore,  now  be  seen  that  by  using  three  tubes  only, 
the  vegetable  powder  under  examination  was  exposed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  heat  of  the  sun*s  rays — to  their  light — and  to  their 
chemical,  or,  as  I  have  proposed  to  term  it — Actinic  power. 
By  this  arrangement  I  soon  ascertained  that  the  decolorization 
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of  green  vegetable  powders  was  not  due  to  the  influence  of 
LIGHT,  as  the  powders  exposed  to  the  full  intensity  of  yellow 
light,  in  which  we  have  the  maximum  of  luminous  influence, 
underwent  no  change-— the  alteration  of  colour  was  in  nearly  all 
cases,  but  not  in  all,  first  set  up  under  the  influence  of  the  red 
rays.  No  great  difference  could,  however,  be  detected  betweea 
the  action  of  the  red  and  the  blue  rays.  Hence  we  learn,  that 
the  change  in  question  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  heating  and 
chemical  principles  of  the  sun's  rays.  By  using  two  spectra,  and 
so  arranging  them  that  the  blue  ray  of  the  one  fell  upon  the 
space  occupied  by  the  red  ray  of  the  other,  we  are  enabled  to 
examine  the  combined  action  of  these  rays — and  I  have  always 
found  the  result  to  be  a  very  rapid  bleaching  of  all  green  vege- 
table powders.  The  bleaching  of  the  brown  and  yellow  powders 
—jalap,  bark,  and  ginger,  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  blue  or 
chemical  rays.  The  chemical  examinations  which  I  have  made 
of  the  bleached  powders,  appear  to  show  that  an  absorption  of 
oxygen  takes  place  under  the  action  of  the  chemical  rays — but 
that  the  heat  rays  exert  their  power  principally,  if  not  entirely, 
in  removing  an  atom  of  combined  water. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  understand  how  very  important  the 
changes  effected  in  the  constitution  of  the  organic  body  roust  be, 
when  we  consider  the  very  great  differences  in  medicinal  effects 
produced  in  chemical  compounds,  by  the  addition  or  subtraction 
of  an  atom  of  oxygen  or  of  water. 

These  remarks  and  results  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  resins 
and  the  fixed  oils.  The  bleaching  of  the  fixed  oils  appears  to 
depend  almost  exclusively  on  the  action  of  the  blue  and  indigo 
rays  of  the  spectrum,  and  although  the  thermic  rays  produce  a 
little  effect  upon  tlie  resins,  it  is  in  no  respect  to  be  compared 
to  the  action  of  the  actinic  rays,  which  appear  to  liberate  a  portion 
of  oxygen,  by  which  solarized  is  rendered  much  more  soluble 
than  unsolarized  resin.  The  conversion  of  linseed  oil  into  a 
substance  resembling  caoutchouc  under  thci  influence  of  the  air, 
is  very  materially  modified  by  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays,  the 
blue  rays  accelerating  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  and  the  yellow 
and  red  rays  retarding  it. 

All  the  changes  which  have  yet  been  examined  upon  the  salts 
of  the  metallic  oxides,  appear  to  be  due  entirely  to  the  influence 
of  the  blue  and  violet  rays,  and  the  alterations  in  colour  and 
character  are  dependent  upon  the  liberation  of  one  atom  of  the 
gaseous  elementfrom  the  compound  •  The  phenomena  connected 
with  these  changes  are  now  under  investigation  by  the  author  of 
this  paper,  and  will  shortly  be  published  in  another  form. 

The  decomposition  of  (he  hydrocyanic  acid  under  the  influence 
of  the  solar  radiations  is  also  due  to  the  chemically  active  rays> 
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and  I  have  found  tbat  the  change  has  been  effected  more  speedily 
in  the  blue  and  indigo  rays  than  in  any  others.  We  have  in  this 
case  the  formation  of  ammonia,  and  the  precipitation  of  a  brown 
powder  which  appears  to  be  a  compound  of  nitrogen  and  carbon. 

Such  is  a  general  outline  of  the  results  to  which  my  researches 
have  at  present  led  me.  It  is  a  very  common  practice  for 
Druggists  and  manufacturers  to  put  those  pharmaceutical  pre« 
parations  which  are  liable  to  change  by  light  into  dark  purple 
coloured  bottles,  or  to  cover  white  glass  bottles  with  blue  paper, 
with  the  idea  that  the  quantity  of  light  admitted  is  then  so  small, 
that  no  change  can  take  place.  We  learn  from  these  investiga- 
tions, and  the  knowledge  is  of  great  practical  importance,  that 
no  plan  more  efficient  for  producing  rapid  decomposition  could 
be  adopted  than  the  use  of  blue  glass  bottles.  Light  positively 
acts  as  an  interfering  agent — this  light  is  obstructed  by  the  dark 
blue  glass,  and  the  pure,  or  nearly  pure  chemical  rays  are 
permitted  to  act  on  the  preparations  with  all  their  energy.  If 
instead  of  using  those  kinds  of  bottles,  others  prepared  of  a  neat 
form  from  the  ordinary  dark  green  bottle  glass  were  adopted, 
there  would  be  but  little  fear  of  any  decomposition  from  the 
solar  radiations.  Not  only  does  this  kind  of  green  glass  obstruct 
the  rays  of  light  to  a  great  extent,  but  nearly  all  the  calorific 
rays  are  shut  off,  and  the  actinic  or  chemical  rays  are  reduced  in 
quantity  and  force  in  a  very  remarkable  manner. 

For  bleaching  oils  there  can  be  no  question  but  purple  bottles 
would  be  by  far  preferable  to  any  other  colour  for  the  reasons 
above  explained. 
Lcmdon,  Sept  1,  1845. 


ERGOT    OF    RYE. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  Dr.  R.  G. 
Latham  observed — 

**  Tbat  he  coDsidered  ergot  to  be  on  tbe  increase  in  this  country.  When 
he  first  ben^an  to  observe  it,  eight  years  ago,  he  found  it  on  only  a  fenr  plants  i 
he  now  found  it  in  great  quantities.  He  had  collected  it  altogether  from 
eighteen  different  species  of  grasses.  It  had  also  increased  on  the  cnltirated 
grain,  and  he  believed  that  ergot  was  at  this  moment  increasing  absolutely 
and  indefinitely.  A  friend  of  his  attributed  the  increase  to  the  use  of  animal 
manure,  and  stated  that  he  had  always  found  the  ergot  most  abundant  in  the 
grasses  of  churchyards.'' 

We  are  not  quite  satisfied  as  to  the  accuracy  of  Dr.  Latham's 
conclusions.  We  believe  ergot  to  be  of  much  more  frequent 
occurrence  among  grasses  than  is  usually  supposed  ;  but  it  is  in 
general  overlooked.  Whenever  it  is  carefully  sought  for,  it  is 
usually  found  in  tolerable  quantity.  A  few  summers  ago  a  friend 
of  ours,  who  was  botanising  in  Greenwich  marshes,  accidentally 
discovered  no  less  than  eight  species  of  grasses  affected  with  it : 
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they  were,  Hordeum  murinumy  H.  pratense,  Lolium  perenne^ 
Festuca  pratensis,  Alopecurus  pratensis^  Ttiticum  repens^  Dac^ 
tylis  glomerata^  and  Arundo  phragmites. 

A  few  years  since  the  attention  of  the  Rev.  Professor  Henslow 
was  directed  to  the  subject,  in  consequence  of  his  having  under- 
taken to  draw  up  a  Report  on  the  Diseases  of  Wheat,  for  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society.  He  found  that  ergot  was  a  disease 
of  much  more  frequent  occurrence  than  he  had  anticipated.  In 
one  autumn  he  found  it  *'  in  four  different  fields  of  wheat,  and 
gathered  more  than  a  dozen  specimens,'^  and  he  adds — 

"  I  find  that  some  of  the  farioers  here  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  it 
to  satisfy  me  that  it  must  be  more  common  in  wheat  than  has  hitherto  been 
suspected.  Upon  asking  my  miller  to  search  for  me,  be  very  soon  picked 
out  about  three  dozen  ergots  from  two  bushels  of  revel- wheat,  which  had 
been  sent  to  be  ground  at  his  mill ;  and  he  said  that  be  had  left  at  least  as 
many  more  in  the  sample.  A  very  cursory  look  into  the  mouth  of  a  sack  of 
gleaned  wheat  then  at  the  mill,  also  furnished  me  with  three  or  four  more 
specimens.  Should  the  ergot  ever  prove  abundant  in  any  particular  crop,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  have  it  picked  out,  both  for  the  sake  of  purifying  the 
sample,  and  also  as  a  source  of  profit." 

It  has  been  suggested  to  us,  that  if  the  ergot  be  common 
amongst  the  grasses,  it  may  probably  prove  noxious  to  cattle. 
We  believe  there  is  no  reason  to  be  under  any  alarm  on  this 
point;  for  Block  tells  us  that  in  1811  twenty  sheep  ate  together 
nine  pounds  of  ergot  of  rye  for  four  weeks  without  any  ill  effects. 
In  another  instance,  twenty  sheep  consumed  thirteen  pounds-and- 
a-half  daily  for  two  months,  without  injury.  Thirty  cows  took 
together  twenty-seven  pounds  daily  for  three  months  with  im- 
punity ;  and  two  fat  cows  took,  in  addition,  nine  pounds  of  ergot 
daily,  with  no  other  obvious  effect  than  that  of  causing  them  to 
yield  a  milk  which  gave  a  bad  caseous  cream  and  inferior  butter. 

It  deserves  also  to  be  noticed,  that  when  ergot  of  rye  is  used  by 
veterinarians  to  promote  the  parturition  of  ruminant  animals, 
they  are  careful  to  allow  the  liquid,  through  which  it  is  diffused, 
to  trickle  down  the  oesopheegean  canal,  so  that  it  may  flow  through 
the  manyplies  into  the  fourth  or  villous  stomach ;  for  if  it  be 
introduced  into  the  paunch » it  remains  perfectly  inert. 

Link,  in  his  report  on  the  progress  of  Physiological  Botany 
during  the  year  1841,  has  given  a  brief  analysis  of  Mr.  Quekell's 
paper  on  ergot  (Ziitn.  Trans.,  vol.  xviii.),  in  which  this  production 
is  ascribed  to  a  minute  fungus,  called  by  Mr.  Quekett  ErgotcBtia 
ahorttfaciens.  Link  then  proceeds  to  criticise  the  opinion  as 
follows : — 

**  Quekett's  researches  and  reasons  afford  more  proof  against  the  origin  of 
the  ergot  from  a  fungus,  than  in  favour  of  it.  And  supposing  even  that  the 
fungus  only  did  occur  in  the  ergotized  grain,  and  did  not  grow  at  all  without 
it,  this  would  yet  be  no. sufficient  reason  for  the  assertion  that  it  was  the  cause 
of  the  ergot.  l&  Tubercularia  vulgaris  the  cause  of  the  dryness  of  wood,  because 
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it  ia  not  foand  upon  any  thing  else  than  dry  wood,  or  only  the  consequence? 
I  laid  drawinffs  of  the  ergot  before  the  Assembly  of  Naturalists,  at 
Florence  (1841),  in  which  the  grains  at  the  point  had  sprouted  out  into  three 
leaves ;  an  additional  reason  in  favour  of  the  ergot  being  only  a  monstrosity. 
It  still  remains  to  be  ascertained,  whether  the  excrescence  only  occurs  on  the 
icuteilum.  The  fungus,  which  Quekett  has  very  well  described,  is  an  Oidium, 
It  is  well  that  we  can  get  rid  of  such  an  abominable  term  as  ErgoteBtia,  badly 
formed  as  it  is  from  the  Greek  and  the  French.  The  observations  on  the 
different  modes  of  propagation  are  very  interesting ;  it  is  a  question,  how- 
ever, whether  they  are  not  the  result  of  an  optical  illusion." 

We  are  not  disposed  to  defend  the  generic  term  Ergotcelia  ; 
though  we  by  no  means  agree  with  the  German  botanists  in  their 
rigid  adhesion  to  the  Linniean  canons  on  nomenclature ;  as  we 
have  always  thought ''  ihat  it  is  of  little  real  importance  what 
name  an  object  bears,  provided  it  serves  to  distinguish  that  object 
from  everything  else." 

The  assertion  that  Quekett's  fungus  is  an  Oidium  is  not  new. 
We  heard  it  made,  soon  after  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Quekett's 
paper,  by  a  celebrated  English  fungologist. 

Link  adopts  F.  Bauer's  notion  that  the  ergot  is  a  monstrosity  ; 
Quekett,  on  the  other  hand,  contends  that  it  is  a  deformity 
caused  by  the  influence  of  a  parasitic  plant.  In  favour  of  the 
latter  opinion  may  be  urged  the  fact  that  the  parasite  has  been 
detected  in  every  ergotized  grass  which  has  been  examined : 
on  this  point,  English,  French,  und  German  writers  are  agreed. 
Surely,  then,  its  presence  cannot  be  said  to  be  accidental  ?  Its 
presence  on  other  parts  of  the  plant  than  the  ovary  is  no  argu- 
ment against  this  opinion — indeed,  Mr.  Quekett  admits  that  it 
may  grow  anywhere ;  but  it  only  gives  rise  to  ergot  when  it  enters 
the  plant  and  arrives  at  the  ovarium. 

There  is  one  very  strong  fact  in  favour  of  Mr.  Quekett's  opinion, 
and  with  which  Link  appears  to  be  unacquainted.  We  refer  now 
to  the  power  possessed  by  this  fungus  of  infecting  healthy  grains 
of  corn,  and  of  ergotizing  them.  This  fact  was  ascertained  by 
Mr.  Quekett  subsequently  to  the  publication  of  his  paper  in  the 
LinntBan  Transactions ;  but  an  account  of  his  experiments  was 
published  in  the  London  Medical  GazettCy  for  the  8th  of  Octo- 
ber,  1841. 

Twelve  healthy  grains  of  rye,  of  wheat,  and  of  barley,  all 
grown  in  neighbouring  Belds  in  Surrey,  were  placed  in  a  little 
water  in  a  plate,  and  a  few  ergots  of  wheat  added.  The  sporidia 
of  the  fungus  adhering  to  the  latter  were  brushed  off  into  the 
plate  by  camel's  hair  pencil,  and  the  ergots  of  wheat  subsequently 
removed.  Another  set  of  healthy  grains  were  then  treated  in 
the  same  way  with  the  sporidia  of  the  fungus  obtained  from  the 
ergot  of  Elymus  sabulosus.  The  two  sets  of  grains  were  then 
covered  with  glass  shades,  and  in  a  few  days  germination  com- 
menced.    Subsequently  the  young  plants  were  placed  in  the 
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ground ;  but  only  four  of  rye,  three  of  barley,  and  foar  of 
wheat  grew,  and  became  perfect  plants.  Of  these,  every  one  of 
the  rye,  and  one  of  the  barley  plants  were  ergotized ;  but  the 
wheat  escaped ! 

Link's  argument  for  the  monstrous  nature  of  ergot,  founded 
on  the  sprouting  out  of  three  leaves  from  it,  appears  to  us  to 
oarry  with  it  little  weight.  The  same  occurrence  may  happen  to 
a  deformed  as  well  as  to  a  monstrous  growth. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  reply  to  the  doubt  raised  by  Link, 
whether  the  observations  on  the  different  modes  of  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  fungus  are  not  the  result  of  an  optical  illusion.  Mr. 
Quekett  is  too  well  known  as  a  skilful  and  experienced  roicros- 
copist  to  leave  any  doubt  on  this  point,  in  the  minds  of  English 
observers.  P. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  DR.  BIRKBECK  NEVINS'  TEST 

FOB  ASCEKTAIMINO 

THE   PURITY   OF   DISULPHATE  OF   QUININE. 

BT  G.  M.  MOWBRAY, 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  Medico-Botanical  Sodetr,  Member  of  tbe  Chemical  Society, 
M.P.S.,&c. 

The  following  test  has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Birkbeck 
Nevins,  as  appropriate  for  readily  ascertaining  the  purity  of 
disulphate  of  quinine. 

t  <*  To  one  or  two  grains  of  the  suspected  salt*  add  three  or  four  drops  of 
sulphuric  add,  in  a  white  evaporating  dish,  and  twice  as  many  drops  of 
water ;  if  the  salt  contains  either  starch  or  fattj  matters  they  will  remain ; 
whilst,  if  they  are  absent,  the  whole  will  bo  dissolved.  Let  heat  be  next 
applied  to  the  solution,  and,  as  it  becomes  concentrated,  the  add  will  char 
any  sugar  which  may  be  present,  which  will  be  indicated  by  a  black  stain 
round  the  edge  of  the  solution,  and  the  whole  win  speedily  assume  the  same 
colour.'* 

Allow  me  to  submit  that  this  test  is  perfectly  valueless,  and 
for  the  following  reasons: — Dr.  Nerins  appears  to  have  over- 
looked a  fact  well  known  to  Chemists*  whose  investigations  have 
been  directed  to  organic  compounds,  that  salts  may  be  readily 
recognised  as  belonging  either  to  the  organic  or  inorganic  class 
by  heating  on  platina,  if  the  compound  under  examination,  after 
heating,  yields  a  carbonaceous  residue,  then  it  belongs  to  the 
former  class ;  if  a  whitish  ash  be  left  after  ignition,  then  an  in- 
organic compound  has  been  operated  upon.  Now  Dr.  Nevins 
directs  us  to  add  sulphuric  acid  to  the  aisulphate,  the  effect  of 
this  is  to  conrert  the  salt  into  the  soluble  sulphate,  and  on  the 

*  If  the  add  be  added  first,  the  quinine  will  not  be  dissolved  by  the  sub- 
sequent addition  of  water ;  the  water  should  first  be  added,  and  \hea  t^Q 
add,  as  many  dispensing  Ch^zmtV  b&YC  fpund  \g  their  909(1 
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application  of  heat  this  soluble  sulphate,  in  common  with  all 
organic  salts,  is  decomposed,  yielding  a  carbonaceous  residoe. 
Could  Dr.  Nevins  have  shown  that  which  is  opposed  to  all  ex- 
perimental results  with  organic  compounds,  that  in  the  presence  of 
sulphuric  acid,  quinine  is  not  readily  carbonized,  and  the  reverse 
of  this  is  the  fact,  as  may  readily  be  ascertained  by  heating  a 
crystal  of  the  soluble  sulphate,  by  the  side  of  a  sample  of  quinine 
purposely  adulterated  with  sugar  or  gum,  his  test  might  be  so  far 
admissible ;  but  as  Dr.  Nevins  has  not  shown  this,  and  it  can- 
not be  shown  withal,  therefore  his  test  is  fallacious. 
36,  Patemo9ter  Bow^ 

[We  cannot  coincide  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Mowbray  in  his  unqualified 
condemnation  of  Dr.  Nerins's  test  In  our  last  number  a  precaution  was 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Nevins  himself,  an  attention  to  which  would,  we  think, 
obviate  the  chief  source  of  £iUacy.  Mr.  Mowbray  states  that,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  heat  to  the  solution  of  disulphaie  of  quinine  in  oil  of  yitriol,  "  the 
soluble  sulphate  in  common  with  all  organic  salts,  is  decomposed,  yielding 
a  carbonaceous  residue.'*  This  is  an  error :  disuJ^hate  of  quinine  forms  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  may  be  boiled  in  strong  oil  of  vitriol 
without  becoming  blackened.  Upon  this  fact  is  founded  the  test  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Nevins.  It  is  true  that  if  the  salt  becomes  dry  round  the 
edges  of  the  boiling  liquid,  it  will  cease  to  be  protected  by  the  oil  of  Titriol, 
and  will  become  charred  like  other  organic  substances,  as  Dr.  Nevins  has 
stated. 

We  think  a  modification  of  the  test  might  be  adopted  with  advantage, 
which  consists  in  dropping  the  disulphate  to  be  tested  into  cold  oil  of  Titriol 
undiluted .  If  pure,  no  change  of  colour  is  produced.  If  sugar  be  present  a 
blackness  will  gradually  ensue.  Salldne  under  similar  circumstances  pro- 
duces a  bright  red  colour.  By  previously  moistening  the  salt  with  a  drop 
or  two  of  water,  the  action  of  the  test  is  more  speedy.  Mr.  Mowbray  is  in 
error  in  stating,  that  if  the  oil  of  vitriol  be  added  undiluted  to  the  disulphate 
the  salt  will  not  be  dissolved  by  the  subsequent  addition  of  water. — ^Ed.] 


ON  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  PHOSPHORIC  ACID  IN  ROCKS  OP 
IGNEOUS  ORIGIN. 

BT  QEOBGE  I0WNX6,  FH.  B. 

The  important  altboogh  obscore  fiinetioDS  attributed  to  the  elementary 
body  phoepborus,  both  in  the  vegetable  and  in  the  animal  kingdoms,  and  the 
weU-known  fact  that  rocks  of  nearly  every  deicriptioa  afford  on  disintegra- 
tion soils  more  or  less  capable  of  supporting  the  life  of  plants,  and  from 
which  consequently  phosphoric  acid  cannot  possibly  be  absent,  seemed  to 
render  a  search  for  that  substance  in  rocks  of  igneous  origin  generally  very 
desirable,  because  if  there  found,  an  easy  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
origin  and  first  source  of  the  element  in  question  would  be  given.    As  I  am 
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AOt  aware  tbat  any  ilrtct  researciieB  on  tbis  subject  bavie  yet  been  made,  or 
at  least  plaeed  on  record,  I  rentnre  to  submit  to  tbe  notice  of  the  Royal 
Society  tbe  resnits  of  a  few  experiments  made  by  myself,  whtch,  so  far  as 
tbey  go,  resolre  the  qaestion  in  the  aiBrmatrre. 

The  first  subetance  tried  waa  the  fine  white  poreelain-clay  of  Dartmoor, 
DCTOQ,  tbe  result  of  tbe  disintegration  of  tbe  felspar  of  tbe  granite  of  that 
district.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  componenU  of  porcelain  and  of  the  finer 
kinds  of  English  earthenware,  and  was  found  on  analysis  to  correspond  rery 
closely  in  composition  with  that  of  the  material  employed  in  tbe  mannfactare 
of  tbe  S^rret  porcelain.  It  was  thought  that  phosphoric  acid,  if  present* 
would  be  in  combination  with  a  portion  of  the  alumina  :  and  aa  the  phoa- 
phate  of  that  earth  is  readily  soluble  in  dilute  mineral  acids,  while  the  silicate 
offem  great  resistance  to  these  agents,  mere  digestion  with  acid  would  suffice 
to  extract  the  whole,  or  tbe  greater  part  of  the  pboaphate,  which  could  be 
afterwards  precipHated  by  an  alkali,  and  examined. 

With  this  view,  1000  grains  of  the  clay  were  boiled  during  several  hours  in  a 
flask  with  a  quantity  of  pure  dilute  hydrochloric  acid ;  a  large  bulk  of  distilled 
water  was  then  added,  and  the  whole  alk)wed  to  rest  until  perfectly  clear. 
Tbe  acid  liquid  was  then  carefblly  decanted  from  tbe  nndisaolred  clay,  era* 
porated  in  a  porcelain  basin  to  a  small  bulk,  and  precipitated  by  a  slight 
excess  of  pure  ammonia.  The  scanty,  reddish  precipitate  obtained,  which 
consisted  chiefly  of  alumina  and  oxide  of  iron,  was  collected  upon  a  little 
filter,  thoroughly  washed  with  distilled  water,  dried,  and  ignited.  It  waa 
next  reduced  to  fine  powder,  and  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  pure  silica 
in  a  finely  divided  state,  and  six  times  as  much  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda. 
This  mixture  was  heated  to  fusion  in  a  platinum  crucible.  When  cold,  the 
melted  mass  was  acted  upon  by  boiling  water,  and  tbe  soluble  and  highly 
alkaline  portion  separated  by  a  filter  from  the  insoluble  silicate  of  alumina. 
The  solution  was  mixed  with  excess  of  nitric  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness^ 
water  added,  and  the  product  filtered.  The  liquid  thus  obtained  was  divided 
into  two  portions ;  one  of  these  was  carefully  neutralieed  by  a  little  am- 
monia, and  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  a  distinct 
yellow  precipitate  appeared,  which  was  freely  soluble  in  dilute  nitric  and  in 
acetic  acids.  The  second  portion  was  mixed  with  excess  of  ammonia  and 
some  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  and  a  few  drops  of  solntk>n  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia  added.  After  a  short  interval,  a  crystalline,  granular,  white  pre* 
cipitate,  tbe  ammonicmagnesian  phosphate  made  its  appearance,  which 
increased  in  quantity  by  agitation. 

This  experiment,  which  demonstrates  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of 
phosphoric  acid  in  tbe  clay,  in  a  most  unequivocal  manner,  was  several 
times  repeated  with  a  like  result  The  purity  of  the  acids,  carbonate  of 
aoda,  and  other  materials  employed,  were  rigorously  tested,  and  filtration 
through  paper  of  the  original  acid  liquid  purposely  avoided,  lest  a  trace  of 
earthy  phosphate  should  have  been  dissolved  from  the  paper. 

Tbe  porcelain-clay  is  extracted  from  tbe  disintegrated  granite  by  mere 
washing  with  water,  and  subsidence,  and  tbe  water  of  tbe  district  in  which 
it  is  found  is,  in  all  probability,  exceedingly  pure.  It  was  thought  worth 
while,  however,  to  examine  in  tbe  same  manner  the  decomposed  rock,  which 
bad  not  been  subjected  toianr  artificial  treatment,  and  a  specimen  taken  by 
myself  from  the  quarry  waa  chosen  for  tbe  purpose  The  result  showed  the 
presence  of  phosphoric  acid  aa  in  tbe  clay,  and  apparently  to  about  the  same 
extent,  allowance  being  made  for  tbe  quartz-grains,  mica,  he. 

In  the  examination  of  unaltered  felspar,  I  failed,  unfortunately,  in  getting 
a  conclusive  result.  The  mineral,  although  reduced  to  very  fine  powder  by 
trituration  in  a  mortar  of  Swedish  porphyry,  was  found  to  be  so  bard  and 
dense  as  to  resist  completely  tbe  action  of  tbe  acid  at  a  boiling  temperature. 
An  insignificant  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron  was  dissolved  out,  in  which  no 
phoapborie  acid  could  be  detected.    200  grains  of  tbe  powdered  felspar  were 
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then  fused  with  a  large  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda :  the  mass  was  treated 
with  water*  filtered,  the  aolution  supersaturated  with  nitric  acid,  and  erapo- 
rated  to  dryness ;  water  was  poured  upon  the  residue,  and  the  whole  placed 
upon  a  filter.  The  solution  was  then  examined,  as  before,  for  phosphoric 
acid,  but  with  an  indistinct  and  doubtful  result  Too  small  a  quantity  of 
the  felspar  had  been  used,  and  the  maas  of  nitrate  of  soda  present  interfered 
too  seriously  with  the  action  of  the  tests  to  render  their  evidence  of  any 
value.  A  far  better  mode  of  investigation  would  be,  to  act  upon  the  pow- 
dered mineral  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  in  the  manner  recommended  by  some 
analysts  in  the  examination  of  natural  silicates  conuining  an  alkali ;  not 
being,  however,  in  possession  of  the  necessary  platinum  vessels,  I  was  obliged 
to  abandon  the  attempt 

Other  substances  were  then  tried  with  very  decisive  results.  The  method 
of  proceeding  adopted  was  very  much  the  same  as  that  already  described. 
The  minerals  were  very  finely  powdered  in  the  porphyry  mortar  and  boiled, 
as  before,  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  All  were  much  more  readily 
attacked  than  the  porcelain-clay,  and  yielded  solutions  containing  a  large 
quantity  of  alumina  and  oxide  of  iron.  The  liquid  was  separated  from  the 
insoluble  part  by  decantation,  evaporated  nearly  to  dr}'ness,  water  added, 
and  then  an  excess  of  ammonia.  The  copious,  bulky  precipitates  obtained 
were  washed  and  digested  in  dilute  acetic  acid,  which  has  the  property  of 
dissolving  with  great  facility  both  oxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  while  it  leaves 
untouched  the  phosphates  of  those  bases.  Tlie  undissolved  residue  was 
dried,  ignited,  fused  with  silica  and  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  product 
examined  In  the  manner  already  described.  The  addition  of  silica  is  indis* 
pensable  to  the  retention  of  the  whole  of  the  alumina  in  an  insoluble 
condition.  Phosphate  of  alumina  is  not  decomposed  by  carbonate  of  soda 
by  fusion,  or  only  partially,  and  is  besides  soluble  in  an  aqueous  solution  of 
that  salt 

The  results  of  the  examination  may  be  thus  briefly  stated  :-* 

DarA  grtw  vencvktr  lava  from  the  Akine^  tised  at  Cologne  at  a  budding'Skme, 
being  exceedinglgetrong  and  avraftfe.— Enough  phosphate  of  soda  was  extracted 
from  1000  grains  of  this  substance  to  exhibit  the  yellow  phosphate  of  silver, 
and  the  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  upon  a  large  scale.  The  phos- 
phoric acid  might  be  said  to  be  here  verg  almndant,  that  it,  comparatively 
speaking.  No  attempt  was  however  made  to  estimate  it  quantitatively,  as 
the  operation  ia  attended  with  great  difficulty,  and  the  result  of  doubtful 
value  from  the  anavoidable  errors  of  experiment  bearing  too  large  a  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  the  substance. 

White  traefyte  of  die  DrachenfeU,  near  Bonn,  on  the  Rhine. — ^This  rock  is 
apparently  as  rich  in  phosphoric  acid  as  the  preceding  i  nothing  could  be 
more  distinct  and  satisfactory  than  the  indications  of  the  reagents. 

Darh  red^  spongg,  eeoriaceous  lava  from  Vesuvina, — This  was  tried  in  the 
same  manner,  and  yielded  abundance  of  phosphoric  acid. 

Compactf  darh  green  baeaU^  or  toadstone,  ./rom  Cavedale,  DerbyMre. — ^This 
substance  was  very  tough,  and  difficult  to  powder.  Enough  phosphate  of 
soda  was,  however,  extracted  from  750  grains  of  the  rock  to  exhibit  very 
unequivocally  the  characteristic  tests  described. 

Dark  blackish^green,  extremely  strong  basalt  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dudley,  termed  Rowley-ragg,  gave  a  very  similar  result  Phosphoric  acid  is 
not  so  plentiful  in  tliese  substances  as  in  the  lava»  although  its  presence  is 
easily  rendered  evident 

An  ancient porphgritie  lava  containing  numerous  crystala  qf  horMende,/rom 
Vesuvius, —The  phosphoric  acid  was  here  very  distinct,  but  not  so  abundant 
as  in  the  more  recent  lava. 

A  specimen  of  tufa,  or  volcanic  mud,  also  from  Vesuvius,  was  found  to 
contain  phosphoric  acid  in  notable  quantity. 

These  were  all  the  substances  tried  :  they  were  taken,  as  is  at  once  seen. 
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indiscriminately  from  igneous  formations  of  many  localities  and  many  agfes, 
and  they  all,  wilb  one  doubtful  exception,  in  which  practical  difficulties 
interfered  if  ilh  the  inouiry,  yielded  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  highly  probable, 
therefore,  that  this  substance  is  a  very  usual,  although  small,  component  of 
Tolcanic  rocks. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  remarkable  fertility  possessed  by  soils  derived 
from  the  decomposition  of  some  varieties  of  laVa  may  be,  in  part  at  leasts 
due  to  the  presence  of  this  phosphate  in  the  original  rock,  although  mncli 
must  of  course  be  ascribed  to  the  alkali,  especially  potash,  which  these 
substances  contain,  and  which  is  gradually  brought  by  the  continued  process 
of  disintegration  into  a  soluble  state.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
matter  erupted  from  time  to  time  from  the  interior  of  the  earth,  in  a  state 
of  fusion,  is  thus  destined  to  renew  the  surface  from  which  the  more  valuable 
and  more  soluble  components  have  gradually  been  removed  by  the  action  of 
water  and  other  causes  constantly  in  operation.  If  it  should  hereafter  be 
found  on  a  more  extended  investigation  that  phosphoric  acid,  although 
present  in  all  igneous  rocks,  is  most  abundant  in  those  of  modern  date,  the 
fact  wUI  thus  receive  an  explanation,  the  more  ancient  lavas  having  been 
most  changed  by  the  slowly-acting  and  almost  imperceptible  causes  in 
question.  One  might  be  tempted  to  consider  lava  as  a  kind  of  fundamental 
material,  from  the  subsequent  alteration  of  which  all  others  are  derived,  and 
expect  it  to  contain,  here  and  there  at  least,  traces  of  all  the  elementary 
bodies  known,  even  those  most  rare.  In  the  present  case,  it  cannot  be 
altogether  devoid  of  interest  to  trace  to  its  6rst  source  the  enormona 
quantities  of  phosphoric  acid,  for  the  most  part  locked  up  in  a  temporarily 
insolulile  condition  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  and  in  the  various 
strata  of  calcareous  and  sedimentary  deposits,  in  the  formation  of  which 
organized  beings  have  played  so  prominent  and  so  important  a  part — PA^/<^- 
wphical  Transactions, 

6,  Coventry  Strut,  April  17,  1844. 


ON  THE  SUPPOSED  OCCURRENCE  OP  PHOSPHORIC  ACID 
IN  ROCKS  OF  IGNEOUS  ORIGIN. 

BT  PBOrSSeOB  G.  XSBflTBN. 

In  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  467,  is  an  abstract  of  a  paper 
by  Mr.  Pownes,  on  the  occurrence  of  phosphoric  acid  in  rocks  of  igneous 
origin.  Mr.  Fownes  asserts  that  he  found  small  quantities  of  phosphoric 
acid  in  combination  with  alumina,  &c.,  in  all  these  rocks,  and  supposes  that 
it  is  probably  to  this  presence  of  phosphoric  acid  that  many  soils,  whicli  have 
originated  by  the  decomposition  of  those  rocks,  owe  their  fertility.  He  found 
phosphoric  acid  in  a  porcelain-clay  from  Dartmoor,  in  the  gray  vesicular 
Uva  from  the  Rhine,  and  in  the  white  trachyte  from  the  Drachenfels  on  the 
Rhine,  in  tolerable  quantity  in  the  two  latter  rocks ;  further,  in  several 
basalts,  in  porphyritic  lava  inclosing  crystals  of  hornblende  from  Vesuvius, 
and  in  volcanic  tufa  from  the  same  locality  in  considerable  quantity.  As 
these  observations  of  Mr.  Fownes  appeared  of  some  importance  in  a  geognos- 
tical  and  agricultural  point  of  view,  and,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  phosphoric 
acid  had  hitherto  been  detected  in  the  above*mentioned  rocks,  I  was  induced 
to  repeat  Mr.  Fownes's  experiments. 

The  following  rocks  were  examined  for  phosphoric  acid  : — Ist,  Porcelain 
earth  from  Aue  in  Saxony ;  Sd,  Porcelain  earth  from  Bayonne ;  3d,  Gray 
vesicular  lava  from  Niedermennig  on  the  Rhine  ;  4th,  White  trachyte  from 
the  Drachenfels ;  5th,  Basalt  from  the  Meissner  in  Hessia ;  6th,  Trass  from 

Vesuvius.  ,      .    :»      i_ 

The  following  was  tlie  mode  of  examination :— The  finely-pulverised  rocks 
wen  fused  with  four  times  the  quantity  of  chemically-pure  soda,  the  fused 
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mafses  digested  ta  veter,  and  tbe  liquids  filtered  from  the  insoluble  residues 
neutralized  with  nitric  acid.  These  neutralized  liquids  were  now  evsporated 
to  dryness,  and  after  treatment  with  water  and  separation  of  the  silicic  acid, 
tested  with  nitrate  of  silrer  and  the  other  known  reagents  for  pliosphoric  acid. 
In  all  the  above  rocks,  however,  not  the  least  trace  of  phosphoric  add  could 
he  detected  ;  consequently  tbe  above-mentioned  observations  of  Mr.  Fownes 
are  foanded  on  some  error.  In  the  gray  vesicular  lava  from  Niederminnig 
there  was  found  a  quantity  of  chlorine  {  and  on  boiling  it  in  the  pulverized 
state  with  water  and  evaporating  the  liquid,  small  quantities  of  chloride  cf 
sodium  were  obtained ;  at  the  same  time  with  this  a  brown  organic  substance 
was  extracted,  which  coloured  the  water  brownish  on  evaporation  and  was 
carbonified  on  ignition.--Voiima/ /ur  PrakL  Oiem.,  March  31,  1845,  and 
Chemical  Gazetie. 

[It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  mode  of  ezamination  adopted  by  Professor 

Kersten  is  precisely  that  which  Mr.  Fownes  found  to  be  inapplicable  for  the 

detection  of  the  phosphoric  add.— Ed.] 

ON  THE  PRESENCE  OF  PHOSPHORIC  ACID  IN  ROCKS  AND 
MINERALS. 

BT  WXLUjUK  StnXTVAK,  ESQ. 

Ik  a  recent  paper  in  tbe  Phiheophical  Transactions,  Dr.  Fownes  showed 
the  presence  of  phosphoric  acid  in  several  igneous  rocks,  and  having  made 
some  investigations  on  the  same  point,  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  state 
them  here.  About  two  years  ago,  Professor  Liebig  mentioned  to  me  the 
importance  of  examining  different  rocks  in  order  to  ascertaiut  if  possible, 
the  presence  of  phosphoric  acid  in  them,  as  he  considered  very  naturally  that 
it  must  be  universally  present  in  all  soils  and  in  the  rocks  from  which  they 
are  derived,  as  we  invariably  find  it  in  the  ashes  of  plants.  In  the  winter  of 
1843-44, 1  made  a  number  of  analyses  in  order  to  see  how  far  this  idea  could 
be  borne  out,  and  also  to  show  that  impure  limestones  were  better  adapted 
for  agricultural  purposes  than  those  usuallv  preferred.  To  these  analyses  I 
have  since  considerably  added ;  but  the  only  publicity  I  i^ave  tbe  matter  up 
to  the  present  time,  was  a  short  notice  which  was  published  in  a  Cork 
newspaper  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  intended  principally  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  agriculturists  of  that  locality. 

The  ordinary  method  employed  for  the  detection  of  phosphoric  acid  I 
found  not  to  answer  where  the  quantity  of  that  substance  is  very  minute ; 
and  besides,  it  is  likely  to  give  erroneous  results  where  Urge  quantities  of 
iron,  alumina  and  lime,  are  present.  Indeed,  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  phosphoric 
acid  being  thrown  down  along  with  these  bases  in  the  analyses  of  minerals 
containing  this  acid  only  in  minute  quantities,  that  its  presence  in  most 
substances  of  mineral  origin  has  hitherto  escaped  detection. 

The  mode  which  I  adopted,  is  capable  of  giving  the  most  accurate  results, 
-^n  fact  the  most  minute  quantities  possible  may  be  delected  with  certainty. 
The  following  is  the  method  : — 

When  the  mineral  was  limestone,  or  a  substance  containing  a  large  quantity 
of  lime,  I  took  about  four  ounces  of  it  broken  into  fragments,  introduced  it 
into  a  covered  crucible  and  exposed  it  for  three  or  four  hours  to  a  strong 
white  heat ;  the  mass  thus  treated  was  then  digested  in  water,  when  I  suspected 
the  substance  contained  potash  or  soda,  in  onier  to  dissolve  out  these  bodies^ 
and  strong  hydrochloric  acid  poured  on  the  remainder  (if  I  did  not  wish  to 
examine  for  potash,  tbe  ignited  mass  was  directly  treated  with  tbe  hydro- 
chloric acid^  ;  the  whole  was  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  dried  mass 
moistened  with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  treated  with 
water  and  filtered  to  separate  undissolved  silica ;  ammonia  was  then  added 
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to  the  soIatiM,  Ae  praeipiUte  collected^  well-washed  and  diaiolred  in  hydro- 
•bloric  acid ;  if  the  mmefml  contained  no  iron*  or  but  little  of  that  subatanee, 
a  few  drops  of  perefaloride  of  iron  were  added  to  the  solution  and  then  excess 
of  acetate  of  potash ;  if  phosphoric  acid  was  present  in  the  roost  minute 
quantity,  a  precipitate,  at  first  light  brown,  but  gradually  darkening  as  it 
nlla  to  the  bottom  of  the  glass,  of  phosphate  iron  was  obtained,  as  this 
substance  is  totally  insoluble  in  acetate  of  potash.  If  the  precipitate  do  not 
immediately  make  its  appearance,  it  should  be  allowed  to  stand  for  some 
time,  when  it  will  be  perceptible.  It  sometimes  happens,  when  the  quantity 
of  the  phosphoric  acid  is  extremely  minute,  that  it  does  not  deposit  itself  for 
twelre  hours  ;  and  in  one  or  two  instances  it  did  not  occur  until  after  twentv- 
fonr  hours.  When  the  precipitate  obtained  was  large,  which  was  usually 
the  ease  from  the  large  quantity  of  the  substances  employed  in  the  analyses, 
I  inrariably  verified  the  result  by  redissolring  the  piecipitate  thus  obtained 
and  testing  with  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  silver, 
which  always  afforded  well-known  results  where  phosphoric  acid  was  present. 
The  substances  which  did  not  contain  lime  enough  to  be  treated  in  the 
preceding  manner  were  reduced  to  powder  and  fused  with  a  mixture  of  car- 
Donates  of  potash  and  soda*  or  where  it  was  of  importance  to  ascertain  the 
presence  of  potash,  with  caustic  barytes,  and  I  then  proceeded  as  in  the  other 


It  may  not  be  unimportant  to  mention  here,  that  potash,  or  rather  potash 
and  soda,  appear  to  be  as  aniversally  present  as  phosphoric  acid  :  indeed,  in 
none  of  the  minerals  which  I  examined  was  it  totally  wanting,  though  there 
was  frequently  but  a  mere  trace. 

I'he  following  is  a  list  of  the  minerals  which  I  examined  for  phosphoric 
acid.  I  hare  also  noticed  those  in  which  potash  and  soda  occur,  that  is, 
those  rocks  in  which  these  substances  had  not  hitherto  been  noticed. 

MursajkLS. 
Nine  varieties  of  carbonU 
fenut  limeitoae  from  the 
Mighboiiriiood  of  Oork. 


Mmiekeikmtk  and  ^Momite 
from  the  tame  formation, 
team  near  Folda  in  Hcsee- 
CascL 

RoofiHg-tlatt      used      at 


Fim  used  in  the  west  of 
IrdsBd,  sapposad  to  be 
mUlsttme  grit. 

State  from  Conigallne,  near 
Ooric. 


Old  red  sandefoiu,  Cork. 


rHOSPHOMC  ▲CID. 

In  aU  I  could  detect  its 
presence,  and  in  one  it 
oceorred  in  sufficient 
qnantitj  to  be  determined. 


bat     apparently 
abandant,  in    the 


Considerable  precipitate, 
but  waoeUUe  is  found  in 
some  localities  in  the 
same  rock. 

Traees,  bat  very  minute. 


Precipitate  large  enough  to 
examine  qoantitativelf. 
[This  is  the  beet  locality 
known,  I  believe,  for 
wayeUite.] 

Trace  in  one  specimen,  bat 
a  decided  precipitate  was 
obtained  from  three  ounces 
of  another. 


ALKAJUIBS. 

potash  was  found  present 
in  all,  but  in  such  small 
quantity  that  I  could  not 
determine  it  From  the 
same  canse  I  conld  not 
determine  whether  soda 
was  present. 

Minute  traces. 


Large  precipitate  with 
chloride  of  platinum,  and 
a  small  trace  of  soda. 

Trace  of  potash,  but  could 

not  ascertain  if  soda  was 

present 
Decided  precipitate    with 

chloride      of     platinum. 

Sufficient  soda  to  produce 

a  precipitate  with  antimo- 

niate  of  potash.. 
Could  not  detect  soda,  but 

detected  a  trace  of  potasb. 
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FHOSFHORIC  ACID  IN  BOCKS  AKD  MIHE&ALS. 


PH08PB0RIC  ACID. 

Obtained  sviBcient  from  two  ounces  to 

teftt  with  nitrate  of  silver. 
Abondant  traces. 
Considerable  precipitate. 
Minate  traces. 
Sofficient  to  apply  the  lest  of  nitrate  of 

silver  {  but  three  ounces  were  employed. 
Abundant  traces. 
Considerable  traces. 
Only  minute  traces  in  one  specimen,  but 

in  coBSiderahle  quantity  in  another. 
EnoQffh  to  produce  a  precipitate  with  sul* 

phate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia  from  two 

ounces. 
Considerable  precipitate  from  three  ounces. 

Trace;  had  not   enough  for  a  second 
analysis. 
Distinct  traces. 

I  obtained  so  larg*  a  precipitate,  that  I 
tiiink  it  must  fopm  an  important  consti- 
tuent of  this  mineral. 

Present  in  considerable  quantity. 

Minute  traces,  but  more  abundant  in 
another  specimen  from  Russia. 

Enough  to  give  all  the  usual  tests  from 
about  1 1  ounce. 

Sufficient  from  two  ounces  to  glye  a  pre- 
cipitate with  nitrate  of  sUrer.  v^ 

Considerable  traces. 

Enough  for  nitrate  of  silveriest. 

Considerable  traces  from  two  ounces. 

Large  precipitate  from  two  ounces. 

The  quantity  of  phosphoric  add  In  this 
substance  was  very  considerable,  being 
equal  in  one  instance  to  S.is  per  cent. 
I  thinlc  most  native  bcnuc  will  be  found 
to  contain  phosphate  of  soda. 

In  one  specimen'  of  this  mineral  from 
Andreasberg  io  the  Harz,  the  qoantity  of 
this  acid  present  was  sufficiently  large  to 
be  estimated.  I  also  detected  its  presence 
in  a  specimen  from  North  America,  but 
in  neither  case  had  I  enou^  of  tho 
mineral  to  make  another  analysis. 

It  is  reiy  curious  that  such  a  large  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  should  in 
these  two  cases  be  associated  with  boracic  acid,  which  is  of  a  decided 
Tolcauic  origin.  It  would  be  very  interesting  if  the  substances  occurring 
with  the  native  boracic  acid  in  Tuscany,  and  also  the  other  minerals  con- 
taining boracic  acid,  were  examined  for  phosphoric  acid.  The  quantitatire 
determination  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  rocks  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  of 
little  importance,  as  phosphoric  acid,  although  a  constant,  is  a  very  rariable 
constituent.  This,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the  simple  minerals,' such  as 
olivine,  of  which  it  forms  very  probably  a  constant  constituent,     a 

Vuhlin,  Jvhf  17, 1B45. 


Dieriff, containing  aogite,  from  the  valley 

of  the  Lahn,  Nassau. 
Clinkstone,  from  Rbongebirge,  Bavaria. 
PhonolUle  Tufa,  RhOngebirge,  Bavaria. 
Hornblende  in  crystals,  from  Rhoog^rge. 
Olivine  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  from 

the  Vogelvgebirge,  Hesse-Darmstadt. 
AvgUe,  crystalline,  Rh6ngebirge. 
Compact  basalt,  from  Giessen. 
Trap  rack,  of  the  nature  of  green-stone, 

from  the  north  of  Ireland. 
JBasalts,  Giant's  Causeway. 

Pumlee  stone,  from  the  Lake  of  Laach, 

near  Andemach,  on  the  Rhine. , 
Sodalite,  Vesuvius. 

Variety  of  kypersthene,  oecnrrbig  in  the 
dlorite  on  the  Lahn.  Nassau. 
LejHdoUte,  locality  unknown. 


Obsidian,  from  Lipari. 
JUicOt  Spe&sart,  Bavaria. 

Granite,  Odenwald,  Germany. 

Chlorite  slate,  locality  unknown. 

Augite  porphyry,  locality  unknown. 

Jdica  slate, locsWty  unknown. 

Gneiss,  Odenwald,  Germany. 

Two  specimens  of  Scotch  gr«fil/€4ocalitict 

It  unknown. 

Tincal,  or  Natlre  borax,  firom  East  Indies. 


VathoUte 


ON  THE  ACTIVE  PRINCIPLB  OF  DIGITALia 

BT  M.  HOMOLLE. 

In  a  nUmoire  cm  the  Digitalis  purpurea,  read  before  tlie  Society  of 
Phannacy  of  Paris,  by  M.  HomoUe,  the  author  gives  the  following  resumie 
of  the  points  preriously  established,  with  reference  to  the  active  principle 
of  that  plant  :— 

1st  That  it  is  in  the  bitter  matter  that  the  active  principle  of  Digitalis 
xesideB. 
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2cL  Tbis  bitter  matter  is  soluble  in  alcohol ;  it  is  a  little  soluble  in  ether, 
according  to  the  greater  number  of  experimenters ;  it  readily  dissolves  in 
water,  with  the  aid  of  substances  with  which  it  is  stronglj  combined  and 
mixed. 

Moreoyer,  it  has  not  hitherto  been  isolated,  and  all  the  Chemists  who 
bare  been  occupied  with  the  investigation,  have  only  obtained  a  deliques- 
cent eztractiye  matter,  more  or  less  coloured,  and  always  of  a  complex 
composition  ;  their  opinions  also  are  quite  contradictory  with  reference  to 
its  dbemical  nature,  and  the  class  of  bodies  to  which  it  belongs. 

Finally,  Analysis  has  shown  that  digitalis  contains  an  acid,  partly  ttee 
and  partly  combined,  probably  with  the  bitter  principle,  and  resembling 
gallic  acid.  There  has  also  been  found  in  it,  a  rolatile  oil,  a  fixed  &tty 
matter,  a  red  extractiform  colouring  matter,  cldorophylle,  albumen,  starch, 
0ugar,  and  gum,  together  with  salts  of  potash  and  lime. 

With  record  to  the  methods  of  treatment  employed,  most  of  them  have 
appeared  to  us  objectionable,  on  account  of  the  nnmerous  and  complicated 
manipulations  reqmred. 

The  results  furnished  by  the  investigations  on  digitalis,  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded,  have  induced  us  to  adopt  the  following  as  the  basis  of  our 
vesearehes.* — 

1.  To  avoid  the  empbyment  of  heat 

2.  To  treat  the  dry  plant,  coarsely  powdered,  by  the  process  of  dis« 
placement. 

3.  To  act  directly  on  the  liquors  thus  obtained  by  way  of  elimination. 
The  following  are  the  results  obtained : 

The  liquor  obtained  from  the  digitalis  by  means  of  displacement,  waa 
immediately  and  directly  deprived  of  extractive  and  colouring  matter  by 
Bubaoetate  of  lead,  and  the  excess  of  the  latter  removed  by  subcarbonate 
of  soda,  which  also  precipitates  the  greater  part  of  the  salts  of  lime. 
Treated,  afterwards,  successively  with  oxalate  of  ammonia  and  ammoniacal 
^Msphate  of  soda,  to  remove  the  rest  of  the  salts  of  lime  and  magneaiA 
(the  latter  of  whidb,  not  noticed  by  previous  experimenters,  contributed  to 
retard  our  progress)  the  liquor  was  precipitated  by  tannin,  which  takes 
away  the  greater  part  of  the  bitter  principle.  It  remained  to  obtain  the 
latter  firom  the  precipitate  formed  by  means  of  tannin ;  we  very  naturally 
thought  of  the  subaoetate  of  lead ;  settuig  out  with  the  hypothesis,  that 
the  bitter  principle  may  be  an  alkaloid,  and  we  thus  thought  to  obtain  it 
by  double  decomposition,  an  insoluble  tannate  of  lead  being  formed,  and  a 
Bub-salt  of  digitiuine,  which  might  be  removed  by  alcohol 

But  here  also  new  obstacles  presented  themselves ;  difficulties  Inherent 
to  the  employment  of  subacetate  of  lead,  obliged  us  to  review  successively 
the  employment  of  various  bodies  capable  of  forming  insoluble  compounds 
with  tannin,  and  of  disengaging  the  bitter  principle  ixom  its  combinations. 
Finally,  the  oxide  of  lead  (litharge,  in  fine  powder)  mixed  in  certain  pro- 
portion with  the  tannin  predpitate,  still  moist,  enabled  us  to  obtain  a 
product,  easily  brought  to  a  state  of  purity. 

The  following  is  the  process  :— A  kilogramme  (2.205  lbs.  imp.)  of  the 
dried  leaves  of  digitalis,  coarsely  powdered  and  moistened,  is  put  into  a 
displacement  apparatus,  to  be  treated  with  water.  The  liquors  obtuned 
being  mixed,  are  immediately  precipitated  with  a  slight  excess  of  subaoetate 
of  l^id,  and  thrown  on  to  a  filter.  The  liquid  passes  clear  and  almost 
colourless,  yet  retaining  all  the  bitterness,  and  presents  a  sligfatly  add 
reaction.  Carbonate  of  soda  is  added  to  the  solution  until  it  ceases  to  give 
any  farther  predpitate.  It  is  now  filtered,  and  the  liquid  deprived  of  the 
lime  it  contains  by  means  of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  and  of  the  salts  of 
magnesia,  by  ammoniacal  phosphate  of  soda. 

The  filtered  liquors  present  a  decided  alkaline  reaction,  have  a  yeOowish 
brown  tint,  and  are  excessively  bitter.   A  solution  of  tannin  in  slight 
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«xoea8  is  novr  added,  and  the  prodpitate  fonned  is  oolkcted  on  a  filter, 
pleased  between  folds  of  muused  paper,  and  mixed  wkile  still  moist  with 
one-fifth  of  its  wei^^  of  finely  powdered  oxide  of  lead.  The  xesuUiaig 
soft  paste  is  then  thrown  on  to  a  filter  to  drain,  pressed  between  folds  of 
vosized  paper,  aad  fiaaU j  pot  into  an  oven  to  oomplete  the  drying.  It  is 
tten  powdeied  and  ezfaansted  \xy  oonoentfated  akohoL 

The  alcoholic  solution  obtained,  safilciently  eraporated  at  a  gentle  hest, 
leaTes  as  a  residue,  inthefonn  of  a  yellow  granular  mass  fioating  in  a  small 
quantity  of  mother  liquor,  the  bitter  pihu^ile  still  retaining  traces  of  oil, 
ii  salts,  and  extractiTe  matter. 

This  mass  is  washed  with  a  littie  distiUed  water,  which  ^remores  the 
deliquescent  sahs  present,  without  sensibly  dissolTing  the  bitter  prindi^e. 
It  is  allowed  to  drain,  and  is  then  taken  up  by  boiling  alcohol,  at  the  same 
time  adding  a  sufficient  quantity  of  purified  animal  charcoaL  These  are 
boiled  ftogether  and  thrown  on  a  filter.  The  liquid  passes  colouriess ; 
allowed  to  eyaporate  spontaneonsly  in  a  stove,  the  bitter  matter  is  deposited 
in  part,  in  thin  light  semi-transparent  scales,  on  the  sides  of  the  capsule, 
and  partly  at  the  bottom  of  the  capsule,  in  the  form  of  whiUdi  granular, 
agglomerated  fiocks. 

The  product,  perfectly  dried  and  powdered,  is  treated  with  rectified  ether. 
These  are  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  for  twenty-fimr  hours,  then  boiled 
and  flHeced.  This  ethereal  solution,  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously, 
leaves  as  a  residue  a  light,  white  ciystaUlne  layer,  consisting  of  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  bitter  principle,  a  trace  of  green  oleo-resinous  matter,  an 
odorous  matter  smelling  of  digitalis,  and  a  substance  crystallized  in  fine 
needles,  white,  inodorous,  of  a  rough  taste,  with  a  little  acridity,  insoluble 
in  water  and  in  alcohol,  fusible  at  a  temperature  we  have  not  yet  determined, 
but  which  we  believe  to  be  a  little  above  802**  Fahr.,  and  on  cooUng, 
assuming  the  appearance  of  a  yellow  radiated  cxystaUine  mass.  The  small 
quantity  which  we  have  Mthorto  been  able  to  isolate,  prevents  our  giving 
a  further  statement  (tf  its  prc^ierties,  but  we  intend  pursuing  the  stody  A 
it»  as  soon  as  we  havie  obtained  a  sufficient  quantity  for  the  purpoee.— 
Jmumcdde  Cbemie  M^diade. 


ON   ORIENTAL   COPAL. 

BT  Z.  LaKDEBfiR,  <»  ATHENI. 

It  is  well  known  to  Pharmacologists  that  there  are  three  varieties  of 
copal,  differing-  from  each  other  in  their  properties;  viz.,  Brazilian^  West 
Indian,  and  East  Indian  or  Levantine  copaL  Of  the  latter  variety  I  have 
received  the  following  account  from  an  apothecary,  who  has  lived  twenty 
years  in  the  East  :— 

This  Levantine  copal  is  sold  in  the  bazaars  of  Jerusalem,  Mecca,  and 
other  places,  as  a  species  of  choice  incense,  and  is  chiefly  employed  as 
incense  on  the  altars  of  Mahomed.  It  is  met  with  in  pieces  varying  from 
the  size  of  an  egg  to  that  of'  a  walnut  or  a  bean,  and  is  so  covered  with  a 
coating  of  du8t>  that  it  can  only  be  recognised  as  copal  by  breaking  it. 
This  coating  consists  of  sand  and  ferrnginous  clay,  and  is  said  to  be  produced 
hy  the  soil  in  which  the  gum  drops  from  the  tree,  as  the  heat  of  the  sun 
causes  it  to  exude  from  the  stem.  The  people  employed  in  the  collection 
of  the  copal,  in  Palestine  and  Abyssinia,  dig  deep  trenches  round  the  tree, 
and  then  collect  and  sort  the  pieces  of  gum  which  fall  into  them.  If  the 
pieces  can  be  easily  freed  of  the  earth  adhering  to  them,  they  are  placed  in 
hot  sea-water,  and  purified,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  with  a  brush  made  of 
rushes ;  they  are  then  placed  on  a  mat  of  rushes  and  dried,  until  they 
appear  to  he  superficially  melted  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  If  the  adherent 
earth  cannot  be  readily  removed,  it  is  slhsed  off  with  a  very  sharp  inatm- 
nent,  when  the  pieces  are  yet  soft  from  exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

Copal  plays  a  very  leading  part  in  aH  the  fumigating  drugs  of  the  East.-* 
lUpertorivmfvr  die  Pharmacie,  Band  xxxviL  Heft  2. 
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PREPARATION  OP  IODOFORM. 

BT  V.  CLASY. 

Tajus  one  kilogramme  (ilbt.  3o».  avoirdupois)  of  water,  mixed  with  one- 
seTenth  or  eighth  of  alcohol ;  add  100  grammes  (3ozs.  230  grains  avoird.) 
of  iodine,  and  the  same  quantity  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  gently  heat  the 
mixture  orer  a  water-bath,  to  determine  the  reaction.  In  a  little  time 
aqueous  rapour  will  be  disengaged,  mixed  with  acetic  ether  and  a  little  iodine, 
especially  if  the  temperature  be  somewhat  derated.  After  two  or  three 
boors,  the  liquid  baring  become  colourless,  a  fresh  quantity  of  iodine  is  to 
be  added  so  long  as  the  liquid  is  capable  of  decolourising  it.  The  precipitate 
which  forms  is  to  be  washed  with  cold  water  and  dried. 

By  employing  bicarbonate  of  soda  instead  of  bicarbonate  of  potash,  which 
latter  has  generally  been  used  in  the  preparation  of  iodoform,  a  much  more 
beautiful  and  abundant  product  is  obtained.— Jbvmo/  de  Chimie  Medkak, 


REDUCTION  OF  CHLORIDE  OF  SILVER. 

H.  OBBCH6IX,  controller  of  tiie  mint  ait  Paris,  employs  galvanic  action  for 
reducing  the  chloride  of  silver  obtained  in  assaying  alloys  by  the  humid  way. 
The  following  is  said  to  be  the  most  simple  method  of  conducting  the  process: 
The  chloride  of  silver,  well  washed,  is  placed.  In  contact  with  a  plate  of  zinc, 
in  a  porcelain  capsule,  and  heated ;  if  it  is  desired  to  expedite  the  process,  a 
few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  may  be  added.  The  silver  is  in  this  way  reduced 
in  a  very  short  time>-Vo«nia/  de  Chmk  MidkaU^ 


SINGULAR  EFFECT  PRODUCED  ON  THE  TEETH  BY  THE 
ADMINISTRATION  OP  IODIDE  OF  IRON. 

BT  M.  OIOTAKNl  BIORIWI. 

A  LADT  affected  with  a  stromous  aflfection  was  taking  with  advantage  the 
proto-iodide  of  iron  in  the  form  of  pills.  After  having  gradually  augmented 
the  dose,  she  all  at  once  perceived  that  her  teeth,  which  were  previously  very 
white,  had  become  quite  blue.  Alarmed  at  this  result,  she  applied  to  tbe 
medical  man,  who  soon  assured  her  that  the  unexpected  effect  was  purely 
accidental,  arising  from  the  liberation  of  a  little  iodine,  which  was  exhaled  in 
the  state  of  vapour.  The  bine  colour  was  immediately  removed  by  using  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda. — Journal  de  Chimie  Meduxde* 


ON  THE  PRESENCE  OF  ARSENIC  IN  OIL  OF  VITRIOL. 

U.  DuFASQiTiEB  States,  that  the  arsenic  present  in  commercial  oil  of  vitriol, 
is  in  the  state  of  arsenic  acid  ;  that  it  is  met  with  in  variable  proportions, 
but  may  be  estimated  on  an  average,  at  about  a  seven  or  eight-hundredth  ; 
that  the  use  of  hydrochloric  acid,  as  well  as  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  is 
insufficient  to  purify  the  oil  of  vitriol  from  this  contamination  ;  that  the 
employment  of  an  alkaline  sulphnret  offers  the  means,  at  once  complete  and 
easy,  of  effecting  the  purification.  He  recommends  sulphuret  of  barium  as 
the  best  reairent  for  purifving  oil  of  vitriol  contaminated  with  arsenic.-* 
Journal  de  Oihnie  Medicate, 
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DIAGNOSIS  OF  SUGAR  IN  URINE. 

BT  HELL1.B. 

Boil  a  few  drops  of  the  suspected  diabetic  urine  in  a  small  test-tube  with 
a  solution  of  caustic  potasb ;  if  sugar  be  present,  an  intensely  brown-red 
fluid  will  be  formed,  which  is  of  a  beautiful  dark  orange  colour  when  viewed 
in  thin  layers.  If  an  excess  of  nitric  acid  be  now  added,  a  strong  odour 
will  be  developed  by  the  sugar.  If  a  drop  of  diabetic  urine  be  diluted  with 
ten  drops  or  even  more  of  water,  the  presence  of  sugar  will  still  be  shewn 
by  the  above  test.  Cane  sugar  dues  not  yield  the  same  result ;  but  if  it  be 
oxidized  by  heatiog  it  with  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  nitrous  acid 
escapes ;  and  if  it  be  now  heated  with  caustic  potash  the  beautiful  brown- 
red  substance  is  formed  as  from  the  diabetic  sugar.  If  nitric  acid  be  again 
added  and  heat  applied  the  odour  of  treacle  is  developed. — Pharmaceutisches 
Central  Blatt,'So.  21. 


MOHR'S   NEW  PROCESS   FOR  OBTAINING   IODIDE   OF 
POTASSIUM. 

(From  Geiger*9  Pharmaccpcna  Universalis,) 

Taki  solpharet  of  barlam  (prepared  in  the  usual  way  from  two  lbs.  of 
heavy  8par,^v  of  powdered  charcoal,  and  ^i  of  colophony).  Powder,  and 
sift  it,  preserving  the  fine  powder  in  hermetically  closed  bottles.  Mix 
^vj.  of  iodine  inlbvj.  or  tbvij.  of  distilled  water,  and  pnt  the  mixture  in  a 
porcelain  saucer,  gradually  adding  of  the  powder  of  the  sulphuretof  barium  a 
sufficient  quantity  to  render  the  brownish  yellow  fluid  colourless.  Whilst 
adding  the  powder  the  solution  roust  be  continually  stirred.  Heat  the 
solution  to  the  boiling  point,  and  add  |xj.  of  sulphate  of  potash ;  boil  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,;  and  filter.  After  washing  the  residue,  evaporate 
toe  filtered  solution  so  as  to  crystallize. 

The  advantage  of  this  process  is  that  the  iodide  thus  formed  cannot  be 
rendered  impure  by  the  presence  of  chloride  of  potassium,  or  carbonate,  or 
iodate  of  potash* — Hepertorium  fUrdie  Pharmacia,  zweite  Reike,  Band  xzxviii. 
Heft.  ft. 


ON  CETRARINE. 

BT  X>B.  SCHHEDEBMANN. 


T^s  Cetrarine,  or  bitter  extractive  of  Iceland  moss,  has  been  found  to  con- 
sist of  a  mixture  of  three  different  non-nitrogeneous  substances,  not  easily 
separable. 

1.  ne  first  substance,  to  which  the  name  of  Cetrarie  add  may  be  given,  is 
of  an  acid  nature,  and  gives  to  the  Cetrarine  its  bitter  taste.  It  forms  very 
beautiful  colourless  prismatic  crystals  of  a  very  bitter  taste.  Its  formula  is 
Cm  Hi  Ou.  On  uniting  with  bases  it  does  not  part  with  its  water.  The 
crystallized  salt  of  ammonia  is  r=  N  H,  -f  Ct4  Hs  Ou*  The  salt  of  lead 
=2P0  +  CmH,0i5. 

2.  The  second.substance  is  a  fatty  acid.  It  crysttilizes  from  an  alcoholic 
solution  in  oblique  quadrilateral  plates  with  a  lustre  of  satin ;  it  is  easily 
melted,  and  forms,  with  bases,  salts  which  are  very  similar  in  property  to 
those  of  the  other  fatty  acids.  Its  composition  is  =  HO  -f  Cn  Hu  Os ;  in  the 
salts,  one  equivalent  of  the  base  takes  the  place  of  one  atom  of  water. 

3.  The  third  substance  sepaxtAtt  from  alcohol  in  very  indistinct  fine  needles, 
which  are  concentrically  grouped ;  it  is  not  an  acid,  but  a  neutral  substance* 
^^AtmaUn  dcr  ChtnlUe  undPhanMcie,  Band  liv.  Heft  1. 
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FATAL  MISTAKE. 

The  subjoiaed  is  extracted  from  a  Hampshire  paper  of  last 
month. 

**  An  inquest  was  held  by  Mr.  Todd,  at  Tufton,  near  Whitchurch,  on  the 
body  of  John  liatt,  the  infant  child  of  Henry  Hatt,  a  labourer  in  that  parish, 
whose  death  was  occasioned  by  poison  under  the  following  circumstances :— > 
The  nurse,  finding  the  child  fretful,  requested  his  father,  who  was  going 
into  Whitchurch,  to  purchase  a  pennyworth  of  syrup  of  rhubarb  for  him. 
The  father  accordingly  went  to  the  shop  of  Mr.  Withers,  a  respectable  grocer 
in  that  town,  and  after  purchasing  sereral  other  articles,  produced  a  phial 
bottle,  and  asked  (according  to  his  own  account,  which  was  corroborated 
by  another  witness,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  shop  at  the  time),  for 
'  a  pen'north  of  spirits  of  rhubarb,'  but  the  young  woman  who  served  him 
understood  him  to  say  '  spirits  of  ritrioV  and  declared  that  he  only  men- 
tioned rhubarb  in  reply  to  a  question  from  her  as  to  what  the  bottle  had 
preriously  contained.  At  all  events,  yitriol,  in  one  of  its  strongest  forms 
(sulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of  Titriol),  was  the  article  supplied.  On  the  bottle 
was  a  printed  label  marked  '  Godfrey's  Cordial,'  which  was  not  removed, 
but  the  young  woman  tied  a  rough  piece  of  paper  to  the  neck  of  the  bottle, 
upon  which  she  wrote  the  word  Paiwm,  and  immediately  delivered  it  to 
the  father,  without  a  syllable  being  said  on  either  side  as  to  the  nature  of 
its  contents,  or  the  purpose  to  which  they  were  to  be  applied,  except  that 
Mr.  Withers  himself,  who  stood  behind  the  counter  at  the  time  (being  under 
the  impression  that  vitriol  was  the  article  required),  observed  that  '  it  was 
twice  as  strong  as  usual,  so  that  half  the  quantity  would  do.'  The  newly- 
written  label  icing  delivered  to  the  man  before  the  ink  was  dry,  was  imme- 
diately rendered  illegible,  but  otherwise  it  would  have  been  of  no  use,  as 
neither  the  father  ^nor  the  nurse  could  read ;  and,  unfortunately*  to  com- 
plete the  deception,  and  do  away  the  only  remaining  chance  of  its  discovery, 
the  liquid  itself  was  in  such  an  impure  state  that  its  colour  and  general 
appearance  exactly  resembled  the  article  which  bad  been  sent  for.  The 
nnrse,  therefore,  without  the  slightest  suspicion,  proceeded  to  administer  a 
dose  of  half  a  teaspoonful  to  the  infant,  but  the  moment  it  touched  his  lipt 
be  began  to  struggle,  and  almost  immediately  exhibited  symptoms  of  suffo- 
cation, although  not  more  than  two  or  three  drops  of  it  passed  into  his 
mouth.  The  nurse  instantly  cried  out  that  the  child  was  poisoned,  and 
threw  the  remainder  of  the  dose  into  the  fire ;  but  no  medical  aid  was  called 
in,  nor  the  real  nature  of  the  mistake  discovered,  till  the  following  day,  and 
then  it  was  too  late  for  any  thing  to  be  done.  The  child  lingered  in  agony 
two  days,  and  then  death  put  a  period  to  its 'sufferings.  These  facts  being 
proved,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  Accidental  Deaih^  and  the  coroner 
severely  reprimanded  the  parties  concerned  for  their  great  carelessness  in 
dealing  with  such  a  dangerous  commodity,  especially  amongst  poor  and 
Ignorant  people.  Mr.  Withers  expressed  his  sincere^  regret  at  what  had 
happened,  and  pledged  himself  either  to  discontinue  the  sale  of  poisonous 
drugs  altogether,  or  tojadopt  such  precautions,  in  supplying  them  for  the 
future,  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  mistake." 


THE  PATENT  PNEUMATIC  ENEMA, 

This  instrameot,  which  has  recently  been  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Philp  and  Whicker*,  possesses  an  advantage  over  the  ordi- 
nary pumps,  in  the  uniformity  of  the  pressure,  which  may  be  regu- 
lated according  to  circumstances.  The  liquid  is  forced  throuo;h 
the  pipe,  not  in  jerks  by  the  direct  action  of  each  stroke  of  the 
piston,  but  by  the  pressure  of  the  air  which  is  forced  into  the 

*  Late  Sayigny  and  Ck>.,  St.  James's  Street* 
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reservoir,  and  exercises  its  elasticity  on  the  surface  of  the  ftaid. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  force  with  which  the  fluid  is  expelled  will 
depend  on  the  quantity  of  air  which  is  compressed  over  it,  and 
this  may  be  varied  at  will  to  suit  each  patient. 


1 


The  followmg  are  the  directions  for  using  the  instrument : — 

Screw  the  tube  into  the  reserroir  in  the  opening  situated  at  the  lower 
part  of  it,  and  tarn  off  the  stop-cock. 

Then  unscrew  the  pump,  mi  the  vessel  with  the  fluid  and  return  the 
pump,  screwing  it  down  tightly. 

Open  the  stop-cock  and  introduce  the  pipe. 

Baise  the  piston  to  the  top  of  the  pump  and  depress  it  down  to  the 
bottom,  repeat  the  same  until  you  have  injected  the  quantity  intended,  by 
which  means  the  fluid  will  be  easily  administered  by  a  contmuing  stream 
Before  withdrawing  the  pipe  turn  off  the  stop-cock* 

Every  actbn  of  the  pump  disduurges  one  ounce,  this  gives  the  opportu- 
nity of  injecting  the  quantity  required  by  counting  the  number  of  strokes. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

"FcDBLrrBB."— The  figures  used  in  PhtBips's  Transhtum  of  ihe  Pharma- 
copcria  in  describing  the  cryitaUine  form  of  salts,  ftc.,  are  intended  to  indicate 
the  angles  of  the  faees  of  ue  crystals^  It  is  mot  neoeaaaxy  to  commit  them 
to  memory. 

"  An  Inexpebxenced  Studemt."— (1.^  The  iodo-cyanide  of  potassium 
and  mercury  is  a  double  salt,  consisting  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  bicyanide 
of  mercury.  If  this  be  added  to  pure  diluted  hydrocyanic  add,  no  decom- 
position will  take  place ;  but  if  any  mineral  add,  such  as  hydrochloric  add, 
be  present,  a  zed  precipitate  will  remit,  consisting  of  binioaide  of  mercury, 
while  chloride  of  potsasinni  and  hydrocyanic  acid  are  at  the  same  time 
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fonned.— (2.^  The  question  is  one  of  simple  ealcnlation,  which  our  coxre- 
spcmdent  must  be  capable  of  solying  for  himself.  The  quantity  of  moisture 
present,  will,  of  course,  affect  the  ptoportiona  of  the  other  ingredients.— (3.) 
Ferro-cyanide  of  potassium  and  calomel. 

'*  FniTDEirnA.*'— Fownes's  Manaiaiof  Ckemktry,  Thomson's  or  Chrlstison's 
Dispenmtoiy,  and  Pereira's  EkmeHtB  of  Mattna  MtdSca.  Persons  passing 
the  Major  Examination,  are  expected  to  be  able  to  read  the  Pharmacopcsia 
in  Latin. 

"A  YouNO  Mehber.*' — ^We  know  of  no  such  work  aa  that  described. 
ThmainCt  or  ChiatUon's  J>iMpen$akny  would  probably  be  the  nearest 
approach  to  it 

M.  P.  S.  states  that  a  person  who  keeps  small  fish  in  a  leaden  cistern,  loses 
a  great  number  of  the  fish  from  a  disease  which  appears  principally  to  attack 
the  osseous  or  cartilaginous  parts,  commencing  about  the  tail  and  extending 
forwards.  [Our  correspondent^is  probably  right  in  ascribing  the  disease  to 
the  influence  of  lead  contained  *in  the  water,  but  we  haye  no  experience  in 
any  similar  cases. 

"  Ebgot." — For  an  account  of  the  substance  to  which  the  name  Eraotine 
has  been  applied,  see  vol.  iii.,  pago  129.  We  think  in  the  prescription  alluded 
to,  that  the  term  is  intended  to  denote  ergot.  The  dose  is  much  larger  than 
could  safety  be  given  if  ergotine  were  employed.  The  dose  of  ergotine  is 
from  a  gram  to  two  grains. 

I.  A.  B. — ^To  make  the  kreosote  mixture,  put  the  mucilage  in  the  mortar, 
add  the  kreosote  gradually  with  trituration,  and  subsequenUy  stir  in  the 
water. 

F.— We  haye'receiyed  the  communication. 

T.  G.  E. — We  think  it  probable  that  the  properties  of  guaiacum  are 
injured  by  exposure  to  light 

Mb.  Lahplough. — Cinnamon  water  when  distilled  from  the  bark  (as  wu 
think  it  ought  to  be)  is  rather  opaque.  It  should  only  contain  as  much  oil  as 
the  water  wlU  hold  in  solution. 

*<  An  Assoczatk."  (York).~Solution  of  copaiba,  see  vol.  iii.,  page  66. 

**  ExTQUiBBB."— (1.)  We  think  it  obyious  that  the  blue  pill  ought  not 
to  have  been  dissoWed  in  the  mixture,  and  should  conclude  that  in  copyins 
the  prescription  the  words  *'  fiat  pilula  "  had  been  accidentally  omitted. — (2.) 
Ammonia  might  probably  be  used  for  neutralizing  chlorine  in  the  process 
idludedto. 

"  A  Youvo  MsHBEm" — Any  secret  medicine  sold  with  printed  directions 
containing  the  name  of  the  vendor  or  proprietor,  instructions  for  use,  and 
recommendation  for  any  particular  disorder,  is  liable  to  a  stamp.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  sail  yery  near  the  wind  and  yet  eyade  the  law ;  but  we  cannot  pre- 
tend  to  give  instructions  in  this  art. 

«  An  Assogxatb,*' — See  the  aboye* 

'*  Adolescens." — ^We  have  never  seen  a  fbrmula  finr  making  the  Emplas- 
trum  Cerati  Saponis  without  colour. 

"  JmrxNis." — See  vol  ii.  No.  8.  The  Minor  Examination  must  be  passed 
in  London.  The  Classical  Examination  ma^  take  place  at  any  part  of  the 
country,  the  examiner  being  a  properly  qualified  person. 

O.  P.  Q. — ^They  may  be  obtained  of  the  PubUaher,  through  any  book* 
seller  in  town  or  countey. 

"  Amicus,*'  A.  P.  S.— Cochl.  min.,  or  CochL  pary.,  means  teaspoonfuL 
Cochl.  medium,  dessertspoonful. 
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R.  G.  (Oxford)  need  not  bo  alanned.  The  obserration  which  has  occa* 
sioned  so  much  uneasiness  in  his  mind  referred  to  Assistants  and  Apprentices 
desirous  of  joining  the  Society,  not  to  Associates  who  joined  it^at  the  com- 
mencement. 

P  An  Associate  inquires  (1.)  Whether  there  is  a  good  opening  for  an  English 
Chemist  in  China  ?  [We  have  no  means  of  obtaining  information  on  this 
point]. — (2.)  Whether  a  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  language  would  be  neces- 
sary ?  [  Undoubtedly  ].~C  3.)  Whether  the  business  is  conducted  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  England  ?  [We  should  think  not]. 

A.  P.  S.  does  not  state  whether  he  had  selected  the  proper  time  for  per- 
forming the  experiment    This  is  important  in  such  cases. 

'*  AiiGiE.*' — Materia  Medica. 

A.  B. — (1.)  We  answered  the  question  last  month.— (2.)  We  cannot 
recommend  any  smaller  work  as  a  substitute  for  the  one  named. — (3.) 
Fownes's  Manual  of  Chemistry.  ^ 

'  J.  W.— See  Dr.  Letheby*s  Lectwre  on  Leechu,  vol.  ir.,  pp.  252  and  297* 
We  haye  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  bite  of  the  green  leech  is  injurioust 
but  it  is  decidedly  inferior  in  quality  to  the  speckled  leech.  In  times  of 
scarcity,  green  leedies  are  often  used  for  want  of  the  better  kind. 

**  Ttro  Chemicvs." — ^The  glaze  applied  to  pottery  is  not  alwavs  the  same, 
it  usually  consists  of  lead,  glass,  flints,  and  sometimes  borax  and  other  salts. 
It  would  be  liable  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  acid  solution  alluded  to. 

"Unciah.**— -A  complicated  decomposition  ensues  on  the  addition  of  oil 
of  Titriol  to  spirit  of  turpentine. 

T.  D.  (Leeds)  inquires  what  denomination  of  weights  is  employed  "  in 
the  writings  in  Uie  Pharmaceutical  Journal  7"  [In  most  cases  Apothecaries' 
weight ;  we  belieye  where  otherwise,  it  is  usually  specified.  If  our  corres- 
pondent will  point  out  any  cases  in  which  he  is  in  doubt,  we  will  endeayour 
to  explain  them.] 

^*Xp&fta.^  —On  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  a  boiling  saturated  solution  of 
bichromate  of  potash,  sulphate  of  potash  is  formed,  and  chromic  acid  set 
free.  If  the  quantities  mentioned  be  used,  there  would  probably  be  a  depo- 
sition of  sulphate  of  potash,  coloured  with  a  little  chromic  acid,  or  bichromate 
of  potash,  as  the  solution  cooled.  The  solution  would  still  contain  sulphate 
of  potash  and  chromic  acid,  together  with  bichromate  of  potash  if  the 
sulphuric  acid  used  was  not  sufiicient  to  decompose  the  whole  of  it.  On 
adding  spirit  of  wine  to  this  solution,  a  decomposition  of  the  chromic  acid  is 
effected,  the  latter  giving  up  oxygen,  and  being  reduced  to  the  state  of 
oxide  of  chromium.  If  fiiere  were  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  present,  this 
oxide  of  chromium  would  combine  with  it,  forming  sulphate  of  oxide  of 
chromium.  The  specimen  of  salt  sent,  and  which  is  said  to  have  been 
deposited  from  a  solution  formed  as  above,  is  chrome  alum,  a  salt  having  the 
same  constitution  as  common  alum,  but  in  which  the  alumina  is  replaced  by 
oxide  of  chromium.  The  green  powder  sent,  is  a  mixture  of  oxide  of 
chromium  and  sulphate  of  potash. 

Advertisements  to  Mr.  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the 
transmission  of  the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  17,  Bloomsbury 
Square,  before  the  20th  of  the  month. 

Other  Communications  to  The  Editor,  338,  Oxford  Street, 
before  the  20th  of  the  month. 
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THE  CHARACTER  OF 
THE  CHEMISTS  AND  DRUGGISTS. 

Although  we  liave  always  treated  with  silent  contempt  those 
aspersions  which  are  freqaently  cast  upon  our  body  by  interested 
parties  or  persons  unworthy  of  notice^  we  think  it  our  duty,  when 
occasion  requres,  to  vindicate  the  character  of  our  brethren. 

We  hare  lately  observed  in  Tke  Times  several  articles  in  refer- 
ence to  the  subject  of  Medical  Reform,  in  which  severe  reflections 
have  been  cast  on  the  Chemists  and  Drug^ts,  and  we  are  in- 
dnoed  to  advert  to  the  subject  on  account  of  the  sweeping  and 
general  nature  of  the  accusations  which  have  been  brought  against 
us  by  a  journal  enjoying  a  high  character  for  impartiality  and 
justice. 

In  this  instance,  however,  we  think  that  justice  has  scarcely 
been  done  to  our  body,  since  the  observations  are  founded  on  the 
alleged  misconduct  or  incompetence  of  individuals,  for  which, 
nnder  existing  circumstances,  we  contend  that  the  body  at  large 
ought  not  to  be  held  responsible. 

It  is  true  that,  as  the  law  now  stands,  every  man  who  has  a 
<<  doctor's  shop,"  with  coloured  bottles,  is  a  Chemist  and  Druggist. 
The  itinerant  quack  doctors  described  in  our  last  number  are> 
according  to  law,  Chemists  and  Druggists.  Although  they 
periodically  £requent  the  markets,  they  have  Druggbt*s  shops^ 
and  enjoy  the  same  legal  protection  and  privileges  as  any  Member 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Sodiety.  There  are  many  other  persons  in 
different  parts  of  the  coimtry,  but  little  if  at  all  higher  in  the  scale 
of  education  than  the  said  quack  doctors,  who  sell  and  compound 
drags,  and  are,  in  the  present  imperfect  state  of  the  law,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  Chemists  and  Druggists.  Irregularities  or 
improprieties  of  conduct  prevailing  among  such  persons  are  too 
often  attributed  to  the  class  with  which  they  claim  connection, 
and  thus  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty  participate  in  the  dis- 
VOL.  V.  o 
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credit,  and  bear  a  share  of  the  blame.  We  are  surprised  to  find 
that  The  Times  has  failed  to  notice  the  fact,  which  is  now  noto- 
rious, that  the  respectable  portion  of  the  Chembts  and  Druggets 
are  uniting  and  exerting  themselves  to  put  an  end  to  the  abuses 
which  are  a  source  of  complaint.  If  the  public  press,  instead  of 
running  us  down,  would  lend  us  a  helping  hand,  the  completion 
of  the  reform  would  be  expedited,  and  the  object  sought  to  be 
obtained  by  censure,  would  be  realized  by  milder  and  much  more 
effectual  means. 

We  extract  the  foUowiog  from  the  leading  article  of  The  Times 
of  October  15  :  it  refers  to  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair's  report  of  the 
state  of  large  towns  in  Lancashire,  given  in  the  supplement  to  the 
second  report  of  the  Health  of  Towns  Commission,  and  reprobates 
the  prevailing  practice  of  giving  opiates  to  children. 

*'  How  a  check  is  to  be  placed  on  the  venduig  to  the  poor  and  ignorant  of 
drugs  with  which  they  may  poison  their  children,  unless  most  stringent 
restrictions  are  placed  on  empiricism  of  all  sorts,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  That 
the  sellers  require  a  check  equally  with  the  buyers,  is  most  painfully  evident 
from  the  evidence  which  is  referred  to  in  the  report.  Druggist  after  druggist 
was  examined,  who  testified  to  the  baneftd  effects  of  the  practice  of  quieUng 
infants  by  narcotics  ;  one  after  another  of  them  detailed  the  wretchedness 
which  resulted  from  that  practice ;  they  narrated  instances  of  its  shocking 
consequences;  and  yet,  hardened  by  custom,  without  even  urging  the 
apology  of  the  starving  apothecary  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  *  my  poverty,  and 
not  my  will  consents,'  they  coolly  stated  the  number  of  quarts,  and  even 
gallons  of  Godfrey's  Cordial,  Dalbt's  Carminative,  '  Quietness,'  and 
laudanum,  which  they  sold  weekly  to  the  poor  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
purchase  a  short  respite  firom  their  maternal  cares  at  the  expense  of  the 
health,  sanity,  and  lives  of  their  hapless  infants.  One  druggist,  sdling  his 
gaUons  of  opialee  weekly,  thus  described  their  effects  : — 

'* '  Have  you  ever  known  instances  in  which  children  have  suffered  by 
excessive  doses  being  admimstered  by  mothers  or  nurses  ? 

** '  OA,  yet/  Ihaveknonen  deaA  ensue  [the  mercenary  scoundrel !]  and 
also  sleeping  for  a  connderable  length  of  time,  so  that  there  was  difficulty 
in  getting  the  child  out  of  the]  sleep.  The  deaths  in  the  cases  to  which  I 
allude,  arose  from  sudden  convulsions. 

" '  Have  the  children  in  the  habitual  use  of  opiates  any  peculiarities  of 
appearance? 

"  •  They  look  very  drowsy  and  low,  and  seem  to  be  always  sleepy.    Their 
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eyes  are  fixed.    Theyteccmieemadatedythdrbdliespiotabena^ 
look  Teiy  old.' 

''Manj  aie  the initnioei  of  juYenile  precodty  rdatedf  la  which  a  c^ 
firam  wretched  experience  can  point  out  the  bottle  of  '  Godfirey '  on  the 
droggUt's  Bhelf.    One  druggist  sajB — 

"<  It  is  cvrumf  to  see  the  children  in  the  shop  :  A^  stretch  <mt  Aeir  little 
handt^far  ihey  know  Mc  hotSe^  and  when  they  get  It,  drink  it  as  eagerly  as  tfttf 
drunkard  does  his  glass  I  * 

*«  Another  of  these  HBBOD0  grres  the  following  description  of  thechildrai 
drugged  at  his  oum  shop  :— 

« *  Ton  may  know  at  once  a  child  who  is  accostomed  to  the  use  of  these 
drugs.  It  becomes  so  thin  that  you  can  feel  nothing  but  bone.  Its  ejes 
get  sunken  and  fixed,  its  nose  pinched ;  in  fact,  such  children  look  exactly 
like  little  old  wizened  men  and  women.  Thej  sink  off  in  a  decline  and  die. 
I  have  often  rsfrrobaisd  the  praetiee  to  uuttlters,  but  their  answer  is, '  What 
are  we  to  do  ?  it  is  so  very  cross.' 

«  And  this,  aooordini^to  the  report,  is  one  of  a  number  of  *  respectable 
men  !'  Ho  had  sense  enough  to  reprobate  the  practice,  but  his  virtue  was 
unequal  to  the  task  of  refiising  to  profit  by  it. 

"  What  a  commentary  this  report  aflbrds  on  free  trade  in  medicine ! 
Custom  and  pecuniary  gain,  selfishness  in  one  or  other  of  its  forms,  renders 
eren '  respectable  men  '—men  of  the  horse-and-gig  respectability — ^wholly 
indifferent  to  the  &arfiil  consequences  arising  fh)m  this  baneful  practice. 
The  eyil  must  be  met,  for  this  habitual  murder  of  the  innocents  is  a  national 
degradation  no  less  than  a  destruction  of  national  power,  and  to  permit 
it  to  continue  unchecked,  especially  after  its  having  been  brought  offldally 
under  the  notice  of  the  Legislature,  would  be  a  national  sin." 

We  readily  admit  that  the  practice  of  dosing  children  with 
opiates  is  very  much  to  he  lamented,  and  are  aware  that  it  pre- 
vails to  a  great  extent  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  The  sub- 
ject has  often  been  alluded  to  in  strong  terms  in  this  journal  But 
if  we  trace  the  evil  to  its  source,  we  shall  find  that  the  Druggists 
an  general  are  not  such  **  Herods"  as  the  Editor  of  The  Times 
would  lead  us  to  suppose.  It  is  well  known  that,  from  motives  of 
economy,  there  is  a  great  demand  for  female  labour  in  the  manu- 
hctonesy  and  that  while  the  husbands  are  out  of  employment,  and 
many  of  them  in  the  pablic-honsesy  the  wires  leave  their  in£uitB 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  with  the  elder  cluldien  earn 
the  bread  which  is  to  support  the  whole  femily.    The  infimts,  being 
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neglected,  badly  fed,  or  half  starved,  and  living  in  the  polluted 
atmosphere  of  small  and  dirty  cottages,  are  squalid  and  unhealthy. 
Their  condition  before  they  taste  opiates  is  so  wretched,  that  it 
becomes  a  question  which  is  the  least  of  two  evils — ^to  allow  them 
to  cry  all  day,  and  thus  exhaust  what  little  strength  they  have 
by  ^ving  vent  to  their  misery,  or  to  resort  to  an  artificial  seda* 
tive  to  allay  this  terrible  state  of  irritation. 

We  know  that  medical  men  often  prescribe  opiates  as  the  least 
of  two  evils.  They  are  aware  that  the  practice  of  taking  opium  is 
prejudicial ;  but  when  they  find  that  the  sufferings  of  a  patient  are 
80  intense  that  the  constitution  is  unable  to  endure  them  without 
risk  to  life,  they  administer  a  sedative  as  a  matter  of  necessity. 

In  the  case  of  the  children,  starvation  and  neglect  have  reduced 
them  to  the  lowest  degree  of  misery.  With  or  without  opiates, 
they  have  but  a  precarious  chance  of  surviving.  Their  cries  are 
distressing  to  their  wretched  parents,  who  rush  to  the  nearest 
druggist  for  some  temporary  relief.  The  respectable  druggist  (as 
the  report  states)  represents  to  the  mother  the  prejudicial  conse- 
quences of  the  habitual  use  of  opiates.  The  mother  pleads  the 
urgency  of  the  case,  and  asks  what  else  she  can  do  ?  The  druggist 
is  sensible  of  the  dilemma,  and  supplies  what  is  asked  for  under  a 
protest  or  precaution,  which,  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  entirely, 
releases  him  from  the  responsibility.  Nevertheless,  he  is  desig* 
nated  as  a  Herod  I 

It  is  possible  that  some  vendors  of  drugs  sell  these  articles 
without  any  precaution,  and  even  encourage  the  sale  of  them,  firom 
ignorance  of  their  baneful  effects,  or  indifference  as  to  the  result. 
If  this  be  the  case,  we  contend  that -it  is  unjust  to  extend  to  the 
whole  race  the  blame  which  is  incurred  by  certain  individuals, 
who  may  or  may  not  be  entitled  to  the  denomination  they  assume. 

We,  therefore,  on  behalf  of  our  brethren  at  laxge,  plead  not 
guilty  on  two  grounds :  first,  because  it  is  not  proved  that  the 
cachectic  and  unhealthy  condition  of  the  children  is  occasioned 
entirely  by  the  opium ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  most  of  them  are  sickly  from  the  time  of  their  birth* 
Secondly,  we  contend  that  a  Chemist  who  is  fiilly  entitied  to  be 
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considered  conscientious  and  respectable,  may,  in  the  emergency 
of  such  casesy  feel  that  he  would  not  be  justified  in  refusing  to 
supply  the  palliative^  provided  he  sells  it  with  proper  precautions  ; 
and  that  if  some  persons  sell  it  incautiously  and  indiscriminately^ 
they  alone,  and  not  the  whole  class,  are  to  blame. 

We  quite  agree  with  the  editor  of  The  Times  in  the  opinion 
that  the  law  respecting  the  practice  of  Pharmacy  in  this  country 
is  very  imperfect,  and  that  some  legislative  enactment  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  ensure  the  competence  of  those  who  sell  and  com- 
pound poisons  and  other  strong  remedies.  To  remove  the  existing 
evils,  the  regulations  of  the  Phahmaceutical  Societt  respecting 
education  and  examination  were  estabUshed,  and  for  several  years 
our  body  has  been  laboriously  engaged  in  bringing  this  system  to 
a  state  of  completion.  The  object  which  the  Phabmaceutical 
Society  has  in  view,  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  is  advo- 
cated in  T/ie  TimeSy  and  nothing  is  required  for  its  attainment, 
but  a  recognition  and  confirmation  by  Act  of  Parliament  of  the 
plans  which  are  now  in  operation  under  the  auspices  of  a  voluntary 
but  chartered  Society. 

It  would  bo  too  much  to  expect  that  any  legislation,  however 
judicious  and  complete,  could  entirely  obviate  the  mischief  to 
which  we  have  been  alluding.  In  spite  of  all  the  precautions 
which  may  be  taken,  opiates  will  be  administered,  quacks  will  be 
patronized,  patients  will  drench  themselves  with  cold  water,  or 
trust  to  the  miraculous  efficacy  of  homoeopathic  globules — some 
patients  will  die  from  their  own  negligence,  others  from  their  own 
folly ;  but  if  the  law  provides  in  each  department  of  the  pro- 
fession (including  Pharmacy)  qualified  practitioners  who  have 
passed  a  proper  examination,  and  prohibits  the  assumption  by 
ignorant  persons  of  titles  or  offices  for  which  they  are  unqualified, 
a  great  advance  will  be  made  in  the  work  of  medical  reform,  the 
practitioners  in  each  class  being  subject  to  such  regulations  as  may 
be  conducive  to  their  professional  welfare  and  character,  while 
ignorant  pretenders  will  be  under  some  sort  of  control,  and  liable 
to  punishment  in  the  event  of  misconduct. 
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OF 

THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING, 

OCTOBEB  8,  1846. 

MR.  M0R80N«  VICE-PEBSIDEHT,  IK  THB  CHAIR. 

The  Chairman  said,  the  first  business  to  be  brought  before 
the  meeting  was  the  dialribution  of  the  prizes  awarded  to  the 
successful  competitors  at  tiie  examinations  in  the  classes  of 
Botany  and  Organic  Chemistry. 

Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  in  reporting  the  result  of  the  examination 
in  the  Class  of  Botaht,  said«  he  had  a  very  similar  statement 
to  make  this  ^ear»  to  that  which  he  made  at  the  close  of  the 
previous  session;  namely,  that  the  progress  of  the  pupils  had 
been  highly  satisfactory,  and  the  proficiency  evinced  by  those  of 
them  who  had  competed  for  the  prizes,  was  very  creditable  both 
to  them  and  to  the  institution.  The  advantages  resulting  from 
the  admission  of  the  pupils  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  in  the 
Regent*s  Park,  had,  he  believed,  been  fully  appreciated  by  the 
class,  and  was  abundantly  evidenced  in  the  practical  examina- 
tion, all  the  competitors  having  given  the  botanical  names  and 
natural  orders  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  plants,  and  there  were 
a  large  number,  which  were  laid  on  the  table.  In  the  practical 
examination,  for  there  was  both  a  practical  or  vivd  voce^  and  a 
written  examination,  the  relative  merits  of  the  competitors  was 
represented  in  the  following  order : — 

Mr.  H.  O.  HusKissoN 12 

Mr.  John  Robinson  Rogers  .  II 

Mr.  Jos.  B.  French. 8 

Mr.  W.  HusKissoN    7 

The  written  questions  were  as  follows : — 

1.  What  is  the  distinction  between  the  stipule  and  the  bract; 
the  involucrum  and  the  spathe ;  and  how  far  is  each  a  good  dis- 
tinctive character  in  descriptive  botany  ? 10 

2.  Point  out  the  distinctive  characters  of  ihe/ollicUy  the  cop- 
sule,  the  legume^  the  silique  and  silicUy  the  drupe,  the  pepo^ 
and  the  berry 10 

3.  Describe  the  more  common  forms  of  inflorescence,  namely, 
the  spike,  the  ipadix^  the  raceme^  the  catkin^  strobule,  umbel^ 
corymb,  cyme,  9cckd  panicle 15 

4.  Describe  the  various  parts  of  the  complete  flower,  and  the 
function  which  each  part  performs  in  the  economy  of  the  plant  20 
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5*  In  what  part  in  the  natural  system  will  you  find  the  plant 
described  below? — name  the  clasSf  iuhclais^  group ^  alliance y 
order ^  genus^  and  species  to  which  it  belongs  :-- 

Plants^  biennial.  Stem  branched,  hairy ;  the  hairs  soft,  long, 
and  each  tipped  with  a  minute  black  gland.  Leaves  sessile, 
somewhat  decurrent,  amplexicaul,  oblong,  acute,  sinuated,  pale 
dull  green,  slightly  pubescent  like  the  stem,  the  long  hairs 
seated  chiefly  on  the  midrib.  Flowers  axillary,  subsolitary, 
nearly  sessile,  seated  in  the  azilln  of  the  uppermost  leaves,  but 
considerably  shorter  than  them.  Calyx  funnel-shaped,  some- 
what villous;  five  lobed,  regular;  each  lobe  ovate,  acute^  with 
an  open  sestivation ;  Corolla  dull  yellow,  reticulated  with  purple 
veins,  and  the  tnbe  deep  purple  at  the  orifice ;  funnel-shaped 
with  a  nearly  erect  limb,  which  is  five-lobed ;  the  lobes  rounded, 
and  the  two  anterior  smaller  than  the  others,  and  separated  by 
a  deep  slit  in  the  tube.  Stamens  five,  declinate,  straight,  shorter 
than  the  corolla,  the  three  lower  longer  than  the  others ;  ^/a- 
ments  pubescent,  inserted  about  the  middle  of  the  tube  of  the 
corolla.  Ovary  nearly  round,  shining,  pale  green,  two-celled, 
with  numerous  ovules  adhering  to  the  dissepiment.  Style  fili- 
form, declinate,  purple  at  the  apex.  Stigma  capitate.  Fruit 
an  ovate,  many-seeded  pyxis.  Found  on  waste  grounds  and 
commons  throughout  Europe 30 

6.  Name  the  medicinal  planU  in  the  order       ....     10 
Note, — The  numbers  to  the  right  indicate  the  relatire  values  of  the 
questions. 

In  the  answers  to  these  there  was  a  greater  difference  than 
had  been  evinced  in  the  vivdvoce  examination,  and  on  adding 
the  values  of  the  two  sets  ot  answers  together,  it  was  found  that 
the  order  of  merit  was  altered  as  follows : 

First  Prize Mr.  Rogers. 

Second  Prize Mr.  French. 

First  Certificate  of  Merit      .  Mr.  H.  O.  Huskisson. 

Second  Certificate  of  Merit   .  Mr.  Wm.  Huskisson. 

Mr.  FowNES  reported  the  result  of  the  examination  in  the 
Class  op  Organic  Chemistry.  He  had  always  felt  much 
pleasure  in  testifying  to  the  diligent  attention  manifested  at  the 
lectures,  and  the  proficiency  evinced  at  the  examinations,  by  the 
pupils  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Socket y,  and  on  no  occasion 
had  he  better  grounds  for  such  a  testimony  than  that.  The 
examination  was  conducted  entirely  in  writing,  and  the  following 
were  the  questions :-— > 

1.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  general  processes  for  the  ultimate 
analysis  of  organic  bodies,  viz.,  the  mode  of  estimating  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  explaining  clearly  the  principles  of  the 
operations 100 
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2.  Describe  the  several  varieties  of  sugar,  and  give  an  account 
of  the  chief  phenomena  of  fermentation 50 

3.  Describe  ihe  principal  compounds  and  derivatives  of  ether, 
and  explain  as  clearly  as  possible  the  theory  of  the  production 
of  that  body  in  the  ordinary  process .     50 

4.  What  is  meant  by  the  expression  **  formation  of  new 
organic  bodies  by  substitution  ?"  Give  examples       •     .     .     50 

5.  What  is  the  stale  of  the  evidence  in  support  of  the  sup- 
posed existence  among  inorganic  substances  of  bodies  really 
compound  playing  the  part  of  elements,  the  organic  salt-radicals 
and  salt-basyles? 100 

6.  Give  a  notice  of  cyanogen  and  its  more  important  com- 
pounds, including  hydrocyanic  acid,  with  the  details  of  its 
preparation 50 

Abte.— The  numbers  to  the  rigbt  indicate  the  relatire  values  of  the 
questions. 

The  answers  furnished  by  the  numerous  competitors  were  all 
good.  He  had  selected  four  from  among  these,  and  thought  the 
writers  were  ail  entitled  to  distinction.  He  had  experienced 
some  difficulty  in  determining  the  relative  amounts  of  merit  in 
these  four  sets  of  answers.  In  all  that  related  to  practical  details, 
they  were  all  as  nearly  as  possible  equal,  and  it  was  evident  that 
the  writers  were  well  versed  in  what  they  described.  In  the 
answers  to  those  questions  involving  theories,  there  was  a''greater 
difference,  and  it  was  here  principally  that  he  found  the  means 
of  determining  their  relative  merits  ;  yet  he  must  admit  that  he 
still  had  great  difficulty  in  deciding.     The  award  was  as  follows : 

First  Prize Mr.  G.  F.  Sciiacut. 

Second  Prize Mr.  B.  H.  Paul* 

First  Certijicate  of  Merit    .     .  Mr.  Wm,  Johnson. 
Second  Certificate  of  Merit      •  Mr.  J.  B.  French. 

A  paper  was  then  read — 

ON  THE  FORMATION 
OF  A  NATIONAL  PHARMACOPOEIA. 

BT  MR.  SQUIRE. 

Tub  attention  of  the  medical  profession  has  for  many  years 
past  been  directed  to  the  importance  of  forming  a  national 
Pharmacopoeia  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  This  object  was, 
I  believe,  contemplated  previous  to  the  publication  of  the  last 
London  Pharmacopo&ia.  The  evils  likely  to  result  from  the 
discrepances  which  exist  in  the  formulae  of  the  three  Colleges 
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of  London y  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  for  preparations  bearing 
the  same  name,  must  be  apparent  to  every  one.  Some  of  these 
preparations  differ  so  widely  in  composition  and  properties,  that 
the  quantity  constituting  an  ordinary  dose  of  a  compound,  made 
according  to  one  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeias,  may  be  sufficient 
to  prove  highly  injurious,  if  not  fatal,  were  the  compound 
prepared  from  the  formula  of  another  of  the  Colleges.  The 
names  of  the  compounds  prescribed  by  medical  men  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  are  for  the  most  part  alike — prescriptions 
are  written  in  the  same  language  ;  and  similar  characters  are 
employed  for  designating  the  quantities  of  the  ingredients 
ordered.  There  is,  in  fact,  nothing  to  indicate  in  what  part  of 
the  kingdom  a  prescription  has  been  written ;  yet  such  are  the 
increased  and  daily  increasing  facilities  for  locomotion  which 
characterize  the  present  age,  that  patients  are  constantly  travelling 
from  one  capital  to  another  with  prescriptions,  which,  if  presented 
to  the  Pharmaceutist  without  explanation,  would  be  dispensed 
in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  prescriber. 

In  bringing  this  subject  under  the  notice  of  the  Pharma- 
C£UTiCAL  Society,  I  propose  pointing  out  some  of  the  principal 
discrepances  which  have  occurred  to  me  as  existing  between  the 
three  British  Pharmacopoeias,  and  I  hope  that  the  reading  of  the 
paper  here,  and  its  subsequent  publication  among  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Society,  may  elicit  the  expression  of  opinions  from 
other  practical  men,  with  reference  to  the  points  alluded  to. 

In  the  remarks  I  am  about  to  make,  I  shall  follow  the  order 
in  which  the  preparations  to  be  noticed  occur  in  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia. 

Acidum  ii ce/tctim.— This  name  is  applied  in  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia  to  an  acid  consisting  of  30.8  paHs  of  anhydrous 
acetic  acid,  and  69.2  parts  of  water.  In  the  Edinburgh  Phar- 
macopoeia, the  same  name  indicates  the  strongest  acetic  acid  that 
can  be  obtained,  namely,  that  containing  only  one  atom,  or 
about  fifteen  per  cent,  of  water.  The  acetic  acid  of  the  Dublin 
College  contains  about  35  per  cent,  of  water.  The  composition 
of  these  three  acids,  all  bearing  the  same  name,  may  be  thus 
represented : — 

Edinbturgh.       Dublin.         London. 

Anhydrous  Acetic  Acid  ...  85  65 31 

Water 15  35  69 

100  100  100 

Acidum  Hydrocklorkum  JDiZu^um.— There  are  considerable 
discrepancies  in  the  strength  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  other 
diluted  mineral  acids  as  prepared  according  to  the  instructions 
of  the  three  Colleges,  as  the  following  statements  will  show  :<-^ 
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DabliB.   Xdin.  and  LonO. 

Hydrochloric  Acid  10  5 

Water H  ^ 

21  30 

▲CIDUM  MITBICUX  BII.UT1T1I. 

DnUln.   Edia.  Mid  Load. 

Nitric  Acid 3  1 

Water 4  9 

7  10 

AdDOM  BULPHUBICXm  DILITTtni* 

Dablin.        London.    Edlnbargli. 

Sulphuric  Add  I  li 1 

Water  7  UJ 13 

Acidum  Hydroepanieum  Dilutum. — ^Tbis acid,  made  according 
to  the  LondoD  Pharmacopoeia,  contains  2  per  cent,  of  real 
hydrocyanic  acid  ;  that  of  the  Edinburgh  P ha rmacopceia  contains 
rather  more  than  3  per  cent. ;  while  that  of  the  Dublin  Phar- 
macopoeia is  necessarily  of  variable  and  uncertain  strength.  In 
this  country  Scheele's  acid,  which  contains  from  4  to  5  per 
cent,  of  real  acid,  is  very  frequently  prescribed  by  medical  men. 
These  differences  in  a  medicine  of  such  energy  and  importance 
are  much  to  be  regretted.  The  strength  of  the  London  Phar> 
macopoeia  is  undoubtedly  preferable  to  the  others. 

Among  the  ethereal  preparations,  there  is  ordered  in  the 
London  PharmacopcBia,  a  compound  called  oleum  athereutM. 
There  is  no  formula  for  the  preparation  of  this  oil  in  either  of 
the  other  Pharmacopoeias,  and  the  process  given  by  the  London 
College  is  said  by  some  practical  men  to  be  impracticable,  or  at 
least  to  be  so  uncertain  in  the  product  afforded,  as  to  reader  it 
very  expensive;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  tubstance 
generally  met  with  under  the  name  of  oleum  eethereum,  is  really 
that  which  the  London  College  have  described. 

Spifitui  jEtheris  A^i/nct. «— There  is  a  great  difference  between 
the  strength  of  the  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  made  according  to  the 
London,  and  that  made  according  to  the  Edinburgh  Pharmaco- 
poBia.  The  latter  directs  a  pure  hyponitrous  ether  to  be  first 
made,  and  then  one  part  of  this  by  measure  to  be  mixed  with 
four  parts  of  rectified  spirit.  The  resulting  spirit  therefore 
contains  one-fifth  of  its  volume  of  hyponitrous  ether.  The 
process  of  the  London  College  yields  a  product  which  varies  con- 
siderably in  strength^  the  proportion  of  ether  present  depending 
upon  the  quantity  of  ingredients  operated  upon,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  distillation  is  conducted.  I  have,  however,  never 
met  with  a  specimen  made  according  to  the  London  process, 
that  contained  half  at  much  ether  as  that  made  by  the  Edinburgh 
process. 
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AconittTta  is  directed  in  the  London  Pharmacopceia  to  be 
made  from  Aconitum  paniculatum ;  in  the  Edinburgh,  from 
Aconitum  napellas.  Dr.  Fleming  states  that  the  Aconitum 
paniculatum  contains  very  little  of  the  alkaloid,  and  other  authors 
have  represented  it  as  being  much  less  active  than  the  species 
ordered  by  the  Edinburgh  College.  I  believe  the  Aconitum 
napellus  is  generally  used. 

Li^or  AmmonuB  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Pharma* 
copceias,  has  a  specific  gravity  .960,  and  contains  10  per  cent,  of 
ammonia;  that  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  has  a  specific 
gravity  .950,  and  contains  12.5  per  cent,  of  ammonia. 

Aqu(B  DestillatcB. — Several  of  our  members  have  attested  to 
the  fact  that  the  distilled  waters  keep  better  without  the  addition 
of  the  small  quantity  of  spirit  which  is  directed  to  be  added  by 
each  of  the  Colleges.  Mr.  R.  Phillips  many  years  ago,  in  his 
Notes  on  the  Pharmacopoeia,  pointed  out  the  injurious  effect  of 
the  spirit  in  causing  the  waters  to  become  acid,  the  spirit  being 
converted  into  acetic  acid.  This  has  also  been  recently  noticed 
by  Mr.  Warington  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Chemical  Society. 
In  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias,  the  spirit  is 
directed  to  be  added  to  the  ingredients  previously  to  distillation, 
and  it  has  been  stated  that  the  effect  of  this  is  to  improve  the 
flavour  of  the  product.  The  Dublin  College,  however,  orders 
the  spirit  to  be  added  after  the  water  has  been  distilled  (as  did 
a  previous  London  Pharmacopceia),  the  object  being,  no  doubt, 
the  preservation  of  the  water,  but  the  contrary  effect  is  certainly 
produced. 

Caiaplasma  Sinapis. — In  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  this  is 
directed  to  be  made  by  adding  boiling  vinegar  to  the  powdered 
linseed  and  mustard-seed.  As  this  cataplasm  is,  I  presume, 
intended  as  a  stimulant  and  rubefacient  application,  the  use  of 
boiling  vinegar  is  obviously  objectionable.  The  rubefacient 
property  of  the  mustard  depends  upon  the  presence  of  a  volatile 
oil,  not  originally  existing  in  the  mustard  seed,  but  developed  by 
the  action  of  heat  and  moisture,  upon  two  principles  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  amygdaline  and  emulsine  in  the  almond.  The 
principle  corresponding  with  the  emulsine  is,  however,  coagulated 
by  a  high  temperature,  or  by  the  action  of  acids,  and  is  then 
incapable  of  generating  the  volatile  oil.  The  stimulating  effects 
of  the  cataplasm  would  be  more  uniformly  and  successfully 
produced  if  the  mustard  were  first  mixed  with  warm  water,  ana 
the  vinegar  afterwards  added. 

Extracta. — In  the  preparation  of  extracts  from  the  expressed 
juices  of  plants,  the  London  College  directs  the  inspissation  to 
be  effected  without  removing  the  fsecula ;  the  Edinburgh  College^ 
on  the  other  hand,  directs  the  fsecula  to  be  separated,  and  the 
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filtered  juice  evaporated.  It  would  be  desirable  to  elicit  informa- 
tion from  those  who  have  had  experience  in  this  class  of 
preparations,  and  especially  to  ascertain  how  far  the  presence  uf 
the  ftBBcula  affects  the  preservation  and  the  properties  of  the 
extract.  That  from  liquorice  is  very  properly  ordered  in  the 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  to  be  made  from  the  dried  root,  and 
that  from  the  poppy  from  the  unripe  capsule. 

Infusa, — ^There  is  much  discrepancy  in  the  formulee  of  the 
several  Colleges  for  the  preparation  of  infusions.  Infusum 
anthemidis  is  ordered  by  the  London  College  to  macerate  for  ten 
minutes;  by  the  Edinburgh  College  for  twenty  minutes;  and  by 
the  Dublin  College  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  Edinburgh 
College  has  ordered  cold  water  for  making  infusum  calumbee, 
and  infusum  gentianee,  and  in  other  respects  the  formula  for  the 
latter  infusion  differs  from  those  of  the  other  Colleges.  Again, 
the  London  College  orders  the  infusum  rosse  compositum  to 
macerate  for  six  hours;  Edinburgh  four,  and  Dublin  half-an-hour. 
The  infusum  digitalis  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  is  more 
than  twice  the  strength  of  that  of  the  London,  i  have  been  using 
for*some  time  an  infusion-pot  which  I  contrived,  and  which  answers 
so  well,  that  I  am  induced  to  present  one  to  the  Society.* 

Liquor  Potasses  of  the  London  Pharmacopceia,  is  described 
in  the  notes  as  being  of  $p.  gr.  1.063;  that  of  the  Edinburgh 
College  is  directed  to  be  made  of  sp.  gr.  1.072 ;  and  that  of  the 
Dublin  of  sp.  gr.  1 .080. 

Alcohol,  according  to  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  consists  of 
92  parts  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  8  parts  of  water ;  according 
to  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  it  contains  about  6  per  cent,  of 
water,  and,  according  to  the  Edinburgh,  it  is,  what  its  name 
purports,  absolute  alcohol,  or  nearly  so. 

Spiritus  AmmonuB  made  according  to  the  London  process, 
consists  of  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  spirit ;  that 
made  according  to  the  Edinburgh  process  is  a  stronger  solution 
of  caustic  ammonia  in  spirit.  This  discrepancy  in  the  formulee 
for  spiritus  ammonise,  has  sometimes  led  to  a  very  important 
difference  in  the  products  of  another  process  given  in  the  Edin* 
burgh  Pharmacopoeia,  namely,  that  for  tinciura  opii  ammoniata. 
If  this  tincture  be  made  with  the  spiritus  ammoniae  of  the  London 
College,  it  will  contain  none  of  the  narcotic  property  of  the 
opium,  whereas,  if  made  with  the  spiritus  ammoniee  of  the 
Edinburgh  College,  it'  will  be  an  active  and  valuable  remedy, 
consiituting  the  Scotch  paregoric. 

This  brings  me  to  the  subject  of  the  tinctures  generally,  the 
formulee  for  which  I  have  drawn  up  in  a  way  that  will  readily 
show  the  differences  existing  between  the  several  Pharmacopoeias 
under  consideration. 
*  They  may  be  had  of  Mr.  Phillips,  near  the  Fantheou,  Oxford  Street. 
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TmCT.  ALOES. 

London.  Xdlnlnirg'h.  Doblia. 

Aloes  powdered oonoe      1  ...  1  ...    1 

Ext  Liquorice :....      3  ...  3  ...    8 

Bectified  Spirit  10  ...  12  ...  10 

Water  80  ...  28  ...  22 

40  ...  40  ...  82 

Digest  14  ...  7  ...    7dajs. 

Dose— Jss.  to  JJBS. 

TINCT.  ALOES  COMP. 

Aloes  powdered ounces     4  ...  4  ...    3} 

SsiRron 2  ...  2 

Tinct  Myrrh 40  ...  40  ...40 

40  ...  40  ...  40 

Digest  14  ...  7  ...  14  days. 

Dose— 3)  to  3ij* 

TR.  AMMONLG  CO. 

Mastich 5g. 

Oil  of  Larender ItlziT. 

"     Amber tniy. 

Rectified  Spirit t^ 

Strong  solution  of  Ammonia  ...  20oz. 
Dosfr— mv.  8x.tox, 

TR.  ASAFCETIDiE. 

AsafoBtida     6    ...  5  . .    4 

Bectified  Spirit   40    ...  40  ...  82 

Water  8 

40     ...  40  ...  40 

Digest 14    ...  7  ...  Udays. 

Dose— ^sB.to3iss. 

TINCT.  AURANTn. 

Orange  Peel,  dried 34  ...      3i 

Proof  Spirit 40    ...    40 

Digest  14    ...      7  days. 

Dose-5y.  to  m- 

TINCT.  BALS.  TOLTJT. 

Balsam  Tola 2    ...      3i  ...      2^ 

Bectified  Spirit   40    ...    40    ...    40 

Dissolve. 
No  dose  given. 

TINCT.  BBNZOES  COMP. 

Benzoin 3)  ...      4    ...  8} 

Storax,  strained  2}  ...           ...  2\ 

Aloes St....  Sit.  ...  S^- 

Balsam  Tolu li H 

"     PemTian 2^  ... 

Bectified  Spirit  40    ...    40    ...  40 

Digest 14    ...      7    ...  7  days. 

IXtte  3ss.  to  Sj. 

TINCT.  BUCKU. 

Bncku  leaves  •••  2i  ...  2i 

Pioof  Spirit    20    ...  20 

Digest 7    ...  7  days. 
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TINCT.  OALUMBA 

London.  Edinburgh. 

Calmnba  8    ...      8  .. 

Proof  Spirit 40    ...  40  .. 

Digest  14    ...      7  .. 

Doee  Sj.  to  3iij. 

TINCT.  CABiPHOR. 

Camphor 5    ...      2}  .. 

Rectified  Spirit    40    ...  40  .. 

TR.  CAMPHORS  CO. 

Camphor « gr.    50    ...    50    .. 

Opium,  powdered  „      72    ...    80    .. 

Benzoic  Acid „      72     ...    80    .. 

Oil  of  Aniseed minima    60    ...    60    .. 

Proof  Spirit ounces    40    ...     40    .. 

Digest 14    ...      7    ... 

Dose  3j.  to  3iij. 

TR  CANTHARIDIS. 

Cantharides,  bruised  4<me*.-     {oz... 

Proof  Spirit 40     ...     40    .. 

Digest 14    ...      7     .. 

Dose  HI  X.  to  3j. 

TINCT.  CAPSICI. 

Capsicums,  bruised    1|  ...      1}  .., 

Proof  Spirit 40    ...    40    .. 

Digest  14    ...       7     .. 

Dose  tn  X.  to  5j. 

TINCT.  CARDAMOML 

Cardamoms,  bruised  8j    ...      4| 

ProofSpirit 40     ...    40 

Digest 14    ...      7 

Dose  3.  to  3lj. 

Tb.  CARDAM.  CO. 

Cardamoms,  bruised  5ijss  ...  Sjjss  .. 

Caraways     3ij8S  ...  3gs8  .. 

Cinnamon '. 3t     ...  3y     ,. 

Cochineal 3j      ...  3j 

Raisins  5oz.    ...  5oz. 

ProofSpirit 40      ...  40      .. 

Digest   14      ...     7      .. 

Dose— 3j  to3ij. 

TINCT.  CASCARILLiB. 

Cascarilla,  bruised  5     ...      5    .. 

ProofSpirit 40    ...     40    .. 

Digest  14    ...      7     ... 

Dose— 3j.  to  3ij. 

TINCT.  CASSLE. 

Cassia,  bruised ...      3i  ., 

ProofSpirit 40    .. 

Digest 

TINCT.  CASTOREL 

Castor,  powdered 2i  ...      2^  .. 

Rectified  Spirit    40    ...    40    .. 

ProofSpirit 

40    ...    40    .. 

Digest  u    ...      7    .. 

Dofle— ittzx.  to  3Uf 


Dublin. 
33j 
.     40 
,     14 


5 

40 


50 
75 
75 
75 
40 
14  days. 


|oz. 
48 
7  days. 


11 
40 

14 


3SM 

3flM 

5v 


40 

14  days. 


5 
40 
7  days. 


7  days. 

40 
40 

7  days. 
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TmCT.  CASTOBEI  AMMONIATA. 

London.  Edinbargh.  DaUIn, 

Castor,  bniifled ...      2i  ... 

AsitfffiticUi    ^ ...      l{  ... 

Sp.  ADUDonia ...    40    ... 

Digest 7    . 


TINCT.  CATECHU. 

Catechu    8i  ...      3i  , 

Cinnamon,  braised 24...      24 

Fkoof  Spirit iO    ...  40 

Digest  14     ...      7     . 

Dose— a-  to  3iij. 

TINCT.  CINCHONiB. 

TeUow  Bark,  braised 8    ...      8 

Pale  Baric 

ProofSpirit 40    ...     40 

Digest  14    ...      7 

Dose— 3j.  to  Jiij. 

TINCT.  CINCHONA  COMP. 

Pale  Bark,  bruised  4    ... 

TeUow  Bark,  bruised ...  4 

Orange  Peel  dried  3    ...  3 

Serpentaria,  bruised f  ...  i 

Saflfron }  ...  i 

Cochineal,  powdered  Sj*     •••  3J* 

ProofSpirit 40     ...  40 

Digest  14    ...  7 

Dose— 33.  to  5iij. 

TINCT.  CINNAMOML 

Cinnamon,  bruised 3^...      3^ 

ProofSpirit 40     ...     40 

Digest  14    ...      7 

Dose— 33.  to3iJ. 

TINCT.  CINNAMOMI  COBiP. 

Cinnamon,  bruised 1    ...      1 

Long  Pepper,  powdered S^aa. ..,  Suj, 

Cardamoms,  bruised  i  ...      2 

Ginger,  sliced S^iu. ... 

ProofSpirit 40    ...    40 

Digest  14    ...      7 

Dose— 33.  to  SJ- 

ITNCT.  COLCHia. 

Colchicum  Seeds,  braised  5  ...  5 

ProofSpirit 40  ...  40 

Digest  14  ...  7 

Dose— ittxx.  to  3m- 

TINCT.  COLCHICI  COMP. 

Colohicum  Seeds 5    ... 

Sp.  Ammon.  Arom.    40    ... 

Digest  14    ... 

DoBe— mxz.  to  38S, 


diTi* 


3* 

2* 
40 
7  days. 


5 
40 
7  days. 


1 
f 
i 

40 

14  days. 


4  3iij. 
40 
14  days. 


days. 


5 
40 

14  days. 


days. 
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TINCT.  CONn. 

London.  EdlnVanh.  DoMin. 

Coniom  Leaves   5  dry.  ISmafau  sdry. 

Cardamoms,  braised  1    ...  13j«      2( 

Proof  Spirit 40     ...  ...  40 

120Z. Fresh leayes     =1002.  water)          *  i^«  ■omtoi.  "^ 

lOoz.  Tinct.  Cardam.=  8|oz.  water  J         "•  *''*  ^^^^ 

and  eioz.  spirit?  ^.,  ^. -x 

BedifiedSpirit30oz....:.....J        -  »«i  »P^ 

40     ...  50     ...  40 

Digest  14      peroolate     7  dajrs. 

Dose— 5m*  to  5j. 

TINCT.  CROCL 

Saffron ...  2    ... 

Proof  Spirit 40    ... 

Digest  ...  7    ...       days. 

TINCT.  CUBKB^. 

Cabebs,  bruised  5    ...  ...    5 

Bectified  Spirit    40    ... 

Proof  Spirit ,  40 

Digeait  14 14  days. 

Dose— 5»«to5j. 

TINCT.  CUSPARIiE. 

Cosparia,  bruised    ...  4}  ...    2} 

Proof  Spirit ...  40    ...40 

Digest  ...  7    ...  UdajTS. 

TINCT.  DIGITALIS.  | 

Digitalis,  dried 4    ...  4    ...    5 

PXX)Of  Spirit 40     ...  40     ...  40 

Digest 14     percolate      7  days. 

Dose— iTtz.  to  xL 

TINCT.  GALBANI. 

Gralbanixm,  sliced  small ...  —    ...    2} 

Proof  Spirit 40 

Digest  ...  ...    7  days. 

TINCT.  GALLJE. 

Galls,  braised 5    ...  5    ...    5 

Proof  Spirit 40     ...  40     ...40 

Digest  14      percolate      7  days. 

Nodose. 

TINCT.  GENTDLN.  CO. 

Gentian,  sliced 2}  ...  2}  ...    2i 

Orange  Peel,  braised  l|  ...  l|  ...    Ik 

Cardamoms,  braised   57.  ...  ...  37* 

CanellaAlb ...  f  ... 

Cochineal,  braised  ...  5s8.  ... 

Proof  Spirit 40     ...  40     ...  40 

Digest  14    ...  7    ...  14  days. 

Dose— SJ.  to  yg. 

TINCT.  GUADLCL 

Goaiacnm  Resin,  bruised 7    ...  7    ...    5 

Rectified  Spirit   40    ...  40    ...40 

Digest  14    ...  7    ...    7  days. 

Dose— 3j.  to  ^. 
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TINCT.  aUAIACI  COMP. 
.      .  London.  Edinburgh.  Dublin. 

Oaaiacain  Renn^  hruiaed  7    ...      7    ...    7 

Spw  AmmoniaD  ...    40    ... 

^         "         Aromat  40 42 

Digest  14    ...      7    ...    7  days. 

Dose— 38g.to33. 

TINCT.  HELLEBOBL 

HeHeboYe,  braised  5    ...  ...    5 

Proof  Spirit  ; 40    ...  ...  40 

Digest  14 7  days. 

Dose— 3ss.  to  3j. 

TINCT.  HYOSCYAML 

Henbane  Leares,  dried  5  ...  5  ...  6j 

PWof Spirit 40  ...  40  ...  40 

Digest  14  ...  7  ...  7  days. 

Dose— 58S.  to  3ij. 

TINCT.  lODINn. 

Iodine ^ 10    ...  13A3J. 

Bectified  Spirit   20    ...20 

Dissolve 

TmCT.  lODDOI  COMP. 

Iodine 1    ... 

Iodide  of  Potassium    2     ... 

Rectified  Spirit    40    ... 

Dissolve    

No  dose  ^ren. 

TINCT.  JALAP-ffi. 

Jalap,  bruised 10    ...      7    ...10 

Proof  Spirit 40     ...     40    *..  40 

IHgest 14    ...      7    ...  14  days. 

Dose— 3J«t<>  V** 

TINCT.  KINO. 

Kino,  bruised d{  ...      3)  ...    3| 

Bectified  Spirit    40    ...    40  ... 

Proof  Spirit ...  ...  40 

Digest  < 14    ...      7  ...    7  days. 

Dose— 3j.  to  3ij. 

TINCT.  LACTUCAmi. 

Lactucarium,  in  powder ...      4    ... 

Proof  Spirit ...    40    ... 

Digest ...      7    ...       days. 

TINCT.  LOBELIiE. 

Lobelia,  dried  and  bruised ...  5  ... 

Proof  Spirit ...  40  ... 

Digest ...  7  ...       days. 

TINCT.  LOBELLffi)  -ffiTHKBEA. 

Lobelia,  dried  and  bruised ...  5  ... 

Sp.  Solpburic  Ether   ...  40  ... 

Digest 7  ...       days. 
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TINCT.  LAVAND.  Ca 

London.  Edinlnirgli.  Dublin. 

6p.Lavander  80    ...    40    ...  SS 

"  Boiemary 10    ...    12    ...  101 

Cixuiamon S^m*  •••      1    •*-  5q*&^99« 

Natmegs  Siiss. ...       {  ...  5\)*d^* 

Bed  Sandal  Wood  5t.   ...  m^  ^'  S^'^^i* 

CloYes  5U*   ...  3}-&3]- 

40     ...    52     •••  42} 

I>igeBt  14    ...      7    ...  10  days, 

Dofle— 3iB,to3g.  

TINCT.  LUPUIJ. 

Hop  Strobules  ...^ 6    •••  «.•    6} 

«    PoUen  5    ... 

Alcohol. ...    40    ... 

Proof  Spirit 40 40 

Digest  .^ 14     peroolatiGii  14 

Dofle— 3i8.  to  3ij. 

TUK3T.  M06CHL 

Mask,  in  powder ...  ...  5^« 

Bectified  Spirit  ...onnoet...  40 

ttigest  TdayB. 

TINCT.  MYBBH£. 

Myrrh,  bniifled   3  ...      8i  ...    S| 

Bectifled  Spirit   40  ...  40    ...  10 

Proof  Spirit ...  ...  SO 

40  ...  40    ...  40 

Digest  14  ...      7    ...    7  days. 

Dose— 388.  to  3j. 

TINCT.  NUC.  VOMICiE. 

Nnz  Vomica,  rasped  ...  ...10 

Bectifled  Spirit 40 

Digest ...  ...    7day8» 

TINCT.  OPEL 

Opinm, powdered 5  ...  8    ...    3  ft  Sj,                              | 

Proof  Spirit 40  ...  ...40 

Bectifled  Spirit    ...  27    ..^ 

Water  ISJ  ... 

40  ...  40i  ...  40 

Digest  14  process     14 

Dose— t?lx.  to  33. 

TINCT.  OPn  AMMONIATA. 

Opium,  slioed  ...        i  ... 

Benzoic  Acid  ...        f  ... 

Saffron f  ^. 

Oil  of  Aniseed ...  3J.    ... 

Sp.  Ammonia  ...  40    ... 

Digest  ...      7    ...       days. 


TINCT.  QTJASSM). 

Quassia' Wood  in  chips  ...  1|  ...    If 

Proof  Spirit ...  40    ...40 

Digest  ...  7    ...    7  days. 
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TIHCT.  QUAfiSUB  GOMP. 

Londoiu  EdinlrarKlk.  DnUiD. 

Qoauia,  in  diips ...        4... 

CardamoniB,  liraued  ...        {  ... 

CochiDeal,  braised  ...        i  ... 

Cimiamoii,  Inraised ...       f  ... 

Baiflios ...      7    ... 

Proof  Spirit ...    40    ... 

Digest  ...      7    ...       days. 

TINCT.  BHEL 

Bhubarb,  braised    ...•- ...  S|  ... 

Cardamoms    **    ...  I  ... 

Proof  Spirit 40    ... 

IMgest  ...  7    ...       days* 

TINCT.  BHEI  COMP. 

Shnbaib,  sliced  2i  ...  U  ...    S} 

Liqnorioe,  bruised  i  ...  ...  5^* 

Giager,  sliced 5Ui«  ••• 

Saflhm 3MJ*  —  —  SS**- 

Caidamcm  Seeds,  braised  ...  5^'  •••  3^- 

Aloes,  braised ...  3^*  ••• 

P*«rfSpiri4 40    ...  40    ...40 

Digest  14    ...  7    ...    7  days. 

Dose— 3ij.  to  yas. 

TINCT.  RHBI  ET  GENTIAN2E, 

Bhubarb,  sliced   ...  3    ... 

Gentian     ••       i  ... 

ProofSpirit ...  40    ... 

Digest  ...  7    ...       days« 

TINCT.  BCILLiS. 

Stains,  dried    5    ...      6  ...    6 

ProofSpirit 40    ...    40  ...40 

Digest  14     percolation    7  days. 

Dose— HI  z.  to  38S. 

TlNCTUB-«  SENNiE  COBIP. 

Senna  8^  ...      4  ...    8f 

Carairays,  bruised 3'"J8«.  —  3t-  —  3»ij-  gf-  ^^• 

Cardamoms    "       3j.   ...  3t.  ...  Sj.  gr.xr. 

Corianders     **       ...      1  ... 

Jalap  «       3TJ.    .- 

Raisins 5    ...      4  ... 

Sugar    ...      24  ... 

ProofSpirit 40    ...     40  ...40 

Digest  14    ...      7  ...  14  days. 

Doie— 3ij.  tolj. 

^TINCT.  SERPENTABLa:. 

Serpentaiy, bruised Si...      Si...    3% 

Cochineal 3).  ••• 

ProofSpirit 40    ...    40  ...40 

Digest  14    percolation     7  days. 

Dose— 3j.to^j. 

TINCT.  VALEBIANiE. 

Valerian,  braised 5    ...      5  ...    5 

ProofSpirit 40    ...    40  ...40 

Digest  14    ...      7  ...    7 

Do«e— 3j.  to  3iq. 

p2 
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TINCT.  VALER.  COMP. 

London.  Adiobnrgh.  Dublin. 

Valerian,  braised 5    ...      5    ...    5 

Sp.  Ammon ...    40    ...  40 

•*       *f       Aromat 40    ... 

Digert  14    ...      7    ...    7  days 

l>06e—3M.  to  5]. 

TINCT.  ZINGIBEKIS. 

Ginger,  diced ^  ...      2i  ...    3  3). 

Bectifled  Spirit   40    ...  40    ...40 

IMgest  V 14    ...      7    ...    7  days. 

Dose— 3j.to5ij.. 

Other  instancies  of  discrepances  in  the  formulsB^of  the  three 
Colleges  might  be  adduced^  but  those  I  have  already  given  will 
suffice  for  the  purpose  intended.  I  now  propose  directing 
attention  to  discrepances  of  another  kind,  not  existing  among 
the  formul<B  of  the  different  Colleges,  for  preparations  bearing 
the  same  name,  but  among  formulee  ail  contained  in  the  same 
Pharmacopoeia  for  preparations  of  the  same  class.  In  alluding 
to  these,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  London  Pharmacoposia. 
Thus,  taking,  for  instance,  the  formulee  for  the  diluted  acids,  we 
find  no  uniformity  in  their  relative  strengths  or  saturatino^  powers. 

There  appears,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  no  reason  why  the  liquid 
diluted  acids  should  not  be  all  of  one  saturating  power  (the 
hydrocyanic  being  made  the  exception  to  the  rule).  If  mixed 
in  the  following  proportions : — three  measures  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  thirty  of  water,  three  of  nitric  acid  and  fifteen  of  water, 
three  of  muriatic  acid,  and  five  of  water,  they  will  be  found 
to  have  severally  about  tlie  same  saturating  power  as  our  present 
diluted  sulphuric  acid.  They  might  then  be  accurately  adjusted, 
80  that  a  fluid  drachm  should  exactly  saturate  twenty-eight 
grains  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda. 

The  acetic  and  phosphoric  acids,  and  any  others  that  may  at 
any  future  time  be  introduced  into  the  Pharmacopceia,  should 
be  brought  to  the  same  strength.  The  prescriber  would  thus  be 
relieved  from  the  trouble  he  must  now  take  in  distinguishing 
between  the  different  strengths  of  this  class  of  medicines,  and 
the  circumstance  of  the  acids  being  tested  as  to  their  saturating 
power  during  the  process  of  dilution,  would  ensure  their 
uniformity. 

In  considering  how  far  it  would  be  possible  to  introduce  a 
similar  uniformity  of  strength  in  other  classes  of  medicines,  I 
Lave  especially  directed  my  attention  to  the  tinctures. 

The  following  quotations  from  some  of  our  most  eminent 
writers  on  pharmaceutical  subjects,  will  show  that  while  there  is 
a  difference  of  opinion  among  them  with  reference  to  the  value 
of  these  preparations  in  their  present  form,  much  of  the  objection 
urged  against  them  would  be  removed  if  the  strength  of  many 
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of  the  tinctures  were  increased ;  and  such  increase  would  be 
necessary  in  order  to  reduce  them  to  one  uniform  strength,  or  in 
other  words  to  equalize  the  doses. 

'^With  the  exception  of  those  which  contain  very  acHoe  ingredients, 
tinctures  are  not  important  preparations,  and  though  extensively  employed, 
are  not  indispensable.'* — Brandos  Dictionary  qf  Materia  Medica,  1839. 

"  The  form  of  tincture  is  one  of  the  best  in  Phann^icy ;  for  the 
menstruum  is  a  powerful  solrent  of  the  active  constituents  of  drugs,  it 
presents  them  in  email  volume,  it  preserves  them  veiy  long  mialtered,  and 
it  is  for  the  most  part  a  convenient  medium  for  uniting  them  with  other 
substances  in  extempore  prescriptions." — Chriatieon'e  Diepensatoryf  1342* 

**  Tinctures  are  not  of  very  extensive  use  as  remedies,  except  in  cases 
where  stimulants  are  indicated,  the  solvent  even  in  cases  of  a  few  fluid 
drachms  often  acting  more  powerfully  on  the  living  system  than  the 
principles  it  holds  in  solution.  When  the  action  of  a  substance  is  the 
reverse  of  a  stimulant,  it  cannot  with  propriety  be  exhibited  in  this  form, 
unless  the  dose  be  so  small  that  the  operation  of  the  spirit  cannot  be  taken 
into  the  account,  as  in  tincture  of  foxglove,  &c." — Thomson's  Dispensatory^ 
1844. 

**  Tinctures  are  solutiona  of  various  substances  in  spirit  of  wine  of 
different  dqprees  of  strength.  The  substances  which  are  best  adapted  for 
tinctures  are  those  which  ore  active  in  small  doses." — PhUUps*s  TrantiaUon 
of  the  London  Pharmacopaict. 

By  adopting  the  process  of  percolation  in  the  preparation  of 
tinctures,  there  would,  of  course,  be  no  difficulty  in  ejecting  the 
object  1  allude  to^  and  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  fix  upon 
any  one  tincture,  such  as  that  of  opium,  or  of  foxglove,  as  the 
standard^  and  to  adjust  the  strength  of  all  the  others,  so  that 
their  ordinary  doses  should  correspond.  On  referring  to 
Mr.  Philiips*s  list  of  doses  in  his  Translalion  of  the  PharmU" 
cofo&ia,  I  find  that  there  are 

12  Tinctures*  whose  maximum  dose  is  f3J« 

13  Ditto  "  "  ••       QU* 

11    Ditto  44  U  !♦  QiJj. 

There  are  three,  namely,  the  compound  tinctures  of  aloes,  of 
rhubarb,  and  of  senna,  the  doses  of  which  exceed  the  above. 

The  fluid  alkaline  preparations  would  form  another  class,  the 
doses  of  which  might  be  made  to  assimilate. 

I  have  ventured  to  make  these  suggestions  for  the  consideration 
cf  those  to  whom  is  committed  the  preparation  of  our  Phar- 
macofKBias,  and  I  trust  that  the  three  Colleges  will  adopt  by  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1850  one  set  of  formulae  for  the 
whole  kingdom. 

Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  thought  there  could  be  but  one  opinion  as 
to  the  desirableness  of  having  a  National  Pharmacopoeia ;  or  if 
any  thing  were  required  to  prove  it,  Mr.  Squire's  very  excellent 
statement  of  the  evils  likely  to  result  from  the  present  state  of 
things,  must  tend  to  remove  all  doubt  on  the  subject.  He 
feared,    however,  that   there   were  insuperable  difficulties    in 
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the  way  of  accomplishing  such  an  object  at  the  present  time, 
nor  did  he  think  that  the  time  Mr.  Squire  had  hinted  at, 
would  be  sufficient  to  remove  those  jealousies  between  the 
different  Colleges  which  formed  the  principal  impediment  to 
.its  accomplishment.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Sqaire*s  proposition,  so 
to  modify  the  formuhe  as  to  equalize  the  doses  of  medicines  of  a 
similar  class,  he  thought  this  would  be  impossible,  because  there 
were,  in  fact,  no  fixed  doses  of  medicines,  the  quantities  to  be 
administered  depending  on  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
are  given. 

Mr.  Squire  said,  that  admitting  the  correctness  of  Dr.  Thom- 
son's statement  respecting  th^  doses  of  medicines,  yet  it  coald 
not  be  denied  that  there  were  certain  quantiiies  recognised  as 
the  doses  of  the  medicines  alluded  to  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, and  he  considered  there  would  be  a  great  advantage  in 
arranging  the  formulae  so  that  these  should  be  equalized. 

The  Ghahman  thought  that  in  some  of  the  cases  alluded  to 
.  by  Mr.  Squire,  such  as  that  of  the  diluted  mineral  acids,  there 
could  be  no  objection,  and  might  be  much  advantage,  in  so 
adjusting  the  strength  that  they  should  all  have  the  same  satu- 
rating power.  If  tne  same  principle  could  be  carried  out  with 
regard  to  all  the  preparations,  it  would  certainly  be  a  great 
assistance  to  the  prescriber. 

Mr.  Scanlan  enquired  whether  Mr.  Squire  had  directed  his 
attention  to  the  subject  of  the  weights  directed  to  be  used  in 
dispensing  and  preparing  medicines.  The  quantities  ordered  in 
all  the  formulae  in  the  Pharmacopoeias  were  indicated  by  Apothe- 
caries' weight ;  yet  it  was  well  known  that  large  weights  of  this 
denomination  are  not  generally  kept  by  those  engaged  in 
preparing  the  compounds ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that 
.  avoirdupois  instead  of  Apothecaries' weight  is  often  used  without 
the  due  allowance  being  made  for  the  difference  between  them. 
He  thought  there  would  be  a  great  advantage  in  the  adoption  of 
the  avoirdupois  or  imperial  weight  by  the  College,  as  this  is  the 
denomination  of  weight  by  which  all  substances  are  bought  and 
sold. 

Mr.  Squire  said  he  was  not  yet  convinced  of  the  desirableness 
of  changing  the  weights  used  in  preparing  and  dispensing 
medicines. 

Dr.  Ure  was  very  glad  that  the  subject  of  Mr.  Squire's  paper 
had  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society.  There  were  many  members  of  that  body  who  could 
speak  practically  of  the  evils  likely  to  result  from  tiie  dis- 
crepances existing  between  the  three  British  Pharmacopoeias, 
and  as  these  evils  affected  the  health  of  the  public,  he  thought 
it  quite  right  that  public  attention  should  be  directed  to  the 
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subject.  With  regard  to  the  weights  used  in  medicine,  he  would 
suggest  that  the  most  simple  method  would  be  to  do  as  was 
always  done  by  scientific  Chemists,  namely,  to  indicate  the 
quantities  by  the  number  of  grains. 

The  Chairman  wished,  before  the  meeting  separated,  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  Members  and  Associates  present,  to  the 
arrangements  made  by  the  Council  in  reference  to  the  School  of 
Pharmacy  for  the  ensuing  season.  No  expense  was  spared  in 
providing  the  best  Lecturers  on  the  subjects  taught  in  the 
School,  and  the  courses  of  lectures  were  made  as  extensive  as  the 
opportunities  for  attending  them,  which  the  pupils  possessed, 
would  admit  of.  The  Council  bad  also  devoted  much  atten- 
tioa  to  the  fitting  up  of  a  new  Laboratory  for  the  better 
accommodation  of  those  pupils  who  were  daily  engaged  in 
acquiring  practical  instruction  in  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry. 
The  company  present  had  had  an  opportunity  that  evening,  of 
inspecting  the  new  Laboratory,  and  could  therefore  judge  for 
themselves  of  the  extent  and  completeness  of  the  arrangements 
of  this  part  of  the  institution.  He  believed  the  provisions  now 
made  by  the  Council  for  affording  a  complete  and  efficient  course 
of  education  to  those  engaged  in  the  study  of  Pharmacy,  were 
such  as  could  not  fail  to  meet  with  general  approbation,  and 
gradually  to  raise  and  improve  the  scientific  character  of  ths 
body  at  large. 

Dr.  Ure  requested  permission  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject 
last  alluded  to  by  the  Chairman,  namely,  the  New  Laboratory 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Socirty.  He  had  seen  many  Labora- 
tories intended  for  similar  purposes* — ^he  believed  he  had  seen 
all  those  in  Germany,  including  the  celebrated  one  at  Giessen, 
and  most  of  those  m  France,  and  he  was  prepared  to  assert, 
that  the  Laboratory  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  was,  for 
its  size,  superior  to  any  of  these.  It  was  better  provided  with 
conveniences  for  conducting  the  various  operations  of  a  laboratory, 
there  was  a  more  convenient  distribution  and  arrangement  of 
apparatus,  and  it  )ras  better  ventilated  and  provided  with  the 
means  of  getting  rid  of  any  injurious  or  offensive  vapours,  which 
often  proved  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  students.  In  all 
these  respects,  it  certainly  was  the  most  compact  and  commodious 
laboratory  that  he  had  seen. 

'  [Note.-- We  propose  giving  a  detaifed  description  of  the  new  LabocBtoiy 
in  onr  next  number,  illustrated  with  wood-cuts  of  the  fbmaoes,  apparatus, 
&&,  and  an  account  of  the  course  of  study  pursued  by  the  pupils.— Ed.] 
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VETERINARY    PHARMACY. 

iConHMuedfr9m  p.  in.] 

Cathartics  (from  KaBaip<o,  to  purge  )  are  roedicinen  which,  taken 
internally^  increase  the  number  of  alvine  evacuations.  Aloes 
are  generally  considered  the  best  catharlic  medicine  for  horses^ 
and  form  the  basis  of  most  medicines  of  this  kind. 

The  variety  most  in  demand  for  horses  is  the  Barbadoes,  this 
being  considered  the  most  uniform  and  powerful  in  its  action* 
in  the  selection  of  Barbadoes  aloes,  that  kind  should  be  preferred 
which  has  a  smooth,  shining,  and  conchoidal  fracture,  and  a  dark 
liver  colour.  When  black  or  friable,  it  is  not  so  good«  The 
odour  is  peculiar,  and  in  this  respect  experience  must  guide  the 
purchaser  in  his  selection.  The  value  of  Barbadoes  aloes  differs 
sometimes  as  much  as  50  or  60  per  cent.,  according  to  the  degree 
in  which  it  possesses  the  properties  above  alluded  to,  and  this 
accounts  for  the  difference  in  the  prica  charged  at  different  places 
for  horse  physic,  which  is  further  explained  by  the  fact  that  Cape 
aloes  are  not  unfrequently  used  instead  of  Barbadoes.  We 
have  heard  it  stated,  that  Cape  aloes  act  quite  as  well  on  horses 
as  any  other  kind,  but  this  is  at  variance  with  the  generally 
received  opinion,  founded  on  the  experience  of  those  who  have 
practised  the  veterinary  art  for  many  years.  The  usual  dose  of 
Barbadoes  aloes  is  from  four  drachms  to  eight  drachms,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  horse,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is 
given.  A  horse  which  has  just  come  up  from  grass  requires  a 
smaller  dose  than  one  which  has  been  fed  on  hay  and  corn. 
Bran  mashes  are  usually  given  with  advantage  before  a  dose  of 
physic,  and  the  operation  is  assisted  by  giving  warm  gruel,  and 
by  moderate  walkingexercise.  When  a  horse  is  thus  '*  prepared  '* 
for  physic,  five  or  six  drachms  will  generally  produce  as  much 
effect  as  a  much  larger  quantity  withoot  this  preparation.  The 
chances  of  inflammation  are  also  diminished,  violent  purging 
is  very  prejudicial  to  horses. 

The  powder  of  the  croton  seed  from  which  the  oil  has  been 
expressed,  is  sometimes  used  as  a  purgative  for  horses.  The 
dose  is  from  15  gr.  to  5s8,  and  it  is  made  into  balls  with  a  little 
treacle  and  liquorice  or  linseed  meal.  The  dose  of  the  croton 
seed  in  the  natural  state  is  from  6  gr.  to  12  gr.  Authorities 
differ  in  opinion  respecting  the  advantage  of  the  methods  usually 
adopted  to  prevent  griping.  It  is  common  to  add  ginger^ 
caraways,  or  other  aromatics  to  purgative  balls,  and  soap  is  also 
added  with  the  view  of  increasing  the  solubility  of  the  aloes, 
and  thus  promoting  its  prompt  passage  through  the  intestines  in 
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the  fluid  state.  Oiher  persons  recommend  oil  as  an  adjunct  to 
aloes,  considering  that  this  shields  and  lubricates  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  in  this  way  prevents  the  griping  of  the  purge. 

Mr.  Bracey  Clarke  denies  the  efficacy  of  these  supposed 
palliatives,  observing,^* 

**Aa  fkx  as  my  experience  goes,  it  has  not  appeared  neoetsary  to  add  to 
the  aloes  any  aromatic  substance  or  spice,  as  is  often  done ;  for  during  thir^ 
years  that  I  have  administered  it  simply  in  the  formula  given,  I  never  knew 
a  single  case  of  its  griping  the  horse,  though  I  have  known  it  to  do  so  in 
other  hands,  where  these  things  hare  been  added ;  that  I  believe  it  is  the 
more  likdy  to  do  it  from  such  additions,  and  simplicity  of  formula  is,  if 
nothing  forbids  it,  erer  best.** 

Mr.  Clarke  has  contrived  an  apparatus  for  forming  the  purgative 
balls  which  he  recommends,  and    we  extract   the    following 
description  of  it  from  his  Pharmaeopaia  equina : — 
Apparatus  for  caiting  BaUs  of  Abes, 


■  v 


:±i 


*'a  is  a  tin  pot  with  a  lid  and  a  low  handle 
on  it,  that  the  ud  of  the  saucepan  may  go  over  and 
cover  it,  into  which  the  aloes  is  thrown,  broken 
into  small  pieces.  This  pot  has  rather  a  wide 
spout,  with  a  valve  at  its  extremity,  suspended 
by  a  loose  hinge,  which  dropping  down  falls  upon 
the  stream  of  flowing  aloes,  and  serves  to  keep  the 
cool  air  from  it,  which  without  this  precaution  | 
would  set  and  coagulate  it ;  before  the  entrance 
ot  the  spout,  and  within  the  pot,  is  placed  a  wire  grate  about  four  inches 
square,  to  prevent  pieces  of  gourd  and  other  foreign  matters  from  choking 
it  up.  The  lid  opens  by  a  hinge,  and  the  other  side  of  it  is  fastened  by  a  pin* 
4  suspended  by  a  small  chain:  the  flange,  c,  of  the  aloes  pot  resting  on 
the  edge  of  a  common  kitchen  saucepan  used  for  a  water  or  steam-baUi, 
and  into  which  it  is  put,  and  then  placed  over  the  fire.  Good  aloes  being 
selected,  smooth  and  shining,  with  as  little  sand,  and  dirt,  or  gourd,  as  may 
be,  or  burnt  to  a  friable  state,  as  sometimes  is  the  case ;  to  any  given  quantity 
of  this  add  one-fifth  by  weight  of  treacle,  and  place  it  over  the  fire ;  in 
an  hour  or  more,  by  keeping  the  water  boiling,  the  aloes  is  brought  to  a 
nid  state,  without  any  danger  of  its  burning  or  boiling  over,  and  now 
and  then  in  the  course  of  this  process,  but  not  too  often,  the  lid  may  be 
removed,  and  it  may  be  stirred  with  a  spatula  to  combine  more  efibctually 
the  treacle  with  the  ak)es.  When  perfectly  reduced  to  a  fluid  state,  the 
poftiatskao  oat  of  the  saucepan,  and  it  should  be,  aa  expeditiously  as  pof> 
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.MUe»  cast  into  the  tubes  of  paper,  and  as  in  ooding  it  contracts  and  sxnlsi 
.  ccmwderably,  they  are  again  to  be  filled  up.  The  consistence  of  these  rolls 
vhen  cold  will  be  found  excellent,  being  solid  for  handling,  yet  {flexible. 
The  balls  are  readily  formed  by  simply  cutting  these  rolls  into  pieces  of  any 
length  with  a  buttered  knife.  An  ounce  weight  is  a  full  and  sufficient  dose 
for  a  large-sized  saddle  horse  or  coach  horse,  if  the  aloes  be  good ;  and  tea 
,  drams  for  a  cart  horse,  diminishing  the  quantity  in  proportion  to  the  size 
'  of  the  animal.  The  aloes  at  present  being  less  adulterated  than  formerly, 
a  less  dos6  wiU  be  sufficient.  At  k,  is  a  convenient  stand  for  placing  the 
paper  pipes  in ;  m,  a  door  opening  with  a  binge  to  secure  them ;  ii,  astaple 
and  nful  to  fasten  it ;  A  a  wire  to  support  the  pipes  of  paper,  with  holes  to 
acoonunodatc  any  number  Of  them,  or  they  may  be  simply  stuck  upright  in 
a  cylindrical  gallipot  or  be  placed  in  bran  or  meal. 

*'  To  make  these  paper  tubes  suitably,  they  should  not  be  formed  of  hard 
or  stiff  paper  on  aoooont  of  ihe  throat  of  the  horse :  printer^s  paper,  with- 
out gum,  serves  well  for  this  purpose.  These  tubes  are  formed  by  pasting 
one  of  the  edges,  and  then  rolling  them  over  a  cylindrical  stick,  and  to 
prevent  embarrassment  from  the  paste  coming  in  contact  with  the  stick 
and  hindering  its  being  drawn  out,  the  pieces  c€  paper  should  be  cut  wide 
enough,  as  one  circumference  and  a  half,  half  of  the  latter  serving  for  paste, 
and  the  rest  for  overplus.  Lay  these  papers  tile-fashion,  one  over  another, 
exposing  the  edges  to  be  pasted,  and  one  end  also  extending  a  little  beyond 
the  stick,  which  is  afterwards  folded  and  neatly  closed  by  means  of  the 
stick  pressed  upon  the  table." 

Among  the  various  formulae  which  have  been  adopted,  we 
select  the  following  on  the  authorities  quoted  : — 

CXTOABTXC  OK  PHYSIC  BAIXSL 

No.  1. 

R  Aloes  Ibviij-^Olive  oil  Ibj— Treacle  Ibiij.    Melt  over  a  water-bath. 
Dose  from  3vj.  to  3xg.    [MartotL] 

No.  2. 
H  Cape  Aloes  3^— Croton  Oil,  grs.  T.    Mixforaball.    [Morton.] 

Ko.3. 

R  Barbadoes  Aloes  Sv—Oil  of  Caraway  grs.  z— Palm  Oil  Siij— Gioger  5ia. 
Mix  for  a  ball    IBlaine.'} 


Na4. 

Soap  ?]— 

)3x.    [JfBeffj-Co.] 


R  Barbadoes  Aloes  Jviy— Ginger  Jj— Soap  5j— Treacle  q.^    Melt  at  a 
moderate  heat  to  form  a  mass.    Dose  from  ^  to  f 


CAPSULES  FOR  COPAIBA  AND  OTHER   NAUSEOUS 
MEDICINES- 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  Tllfi  PHARlf  ACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Zamion,  lUh  Ocioi^r,  1845. 
Sir, — Being  lately  in  Paris,  I  heard  of  a  novel  mode  of  pre- 
paring capsules  for  the  envelopement  of  the  nauseous  class  of 
medicines,  such  as  balsam  of  capivi,  turpentine,  &c.  This  new 
capsole  is  formed  of  animal  membrane  instead  of  gelatine^  and 
baa  the  remarkable  property  of  being  pliant  and  soft  in  ths 
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noutb,  easy  to  swallow,  and  wben  in  the  ttomach,  of  not  dis- 
soWiog  there,  but  of  breaking  only  in  passing  into  the  dao- 
denum.  The  contents  of  the  capsole  are  thus  carried  along  the 
intestinal  canal  into  the  region  where  the  operation  of  tbetr 
curative  eiPects  is  required.  The  stomach  of  the  patient,  which 
commonly  revolts  at  the  class  of  medicines  referred  to,  is  said  to 
be  not  at  ail  affected  by  these  capsules,  either  on  their  first  intro- 
duction, or  by  distressing  eructations  afterwards.  Allow  me  to 
ask  whether  such  capsules  have  been  made  in  England,  and 
whether  they  wouki  not,  for  certain  diseases,  be  deemed  a  great 
improvement  upon  those  now  in  common  use  ? 

PflARMACIEir. 

[Capsules  of  this  kind  have  lately  been  introduced  in  this  country, 
and  we  believe  the  above  description  of  them  to  be  very  correct.  They 
have  not  yet  been  extensively  used,  but  we  have  heard  a  favourable  report 
&om  some  medical  men  who  have  tried  them.  We  intend  in  our  next 
number  to  give  &  further  aooount  of  these  capsales^^Eii.  ] 

ITINERANT  QUACK  DOCTORS, 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OV  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — I  HAVE  been  exceedingly  interested  in  the  perusal  of 
an  article  upon  '*  Itinerant  Qoack  Doctors,**  in  the  October 
nnmber  of  yc^r  jouriiaL  It  opens  to  the  general  gaze  one  of 
those  phases  of  society  almost  unknown  in  fact,  but  most 
decidedly  not  devoid  of  interest  and  instruction.  Making  every 
alk>waoGe  for  the  wide-spreading  circuit  of  the  *^  Schoolmaster 
abroad,"  and  freely  acknowledging  how  extensively  the  crust  of 
ignorance  has  been  broken  up,  giving  the  waters  of  knowledge 
thereby  free  access  to  a  soil  parching  for  the  lack  of  irrigation^ 
we  yet  feel  that  credulity  is  too  deeply  interwoven  with  our 
natore  to  be  wholly  eradicated.  When  disease  and  its  concomi- 
tants— pain  and  anxiety,  oppress  us,  we  are  ready  to  try  any- 
thing. If  doubting  knowledge  fails,  ignorant  and  boastful  char- 
latanry steps  in  and  our  hopes  credit  what  our  judgment  ought 
to  distrust  I 

**  Oar  wUh  h  father  to  that  thought  f 

I  subjoin  a  short  account  of  three  characters  of  the  genus 
Quack,  that  have  come  under  my  own  observation,  thinking  it 
may  interest  your  numerous  readers. 

About  three  years  since,  I  had  several^visits  from  one  of  thede 
persons,  and  a  more  self-satisfied  gentleman  I  never  saw.  He 
generally  came  for  sulphuric  and  nitric  acid.  He  was  a  great 
corn-eradicator,  and  also  removed  tumours  of  all  descriptions 
without  the  use  of  the  knife.  His  practice,  as  far  as  I  could 
make  it  out,  being  to  form  a  circle  round  the  part  with  a  pre- 
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paration  containin?  both  the  above  acids.  This  fellow  was  de- 
cently dressed,  and  used  to  glide  about  our  corn-market,  getting 
into  conversation  with  different  farmers,  most  probably  touching 
more,  however,  upon  corns  than  craps  / 

Last  year  another  specimen  kept  a  stall  nearly  opposite  my 
house.  He  dabbled  extensively  in  worm  remedies,  and  had 
several  bottles  containing  sundry  trophies  of  his  skill  before  him. 
Over  these»  when  surrounded  by  a  few  rustic  auditors,  he  lite- 
rally gloated.  The  fellow  had  some  '<  gift  of  the  gab,'*  and  I 
doubt  not  made  many  of  his  listeners /ancy  they  were  troubled 
with  the  symptoms  he  so  graphically  related ;  he  also  sold  ptlls» 
drops  for  toothache,  &c.  The  most  singular  man  of  this 
description  I  ever  saw,  resides  in  Colchester,  and  has  been  known 
to  me  these  twenty  years.  He  is  now  upwards  of  seventy,  and 
still  carries  on  an  extensive  practice  in  syphilitic  cases.  He  is  a 
self-educated  man,  but  many,  competent  to  decide,  have  assured 
me  they  believed  that  had  he  been  properly  educated  he  would 
have  proved  a  first-rate  mathematician.  He  is  a  most  able  land- 
measurer,  and  deeply  versed  in  algebra,  but  withal  a  drunken 
atheistical  scamp.  He  is,  apparently,  very  successful  in  his 
pseudo- practice,  which  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  lower 
orders ;  he  is  constantly  attending  very  respectable  people  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  boasts  of  curing  in  *^  no  time"  the  long- 
standing cases  of  half  the  surgeons  in  the  district;  he  is  perfectly 
conversant  with  the  opinions  and  practice  of  authors  of  the  last 
century  in  that  peculiar  department  of  medical  literature,  and 
has  dipped  into  many  of  the  recent  writers  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject, whom,  however,  he  estimates  very  slightly.  A  main  feature 
in  his  treatment  is  the  continued  use  of  the  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury, in  preference  to  the  chloride. 

I  fear  you  may  consider  I  have  taken  up  more  space  than  the 
subject  deserves,  but  I  cannot  conclude  without  one  additional 
observation.  Characters  like  these  are,  in  some  measure*  created 
by  the  demand— 

"  For  sure  the  pleasure  is  as  great 
Of  being  cheated  as  to  cheat." 

Ignorant  simplicity  gazes  and  stands  with  open  mouth  for  im- 
pudent knowing  knavery  to  circumvent  and  profit  by;  and 
whilst  the  sight  is  pitiable  to  witness,  we  must  also  remember  it  is 
not  unnatural  under  such  circumstances.  But  what  palliation 
can  be  ofiered  for  those  daily  degradations  practised  by  profes- 
sional men  for  the  sake  of  getting  into  notoriety  ?  their  hand- 
bills and  advertisements,  taken  ia  connexion  with  their  education 
and  station,  are  more  debasing  than  the  Merry  Andrew  and  the 
trumpet  of  the  itinerant  quack  doctor. 

I  remain.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

CokhMter,  October  6, 1845.  Samuel  Mantuorpe,  M.P.S. 
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TO  THB  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

SiR) — ^Tbe  observations  in  the  last  number  of  your  journal, 
upon  "  Itinerant  Quack  Doctors,*'  appear  to  call  for  some 
remarks.  No  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  such  injurious 
practices  ought  to  be  rigtdty  put  down,  but,  unfortunately,  no 
law  at  pretent  exists,  or,  I  believe,  ever  has  existed,  enabling 
any  society  or  individual  to  prosecute  such  persons  for  illegal 
UEDiCAL  praeHce. 

The  College  of  Physicians  possesses  no  power  of  the  kind, 
and  it  Is  well  known  that  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  is  restrained 
by  the  act  of  parliament  to  prosecutions  of  those  who  practise  at 
Ap0ih€carie$\  hence  this  practice  by  ^*  Quack  Doctors,''  although 
the  most  injurious,  b  lefl  free  to  every  person  who  has  ignorance 
and  presumption  enough  to  carry  it  out 

The  only  way  by  which  such  parties  can  be  reached,  appears 
to  be  by  indictmg  them  for  evasion  of  the  stamp  laws,  for  not 
attaching  a  proper  stamp  to  each  of  their  packets  of  medi- 
cine ;  or  by  bringing  them  before  the  magistrates  for  committal 
as  rogues  and  vagabonds. 

If,  by  means  of  your  journal,  you  can  induce  the  magistrates 
to  act  as  thus  proposed,  you  would  confer  a  very  great  advan- 
tage upon  the  country.         I  remain,  Sir,  &c.  &c. 

M.  D. 

[We  fear  the  plan  proposed  by  oar  Correspondent  ironld  not  ansirer,  as 
the  quack  doctors  put  no  name  or  directions  on  their  medicines,  Lut  dis- 
pense them  without  eren  a  label,  giving  yerbal  instructions.  By  this  means 
tbey  evade  the  stamp  law.  We  also  doubt  whether  they  could  be  legally 
proved  to  come  under  the  definition  suggested. — Ep. 

METHOD  OF  FIXING  PENCIL  AND  CHALK 
DRAWINGS. 

Foil  pencil  drawings,  a  thin  solution 'of  isinglass  answers  the 
purpose.  It  should  be  allowed  to  run  over  the  drawing,  or  very 
carefully  applied  with  a  soft  camel's-hair  pencil. 

For  chalk  drawings,  make  a  tliin  solution  of  size,  put  it  in  a 
flat  dish,  pass  the  drawing  from  one  side  to  the  other  under  the 
liquid,  taking  care  that  the  liquid  comes  in  contact  with  every 
part  of  it.  The  friction  of  a  camelVhair  pencil  would  injure 
the  drawing.  When  it  is  completely  wetted  fasten  it  to  the  edge 
of  a  table,  or  to  a  string,  by  means  of  two  or  three  pins,  until 
dry. 
.  Crayon  or  charcoal  drawings  would  be  spoiled  by  this  process, 
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and  for  fixing  them  the  paper  should  be  washed  over  with  a 
solution  of  size  in  the  first  instance.  When  quite  dry,  the  sur* 
face  is  in  a  good  state  for  making  the  drawing ;  after  which  it 
should  lae  inverted,  and  held  horizontally  over  steam.  The 
steam  melts  the  size  which  absorbs  the  charcoal  or  crayon^  and 
when  it  has  again  become  dry,  the  drawing  is  fixed.  This  prok 
cess  may  be  repeated  several  times  during  the  progress  of  a 
drawing,  the  effect  being  increased  each  time. 

BRITISH  GUANO. 

While  we  have  been  taxing  the  birds  on  the  other  side  of  the 
globe  for  the  guano  which  they  have  been  for  ages  accumulating^ 
and  while  at  an  enormous  expense  and  labour  this  commodity 
has  been  imported  to  fertilize  the  soil  of  this  country,  we  appear 
to  have  overlooked  the  inexhaustible  supply  of  guano  which  our 
own  metropolis  affords.  It  is  true  the  subject  is  occasionally 
mentioned.  We  hear  it  remarked  that  the  present  system  of 
conducting  the  sewers  into  the  Thames,  and  then  drinking  the 
water  which  holds  in  solution  or  suspension  the  finer  particles  of 
excrement  from  the  drains,  is  not  only  a  waste  of  property  but  a 
disgusting  pollution  of  the  crystal  stream.  The  subject  is,  how- 
ever, so  unpalatable,  that  we  continue  to  waste  the  soil  and 
drink  the  water,  endeavouring  to  forget  the  existence  of  a 
nuisance,  which,  if  it  were  constantly  in  our  thoughts,  would  be 
sickening  and  intolerable.  Thames  water  is  highly  recommended, 
and  constantly  used,  for  making  tea,  beer,  or  any  other  beve- 
rage which  masks  its  true  character,  and  in  which  the  floating 
particles  of  guano  are  concealed  by  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
other  ingredients;  but  a  person  must  be  thirsty  indeed  who 
would  drink  a  tumbler  of  water  as  it  flows  in  the  Thames 
through  London  Bridge. 

This  pollution  of  th«  Thames  water  is  not  only  quite  unneces- 
sary, but  a  profligate  sacrifice  of  a  most  valuable  commodity. 
The  remedy  for  the  evil,  instead  of  being  attended  with  expense, 
is  likely  to  become  a  source  of  great  profit,  and  we  are  glad  to 
find  that  a  company  is  about  to  be  formed,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  convey  the  produce  of  the  sewers  to  the  fields  and  gardens 
in  the  vicinity  of  London,  where  it  may  be  expected  to  increase 
the  fertility  of  the  land,  and  thus  augment  the  supply  of  food 
for  man  and  beast.  It  is  proposed  to  conduct  the  soil  in  a  fluid 
state  through  a  series  of  pipes  in  the  manner  adopted  by  the 
water  companies,  and  to  *'  distribute  the  fertilizing  fluid  over  the 
land,  in  such  manner  and  proportions  as  may  be  best  adapted 
to  the  various  kinds  of  field  and  garden  cultivation." 

It  is  asserted  in  the  prospectus,  that ''  a  careful  and  moderate 
calculation  has  been  made  of  the  annual  outlay  and  income. 
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ftom  which  it  can  confidently  be  stated,  that  the  undertaking 
will  realize  a  net  profit  of  at  least  Jif  teen  per  cent.*' 

That  this  18  not  by  aoy  means  an  exaggerated  statement  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact,  Uiat  the  plan  has  been  for  many  yeara 
adopted  in  Edinburgh  with  the  most  signal  success,  the  fertility 
of  the  land  thus  irrigated  being  increased,  in  some  instances, 
more  than  tenfold. 

It  is  computed  that  tlie  value  of  the  sewerage  manure  which 
has  been  allowed  to  flow  from  the  metropolis  into  the  Thames 
is  about  £1,000,000  annually,  while  more  than  that  sum  has 
been  expended  in  importing  guano  from  Africa  and  America. 

The  use  of  glass  instead  of  iron  for  water-pipes  has  been  pro- 
posed* If  this  material  should  be  found  to  answer,  it  would  be 
particularly  adapted  for  the  liquid  guano,  which  more  or  less 
corrodes  iron  pipes.        

INCREASED  DUTY  ON  OPIUM  IN  INDIA. 

The  merchants  of  Bombay  have  recently  addressed  a  memorial 
to  the  East  India  Company,  on  the  subject  of  the  new  duty  on 
opium.  In  January,  1844,  they  addressed  a  similar  memorial, 
complaining  of  an  increase  which  had  been  imposed,  at  about 
three  weeks'  notice,  in  October,  1843,  thus  occasioning  great 
loss  to  the  dealers  in  opium,  in  the  completioa  of  their  contracts. 
No  answer  was  returned  to  this  address,  but  a  further  increase 
has  recently  been  made,  a  notification  of  which  appeared  in  the 
Bombay  Gazette  of  August  13th,  to  the  effect  that  it  would  be 
raised  after  the  1st  of  October,  to  300  rupees  per  chest. 

It  appears  from  the  statement  made  by  the  merchants,  that 
they  have  sustained  various  losses  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  on  account  of  this  advance. 

MEDICAL  HISTORY  AND  CHEMICAL  EXAMINATION  OF 
OASCARILLA. 

BY   M.  DOTAL. 

Most  of  the  sabstances  of  any  importance  among  our  materia  medica, 
hare  been  examined  by  Cbemists,  and  their  natures  are  at  present  more  or 
less  known  ;  yet  among  those  which  are  not,  or  which  are  but  imperfectly^ 
there  b  one  which  apj^rs  to  me  worthy  of  snch  an  examination,  both  on 
account  of  the  reputation  which  it  has  enjoved  at  certain  times,  and  from 
the  services  it  may  yet  render  to  medicine— I  speak  of  Cascarilla. 

We  shall  find,  I  tbink,  a  justification  of  my  proposition  in  the  historical 
account  with  which  I  shall  precede  the  description  of  the  analysis  of  this 
substance  as  well  as  in  the  analysis  itself. 

According  to  M.  Alibert,  it  is  to  Vincent  Oarcias-Salat,  a  learned  Spaniard, 
that  the  credit  is  due  of  haWng  first  mentioned  this  bark,  the  effects  of 
which  he  studied  in  tertian  fever,  in  a  dissertation  entitled  Unica  guastiun" 
aUa  in  quA  exammatwr  putois  de  qmran^  wJgb  CaacarUld  m  curathne  ter» 
OatuB*    4to,  Valentia,  1693. 

The  Gennaa  Professor,  Jean  Andrft  Stisaer,  gave  more  extended  ioformt-' 
tion  respecting  this  bark  :  he  recommended  its  being  smoked  with  tobacco. 
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tbe  poiaoDOvt  and  narcotic  eflRects  of  which,  he  stated^  it  corrected*  (Ada 
Laboratorii  Chimki,  specimen  9.    Helmstadii,  1693. 

In  1693  J.  L.  Apinus,  a  celebrated  physician  and  professor  at  Altorf* 
confirmed  the  growing  reputation  of  this  remedy,  by  the  successfnl  employ- 
ment of  it  which  he  made  in  the  treatment  of  the  fevers  which  derastated  the 
town  of  Herspruck  and  its  enTirons. 

Nevertheless,  the  first  documtots  which  are  found  on  this  subject  in 
French  works,  date  no  earlier  than  17 19,  .They  are  contained  in  the 
history  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

In  1738  fifsbmer  (Philippe  Adolphe)  Imade  this  hark  the  sulnect  of  a 
thesis,  entitled  De  Cortice  CaacarUUt  ejusque  ingignibm  in  Medkina  Viribus. 
Dissert,  inaug.  pras,  Fresed.  Hoffmann,  in  4®  liaise. 

The  cascarilla  plant,  a  figure  of  which  he  gives,  is  designated  by  the 
name  of  Hieinoides  ektagni/oHa  (Tournfort). 

U  was  first  attributed  by  Linnaeus  to  the  Clutia  eleuteria  {Croion  eleuieria, 
£88),  fig.  Hort.  Cliff.  486.  A  large  shnib  of  the  class  and  order  Monseeia 
monadelphia,  growing  in  the  Lucca  islands  and  the  Antilles. 

Linnaeus  afterwards  thought  that  it  was  produced  by  the  Croitm  cascariUa 
(fig.  fl.  Sciences  Med.),  a  small  shrub  growing  in  the  |abore  islands,  and 
especially  at  SL  Domingo  {Croton  cascariUa,  foUis  lancedatis,  acutis,  tale- 
gerrimis,  petiolatis.  subtus  tomentasis,  caule  arboreo),  Linn,  class  21.---Ju8s. 
class  15,  ord.  1,  Etq>horbiaeea. 

'*This  ezp]ains,"says  M.  Ffee,*^why,  in  works  on  Materia  Medica,  the  casca- 
rilla of  commerce  is  attributed  sometimes  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  shrubs, 
and  sometimes  to  both." 

But  M.  Guibourt  goes  still  further.  "At  the  present  time,'*«he  says,  **not 
only  are  opinions  divided  between  |these  two  species,  but  on  account  of  the 
difference  which  exists  in  the  barks  as  met  with  in  commerce,  it  has  been 
miestioned  whether  it  may  not  be  produced  by  other  species,  such  as, 
Croton  Uneare,  htanile,  hahamifentm,  tkurifentm,  coriaceum,  popuiifoHvmt  ffc" 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  Croton  cascarilla  fumiahea 
some  of  the  cascarilla  of  commerce.  M.  Poiteau  has  observed  this  plant  at 
Saint  Domingo.  "  It  in  one  of  those  plants,"  says  M.  Turpin,  *'  which  lives 
in  societies,  as,  in  the  animal  kingdom,  do  the  ants  and  the  bees.  It  grows 
best  in  dry  places,  barren  and  exposed  to  the  winds.  In  such  localities  it 
ibrms  of  itself  forests  of  many  leagues  in  extent— in  the  vicinity  of  Port-du- 
Paix,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  sea  between  Monte  Christ!  and  Cape  Lagrange.** 

An  agreeable  odour  is  exhaled  from  every  part  of  the  cascarilla  plant* 
A  beverage  is  made  from  the  leaves,  which  has  an  agreeable  taste  and  odour, 
and  which  the  inhabitants  of  Sl  Domingo  use  under  the  name  of  Port-du- 
Paix  tea.    The  shrub  itself  is  called  in  St.  Domingo  Port-du-paix  sage. 

But  in  a  Pharmacological  point  of  view,  it  is  the  hark  alone  that  we  are 
interesteil  in.  This  bark,  called  Cascarilla,  from  the  Spanish  word  cascara, 
signifying  bark,  and  the  diminutive  of  which  is  Cascarilla,  has  also  been 
called  chacril  or  ckacrille  quinquina  aromatique,  and  eleutherieune  bark,  from 
Eleuthera,  one  of  the  nuiherous  Lucca  islands. 

M.  Guibourt  has  described  three  sorts ;  namely,  the  true  or  officinal  cas- 
carilla, the  whitish  cascarilla,  and  the  reddish  or  terebinthinate  cascarilla  i 
but  this  last  is  not  commonly  met  with  in  commerce. 

M,  Guibourt  informs  us  that  the  whitish  cascarilla  always  retains  ita 
epidermis.  This  certainly  is  generally  the  case.  Nevertbeles.s  1  have 
frequently  seen  barks  in  commerce  which  were  deprived  of  the  epidermis, 
and  I  observed  that  in  this  state  they  presented  transverse  fissures,  whilst  the 
true  cascarilla,  thus  stripped,  shows,  on  the  contrary,  longitudinal  lines. 
This  character  appears  to  me  to  be  constant. 

In  other  respects,  the  description  of  cascarilla,  such  as  it  has  been  given 
us  by  M.  Guibourtj  is  the  most  exact  and  complete  that  1  know. 
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Medical  Properties. — ^We  read  in  tbe  Memoiree  de  TAcad,  dee  Sciences, 
1719p  "That  at  the  time  when  the  cinchona  bark  was  scarce  in  France,  the 
chacril  (cascarilla)  was  employed  with  success  in  intermittent  ferers.  This 
febrifuge  has  this  advantage,  that  it  operates  in  smaller  doses,  and  does  not 
require  to  be  continued  so  long." 

Stahl,  physician  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  has  extended  its  use  to  pleurisy. 
It  is  of  great  use  in  cases  where  it  is  required  to  augment  perspiration.: 

But  M.  Boulduc  considered  it  to  be  of  the  greatest  utility  in  the  dysenteries 
of  1719,  whether  accompanied  with  fever  or  not  Ipecacuanha  almost  fell 
into  disrepute,  and  cascarilla  acquired  high  reputation. 

According  to  M.  Alibert,  Cullen,  who  endeavoured  to  combat  the  exagge- 
rated ideas  of  the  German  doctors,  treated  this  remedy  with  much  injustice 
and  disdain.  According  to  this  skilful  practitioner,  the  best  method  of 
administering  cascarilla,  is  to  mix  it  with  cinchona,  the  efficacy  of  which  it 
increases,  and  he  adds  that  M.  Pinel  has  successfully  used  such  a  mixture  in 
the  hospital  of  Salp^tridre. 

To  sum  up  the  virtues  of  this  bark,  according  to  M.  Orfila  :  it  is  employed 
with  success  as  a  febrifuge  in  cases  where  cinchona  is  indicated.  It  is  used 
in  diarrhoeas,  chronic  dysenteries,  and  hectic  fevers ;  it  is  also  administered 
as  a  vermifuge. 

Chemistry  of  CascariOa. — Boulduc  informs  us  that  cascarilla  yields  to  spirit 
a  larger  amount  of  resinous  extract  than  any  other  known  vegetable.  One 
ounce  aiforded  him  five  gros  (295  troy  grains),  having  a  bitter  and  sharp 
and  aromatic  taste  and  purple  colour.  There  are  no  vegetables  known,  says 
be,  yielding  so  much  extract  The  dried  marc  weighed  three  gros  (177  troy 
grains)  and  consisted  only  of  the  earthy  and  fiied  part  of  the  cascarilla. 

Boehmer,  in  an  inaugural  thesis  already  alluded  to,  states  that  he  procured, 
by  the  distillation  of  a  pound  of  the  bark,  an  odorous  distilled  water,  on 
which  floated  an  ethereal  volatile  oil,  of  a  penetrating  smell  and  greenish 
colour.  He  furthtr  obtained  three  ounces  of  resin,  besides  a  lar^  quantity 
of  extract;  and  there  remained  seven  ounces  of  earthy  residue.  He 
represents  cascarilla  to  contain  : — An  ethereal  volatile  oil— A  resin,  to  which 
he  attributes  the  principal  virtues  of  the  bark — A  gummy  matter — Fixed 
earthy  matter— Alkaline  salts. 

He  also  says  that  cascarilla  in  powder,  submitted  to  dry  distillation,  yielded 
him  an  acid  phlegm,  on  which  floated  two  drachms  of  a  volatile  oil» 
resembling  that  of  hartshorn. 

The  analysis  of  Tromsdorf,  of  1797,  is  given  in  the  Annales  de  Ckemie, 
vol.  xxii.,  p.  219. 

''Eight  ounces  of  cascarilla,"  says  he,  ''furnished  me,  on  analysis. 

Mucilage  and  bitter  principle 1  ounce,  4  gros. 

Resin 1  ounce,  1  gros,  40  graius. 

Volatile  oil    1  gros,  8  grains. 

Fibrous  part 5  ounces,  S  gros. 

Water 48  grains.'' 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  these  analyses,  although  in  accordance  with  the  state 
of  science  at  the  respective  periods  at  which  they  were  made,  are  by  no 
means  satisfactory  at  the  present  time. 

Several  celebrated  therapeutists  hare  expressed  a  wish  that  the  chemical 
examination  of  this  bark  should  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  present 
advanced  state  of  knowledge. 

It  must,  however,  be  stated,  that  two  very  able  and  well-known  Chemists 
have  in  our  day,  directed  their  attention  to  cascarilla.  In  the  fifth  edition 
of  AUbert*s  TrailS  de  Therapeutique,  we  find  the  following  :— 

*'  Several  ChemisU  have  occupied  themselves  with  the  study  of  cascarilla, 
but  none  have  succeeded  in  giving  an  exact  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  bark. 
MM.  Carentou  and  Felix  Cadet  undertook  a  new  investigation  of  this 
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Makifctf  and  after  a  great  number  of  experimeiite,  loceeeded  in  being  able  to 
state  that  no  anaJogj  listed  between  the  composition  of  cinchona  and  this 
nqbatance,  lo  much  Taunted  for  the  core  of  intermittent  ferers  ;  that  this 
lait  contains,  above  all,  a  laige  quantity  of  a  substance  which  at  fint  sight 
mij^ht  be  taken  for  a  resin,  but  which  differs  from  it  in  many  respects ;  thus 
]this  pretended  resin  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  bat  slightly  so  in  ether ; 
it  also  dissolves  in  water.  The  solution  has  a  strong  aromatic  bitterness, 
simost  nauseous ;  it  does  not  crystallixe.  This  pretended  resin,  which  may 
be  calltNl  cascarilUne,  is  nentral  to  litmus ;  it  ApP|ears  to  possess  an  electro- 
positive property  in  relation  to  salifiable  bases.  Thus  on  boiling  it  in  water 
with  caustic  magncsis,  lime,  potash,  Ac,  it  dissolves  in  large  quantities  by 
the  aid  of  these  bases  ;  but  if  an  acid  is  added  to  these  liquid  combinations^ 
the  base  is  saturated,  and  at  the  same  time  the  eliminated  casearilline  is 
precipitated  in  the  form  of  grayish  flakes.  Nitric  acid  possesses  the  property 
of  slightly  reddening  and  dissolving  the  casearilline.  The  properties  of  this 
product  remain  to  be  determined  by  chemical  examination.  The  property 
possessed  by  cascarilla  of  perfuming  the  air  when  burnt  with  tobaeco* 
Appears  to  depend  on  the  volatile  oil  of  the  bark,  and  also  on  the  benzoic 
acid  found  in  the  fatty  matter  extracted  by  ether.*' 

MM.  Caventou  and  Cadet,  although  they  have  added  some  notions  to 
those  which  existed  before  ss  to  the  chemical  nature  of  this  bark,  have» 
nevertheless,  not  obtained  the  active  principle  in  a  state  of  purity.  These 
Chemists  appear  to  have  occupied  themselves  principally  in  the  examination 
of  cascarilla,  with  a  view  to  the  detection  of  a  vegetable  alkaloid.  It  cannot 
be  doubted,  from  their  well-known  skill,  that  they  would  have  perfectly 
isolated  the  active  principle  of  the  bark,  had  they  seriously  directed  their 
attention  to  that  point 

The  Anahftis. — ^The  following  are  the  principles  which  I  have  found  in 
commercial  cascarilla  :— 

!•  Albumen. 
Z    9*  Tannin  of  a  partieolar  nature. 

S,  A  bitter  crystallixable  matter  (casearilline). 

4.  A  red  colonring  matter. 

5.  A  fatty  matter,  with  a  nauseous  smell* 

6.  Wax. 

7*  Onmmy  matter. 

8.  A  volatile  oil,  with  an  agreeable  smeU. 

9.  Resin. 

10.  SUrch. 

11.  Pectic  sdd. 

19,  Chloride  of  potassium 

IS.  Salte  of  lime. 

14.  Woody  fibre. 
But  of  these  various  ingredients,  that  which  appeared  to  me  to  possess  the 
greatest  interest,  was  the  bitter  matter.  This  is  the  process  I  follow  for 
extracting  it : — ^I  commence  by  choosing  a  cascarilla  possessing  a  very 
decided  bitter  flavour.  The  cascarilla,  in  gross  powder,  is  introduced  into  a 
displacement  apparatus,  and  treated  with  water.  To  the  mixed  liquors  a 
solution  of  acetate  of  lead  is  added  ;  it  is  then  filtered,  and  the  excess  of 
lead  separated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  is  again  to  be  filtered,  and 
evaporated  to  about  two- thirds ;  a  little  animal  charcoal  is  then  added,  and 
it  is  again  filtered.  The  evaporation  is  to  be  continued,  the  temperature 
being  kept  as  low  as  possible.  A  pellicle  will  ultimately  appear,  when  it 
has  acquired  a  certain  consistence,  and  before  the  liquid  has  become  syrupy, 
it  is  to  be  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  solid  matter  removed  with  care.  Some- 
tiroes,  however,  this  substance  does  not  present  any  crystalline  character, 
and  it  then  has  a  resinous  appearance,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  is  attached 
to  the  fides  of  the  evaporating  vessel.    It  becomes  bard  on  cooling. 
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To  purify  either  of  these  inbeteaceflY  tbey  ere  to  be  powdered*  and  intro- 
dnced  into  a  tube  with  rather  more  than  ia  required  to  motateH  the  powder 
of  cold  spirit  of  sp.  gr.  .866.  After  remaintDg  in  contaet  for  a  suflicieBt 
length  of  time,  the  alcoholic  )tqiiid»  which  will  be  of  a  dark  eolonr*  is  to  be 
drawn  off.  By  this  means,  the  greater  part  of  the  colouring  and  fatty 
matters,  with  which  the  cascarilline  is  contaminated,  will  be  removed.  The 
remaining  powder  will  be  sensibly  decolonriied.  It  is  now  to  be  dissolved  in 
boiling  spirit  of  sp.  gr.  .832  -,  a  smaU  quantity  of  animal  charcoal  is  to  be 
added,  then  filtered,  and  allowed  to  eraporate  spontaneously.  The  residue 
is  to  be  dried  on  filtering  paper.  To  complete  its  purification,  powder  it, 
and  wash  it  again  with  cold  spirit ;  redissolve  it  in  boiling  alcohol,  filter, 
and  leave  it  to  spontaneous  evaporation,  when  the  bitter  matter  will  be 
obtained  in  a  state  of  purity. 

Jhroperties, — ^Thus  obtained*  it  is  white  and  crystalline.  The  crystals 
flOUDined  by  the  microscope  have,  usually,  tbe  form  of  prismatic  needles  ; 
sometimes,  also,  that  of  hexagonal  plates.  It  is  inodoorons,  has  a  bitter 
flavour,  but  thia  flavour  does  not  manilest  itself  immediately,  which  is 
accounted  for  by  its  sparing  solubility  in  water.  Heated  in  a  small  tube 
closed  at  one  end,  it  melts  into  a  liquid,  having  the  appearance  of  a  yellow 
syrupy  caramel.  Its  fusing  point  is  lower  than  that  of  salicine.  Thus  fused, 
if  allowed  to  cool,  it  retains  its  transparency,  and  becomes  brittle  like  resin ; 
if,  on  the  contrary,  the  heat  be  continued,  it  undef|^oes  deoompoeition,  dis- 
engsging  a  vapour  which  reddens  litmus. 

Triturated  with  a  small  quantity  of  potash  and  heated  in  a  tube  so  as  to 
decompose  it,  it  does  not  restore  the  colour  of  reddened  litmus. 

Heated  on  a  piece  of  platinum  foil,  it  burns  without  leaving  any  residue. 

Cascarilline  is  very  little  soluble  in  water ;  yet  it  communicates  to  the 

liquid  a  powerful  bitterness.    The  solution  is  neutral  to  litmus.    It  is  not 

{Tccipitated  by  neutral  or  basic  acetate  of  lead,  nor  by  tannin,  or  alkalies. 
t  is  soluble  in  spirit  and  ether. 

The  effects  of  the  concentrated  mineral  acids  deserve  attentioa.  Thus, 
oonoentrated  snipburic  acid  attacks  it  cold,  dissolves  it,  and  it  instantly 
becomes  of  a  deep  red  colour,  approaching  to  purple.  The  addition  of  a 
little  water  occasions  a  precipitate.  The  liquor  then  asSDUses  a  grass-green 
colour,  more  or  less  deep,  according  to  the  quantity  of  water  addked ;  but  as 
the  precipitate  collects,  the  liquor  becomes  decolourised,  the  precipitate 
alone  retaining  the  green  colour.  Ammonia,  even  in  excess,  does  not  redis- 
solve  this  precipitate,  but  changes  the  colour  to  that  of  yellow  ochre. 

Concentrated  nitric  acid  also  dissolves  it  Tbe  solution  which  is  yellow, 
is  precipitated  by  ammonia,  which  in  excess  does  not  dissolve  tbe  precipitate. 

Hydrochloric  acid  also  dissolves  it,  assuming  a  violet  tint,  which  the 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  water  changes  to  Uue.  But  on  the  addition 
of  a  larger  qoantity  of  water,  this  again  passes  to  gieen. 

We  have  seen  that  the  caMarilllne  does  not  contain  nitrogen,  it  has  no 
aetion  on  litmus,  and  does  not  combine  with  bases  or  adds.  It  ought  then 
to  be  classed  among  the  non-asotized  neutral  substances,  with  salicine,  &c 

The  intensity  of  the  bitter  flavour  of  cascarilline,  ttnd  the  analogy  which 
has  been  observed  between  the  properties  of  cascariUa  and  cinchona,  justify 
the  expectation  that  medical  science  may  be  benefited  from  tbe  use  of  the 
substance  which  1  have  isolated.— Jbtcmo/  da  i^araocte. 


ON    DIGI^TALINE. 

Tbb  discovery  of  the  active  principle  of  digitalis  by  M.  HomoUe,  has 
induced  M.  O.  Henry  to  lay  claim  to  the  credit  of  having,  ten  years  ago, 
proposed  the  use  of  tannin  for  obtaining  some  organic  products. 

He  has  suggested  some  modifications  in  M.  HomoUe's  process,  by  which 
digitaline  may  be  obtained  more  quickly,  and  in  larger  quantity*  TheM 
modifiaitions  are  as  follows  :•—  H 
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T«k«  ftOT  qaantitjr  of  dry  digitalis,  reduce  it  to  coarse  powder,  and  form  it 
ioto  a  paste  with  spirit,  of  sp.  gr.  .860 ;  separate  the  tincture  by  strong 
pressure,  and  repeat  the  operation  a  second  time. 

The  alcoholic  liquor  is  to  be  distilled,  and  the  residue  treated  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  water  acidulated  with  acetic  acid  ;  filter  or  decant,  and  add  to 
ttie  clear  liquor  a  concentrated  infusion  of  nutgalls  as  long  as  any  precipi* 
tate  is  formed.  It  is  necessary  that  the  liquor  should  be  slightly  acidulated. 
The  deposit  will  collect  into  a  flocculent  precipitate,  adhering  to  the  bottom 
of  the  Tessel  like  a  resin  ;  it  is  to  be  collected  with  care,  and  well  triturated 
with  an  equal  weight  of  very  finely  powdered  litharge,  adding  a  little  alcohol 
to  dilute  It.  ..-,.. 

The  tannate  of  lead  formed  is  to  be  treated  with  rectified  spirit,  sp.  gr. 
.840,  at  a  gentle  heat  of  from  86°  to  104o  Pahr.  It  is  then  to  be  filtered* 
distilled,  and  the  residue  shaken  two  or  three  times  with  warm  sulphune 
ether.  The  insoluble  part  is  digitoline,  which  is  excessively  bitter,  scarcely 
soluble  iu  water,  rery  soluble  in  spirit,  occasions  sneezing  when  reduced  to 
powder ;  heated  it  melte,  and  maybe  drawn  into  long  threads,  of  a  pearly 
appearance ;  cooled.  It  is  easily  reduced  to  a  yellowish  white  powder, 
which  must  be  kept  from  air  and  light.  «  ,         .  . 

It  may  also  be  dissolved  in  spirit,  and  spread  on  plates  of  glass,  tin,  earth- 
enware, &c. ;  it  will  dry,  and  separate  in  beautiful  white  8cales.---Jbunia/  de 
Chenue  MidkaU. 


ON  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  BEBEERINE. 

BT  DOUGLAS  UACLAGAN,  X.IK,  F.B.GUB., 

▲NO 

THOKAfl  G.  TILLBT,  Bfl^ 

Frofestor  of  Chemittnr  in  the  Queen's  OoUege,  Binatngham*. 

BtBBBBiWB  is  the  name  giren  by  Dr.  Rodie,  of  Demerara,  to  an  organic 
base,  of  which  he  pointed  out  the  existence  In  the  bark  of  a  tree  of  that 
colony,  known  by  the  name  of  Beheeru  or  Green  Heart  This  tree  has 
recently  been  examined  botanically  by  Sir  Robert  Schomburgk,  and  found 
to  be  a  species  of  Neetandra,  which  in  compliment  to  Dr.  Rodie,  lie  has 
named  N,  BodiH  (Hooker^s  Landcm  Journal  of  BotoMf^  December,  1844). 

The  general  properties  of  the  alkali,  and  the  preparation  of  its  sulphate 
for  medicinal  use  were  further  described  by  one  of  us  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  in  April  1845  (TVtuiMCfioiu,  vol.  xy.  part 
iii).  In  this  memoir  an  account  was  giren  of  the  preparation  of  bebeerine* 
in  what  was  regarded  as  a  state  of  chemical  purity,  and  of  its  separation  by 
means  of  ssiher  from  what  was  beliered  to  be  another  alkaline  matter, 
sipeerine ;  but  as  the  substance  is  neither  crystallizable  nor  colourless,  it 
could  not  decidedly  be  afirmed  to  be  chemically  pure  until  its  constitution 
had  been  determined  by  ultimate  analysis.  This  desideratum  it  is  proposed 
to  supply  in  the  present  paper. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  preparing  the  pure  alkali  arose  from  the  troublesome 
process  required  to  free  it  from  adhering  tannin,  considerable  loss  being 
experienced  in  the  methods  then  adopted.  This  has  subsequently  been 
accomplished  with  greater  facility  by  the  following  process,  which  may  be 
applicable  to  the  purification  of  other  organic  bases. 

The  sulphate  prepared  for  medicinal  use,  which  is  always  more  or  less 
Impure,  is  precipitated  by  ammonia  ;  and  the  alkaline  matter  thus  separated, 
is,  after  washing  with  water,  triturated  with  about  an  equal  weight  of  freshly 
precipitated  and  moist  hydrated  oxide  of  lead.    The  magma  thus  formed  is 

*  Communicated  by  the  authors. 
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tben  dried  over  the  vater-bath,  and  the  alkali  is  talcen  apby  absolute  alcohol. 
On  distilling  off  the  spirit,  the  organic  base  is  left  in  the  form  of  a  trans- 
parent orange-yelIoi7  resinous  mass,  as  described  in  the  paper  above  quoted. 
This,  on  being  dried,  pulverized,  and  treated  with  successive  portions.of  pure 
sether,  is  in  great  part  dissolved  in  this  fluid.  The  dissolved  portion,  on 
distilling  off  the  sether,  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  translucent,  amorphous^ 
but  homogeneous  resinous-looking  substance,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and 
possessed  of  all  the  properties  of  an  organic  sikali.  This  is  pure  bebeerine» 
as  described  in  April  1843. 

Bebeerine  tlius  obtained  does  not  crystallize.  It  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol, 
less  so  iu  ether,  and  very  sparingly  in  water.  Heated,  it  fuses ;  and  the  beat 
being  continued,  it  swells  up,  giving  off  vapours  of  a  strong  peculiar  odour, 
and  burns  without  residue.  Subjected  to  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents,  it 
gives  with  bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphui-ic  acid,  a  black,  and  with  nitric 
acid  a  yellow  resin.  It  forms  with  acids  salts  which  are  all  uncrystallizable  ; 
with  perchloride  of  gold,  mercury,  copper,  iron  and  platinum,  it  gives  pre- 
cipitates which  are  soluble  to  a  certain  extent  in  hot  water  and.alcohol,  but 
which  on  the  solution  cooling,  are  not  deposited  from  it  in  a  crystalline  form*. 

To  ascertain  the  composition  of  the  base,  two  portions  of  it,  prepared  at 
separate  times,  were  subjected  to  combustion. 

(1,)  3.300  grms.  subsUnce  gave  0.179  water,  and  0.788  carbonic  acid. 

(2')  0.S505  subsUnce  gave  0.1965  water,  and  0.932  carbonic  acid. 

(3.)  0.350  subsUnce  gave  0.2095  water,  and  0.914  carbonic  acid. 

Nitrogen  was  estimated  by  Will  and  Varrentrapp's  method. 

(1.)  0.4030  substance  gave  0.3490  ammonio-chloride  of  platinum. 

(2.)  0.417  subsUnce  gave  0.1175  platinum. 

These  numbers  lead  to  the  following  per^cenUge  proportions,  the  atomic 
weight  of  carbon  being  Uken  at  75.85. 

I.  II.  III.  Mean. 

Carbon 72.22  71.76  71.80  71.92 

Hydrogen    ...     6.62  6.22  6.64  6.49 

Nitrogen 5.49  4.02  —   4.75 

Oxygen    15.67  18.01 —   16.84 

100.00  100.00  100.00 

The  combination  wiUi  chloride  of  platinum  was  made  use  of  to  determioe 
the  atomic  weight  of  the  base. 

(I.)  0.6380  salt  gave  0.1215  platinams'19.04  per  cent. 

(2.)  0.6250  salt  gave  0.1200  platinum  =s  19.28  per  cent. 

(3.)  0.5335  gave  0.1080  platinum  =s  20.20  per  cent 

The  platinum  salt  was  burned  with  chromate  of  lead. 

0.4005  salt  gave  0.152  water  and  0.6232  carbonic  acid. 

For  nitrogen.— 0.430  salt  gave  0.177  ammonio-chloride  of  platinnm. 

Chlorine  was  estimated  by  beating  with  lime,  dissolving  in  nitric  acid,  and 
precipitating  by  nitrate  of  silver. 

0.420  salt  gave  0.3730  chloride  of  silver. 

t  When  precipiuted  by  ammonia  from  its  solution  in  acids,  it  is  obtained 
in  the  form  of  a  very  pale  yellow  powder.  This  was  examined  with  a  view 
to  determine  whether  or  not  it  was  a  hydrate  of  the  alkali.  It  was  washed, 
dried  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid,  and  heated  in  an  oil-bath.  At  108®  Fahr. 
it  began  to  soften,  and  at  370®  it  fused  into  a  transparent  brown  resinous 
mass.  It  did  not  sensibly  lose  weight  during  the  process,  and  had  under- 
gone no  change  in  properties  from  exposure  to  this  temperature,  as  it  re- 
Uined  ito  perfect  solubility  in  acids,  and  formed  with  them  the  usual  bright 
yellow  solution. 
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Thcie  munbera  lead  to  the  followiiig  formnlaB  : — 

I.                  XI.  ni. 

Carbon 42.69  —  „.^.  — 

Hydrogen 4.21  —  — 

Nitrogen  J.61  —  — 

Oxygen 10.S6  —  — 

H              Platinum  19.04  19.J4  20.24 

Chlorine  21.09  —  — 


100.00 

I. 

II. 

Carbon    ... 

...  42.69  .. 

Hydrogen 
Nitrogen 
Oxygen   ... 
natinam... 

...     4.21  .. 
...     «.6t  .. 
...  10.36  .. 
...  19.04  .. 

!  19.24 !!! 

Chlorine... 

...  21.09  .. 

.   —  ... 

Atoms          Calculated  per  cent. 

..  35=2654.76  ... 

42.43 

..  42=  262.07  ... 

4.18 

..     2s=  177.04  ... 

2.83 

..     6=  600.00  ... 

9.59 

..     1=1233.30  ... 

19.73 

..     6=1328.00  ... 

21.23 

2a24 


100.00  6255.17         99.99 

The  atomic  weight  calculated  from  the  quantity  of  platinvm  found,  is — 
L  6476.0 
n.  6423.4 
III.  6092J8 


18991.6  =  6330.2  mean  found  atomic  weight  of  pUtinum  salt. 

3 
Referring  to  our  prerious  numbers,  we  find— 

Atoms.  Calculated  per  cent  Mean  found. 

Carbon 35=2654.75  72.11  71.92 

Hydrogen 40=  249.59  6.77  6.49 

Nitrogen  2=  177.04  4.82  4.75 

Oxygen 6=  600.00  16,30  16.84 

3681.38  100.00  100.00 

?  On  com[>aring  these  calculated  and  found  numbers,  they  will  be  seen  to 
agvee,  and  on  sobtracting  the  weight  of  one  atom  of  chloride  of  platinum 
and  hydrochloric  acid  from  the  atomic  weight  of  the  platinnm  salt  of 
bebeerine,  we  find 

Pt  014  2118.30        6330.20  1  atom  platinum  salt 
H  CI     455.15        2573.43  1  atom  Pt  CU  +  H  CI 

2573.43        3756.77  atomic  weight  of  bebeerine 

which  is  a  dose  approximation  to  the  ficmnd  numbers.  The  rational  formula 
for  bebeerine  then  is 

C«  H4»  N,  C 

It  appears  to  have  been  sufficieutty  established  by  the  experience  of  medical 
practitioners,  that  bebeerine  possesses  marked  properties  as  a  remedy  for 
periodic  diseases  (Maclagan,  Edmburgh  Medical  ami  Surgieai  Journal,  April 
1845). 

On  comparing  its  composition  with  that  of  other  vegetable  alluiHes  pos- 
sessed of  similar  remedial  powers,  such  as  quinine  and  cinchonine,  it  is  not 
a  little  remarkable  that  it  differs  from  them  in  atomic  constitution,  and  that 
it  is  isomeric  with  morphia,  which  acts  as  a  pure  narcotic.  The  atomic 
coastitntion  of  morphia,  calculated  from  the  formula  deduced  by  Liebig 
and  Regnaolt  from  tiieir  analjrses,  agrees  perfectly  with  that  given  nbort  for 
bebeerine.    The  composition  of  the  two  bases  is,  in  fact,  identical. 
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This  if  the  first  instaooe  of  isomerisoi  ocenrfiog  ia  ssbstaaoes  belon^inir 
to  the  class  of  organic  bases. 

One  yery  interesting  conclosion  rq;ardiog  the  actioii  of  "mxIHwhI  sab« 
stances  appears  to  be  dedodble  from  these  results,  that  similarity  of  physio* 
logics]  properties  does  not  depend  npon  similarity  in  the  proportions  of  their 
constituents.  It  seems  probable  that  the  mode  in  which  their  atoms  are 
grouped  has  an  important  share  in  modifying  their  physiological  actions  ; 
for  in  the  present  instance  we  ha?e  the  same  number  of  atoms  both  in 
morphia  and  bebeerine,  bat  in  the  one  prodncing  a  white  crystalline  body  of 
narcotic  qualities,  in  the  other  a  yellow  amorphous  resinous-looking  sub- 
stance,  acting  as  an  an  ti- periodic.  The  difference  in  their  physical  proper- 
ties  in  fact  proves  that  their  elements  are  differently  arranged. 

We  have  not  been  enabled  to  examine  npeerine,  the  sulMtance  left  behind 
when  pure  bebeerine  is  dissolved  out  by  means  of  sther.  It  occurs  in  very 
minute  quantity,  and  requires  a  very  tedious  H^petition  of  the  treatment  with 
SBther  to  free  it  from  the  last  traces  of  bebeerine.  There  seems,  from  some 
triak  which  we  have  made,  good  ground  for  believing  that  it  is  a  distinct 
alkali,  but  it  has  not  been  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity  to  enable  it  to  be 
•nfajected  to  ultimate  analysis. — Proceedmg$  of  the  Chemical  Society. 


ON  THB  PROPERTT  POSSESSED  BY  LITHARGE  IN  FUSION  OF 
DISSOLVING  OXYGEN  ; 

And  on  mme  Ciremiutancei  accompanying  the  Production  of  LiAarge  m  £le 
Ftocees  of  CiqMuion  on  the  large  acale. 

BT  X.  F.  UEBLANC. 

It  is  known  that  the  process  of  cupellatioo,  as  performed  in  lead  works, 
consists  in  separating  silver  from  the  lead,  the  latter  metal  being  eliminated  in 
the  state  of  oxide.  Cupellation  on  the  large  scale,  or  refinery,  as  it  is  called 
in  some  works,  diflfers  from  the  process  as  performed  in  the  assayers'  labora- 
tory, inasmuch  as  the  litharge,  or  protoxide  of  lead,  formed  by  the  action  of 
atmoq>eric  oxygen  on  the  fused  lead  at  a  high  temperature,  instead  of  being 
•eparated  by  absorption  into  the  substance  of  the  cupel,  is  removed  from  the 
furnace  as  it  is  formed,  by  means  of  a  trench  on  a  level  with  the  bed  of  the 
furnace.  This  is  the  mode  of  producing  litharge.  The  material  of  which 
the  furnace  is  formed  ought  to  be  such  as  to  prevent  absorption  and  resist 
the  solvent  action  of  the  fused  litharge. 

The  atmospheric  oxygen  is  projected  on  to  the  surface  of  the  fused  metal 
by  a  forced  current  of  air. 

During  a  stay  I  recently  made  -at  Poullaouen,  I  assisted  in  several  opera- 
tions for  refining  lead  containing  silver,  and  made  some  observations  which 
may  not,  perhaps,  be  devoid  of  scientific  interest 

it  is  known  that  litharge,  to  be  adapted  for  commerce,  should  possess 
certain  properties,  which  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  developed  at  will,  by 
properly  regulating  the  rapidity  of  the  cooling  of  the  litharge  which  flows 
from  the  furnace.  Litharge,  when  cooled  rapidly,  is  yellow  or  greenish-yel- 
low ;  but  when  cooled  slowly,  in  the  manner  indicated  by  M.  Fournet,  it 
changes  structure  and  colour,  and  acquires  those  properties  which  make  it 
generally  esteemed  in  commerce. 

It  is  to  the  study  of  the  physical  and  chemical  changes  which  take  place 
during  this  transformation,  that  I  have  directed  my  attention.  With  this 
view  I  have  performed  some  experimenta  which  1  am  about  to  describe, 
end  which,  I  think,  will  modify  the  opinion  previously  formed  of  these 
phenomena. 

M.  Fournet  admita  that  the  fused  litharge  may  absorb  the  oxygen,  and 
become  superoxidized,  and  that  at  a  higher  temperature  than  that  at  which 
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miniam  is  decomposed.     This  Cbemist  cotisiders  tbat  the  red  litharge, 
sought  in  commerce,  owes  its  properties  to  an  excess  of  oxygen. 

M.  Fournet's  opinion  has  not  been  adopted  by  M.  Thenard.  This  illostri- 
ous  Chemist  has  repudiated  the  theorj*  of  the  superoxidation  of  the  lead  at 
the  temperature  of  the  cupelling  furnace,  and  considers  it  as  possible  that  a 
solution  of  oxygen  is  effected  in  the  litharge,  similar  to  that  which  occurs 
in  the  case  of  fused  silrer.  This  oxygeu  will  unite  with  the  protoxide  of 
lead  when  slowly  cooled,  and  will  be  disengaged  if  rapidly  cooled. 

M.  Pernolet,  director  of  mines  and  works  at  PoulUouen  and  Hnelgoat, 
Bad  already  remarked  tbat  the  fused  litliarge  held  a  gas  in  solution,  varying 
in  quantities  according  to  the  duration  of  the  operation,  and  that  this  gas 
had  a  tendency  to  escape  at  the  moment  of  solidification.  The  facilities  he 
was  good  enough  to  afford  me,  enabled  me  carefully  to  collect  specimens  of 
litharge  of  different  degrees  of  purity,  and  in  different  states  :  I  also  col- 
lected and  analysed  the  gas  as  it  escaped.  These  experiments  fully  confirm 
the  anticipations  of  M.  Tb^nard,  as  regards  the  solution  of  the  oxygen ;  for 
the  collected  gas  possesses  the  properties  of  ox}'gen  nearly  pure.  The 
analysis  indicated  from  82  to  90  per  cent,  of  oxygen.  It  is  probable  that 
the  presence  of  a  little  nitrogen  may  be  due  to  the  accidental  admixture  of 
a  small  quantity  of  air.  In  fact,  on  repeating  the  experiment  under  similar 
circumstances,  with  silrer  taken  from  the  refiners'  cupel,  I  did  not  find  abore 
90  per  cent,  of  oxygen  absorbable  by  heated  phosphorus. 

The  quantity  of  oxygen  dissolved  in  a  ^iven  weight  of  litharge,  is  too  great 
to  admit  of  the  possibility  of  silver  contained  in  the  litharge  being  the  solvent 
of  the  gas  ;  this  proportion  is  not  less  than  nineteen  and  a  half  cubic  inches 
of  the  gas  to  2Ibs.  3ozs.  avoirdupois  of  litharge,  notwithstanding  the  neces- 
sary losses  in  its  collection.  But  the  specimens  of  litharge  operated  upon, 
even  those  most  rich  in  silver,  did  not  contain  more  than  the  one-thousandth, 
or  fifteen-hundredth  of  that  metal. 

It  appears  to  me  then  established,  that  the  litharge,  inoxidizable  at  the 
temperature  of  the  furnace,  may,  under  the  influence  of  a  current  of  air, 
dissolve  oxygen  in  the  same  manner  as  silver,  and  that  it  comports  itself  as 
most  liquids  do  when  in  contact  with  gases. 

Black  or  impure  litharge,  is,  according  to  my  experiments,  unfit  for 
solving  gases  ;at  least  the  quantities  found  were  so  small,  that  their  presence 
might  be  considered  as  accidental ;  analysis  also,  indicated  the  proportions 
of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  to  be  the  same  as  in  atmospheric  air.  This  circum- 
stance will  not  appear  surprising,  when  it  is  considered  that  this  kind  of 
litharge  contains  the  elements  of  oxidizable  sulphureu. 

Ought  the  solution  of  oxygen  in  a  liquid,  in  a  state  of  igneous  fusion,  and 
vhich  has  no  chemical  action  on  the  gas,  to  be  considered  as  a  general  phe- 
nomenon, or  confined  to  the  cases  of  litharge  and  silver  ?  Tbis  is  a  question 
which  my  experiments  may  perhaps  tend  to  solve.  The  phenomenon  alluded 
to,  may  be  found  to  liear  on  some  geological  questions,  and  may  therefore 
merit  attentive  study. 

To  confine  myself,  however,  to  the  subject  of  this  paper,  I  shall  proceed  to 
consider  what  occurs  with  the  fused  masses  of  litliarge  on  flowing  out  of  the 
furnace,  and  to  discuss  the  part  which  the  imprisoned  oxygen  plays  in  these 
masses  on  their  solidifying,  which  ends  in  a  gradual  change  of  their  internal 
structure. 

At  Poullaouen,  the  litharge  on  running  out  of  the  furnace,  and  when  it 
has  acquired  a  sufficient  degree  of  parity,  u  collected  in  iron  pots  of  a  conical 
form,  and  capable  of  containing  about  sixty  pints.  The  litharge  soon 
solidifies  on  the  surface,  and  assumes  a  yellow  or  greenish-yellow  colour* 
In  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  sometimes  in  half  an  hour,  the  mass  breaks, 
splitting  in  every  direction,  and  it  becomes  a  friable,  crystalline  mass  of  a 
decided  red  colour.    The  surface  alone,  which  solidifies  qoickly,  retains  its 
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coloar  and  coherence.  The  red  litharge^  which  is  carefally  selected,  is  ihat 
alone  which  is  saleable ',  the  yellow  litharge  is  put  on  one  side,  and  reserred 
for  refusion. 

Sometimes  the  phenomenon  occurs  more  suddenly,  a  sort  of  explosion 
takes  place,  which,  in  the  first  place  separates  the  conical  mass  of  litharge 
into  seyeral  large  blocks  ;  at  the  same  time  a  certain  quantity  of  litharge  is 
projected  from  the  interior  in  a  liquid  or  pasty  state. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  imprisoned  oxygen  acts  mechanically  during  the 
solidification  of  the  litharge,  producing  the  phenomenon  of  exfoliation. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  all  circumstances  tending  to  diminish  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  litharge  cools  and  becomes  solidified,  tend  also  to 
augment  the  proportion  of  red  litharge  formed.  When  it  is  made  to  flow 
into  ressels  of  too  small  capacity,  the  litharge  cooling  too  quickly  remains 
yellow,  and  there  is  no  exfoliation. 

M.  Foumet  considers  that  tbe  red  litharge  contains  more  oxygen  than  the 
yellow,  and  that  it  owes  its  colour  to  the  presence  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
minium.  Many  specimens  afforded  him  undoubted  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  minium. 

M.  Th^nard  and  most  other  Chemists  also  attribute  the  colour  of  com- 
mercial litharge  to  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  mininm. 

Without  wishing  to  deny  the  possibility  of  the  litbaiige  when  slowly  cooled* 
nndcr  certain  circumstances,  absorbing  oxygen,  and  giving  rise  to  the  forma- 
tion of  minium,  a  fact  well  attested,  I  beliere  nevertheless,  I  shall  be  able 
to  show  that  we  must  seek  for  another  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  of 
exfoliation  in  the  masses  of  litharge,  and  the  production  of  the  red  litharge* 
The  following  are  the  experiments  on  which  I  found  this  assertion  : — 

1st.  The  red  litharge  which  I  have  examined,  has  not  given  off  oxygen  on 
the  application  of  heat 

2d.  This  same  litharge,  examined  with  much  care,  by  the  use  of  pure 
nitric  acid,  did  not  yield  any  puce  coloured  oxide;  a  trace  of  minium  added 
to  the  yellow  litharge,  without  sensibly  changing  the  colour,  may  be  detected 
ly  the  same  mode  of  examination. 

3d.  Red  litharge,  heated  to  a  temperature  at  which  there  is  no  disengage- 
ment of  oxygen,  and  quickly  thrown  into  water,  becomes  yellow. 

Experience  shows  that  these  variations  in  the  structure  and  colour  of 
litharge,  resulting  from  the  conditions  of  temperature,  accompanying  its 
production,  do  not  depend  on  any  change  in  its  chemical  composition, 
but  chiefly  on  isomeric  or  dimorphous  modifications,  similar  to  those  which 
constitute  the  difference  between  vitrious  and  opaque  arsenious  acid,  barley- 
BUgar  and  sngar-candy,  red  and  yellow  iodide  of  mercury,  &c 

According  to  the  experiments  which  I  have  made,  these  modifications  in 
Ihe  structure  and  colour  of  tbe  protoxide  of  lead,  have  relation  to  the  den- 
rities  of  the  different  specimens.  Exfoliated  red  litharge  is  less  dense  than 
the  crystalline  yellow.  In  my  memoir  on  this  subject,  some  tables  will  be 
found  relating  to  tbe  various  experiments  which  were  made. 

To  recapitulate,  the  facts  stated  in  this  paper,  appear  to  me  to  establish — 

Is.  That  oxygen  may  be  dissolved  in  fused  litharge,  as  it  is  in  silver,  and 
and  that  it  does  not  enter  into  combination  as  a  superoxide;  nitrogen  may, 
perhaps,  be  at  the  same  time  dissolved  in  small  proportion. 

2d.  That  there  only  exist  between  the  yellow  and  red  litharge,  physical 
differences  of  structure,  of  colour,  and  of  density,  which  do  not  in  the  least 
aifect  their  chemical  composition.  These  different  varieties  may  be  pro- 
duced at  will,  without  resorting  to  fusion,  by  regulating  the  temperature 
and  the  rate  of  cooling.— Jottmo/  de  PharmaeU, 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  ACTION  OP  ANIMAL  CHAROOAU 


About  twelre  months  since  a  friend  veqiusted  that  I  wouM  aodeiUke  tlM 
perforiDAOce  of  an  experiment  for  hioi,  wbidi*  if  sncceMfiil,  he  conAidened 
might  pro^e  of  importance.  The  idea  iiad  occarred  to  him  in  paaaiof  one  of 
the  laige  breweries,  that,  from  the  greatly  increased  demand  for  pale  ale, 
■tich  as  is  exported  to  India,  as  a  bererage  for  heme  use,  it  vonld  be  prac- 
ticable to  discharge  the  colour  from  the  ordinary  beer  by  artificial  means» 
and  thus  obtain  the  desired  object.  What  rendered  this,  he  said,  the  more 
important,  was  the  difficulty  he  had  beard  expressed  by  persons  interested' 
in  the  matter,  in  preparing  an  article  snfllciently  pale  for  theporpoae  of  sale, 
the  malt  employed  requiring  to  be  made  exprcasly  for  this  quality  of  beer* 
To  e£fect  this  desideratum,  he  considered  that  all  that  would  be  reqoired 
would  be  to  pass  the  fluid  through  a  medium  of  animal  charcoal,  and  that 
the  ordinary  amber  coloiA-  of  ale  would  be  thus  partially  removed.  I  under- 
took to  mahe  his  experiment  for  him,  at  the  same  time  telling  him  that  I . 
thought  the  beer  would  be  rendered  rery  flat  and  the  flavour  much  iiyared, 
but  certainly  not  anticipating  what  followed.  The  method  adopted,  as  pre- 
senting the  least  objectionable  points  to  the  successful  attainment  of  the 
desired  object,  was  to  pats  the  cold  ale  through  a  stratum  of  aaioBLal  charcoal 
placed  on  a  paper  filter,  and  to  repass  the  filtrate  through  the  same  medium 
until  the  required  effect  was  obtained  ;  the  ale  operated  upon  was  high* 
coloured,  and  had  a  bitter  taste  and  the  fine  aroma  of  the  hop.  The  colour 
was  rapidly  removed,  but  the  ale  was  found  on  tasting  extremely  vapid  and 
flat,  and  the  whole  of  the  bitter  flavour  was  found  to  have  been  also  abstracted. 
Not  being  prepared  for  this  result,  I  was  surprised  at  the  rapidity  of  the 
action,  and  resolved  immediately  to  carry  on  the  investigation  by  sabetituting 
other  and  stronger  bitters  in  the  place  of  the  hop.  For  this  purpose  * 
quantity  of  the  aie  which  had  previously  had  the  flavour  of  the  hop  removed 
by  charcoal  was  prepared,  one  portion  of  which  was  boiled  with  bruised 
gentian  root  and  anotiier  with  the  raspings  of  quassia  wood  ;  but  on  paieiog 
these  decoctions  when  cold  through  the  chai'coal  filter  as  before^  the  whole 
of  the  intense  bitter  flavour  which  they  had  imbibed  rapidly  disappeared. 

It  now  occurred  to  me  that  this  property  of  animal  charcoal  ought  be  made 
of  considerable  utility  to  the  Cheoiist,  as,  from  all  our  information  up  to  the 
present  time,  it  does  not  affect  the  active  alkaline  oiganic  principles,  and, 
therefore,  should  prove  the  means  of  separating  the  bitter  of  the  hop  and 
other  materials  from  that  of  strychnia  or  morphia  as  contained  in  nnx 
vomica  or  opium,  it  being  frequently  stated  that  some  persons,  vendors  or 
makers  of  this  common  beverage,  are  in  the  habit  of  adding  these  and  other 
materials  in  small  quantities  to  their  beer  to  give  it  a  more  intoxicating, 
power.  I  therefore  digested  some  nux  vomica  in  coarse  powder  with  a  part* 
of  the  ale  prepared  for  the  previous  experimenti^  and  on  passing  this  when 
cold  a  great  number  of  times  through  the  charcoal  the  bitter  flavour  still 
remained,  and  hence  I  concluded  at  the  time  that  my  hypothesis  was  correct. 
Other  engagements  broke  in  on  my  experiments  at  this  time,  and  prevented 
my  prosecuting  the  investigation  further. 

About  ten  days  since,  however,  I  was  recalled  to  this  subject  by  some  other 
cacperiments,  and  tried  the  effect  of  animal  charcoal  on  the  decoctions  of 
some  other  astringent  bitter  substances,  as  oak  bark,  Peruvian  bark  (Oea-^ 
chona  cordifdUa),  and  others,  all  of  which  had  their  flavour  entirely  removed. 
It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  here,  that  in  this  second  and  also  in  a  subsequent 
series  of  experiments  the  animal  charcoal  was  added  to  the  warm  solution  of 
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llie  material  under  trial,  and  they  wen  digested  tofetl^r  no  a  sand-batk 
until  tlie  fall  effect  Iiad  taken  places  after  whicfa  the  flaid  was  passed  thrmigli 
a  filter.  The  charcoal  used  was  the  ordinary  bone-hiackof  the  sugar-icABer, 
purified  bj  digestion  with  hydrochloric  acid,  washed  as  Joag  as  any  saline 
■Mtter  was  abstracted,  and  then  dried  and  healed  to  low  redness.  I  then 
tested  the  extent  of  this  extraordinary  power  of  chaMoal  by  submitting  a 
decoction  of  aloes  to  its  action,  with  the  sauM  results,  the  whole  of  the  bitter 
flarour  being  removed. 

I  had  proceeded  thus  far  when  I  was  referred  by  nrr  friend  Mr.  Henry  to 
a  work  nublished  at  Breslau  in  1842,  by  MM.  A  Duflos  and  A.  Hirsch, 
entitled  Okanomi§che  Ckemie,  where,  under  the  article  Beer^  at  page  65^  I 
found  nearly  all  that  I  had  observed  described  in  a  few  words ;  namely,  that 
tiie  bitter  of  the  bop,  and  of  all  other  vegetables  used  as  substitutes  for  it,  as 
tfentian,  wormwood,  &c.,  and  even  aloes,  was  removed  by  animal  charcoal, 
but  that  the  bitter  of  nux  vomica,  which  it  ofte»  made  use  of  in  Eo^Und^ 
was  not  affected. 

On  looking  over  my  experiments,  however,  my  attention  wasarveated  by 
finding  that  the  decoction  of  the  bark  of  the  Cinchona  cardifiUa  had  had  die 
whole  of  its  bitter  removed.  Now.  on  the  grounds  stated  in  the  preriona 
part  of  this  paper  regarding  the  active  principle,  this  should  not  have  been 
iSait  case.  I  therefore  took  a  small  quantity  of  diralphate  of  quina,  dissolved 
it  by  heat  in  distilled  water,  and  then  added  the  charcoal,  and  discovered  that 
tiie  whole  of  the  bitter  was  removed  in  less  than  a  minute.  A  solution  of 
acetate  of  morphia  was  also  submitted  to  the  action  of  charcoal  with  a  like 
result.  A  watery  solution  of  strychnia  was  similarly  affected,  and  this  made 
H  necessary  to  repeat  my  former  experiment  on  nux  vomica,  which  had  been 
made  on  a  cold  solution  and  simply  filtering  it  through  the  charcoal ;  it  was 
now  digested  with  the  aid  of  heat,  and  the  whole  of  its  bitter  flavour  quicklj 
disappeared.  The  statement  of  Duflos  and  Hirsch,  on  this  point,  is  not 
theralore  entirely  oorreet. 

To  try  the  extent  to  whiek  this  akstrsctiqg  fower  proceeds,  two  grains  of 
disulphate  of  quina  were  dissolved  in  two  ounces  of  distilled  water,  and 
animal  charcoal  gradually  added  in  small  quantities  to  the  warm  solution 
vaiil  the  whole  of  its  bitter  flavour  was  removed ;  it  was  found  that  tsrelve 
grains  of  the  eharooal  had  been  required  to  etfect  this. 

It  becomes  a  matter  of  surprise  that  this  power  of  animal  charcoal  has, 
as  te  as  I  am  aware,  never  been  observed  before,  notwithstanding  the 
frequent  and  eztenaive  employment  wbich  is  made  of  this  agent  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  vegetable  alkalies,  their  salts,  and  a  great  variety  of  other 
substances  of  an  organic  nature^  for  which  it  is  directed  to  be  used  fm  the 

Surposes  of  discoloration  in  all  our  chemical  works  and  Pharmacopceias. 
fmneroos  analyses  of  organic  substances,  in  which  it  has  been  employed, 
will  also  be  open  to  error  on  the  same  grounds. 

Before  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject,  I  should  refer  to  a  paper,  and  I 
believe  the  only  one  that  bears  particularly  on  any  of  the  previous  statements, 
by  Dr.  Louis  Hopff,  in  Ae  17th  volume  of  the  Jlntnud  ae  i%armaete,  p.  172, 
"  On  the  property  of  Chareoal  in  destroying  the  bitter  flavour  of  many 
bodies ;"  in  which  he  gives  a  series  of  comparative  trials  with  wood  and 
animal  eharooid  at  a  temperature  between  79P  and  86®  Fahr.  on  solutions  of 
a  specified  streagth,  of  the  extracts  of  bitter  herbs,  woods,  roots,  buks,  leares, 
flowers,  and  fruits, 

I  annex  a  few  examples  from  this  paper  of  substances  which  have  formed 
the  subject  of  experiment  in  the  present  communication,  as  I  believe  that  the 
great  discrepances  which  will  be  noticed  arise  from  the  charcoal  employed 
by  Dr.  Hopff  not  having  been  well  prepared. 
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BOOKS  RBCEIVXD* 


After  twenty.fonr  hours.  After  forty.elght  bonrs.        After  boiling. 


Gentian 


Aloes    ... 
Nux  Vomica 


Had  lost  a  little  of  its 

bitter. 
Perhaps  lost  a  little 

iu  bitter. 
PerhajMi     a     little 

changed. 
Very  little  changed. 


of  As 


Parely  bitter. 

before. 

A  little  changed. 

Little  changed,  still 
very  bitter. 


Had  lost  rery  little 
of  its  bitter. 

Lost  rery  little  of 
its  bitter. 

As  before. 

Sensibly  less  bitter 


In  a  note  the  author  says  that  the  bitter  of  nux  vomica  disappeared  entirely 
on  agitating  its  solution  with  a  great  excess  of  animal  charcoal. 

By  analogical  reasoning  I  was  led  to  try  the  effect  of  this  agent  on  salts  of 
inorganic  constituents,  and  here  a  similar  action  was  exerted.  A  large 
qaantity  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  was  removed  from  its  solution  in  water,  as 
also  of  chloride  of  barium,  sulphate  of  soda,  and  other  salts.  The  fact  of 
sulphate  of  lime  being  removed  from  its  solution  has  I  find  been  already 
noticed  by  Payen  and  Graham. 

On  laying  the  preceding  experiments  before  the  Society*  I  stated  that  I 
proposed  to  carry  on  the  investigation,  but  I  have  since  met  with  a  paper  by 
M.  Chevalliertf  **On  the  action  of  Animal  Charcoal  on  Metallic  Salts,"  in 
which  he  also  proposes  investigating  its  action  on  ^e  organic  aalts.  Had  I 
been  aware  of  the  existence  of  this  paper  at  the  time,  I  certainly  should  not 
have  brought  my  own  exp^timents  forward,  and  shall  not  continue  the 
investigation  until  M.  Chevalller  has  closed  his  researches.  I  can  only 
express  my  regret  that  I  should  even  thus  far  have  anticipated  his  results. — 
Proeeediiiffi  of^  Chemical  Society. 

BOOKS   BBOBIVBD. 

Elements  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.  By 
Edward  Ballard,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  St,  Pancras 
Royal  General  Dispensary,  and  Medical  Tutor  in  University 
College,  London; and  Alfred  Baring  Garrod,  M.D.,PAy- 
jtctan  to  the  Fore  Street  Dispensary,  and  Lecturer  on  Materia 

\  Medica  and  Therapeutics  in  the  Aldersgate  School  of  Medi^ 
dne.  Large  8vo,  pp.  436.  London :  Taylor  and  Walton^ 
Upper  Oower  Street. 

Medical    and    Putsiolooical    Problems.      By    William 

.  Griffin,  M.D.  &c.  and  Daniel  Griffin,  M.D.  &c.  Pp.d56. 

London :  Sherwood,  Gilbert ,  and  Piper,  Paternoster  Row. 

On  the  Analysis  of  Blood  and  Urine  in  Health  and 
Disease,  and  on  the  Treatment  of  Urinary  Diseases,  By 
G.  Owen  Rees,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c.  Second  edition, 
large  8vo.,  pp.,  218.  London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green, 
and  Longmans,  Paternoster  Row. 

t  Comptea  Rendus,  vol.  six.,  p.  1279. 
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A  CASE  OF  ROBBERY  AT  WOLVERHAMPTON, 

The  Woherhaamkm  Chronicle^  of  Oct  22d,  contains  an  account  of  an  exten- 
^To  robbery  which  has  been  committed  on  Messrs.  Mander  and  Weaver,  by 
one  of  their  porters,  John  Mason.  In  consequence  of  information  received 
on  the  28th  ot  August,  Mr.  Weaver,  jun.,  went  to  London,  and  with  a  sergeant 
of  DoUce  called  on  Mr.  Hopkins,  Druggist,  in  Union  Street,  Bishopsgate,  who 
had,  on  several  occasions,  purchased  articles  of  Mason.  Among  others  were 
two  bottles  of  oil  of  lavender,  which  he  sold  to  'Mi.  Eley,  of  Kentish  Town, 
for  38«.  per  pound.  Mr.  Eley  afterwards  sold  them  to  Messrs.  Rowland  and 
Son,  of  Hatton  Garden,  where  they  were  found  on  the  30th  of  August  by  the 
sergeant  of  police  and  Mr.  Weaver,  jun.  Two  empty  bottles  were  also  dis- 
covered which  had  contained  essence  of  lemon,  and  which  were  marked 
with  a  diamond  in  Mr.  Weaver^s  establishment  Some  invoices  were  pro- 
duced in  Mason's  handwriting.  The  case  was  proved  against  him,  and  he  waa 
sentenced  to  seven  years'  transportation.  During  the  evidence  it  was  stated, 
that  Leech  (another  porter  in  Messrs.  Mander  and  Weaver's  establishment) 
was  in  custody  for  stealing  a  quantity  of  mercurial  preparations.  On 
examining  Mason's  books  and  papers,  the  names  of  many  Druggirts  with 
whom  he  had  transacted  business  were  discovered,  some  of  them  of  Mgh 
standing  and  respectability.    It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  parties  In 

guestion  purchased  the  goods  under  any  sun>icion  that  they  had  been  dis* 
onestly  obtained;  but  the  circumstance  would  be  taken  as  a  warning 
against  the  practice  of  purchasing  of  strangers  any  drugs  or  other  articles 
wnich  are  offered  at  considerably  less  than  the  market  price.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  persons  calling  themselves  agents  not  unfrequently  wait  upon 
Druggists  offermg  "bargains,*'  which  have  been  obtained  in  a  sinular  manner 
to  that  adopted  by  Mason.  If  there  were  no  receivers  there  would  be  no 
thieves ;  and  every  man  who  keeps  a  Druggist's  shop  is  interested  in  putting 
a  stop  to  a  practice,  by  means  of  which,  though  he  might  happen  to  buy  a 
baigain  on  one  day,  he  is  just  as  likely  to  be  made  a  victim  the  next  The 
circulation  of  these  *'  bargains"  is  also  a  severe  injury  to  the  trade,  by  creating 
a  ruinous  competition  in  prices  generally. 


A  CASE  OF  IMPOSITION  AT  MAIDENHEAD. 

Mr.  Higgs,  the  mavor  of  Maidenhead,  has  requested  us  to  insert  a  caution 
respecting  a  man  who  has  attempted  to  impose  upon  him  and  others,  by 
offering,  on  sale  or  return,  a  fluid  for  vraterprooflng  cloths.  About  three 
years  ago  he  disposed  of  a  dozen  six-ounce  bottles,  for  which  a  guinea  waa 
paid,  promising  to  forward  the  printed  bills  and  directions  for  use,  and  to 
take  back  anv  bottles  which  might  remain  unsold.  He  said  he  came  from 
the  house  of  Macintosh  and  Co.  He  did  not  return  or  send  the  bills  as  he 
promised,  and  tiie  fluid  was  found  to  be  trash.  During  the  past  month  he 
eame  in  another  name,  that  of  Burdoe  and  Co.,  96^  Comhill,  ofiering  for  sale 
a  similar  article,  and  not  expecting  to  be  recognized.  Mr.  Higgs,  however, 
recognized  him,  sent  for  a  constable,  and  made  him  refund  the  money.  The 
name  of  Burdoe  and  Co.,  96»  Comhill,  is  fictitious,  although  there  is  a  firm 
Berdoe  and  Co.,  No.  69,  with  which  he  has  no  connection.  He  is  a  res- 
pectably dressed  person,  about  fifty  years  of  age,  with  a  Scottish  accent,  and 
writes  a  bad  hand,  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  being  apparently  stiff. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

•    ILP.S.  (Ide  of  Wight). — Oil  of  turpentine  coloured  with  alkanet  root, 
Slakes  a  good  red  colonr  for  a  street  lamp,  that  will  not  freeie. 

O. — (1.)  There  ia  probably  no  audi  oonmoiind  arttfietally  prepared  as 
aeaquicarbonate  of  soda,  the  aalt  cooaiderea  aa  such  being  a  raiictare  of 
carbonate  and  bicarbonate.  The  bicaibonato  in  eolation  gires  no  prsci^tate 
with  solution  of  aulphate  of  magneaia  if  heat  be  not  used,  and  a  white  preet* 
pitate  or  doadineas  with  aolutiom  of  bichloride  of  mercury ;  while  the  carbo- 
nate affords  a  dense  precipitate  with  the  former,  and  a  baridc-red  predpitate 
with  the  latter  salt.— ^2.)  Sulphuric  add  may  be  purified  from  saline  impreg- 
nation by  distilling  i^  and  fiom  azseoic  by  diluting  it,  treating  it  with  sol- 
phuretted  hydrogen,  or  an  alkaline  sulphuret,  and  then  concentrating  it  in  a 
glass  or  platinum  yesBd.^3.)  The  journals  are  forwarded  to  the  local 
agents  free  from  expense  when  opportunitiea  occur. 

W.  S.  W.  inquires  the  cause  of  a  slight  explosion  taking  place  on  adding 
creasote  to  oxide  of  siirer.  [It  results  from  the  sudden  reduction  of  the 
ailTer,  and  oxidatioB  of  the  creasote  or  some  of  its  constituents.  A  simikr 
effect  ensuea  on  adding  some  easential  oils  to  the  oxide.] 

"  Methvlb." — We  bdieve  wood  naphtha  Cpyroxilic  spirit)  is  never  made 
independently  of  other  products  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  wood.  The 
process  is  described  in  Dr.  lire's  2>icti(maTy  of  AriM  and  MaM^facimreB, 

T.  G.  E.  (1.)  states  that  on  sereial  occasions  while  mixing  together  tris- 
nitrate  of  bismuth  and  bicarbonate  of  potash,  he  has  obserred  a  strong  smell 
of  ammonia,  and  inquires  what  this  can  arise  from.  [We  presume  the  tris- 
nitrate  of  bismuth  must  haTe  been  impure.  In  preparing  this  salt  according 
to  the  Pharmacoposia,  on  adding  the  water  to  the  nitrate  of  bismuth,  two  salts 
are  formed — tentiimie,  which  remains  in  sdution,  and  irUmtratej  whidi  ia 
precipitated.  It  ia  possible  that  the  manu&cturer  in  recoyering  the  soluble 
aalt  may  have  thrown  it  down  with  ammonia,  and  added  the  oxide  thus 
procured  to  the  trisnitrate ;  and  if  not  perfectly  wadied,  the  presence  of 
ammonia  would  be  thus  accounted  for.] — (2.)  On  adding  biborate  of  soda 
to  alum,  if  in  solution,  the  alum  is  decomposed  and  alumina  precipitated. 
We  think  the  mixture  would  not  be  injurious  to  the  teeth. 

Pbteb  Lawkesce.^(1.')  The  test  alluded  to  is  applied  as  follows: — 
Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  a  solution  of  bile  until  the  liquid  be- 
comes quite  hot,  and  then  a  solution  of  sugar  is  added,  when  the  mixture 
assumes  a  beautiftd  ted.  or  purple  colour,  the  intensity  of  colour  haring  refer- 
ence to  the  proportion  of  bile  present — (S.)  Solution  of  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury diould  be  kept  in  bottles  exduded  from  the  light. — (3.)  When  Liquor 
Flumbi  Diacetatis  is  of  a  brown  coloujr,  it  may  be  presumed  to  have  been 
made  with  brown  vinegar,  and  not  according  to  the  I^rmacopoeia. 

Mr.  WicKBAH,  A.P.S.,  has  sent  us  a  specimen  of  crystals  from  old  extract 
of  Hyoscyamusy  which  consists  of  chloride  of  potaasium.  The  specimen  being 
a  fine  one  has  been  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the  Sodety.  *£&.  W.  has  also 
sent  us  the  following  formula  for  Dr.  Muxineb's  Cough  Daaps : — 
R    Ilnct.  Gamph.  Comp..  iias. 
T1not.Sdll«,|ss. 
Add.  Sulph.  Dilut,  Jss. 
Syr.  Bhsadoe,  Jns.    M* 

H.  D.  P.  (Edinburgh)  has  friyoured  us  with  some  obserrations  on  the 
professional  character  of  the  Pharmaceutiffal  Chemist,  which  entirely  coincide 
with  the  ppiniona  we  haye  fxequently  had  otcadon  to  express  in  this  journal- 
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M.  P.  S.  (CU]mmg  Norton)  deacxibes  two  ipecimeiui  of  ialt  sold  tm  lul* 
phate  of  copper  vm  agricuUnnU  puxpoaes,  which  on  analysis  he  found  to 
connst  ol--* 

No.  li^--flulpfaate  of  Ck^per    55^ 

Sulphate  of  Iroa   44.5 

100. 

No.  2.r-SnlphRte  of  Copper    42. 

Sulphate  of  Iron    58. 

loa 

'*  ZsTA." — ^We  haTo  no  preeke  infonnation  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
essence  of  jasmine  and  some  other  essences  are  prepared.  We  beliere  that 
the  oil  of  jasmine  is  made  by  placing  alternate  layers  of  the  flowers  and  of 
wool  satmrated  with  sweet  oil  in  a  close  fessel*  for  a  certain  time,  and  then 
pressing  out  the  oiL  It  has  been  stated  that  by  agitating  this  oil  with  spirit^ 
and  afterwaids  separating  the  spivit,  a  fragrant  essence  is  obtained. 

Mr.  M01.TON,  of  lirerpool,  (I.)  recomrnends  the  addition  of  oil  of  juniper 
instead  of  ipirit  in  making  the  Ungnentum  lodinii  Compositum,  Tdiich,  he 
informs  us,  produces  a  better  and  more  effectual  ointment,  and  one  that  does 
not  change  colour  by  keeping.  [It  is  possible  that  the  oil  of  juniper  by  sti- 
mulating the  skin  mav  promote  the  absorption  of  the  iodine,  but  the  substi- 
tution alluded  to  would  be  improper  unless  ordered  by  the  pre8cribar.]'-(2.) 
JBamUmg,  We  have  already  stated  that  this  consists  of  a  strong  mucilage  oi 
quince  seeds,  or  Irish  moss,  perfumed  according  to  taste. 

^  Associatb/'^To  give  plaster  casts  a  bronze  colour,  saturate  them  with 
oil,  and  paint  them  ydlow.  When  dry  paint  them  green,  and  while  wet  rub 
off  a  portion  of  the  green  paint  from  the  more  prominent  parts.  Another 
method  is  to  rub  them  oyer  with  plumbago,  and  electrotype  them  with  a 
thin  film  of  copper ;  then  apply  the  bronzing  liquor  mentioned  vol.  It. 
page  338. 

"  A  Wsll-wisheb"  complains  of  the  scientific  artieles,  and  descriptions 
of  foreign  plants  which  haye  recently  appeared  in  this  journal*  and  which 
he  says  ore  useless  and  uninteresting.  [Our  Correspondent  will  find  some 
formiufe  for  horse-physic  in  this  number,  which  we  hope  will  suit  him.] 

"  Incbptob." — ^When  a  doubt  exists  respecting  sny  article  ordered  in  a 
prescription,  it  is  right  to  call  on  the  prescriber  ;  if  De  is  not  to  be  found, 
we  caxmot  gire  any  general  directions ;  the  dispenser  must  act  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case.  In  the  first  case  alluded  to,  we 
think  sesquioxide  of  iron  was  intended.  The  second  could  only  be  inter- 
preted as  written. — (3.)  As  a  general  rule  thepractice  is  not  to  be  com- 
mended.^(4.)  We  would  recommend  any  Chemist  before  commencing 
business  to  pass  the  migor  examination. 

A.  R.  P.  S.  (Glasgow).— Dr.  O.  Shwinessy  gives  the  following  fonmila 

for  TiNCTUBB  OF  INDIAN  HeKP  : — 

R  Bxt.  Cannabis  Indies,  gr.  xcrj* 
8p.  Vini  Beet,  Qiy.    Solye. 

**  TuBBATUS."-^See  page  221. 

"Am  Associate." ^(1.)  We  belieye  the  ''Norargent"  is  made  by 
moistening  chalk  with  a  solution  of  oxide  of  silyer  in  a  solution  of  cyanidii 
of  potassium. — (2.)  The  chalk  is  merely  used  as  a  yehicle,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cleansing  the  surface.— (3.)  When  a  Physician  orders  a  patient  to 
take  a  certain  number  of  minims  of  a  medicine,  the  dispenser  should  explain 
the  meaning  of  the  term  minim,  and  recommend  the  use  of  a  minim  measure 
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"  CvRiOTJ8."--(l .)  The Hdian&us  tuberonu,  or  Jenuakm  artichoke,  is  oon- 
flidered  to  be  diuretic,  and  to  gire  the  Bmell  of  tnrpenti&e  to  the  uriiie-— 
(S.)  See  a  paper  on  Ung.  Hydrurg.  Nitr^  by  Mr.  Schacht,  in  toI.  iy.  p,  450 
of  this  jouniaL--<S.)  The  change  of  colour  which  takes  place  in  cerat 
plumb,  acet  arises  probably  from  a  decomposition  of  the  acetate  of  lead 
caused  by  the  wax  or  oiI.---(4.)  Hard  extracts  may  be  softened  .  by  the 
application  of  heat  and  moisture. 

**  loMORAVUS.*'— (I.)  The  relatiye  Talne  of  coals  for  heating  purposes  Is 
generally  determined  by  burning  different  specimens  under  similar  circum- 
stances m  a  small  furnace  arranged  for  the  purpose,  and  applying  the  heat 
generated  to  the  heating  or  yaponzation  of  water.  The  arrangement  of  the 
apparatus  would  be  modified  acoordbig  to  the  means  of  the  operator. — (2.) 
Tne  quantitatiye  determination  of  sulphur  in  coals,  is  effected  by  treating 
the  coal  with  nitric  acid,  and  thus  conyerting  the  sulphur  into  sulphuric  acid, 
which  is  precipitated  with  a  salt  of  baiyta.  It  is  necessary  to  continue  the 
action  of  the  nitric  acid,  aided  by  heat,  on  the  coal  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  Dr.  Ure  recommends  the  process  of  cohobaiion. 

"  BoTAVious"  inquires,  whether  **  the  tincture  prepared  from  the  /hah 
Canabis  Indica  ia  more  effectiye  and  certain  in  its  operation  than  that  pre- 
pared from  the  ex&act  of  the  same  plant."  [From  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
Donoyan  it  would  appear,  that  the  hemp  grown  in  this  country,  possesses 
but  little,  if  any,  medicinal  actiyity,  and  that  the  dried  plant  brought  from 
India  soon  loses  its  virtues,  while  the  resinous  extract  car^iilly  prepared  from 
the  recent  plant  in  India,  and  imported  into  this  countzy,  is  an  actiye  and 
Tiluable  medical  agent. 

5ij.-~We  cannot  speal:  from  experience,  but  think  it  probable  that  a 
Hessian  couble  would  be  sufficiently  porous  for  using  as  a  porous  cell  in  a 
ga|yanic  process. 

K.  K.— Next  mdnth. 

G.  J.,  A.  P.S.  (Birkenhead)  wishes  for  a  formula  for  making  a  Naekjlmd 
for  writing  on  zinc  plate.  It  corrodes  the  part  written  upon,  and  is  used  by 
florists  for  hibelllng  flowers,  6tc. 

H.  G.  P.  (Peterborough).^  We  recommend  Fownee's  Manuai  of  Che^ 
nustry. 

"  OaKiTHOLOT."^Hooper^s  Medical  Dictumary. 

A.  P.  S.  (Eyesham).— Blaine's  Veterinary  Art. 

J.  K.  U.— Dr.  Roget's  7Vea<£se  on  Eleclrunty  and  Oahanim. 

W.  C-^Gr^n'a  System  of  CryataBoyrapl^,  14m-  ... 

A,  P.  S.'^Selecta  4  Preecriptte. 


AdyertigemenU  to  Mr.  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the 
transmission  of  the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  17,  Bloomsbury 
Square,  before  the  20th  of  the  month. 

Other  Communications  to  The  Editor,  338,  Oxford  Street, 
before  the  20th  of  the  month. 
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VOL.  v.— No.  VI.— DECEMBER  Ut,  1845. 


THE  PRESENT  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  MEDICAL  BILL. 

.  The  fourth  edition  of  the  Medical  Bill  will  shortly  come 
tinder  the  consideration  of  Parliament.  We  have  already  pointed 
out  some  very  weighty  ohjections  to  this  measure  in  its  present 
fonn»*  and  we  believe  that  our  sentiments  on  the  subject  concide 
with  those  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Medical  Profession.  What- 
ever may  be  the  fiite  of  the  present  Bill,  it  is  incumbent  upon  all 
parties  concerned,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  result  of  this  or 
any  similar  enactment,  to  be  on  the  alert  at  the  present  time. 

The  agitation  wliich  has  prevailed  for  several  years  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Medical  Reform,  and  the  party  spirit  which  this  kind  of 
excitement  is  calculated  to  engender,  are  highly  injurious  to  the 
interests,  and  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  profession.  It  is, 
therefore,  particularly  desirable  that  the  question  should  be  finally 
and  amicably  settled  during  the  ensuing  session  of  Parliament. 
In  fact,  unless  this  be  effected  within  the  above  space  of  time,  we 
shall  despair  of  seeing  the  Medical  Profession  placed  under  the 
operation  of  efficient  and  salutary  laws,  as  the  subject  has  become 
so  irksome  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  it,  that  another  failure 
would,  in  all  probability,  induce  all  parties  to  give  it  up  in  despair. 

It  is  obvious  that,  if  each  class  or  party  in  the  profession  were 
invited  to  prepare  a  Medical  Bill,  each  bill  would  be  so  constructed 
as  to  favour  the  particular  interests  of  its  promoters.  The  result 
would  be  the  same  if  the  said  bills  were  all  prepared  by  the 
government,  with  the  advice  and  concurrence  of  the  several 
parties  alluded  to.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  of  the  above  bills  so 
constructed,  not  one  would  be  likely  to  pass,  on  account  of  the 
opposition  which  would  inevitably  be  brought  against  it  by  those 
whose  interests  had  not  been  sufficientiy  considered  in  its  pro- 

•Vol.  v.,  page  98. 
VOIi.  ▼.  A 
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visions.  No  other  exphmation  is  required  respecting  the  fate  of 
the  four  Medical  Bills  lately  introduced. 

Each  party  has  been  consulted.  *  The  Colleges  of  Physidans 
and  Surgeons,  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  and  the  Association  of 
General  Practitioners,  have  seyerally  had  the  c^^rtunity  of 
criticising  and  amending  the  goyemment  measure.  The  result 
has  been  the  introduction  of  four  editions,  or,  as  they  may  be 
termed,  distinct  bills,  three  of  which  in  turn  have  received  a 
quietus  ;  and  the  fourth  is  likely  to  share  the  same  fate.  But  the 
most  remarkable  circumstance  is  this — that  the  present  bill  is 
condemned  by  all  parties,  even  by  those  who  had  the  chief  share 
in  its  concoction. 

The  first  and  second  bills  were  supported  chiefly  by  the  Colleges 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  second 
(namely,  that  of  February,  1845)  might  have  passed,  if  certain 
modifications  had  been  introduced  into  it  in  favour  of  the  General 
Practitioners. 

The  third  and  fourth  bills  were  modified  by  the  Apothecaries 
and  General  Practitioners  to  suit  their  particular  views.  The 
fourth  was,  in  some  respects,  controlled  by  the  other  powers,  but 
in  its  construction  the  Association  of  General  Practitioners  took  a 
prominent  part,  and,  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  the  Committee 
stated  in  their  report  that,  "  in  the  best  judgment  they  can  bring 
to  bear  on  the  subject,  if  the  proposed  arrangement  be  carried  out 
hondjidej  the  measure  is  a  good  one.'*  At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Committee  of  the  above  Association,  the  following  resolution 
was  unanimously  passed : — 

*'  That  the  present  Goyemment  Bill  has  a  direct  tendency  to  lower  the 
9tcttu8  of  the  general  practitioners  in  medicine,  surgery,  and  midwifery,  and 
to  constitute  them  an  inferior  class;  and  it  is  the  deliberate  opinion  of  this 
Committee,  that  in  its  present  shape  it  ought  to  be  met  by  the  most  strenuoQi 
opposition  of  the  General  Practitioners  of  the  kingdom.'* 

The  creation  of  a  new  College  of  Greneral  Phietitioners  has 

*  The. Chemists  were  omitted  because  the  Bill  was  not  intended  toin- 
terfere  with  Fhsrmacy. 
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been  the  &voarite  scheme  of  the  Association ;  Irat  the  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  haying  had  sufficiesnt  inflaence  to  cnrtail, 
in  several  partknhBrs,  the  powera  and  perogatives  of  the  proposed 
new  Collie,  die  Committee  have  «Eseovered  that  the  hill  in  its 
present  form  is  objectionable,  and  must  be  opposed. 

We  rejoice  in  this  discoyerj.  At  the  time  of  the  puUication 
of  the  bill,  we  explained  what  would  be  the  real  position  of  the  new 
College — that  it  would  not  be  a  Medical  or  Surgical  College,  but 
a  College  of  Apothecaries  ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  Phaimaceutical 
Collie. 

Such  a  College  as  its  orig^ators  intended  it  to  be  would,  of 
course,  be  opposed  by  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Smgeons ; 
and  if  constituted  as  proposed  in  the  present  Medical  Bill,  it 
would  not  only  defeat  the  objects  and  disappoint  the  hopes  of  its 
promoters,  but  would  also,  as  we  observed  in  our  number  for 
September,  interfere  seriously  with  the  province  of  our  body,  by 
permanentiy  cementing  the  union  of  the  practice  of  Phaxmaoy 
with  Medical  and  Surgical  practice. 

The  proceedings  of  the  past  year,  although  hitherto  unproduc- 
tive of  any  definite  result,  have  elicited  the  sentiments  of  the 
several  parties  in  the  profession,  and  furnished  the  data  on  which 
a  comprehensive  measure  may  be  founded,  embracing  what  is 
practicable  in  the  several  propositions,  and  maintaining  a  just 
balance  of  power  and  privileges  among  all  parties  concerned.  To 
attain  this  object,  a  general  conference  and  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee,  consisting  of  the  representatives  of  all  the  Medicid 
bodies,  appears  to  us  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  as  we  ieel 
oonvinced  that  until  this  experiment  is  tried,  but  littie,  if  any, 
progress  will  be  made. 

In  our  number  for  July  (page  7)  we  suggested  the  above  as  the 
only  plan  likely  to  answer ;  and  subsequent  events  have  confirmed 
our  opinion  on  the  suljest,  as  it  appears  that  by  the  opposite 
course  no  progress  whatever  has  been  made,  and  the  bill  now 
before  the  public  is  less  popular  than  its  predecessors. 

Since  the  above  was  written  we  have  received  firom  a  Corres- 

b2 
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pondent  in  Paris  (M.  Cap)  an  account  of  a  "  Medical  Congress/' 
iirliich  has  lately  been  held  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the 
opinions  of  the  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical  bodies,  respecting  the 
reorganization  of  the  profession.  The  meetings  of  the  Congress 
terminated  on  the  15th  of  November,  and  a  general  report  has  been 
drawn  up  containing  the  prevailing  sentiments  and  most  approved 
propositions.  We  are  informed  that  this  document  is  to  form  the 
basis  of  a  government  measure,  for  the  regulation  of  the  profession. 
One  of  the  most  important  questions  entertained  in  this  deliberation 
was,  Whether  quackery  should  be  suppressed  by  law  or  not  ?  and  we 
understand  this  has  been  decided  in  the  affirmative.  Without  enter- 
ing into  the  merits  of  the  report,  which  has  hot  yet  reached  us^ 
we  may  observe  that  the  means  adopted  by  the  French  government 
for  ascertaining  the  sentiments  of  the  profession  were  rational  and 
judicious*  Our  own  government  has  taken  a  more  circuitous  and 
difficult  course  in  obtaining  similar  dctia :  which  having  been  done, 
the  question  might  advantageously  be  referred  to  a  small  committee, 
consisting  of  the  representatives  of  the  several  parties. 


THE  PRESENT  POSITION  AND  PROSPECTS  OF 
THE  CHEMISTS  AND  DRUGGISTS. 

Priob  to  the  establishment  of  the  Phabmacetitical  SocibtTi 
all  the  endeavours  which  were  made  to  introduce  any  system  of 
legislation,  in  reference  to  the  practice  of  Hiarmacy;  were  consi* 
dered  by  our  body  as  hostile  attacks,  and  met  with  violent 
opposition. 

It  was  not  likely  that  any  body  of  men,  however  disunited 
among  themselves,  would,  without  a  struggle  submit  to  be  restricted 
and  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  others  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment respecting  which  they  had  not  even  been  consalted.  But 
at  that  time  we  were  not  in  a  position  to  be  consulted,  or  to  take 
upon  ourselves  the  management  of  our  department  of  the  pro* 
fession.  Mr.  Hawes  assured  the  deputation  who  waited  on  him 
on  the  subject  (Feb.  16th,  1841)  that  he  had  no  desire  to  injure 
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or  oppress  the  Chemists.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  anxious  to 
elevate  their  character  by  making  them  an  educated  body,  and 
he  would  gladly  have  consulted  them  respecting  that  portion  of 
his  Bill  which  affected  their  interests,  if  he  had  known  where  to 
find  the  representatives  of  the  Trade,  or  any  Committee  authorised 
to  negociate  in  such  a  matter.  No  such  Committee  or  Board 
having  been  in  existence,  he  had  prepared  his  Bill  on  the  best 
evidence  within  his  reach,  and  considered  that  the  position  which 
he  had  assigned  to  the  Chemists  was  a  **  boon  "  rather  than  an 
injury.  * 

But  it  haj^ned  that  the  conditions  on  which  this  boon  was  to 
be  received,  were  such  as  the  Chemists  did  not  approve,  and  were 
QOt  disposed  to  submit  to.  Their  only  alternative  therefore,  was 
to  oppose  the  bill. 

The  case  is  now  entirely  altered*  We  have  united^  and  estab- 
lished in  the  form  of  a  voluntary  society,  a  system  of  education  and 
examination.  We  have  created  a  representative  government 
among  ourselves  to  carry  out  the  details  of  the  plan ; — we  are 
recognised  as  the  representatives  of  Pharmacy  in  this  country,  and 
a  disposition  exists  in  the  profession  to  place  this  department  more 
completely  in  our  bonds  than  it  has  hitherto  been  ;-«^^e  aro  the 
most  united  body  cMmected  with  the  profession,  and  our  influence 
has  g^reatly  increased  in  consequence  of  this  union.  Nothing  is 
now  required  but  the  confirmation  of  what  we  have  done  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  and  during  the  approaching  session  our  fate  will  be 
decided.  If  we  do  not  succeed  in  maintaining  our  proper  position 
and  just  rights,  it  will  be  our  own  fiiult 

The  leading  objects  which  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  secure  in 
an  Act  of  Parliament  are, 

1st  The  registration  of  all  persons  carrying  on  business  as 
Chemists  and  Druggists* 

2dly,  The  introduction  of  a  regular  and  uniform  education  for 
our  body  throughout  the  country. 

ddly.  The  examination  of  idl  persons  who  may  hereafter  enter 
the  business. 
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4tUy»  The  proiectioa  of  the  puUic  against  ibe  proceedings  of 
ignorant  persons  assuming  the  title  and  office  of  Pharmaceutical 
Chemists* 

5thly,  The  separation  of  the  trade  in  Medicines  from  the 
practioe  of  Physic  and  Surgery,  as  fax  as  this  is  practicable. 

6thly9  The  reoognition  of  the  Phasbcacsuticajl  Society  as 
ihe  gOTeming  body  in  our  departmenti  r^resented  by  a  Connial 
annually  elected  firom  among  the  Members  at  large:  haring 
power  to  superintend  the  education*  examination,  and  registra- 
tion,  and  to  make  such  regulations  as  may  be  requisite  from  tune 
to  time  respecting  other  matters  relating  to  Pharmacy,  in  which 
ihe  interests  of  our  body  and  the  welfcoe  of  the  public  axe  con* 
eemed* 


THE  SEPARATION  OF  THE  TRADE  IN  MEDICINES 
FROM  THE  PRAGTIGE  OF  PHYSIC  AND  SURGERY. 

In  adyocating  the  separation  of  these  functions  in  the  profes* 
sion,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  contemplate  a  prohibitory 
law,  imposing  a  penalty  on  those  who  transgress  ihe  boundary. 
This  would  be  as  injurious  to  ihe  public  as  the  oppodte  extreme ; 
for  although  it  is  highly  desirable  for  medical  practitioners  to  dis- 
eontinoe  or  limit  as  much  as  possible  ihe  practice  of  dispensing 
medicinesy  there  are  casesy  and  in  country  districts  these  are  nu- 
merous^ in  which  they  are  obliged  to  furnish  every  thing  their 
patients  may  require* 

The  object  of  the  law,  therefore^  should  be  not  to  restrain  the 
Medical  Plractitioner  from  administering  to  ihe  wants  of  hia 
patients  in  such  a  manner  as  the  cireumstances  of  each  case  may 
require,  but  to  institute  a  regular  system  of  fees  for  advice  and 
attendance  instead  of  the  charge  for  medicine*  Such  a  law  would 
furnish  an  inducement  to  adhere  to  the  desired  arrangement,  when 
practicable,  without  imposing  any  irksome  or  improper  restrictions. 

The  mode  of  remuneration  at  {oesent  adopted  by  Apothecaries 
Is  highly  objectionable.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  general  rule,  that 
wheneyer  the  party  who  supplies  an  article  as  a  matter  of  profit  to 
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bbmel^  is  the  dictator  Tespectang  the  quantiiy  to  betaken  or  used, 
the  purchaser  is  in  danger  of  being  burthened  with  more  than  is 
necessaiy. 

When  a  lawyer  is  paid  a  stated  fee  for  any  deed  or  docoment, 
he  is  not  likely  to  ^in  it  out  to  a  needless  length,  which  would 
increase  his  trouble  to  no  purpose.  But  when  the  fee  depends  on 
ihe  numbw  of  words  or  folios,  which  is  often  the  case,  a  simple 
agreement  not  un&equently  becomes  a  most  formidable  and  intri- 
cate document,  which  can  scarcely  be  understood  except  by  the 
lawyers  ihemselyeSy  the  real  meaning  being  entangled  and  c<m-i 
cealed  in  a  multiplicity  of  words. 

If  the  apothecary  were  paid  a  stated  fee  for  his  skill  and  atten- 
dance^ he  would  have  no  inducement  to  order  more  medicine  than 
is  absolutely  needful.  But  when  his  only  chance  of  obtaining  a 
moderate  remuneration  depends  on  his  sending  a  stated  quantity 
of  medicine,  whatever  may  be  ihe  circumstances  of  the  case^  he 
ought  not  to  be  blamed  if  he  sometimes  prescribes  more  than  is 
necessary.  The  fault  is  in  the  system,  rather  than  in  those  who 
act  under  it ;  and  we  beheve  the  number  of  converts  to  the  custom 
of  charging  fer  adnce  instead  of  medicine  is  daily  increasing. 

If  medical  practitioners  would  discontinue  selling  medicines, 
tiiey  might  with  some  appearance  of  feimess,  call  upon  tiie 
Chemists  to  abstain  from  ^ving  advice ;  but  so  long  as  they  en- 
eroadi  on  one  side,  they  have  no  right  to  comfdain  of  encroach- 
ment on  tiie  odier.  We  have  always  advocated  a  mutual  accom- 
modation and  arrangement,  which,  we  are  persuaded,  would  be 
beneficial  to  both  parties. 

The  following  observations,  extracted  from  The  Times,  of 
October  17th,  contain  a  clear  and  mianswerable  statement  of  feet^ 
to  which  we  call  the  attention  of  our  readers :— • 

"  In  all  large  towns,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  the  practice  of 
charging  for  'adrice,  attendance,  and  medicines 'in  the  lump  is  rapidly 
gaining  ground.  In  fact,  we  may  say  that  among  the  best  practitioners  it  is 
likely  to  become  universal,  and  that  in  many  districts  the  grade  of  a  pro- 
fessional man  may  be  at  once  discorered,  by  ascertaining  whether  he  makes 
the  lumping  charge,  or  spins  it  out  in  eighteenpennyworths.  It  would  be 
better  if  the  word '  medicines'  were  wholly  omitted,  and  the  phrase  <  medical 
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and  surgical  attendance '  were  adopted  as  the  proper  professional  expression  ; 
80  that  the  patient  might  be  entirely  freed  from  the  notion,  that  any  profit 
whatever  was  made  by  his  medical  attendant  on  the  medicines  prescribed  by 
him.  There  are,  it  is  true,  some  patients  whose  souls  are  so  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  trade,  that  they  would  be  n^or&  uneasy  in  paying 
their  doctors'  bills  than  in  suflTering  from  the  want  of  his  attendance,  unless 
they  could  tick  off  every  one  of  the  items  by  reference  to  an  empty  bottle  or 
pill  box ;  but  a  very  moderate  exercise  of  gentle  independence  on  the  part 
of  the  practitioner  would  soon  overcome  this  craving  tor  detail ;  and,  in  order 
that  the  necessary  amount  of  independence  might  be  created  or  fostered, 
nothing  would  be  much  more  effective  than  to  render  the  tradesman's  style 
of  charging  an  absolute  disqualifioation  for  the  standing  of  a  surgeon. 
Apothecaries  may  properly  prescribe  and  charge  for  medicines,  but  then 
they  shottkl  be  merely  and  avowedly  apotkeoaries— scientific  tradesmen. 
The  man  who  is  both  a  surgeon  and  an  apothecary,  has  no  right  to  engross 
the  repute  of  a  professional  man  and  tlic  sordid  profits  of  a  trade.  If  ha 
insists  on  his  professional  status,  he  must  sink  the  counter  and  the  till. 

"  In  a  national  point  of  view,  the  charging  for  medicines  is  most  injurious. 
The  health  of  all  patients  who  axe  drenched  with  medicines  by  those  who 
systematically  make  their  incomes  from  them  is  seriously  affected,  though 
not  always  obrimisly.  Pootly  paid  as  medical  men  in  general  are  at  the 
best^  the  temptation  to  consider  rather  the  pecuniary  results  than  the  sahttary 
effect  of  large  quantities  of  physio  is  too  great  tor  iht  virtue  of  many ;  and 
the  deleterious  habit  of  swallowing  vast  quantities  of  drugs^  and  the  GOD#e" 
quence  of  regarding  wiili  suspicion  the  man  who  pursues  the  honest  course 
of  giving  no  medicine  which  is  not  absolutely  essential,  are  productive  of  an 
incalculable  amount  of  miseary  to  invalids.  The  per  centage  plan  of  some 
physicians  and  pure  surgeons,  leads  them  to  follow  their  brethren  of  lowes 
grade  in  '  pouring  in '  the  medicine ;  and  thus  their  sanction,  the  motive  loi 
which  is  not  less  influential  however  little  it  may  be  suspected,  tends  to  keep 
up. the  deadly  practice.  It  is  to  the  fact  that  the  homceopathists  give  a  mere 
semblance  of  medicine  and  pay  great  attention  to  the  regulation  of  diet  and 
other  matters  affecting  the  health,  that  they  owe  their  great  and  increasing 
success.  Homceopathy,  according  to  its  strict  professions,  verges  at  least  oa 
quackery,  but  the  very  general  practice  of  homoeopathists  in  trusting  chiefly 
to  the  effect  of  diet  and  the  due  regulation  of  all  ordinary  matters  affecting 
the  animal  economy,  rather  than  to  swilling  their  patients  with  physic,  is 
consistent  with  the  purest  science.  They  err,  of  course,  at  times,  in  wi<3i- 
holding  necessary  remedies,  but  on  the  whole  their  practice  is  often  far  safer 
than  that  of  Uie  regular  drenching  practitioner. 

"Were  the  general  and  per  centage  practitioners  deprived  of  all  inducement 
to  prescribe  more  medicine  than  is  actually  needed,  especially  were  they  by 
the  deprivation  of  all  but  loes  from  the  quantity  prescribed,  induced  to 
prescribe  as  little  medicine  as  the  case  could  do  with,  the  homceopathists 
would  soon  find  their  credit  at  a  discount — ^for  where  active  medicines  are 
really  essential  they  fail  —and  not  only  would  the  human  frame  be  saved 
fix)m  much  needless  wear  and  tear,  but— what  is  as  much  to  our  immediate 
purpose — the  profession  of  medicine  would  be  freed  from  the  taint  of  trade, 
and  its  professors  would  eventually  be  even  pecuniary  gainers.**— 7  wiej. 
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TRANSACTIONS 

or 

THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 


ABSTRACT  OP  A  LECTURE 
ON  THE  NATURE  AND  PHYSICAL  HISTORY 

OF  PORCELAIN  AND  EARTHENWARE, 
And  on  their  AppUcaUons  w  Fharmaey,  ChemUtry,  and  tke  Arts, 
Bt  E.  W.  BRAYLEY,  Jun.  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  A.  Inst.C.E. 

Member  of  the  Chemical  Society  of  London ;  Conespondlng  Member  of  the 
Fhiloeophl'ua  Society  of  BAcle,  &c. 
Leetaver  on  Minereloffy  applied  to  the  Arte,  fte. 
C  DeUvered  Octobtr  SS,  1 845.] 

In  the  introduction  to  this  Lecture,  it  was  proposed  to  treat 
the  subjects  of  the  nature  and  physical  history  of  porcelain  and 
earthenware,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  which  those  of  glass 
had  been  illustrated,  in  previous  lectures  delivered  before  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society*  ; — to  consider  the  various  kinds  of 
Fictile  Ware  as  consisting  ofartifieial  mineral  substanceSy  and  to 
examine  their  Droperties  and  composition  accordingly,  in  relation 
especially  to  their  useful  applications.  Allusion  was  also  made 
to  the  fact,  that  although  porcelain  does  not  actually  occur  in 
nature,  yet  there  is  a  series  of  natural  mineral  products,  inter- 
mediate in  character  between  porcelain  and  ordinary  earthen- 
ware*  and  resulting  from  the  action  of  subterranean  heat  upon 
argillaceous  substances ;  of  these,  specimens  of  what  is  termed 
porcelain-jasper  were  exhibited  as  examples. 

The  principles  on  which  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  and 
earthenware  depends,  were  next  summarily  explained,  the 
principal  of  them  being  stated  to  be  the  pUuticity  of  certain 
combinations  of  the  earth's  silica  and  alumina,  (silicates  of 
alumina,)  constituting  Clays^or  their  property  of  forming  with 
water  a  soft  mass,  resembling  dough,  but  which,  while  it  is  so 
soft  as  to  be  capable  of  being  moulded  with  the  utmost  facility, 
and  of  receiving  the  most  minute  details  of  any  form  impressed 
upon  it,  is  so  devoid  of  elasticity  as  to  retain  that  form,  with  its 
details,  unaltered,  and  even  to  preserve  them  during  the  drying 
of  the  mass,  and  the  final  expulsion  of  the  water  by  heat,  up 
to  the  high  temperature  required  for  its  incipient  fusion. 

The  manufacture  of  fictile  wares  thus  depending  on  certain 
properties  of  silicate  of  alumina,  and  the  history  of  silica  having 
been  sufficiently  considered  in  the  lectures  on  glass,  that  of 

*  See  Ko8.II.&ndiy.,page8  54andl53  of  the  present  volome. 
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alamina  was  now  entered  upon  ;  specimens  being  exhibited  of 
pure  alumina  artificially  precipitated  from  solutions  of  its  salts, 
and  as  existing  in  nature  in  a  crystallized  state,  forming  the 
precious  stone  called  the  sapphire,  and  also  the  coarser  varieties 
of  the  same  mineral,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  corun- 
dum;  tables  and  diagrams  showing  its  chemical  composition, 
crystalline  forms,  and  properties  so  far  as  capable  of  numerical 
expression,  being  also  exhibited  and  referred- to.  The  evidence 
upon  which  it  has  been  establbhed  that  the  finer  varieties  of 
corundum,  such  as  the  sapphire  and  the  ruby,  are  in  reality  pure 
crystallized  alumina,  was  briefly  discussed.  This  had  first 
appeared  from  Klaproth's  analysis  of  the  former  gem,  but  the 
subsequent  analyses  of  the  different  varieties  of  corundum,  in- 
cluding the  sapphire  and  ruby,  by  Chenevix,  appeared  to  throw 
doubt  on  the  subject,  by  indicating  in  every  instance  a  certain 
proportion  of  silica  beyond  that  attributable  to  the  abrasion  of 
the  agate  mortar  in  which  the  pulverization  of  the  mineral  had 
been  efiected,  or  to  the  impurity  of  the  reagents  employed.  This 
doubt  was  removed  by  Dr.  T.  Mun-,  of  Glasgow,  who,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Dr.  Thomas  Thomson,  analysed  a  colourless  specimen, 
which  yielded  nothing  but  alumina,  and  the  exact  quantity 
of  silica  which  the  mortar  had  lost.  Gustav  Rose,  of  Berlin, 
afterwards  discussed  Kfeproth's  analysis,  and  repeated  the 
examination  of  tiie  mineral  with  great  care,  arriving  at  the  con* 
elusion  that  had  been  previously  attained  by  Dr.  Muir  and  Dr. 
Thomson,  with  which  however,  it  would  appear  that  he  was 
unacquainted. 

According  to  BerzeUus,  alumina  consists  of  53.3  aluminum 
and  46.7  oxygen  ;  so  that  if  we  regard  it  as  a  protoxide,  it  is 
composed  of  one  equivalent  of  aluminum  10,  and  one  of 
oxygen  8,=rl8;  but  as  it  has  been  found  to  be  isomorphous 
with  oxide  of  chrome  and  peroxide  of  iron,  it  is  also  regarded  as 
a  sesquioxide,  consisting  of  two  equivalents  of  aluminum  27.4 
and  three  of  oxygen  24«=51.4.  Its  specific  gravity,  in  the 
crystalKne  state,  varies  from  3.909  to  4.160,  and  its  crystals 
yield  to  cleavage  parallel  to  the  faces  of  an  acute  rhombohedron 
of  86^  5',  some  o^  the  planes  of  which  occur  naturally  on  certain 
specimens. 

The  further  consideration  of  the  chemical  history  of  alumina, 
as  the  roost  characteristic  element  of  the  materials  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  porcelain  and  earthenware,  being  reserved 
for  a  second  lecture,  the  nature  of  clay^  and  its  relations  to 
the  alumina  which  enters  into  its  composition,  were  noticed,  all 
clay  being  defined  to  be,  essentially,  silicate  of  alumina,  but  oc* 
curring  in  most,  if  not  in  all  cases,  in  nature,  combined  with 
water  fa  the  form  of  a  hydrate.     As  a  part,  of  this  branch 
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of  the  Mibject  the  origia  of  clay  was  considered,  and  it  was 
ihown,  after  M.  Ebelmen,  that  clay,  m  all  cases  of  its*difect  pro* 
duction,  results  from  the  disintegration  and  decomposition  of 
igneous  rocks,  effected  by  the  action  of  water  and  of  the  car* 
bonic  acidy  and  sometimes  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  on  the 
various  silicates,  or  combinatioas  of  siiica  with  bases,  entering 
into  the  constitution  of  those  rocks.  Id  illustration  of  this, 
Ebelmen 's  recent  analyses  of  the  basalt  of  Crouzet,  in  Auvergne, 
(one  of  the  products  of  the  extinct  volcanoes  of  central  France,) 
both  in  its  unaltered  and  decomposing  stale,  were  cited  and  ex- 
plained. It  appeared  from  these  analyses  that  in  the  process  of 
decomposition  of  this  rock,  two-thirds  of  the  siliea  which  it 
originally  contains,  are  removed,  together  with  nine-tentfas  of 
the  oxide  of  iron  (protoxide  in  the  unaltered,  peroxide  in  the 
decomposed  rock)  one-half  the  lime,  ninety-six  hundreths  of  the 
magnesia,  and  five-uxths  of  the  potash  and  soda.  In  all,  forty- 
three  per  cent,  of  the  elements  of  the  basalt  disappear  during  de- 
composition ;  the  alumina  alone  remaining  undiminished,  and  a 
quantity  of  water  having  become  united  with  that  and  the  resi- 
dual elements  of  the  decomposed  rock.  The  probability  was 
also  shown  that  the  final  result  of  this  process  of  decomposition 
would  be  the  separation  of  the  remaining  bases,  together  with 
a  further  portion  of  the  silica,  leaving  Uie  alumina  combined 
with  the  remainder  of  the  silica  and  with  water  in  the  form  of  a 
hydrate,  constituting,  in  fact,  a  variety  of  clay.  A  similar 
process  of  decomposition,  finally  resulting  in  the  production  of 
some  kind  of  clay,  appears  to  take  place  with  the  silicates  of 
all  the  igneous  rocks,  whether  related  to  granite  or  to  trap^ 
whether  Airmed  by  the  agency  of  heat  at  great  depths  within  the 
crust  of  the  earth,  or  poured  forth  by  submarine  or  subafirial 
volcanoes,  geologically  ancient  or  modern,  upon  its  surface. 
Of  this  process  and  result,  the  decomposition  of  the  felspar  of 
gpranite  and  other  rocks  of  the  same  class,  and  its  consequent 
conversion  into  KaoHn  or  Porcelain  Clay,  is  a  particular  case. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy,  it  was  remarked,  had  in  hia  LeetutBS  on 
Agriculimral  Chemistry^  substantially  laid  the  foundation,  as 
Professor  Liebig  bad  with  full  justice  admitted,  of  the  modem 
science  of  the  Chemistry  of  Agriculture  and  of  Vegetable  Phy- 
siology ;  and  on  the  present  occasion  the  merit  was  claimed  for 
Davy,  of  also  having,  in  hia  various  works,  substantially  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  modern  science  of  Chemical  Geology.  In  the 
instance  immediately  under  consideration  he  had  anticipaCed 
Ebelmen  and  also  the  French  geological  chemist,  Fournet, 
in  asserting  the  true  agents  in  the  decomposition  of  felspars  and 
its  conversion  into  porcelain  clay  to  be  water  and  carbonic  acid.* 

*  Bee  Philosophical  TranMOCtioHS,  1808,  p.  84. 
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As  this  substance  is  the  basis  of  the  most  important  of  the 
fictile  wares,  and  as  it  may  correctly  be  regarded  as  forming  a 
type  of  the  clays  in  genera),  its  natural  history  was  further  pur- 
sued, nearly  as  follows. 

It  had  been  at  first  thought  by  chemists,  by  Davy,  for  example, 
that  kaolin  differed  from  felspar  merely  in  consequence  of  the 
abstraction  of  alkali  from  the  elements  of  the  latter,  which  are 
in  all  cases  silica,  alumina,  and  a  fixed  alkali,  or  an  alkaline  earth. 
The  French  mlneralogical  chemist  Berthier,  first  proved  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  silica  in  felspar  was  removed  at  the 
same  time  with  the  alkali,  in  the  process  of  its  conversion  into 
kaolin,  maintaining  that  the  felspar  became  separated  into  a 
silicate  of  potash,  which  was  removed  by  the  agency  of  water, 
and  a  silicate  of  alumina  which  remained.  It  has  since  been 
maintained  also  by  Dr.  Forcbhammer,  Professor  of  Geology  and 
Chemistry  at  Copenhagen,  and  by  MM.  Brongniart  and  MaJagoti; 
(both  attached  to  the  Royal  Porcelain  Manufactory  at  S^vrea), 
in  France,  that  the  removal  of  the  silica  in  the  procaM  by  which 
kaolin  is  produced,  results  from  the  presence  of  alkal^  and  the 
solubility  of  the  alkaline  silicate  which  is  separated.  The  late 
researches  of  Ebelmen,  however,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  first  comprehensive  investigation  of  the  entire  subject  of  the 
chemical  changes  by  which  the  igneous  rocks  are  converted  into 
the  materials  of  many  of  the  sedimentary  strata,  have  shown, 
that  minerals  composed  of  silicates  devoid  of  any  alkaline  base, 
are  decomposed  in  ns^ure  as  readily  as  felspars,  sometimes  even 
more  rapidly,  and  that  the  removal  of  the  silica  in  certain  cases 
is  much  more  complete  than  in  that  of  porcelain  clay.  The 
separation  of  silica  from  the  silicates  is,  therefore,  indepen* 
dent  of  the  presence  of  alkali. 

Adopting  and  extending  the  suggestion  of  M.  Fournet  (origi- 
nally made  however  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  as  already  intimated),  that 
carbonic  acid  is  in  reality  the  agent  in  the  formation  of  kaolin, 
Ebelmen  has  shown  that  in  all  the  cases  examined  by  him,  the 
decomposition  of  the  silicates  of  the  igneous  rocks  has  been  effected 
by  means  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid,  the  latter  decomposing  the 
silicates,  and  the  former  converting  their  protoxule  of  iron  into 
peroxide.  Silica  b  very  soluble  in  water  containing  alkaline 
carbonates ;  it  is  sensibly  soluble  in  pure  water,  and  in  water 
charged  with  carbonic  acid.  Lime  and  magnesia  are  also  soluble 
in  carbonated  water.  Under  the  prolong^  influence  then  of  a 
liquid  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  such  as  are  all  the  waters 
which  filter  through  the  interior  of  the  earth  down  to  great 
depths,  minerals  consisting  of  silicates  will  be  decomposed  and 
dissolved.  Accordingly,  we  find  in  mineral  waters  silica  itself, 
and  also  carbonates,  including  carbonate  of  iron,  but  we  never 
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find  silicates  in  them.  But  alumina  scarcely  enters  into  com- 
bination with  carbonic  acid,  nor  is  it  dissolved  by  carbonated 
water;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  a  very  strong  attraction 
for  silica.  Hence,  in  the  decomposition  of  silicates^  it  remains,, 
as  the  final  result  of  the  process,  united  with  a  certain  proportion 
of  silica  and  with  water,  in  the  form  of  clay,  as  already  exem* 
plified  in  the  final  result  of  the  decomposition  of  the  basalt  of 
Crouzet. 

The  nataral  process  by  which  clay  is  produced  having  thus 
been  reviewed,  the  particular  case  of  the  conversion  of  felspar 
into  kaoKn,  and  the  composition  and  properties  of  that  substance 
were  considered,  various  specimens  of  both  minerals  being 
exhibited  in  illustration.  If  fh>m  100  parte  of  the  potash-felspar 
of  Halle,  analysed  by  Brongniart  and  MalagutI,  consisting 
essentially  of  62.76  of  silica,  19.20  of  alumina,  and  14.90  of 
potasli,  we  suppose  to  be  subtracted  trisilicate  of  potash,  con« 
sisting  of  43.95  silica,  and  14.90  potash,  there  would  remain 
18.81  of  silica  and  19.20  of  alumina^  which  is  almost  exactly  the 
composition  of  the  kaolin  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of 
Uiat  felspar,  as  determined  by  the  analysis  of  the  same  chemists. 

Tables  were  exhibited,  stating  the  composition  of  many  other 
varieties  of  kaolin,  as  ascerUined  by  the  analyses  of  different 
chemistSf  both  English  and  foreign.  The  original  kaolin  of 
China,  frOm  which  all  other  varieties  have  derived  Uiat  appella^ 
tion,  contains,  according  to  Malaguti,  after  the  water  has  been 
expelled,  76  per  cent,  of  silica,  and  17  of  alumina,  with  6  of 
potash  and  soda ;  the  silica  being  thus  the  most  abundant  ele- 
ment, while  the  alumina  is  the  most  characteristic,  which  is  in 
fact  the  case  with  every  kind  of  clay.  The  kaolin  of  Japan  is 
very  similar  in  composition,  but  retains  less  alkali.  That  of 
SeiKtz,  near  Meissen,  in  Saxony,  contains,  according  to  the 
analysis  of  Kahn,  the  water  having  been  expelled,  silica  54, 
alumina  44,  with  a  trace  of  potash ;  that  of  Mori,  near  Berlin, 
analysed  by  Mitseherlich,  silica  71.4,  alumina  26,  with  traces 
of  lime  and  potash;  that  of  St  Yrieux,  in  France,  according  to 
Bertbier,  silica  46.8,  alumina  37.3,  water  13,  and  potash  2.5. 
The  porcelain  clay  of  Dartmoor,  in  Devonshire,  analysed  by  Dr. 
Fownes,  is  almost  identical  in  composition  with  the  French  spe- 
cimen last  mentioned,  while  Dr.  Boase  found  in  that  of  St. 
Stephen's,  in  Cornwall,  silica  39.55,  alumina  38.05,  water  12.50, 
magnesia  1.45,  with  an  insoluble  residue  amounting  to  8.70  per 
cent:  this  was  in  all  probability  chiefly  silica,  and  if  we  add  8.70 
to  the  amount  of  that  earth  actually  obtained,  we  shall  have  as  the 
result  proportions  of  all  the  ingredients  closely  corresponding  with 
those  stated  by  Berthier  and  Fownes  in  the  preceding  analyses. 
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Pure  kaolin,  in  the  natural  stftte,  wcmid  appear  to  be  a  compound  of 
stngie  equivalents  of  silica  and  alumina,  with  one  or  two  equiya- 
lents  of  water ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  there  is  a  tendency  in 
the  process  of  decomposition  of  all  silicates  containing  alumina, 
to  the  production,  as  the  final  result^  of  this  particular  combination. 

A  view  was  also  taken  of  the  composition  of  different  vaneties 
of  pipe-clay  and  other  ordinary  clays.  The  celebrated  clay  of 
Stourbridge,  in  the  Staffordshire  coal-field,  so  important  in 
furnace  operations,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  glass-house  pots, 
consists,  according  to  Berthier,  of  silica  63.7,  alumina  20.7,  water 
10.3,  and  oxide  of  iron  4.  The  Devonshire  clay,  analysed  by 
the  same  chemist,  contains  silica  49.6,  alumina  37.4,  water  11.2. 
The  fine  red  clay,  of  which  the  North-American  Indians  make 
their  pipes,  the  locality  of  which  the  celebrated  American  traveller, 
Mr.  Catlio,  was  the  first  white  man  to  visit,  and  which  has  been 
named  Catlinite  from  that  circumstance,  yielded  in  Dr.  Jackson^s 
analysis,  silica  48.2,  alumina  28.2,  magnesia  6  or  7,  water  8.4, 
peroxide  of  iron  5,  with  carbonate  of  lime  2.6,  and  oxide  of 
manganese  0.6. 

The  natural  history  of  the  principal  materials  of  porcelain  and 
earthenware  having  now  been  reviewed,  the  attention  of  the 
Society  was  directed, — to  specimens  of  the  chemical  porcelain 
manufactured  at  Berlin,  and  at  Meissen  in  Saxony  ^the  latter 
termed  Dresden  ware)  which  had  been  kindly  contnbuted  for 
the  illustration  of  the  lecture,  by  Mr.  Charles  Button,  of  Holborn, 
by  whom  they  are  largely  imported  for  sale  in  this  country  $ — and 
to  specimens  of  stone-ware  pottery  and  porcelain  mosaics,  exhi- 
bited by  Messrs.  Alfred  Singer  and  Co.,  of  Vaaxhall,  the  manu- 
facturers. The  properties  and  the  process  of  manufacture  of 
the  Berlin  and  Meissen  porcelain  were  also  noticed,  together 
with  the  process  recently  proposed  and  patented  for  the  produce 
tion  of  an  equally  perfect  description  of  porcelain  in  England ; 
but  the  more  complete  consideration  of  this  branch  of  the  subject 
was  reserved  for  the  second  lecture*  Among  the  characters  of 
the  Berlin  unglaaed  or  biaenit  porcelain,  Mr.  Brayley  mentioned 
that  upon  minutely  examining  it  under  the  microscope,  with  high 
power?,  it  had  appeared  to  him  to  be  perfectly  homogeneous,  not 
merely  in  constftution,  but  in  texture,  cot  the  slightest  trace  of 
structure  being  observable  in  it,  but  its  appearance  exactly 
resembling  that  which  is  presented  to  the  naked  eye  by  the  jeHy 
called  hlanc-manger^  and  by  some  of  the  finer  varieties  of 
calcedony,* 

•Ehrenherg's  miciosooipical ohiervalions  on  the  struotoie  of  pon^^ 
will  be  noticed  in  the  second  lectnie. 
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CONVERSAZIONE, 

AT  THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY, 

November  12,  1845* 

In  STEAD  of  the  usual  Pharmaceutical  Meeting,  a  Conversazione 
was  held  on  this  occasion,  to  celebrate  the  completion  of  the 
new  Laboratory,  which  was  open  for  the  inspection  of  the  Visitors, 
Members^  and  Associates  of  the  Society. 
The  new  Laboratory,  which  is  on  the  basement,  contains  accom- 
modation for  eighteen  pupils,  with  all  the  apparatus  required 
for  conducting  the  various  processes,  the  testing  of  drugs,  and 
analytical  or  synthetical  researches,  connected  with  the  science 
of  Pharmacy  and  its  applications. 

Several  of  the  above  processes  were  in  progress ;  for  instance, 
the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  ether  by  the  contmuous  process,  of 
pure  hyponitrous  ether  by  Professor  Liebig's  process,  of  alcohol, 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  bicarbonates  of  potash  and  soda,  butter  of 
antimony,  nitrate  of  silver,  &c. 

The  ^rnaces,  sand-baths,  stills,  drying  closets,  presses,  and 
other  implements,  were  in  operation,  in  order  to  give  a  correct 
idea  of  the  capabilities  of  the  Laboratory  for  the  education  of 
students  in  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry. 

The  old  Laboratory,  which  was  the  only  one  in  use  during  the 
last  session,  was  also  open  for  inspection.  It  contains  accommo- 
dation for  ten  pupils,  and  is  furnished  with  a  plentiful  supply  of 
apparatus,  more  particularly  for  delicate  operations  on  the  small 
scale,  not  requiring  the  aid  of  furnaces.  The  two  laboratories 
are  therefore  togetfter  fitted  for  the  reception  of  about  thirtj 
students,  and  the  accommodation  can  be  further  Increased  in 
the  event  of  a  demand  existing.  Sixteen  pupils  have  already 
entered  this  season,  and  several  more  have  signified  their  inten-* 
tion  of  entering  shortly. 

The  Curator's  room,  which  is  also  Mr.  Redwood's  private 
laboratory,  is  a  lofty  and  commodious  apartment,  provided  with 
an  efficient  set  of  furnaces,  and  every  requisite  convenience.  In 
this  room  was  exhibited  a  set  of  models  of  crystals,  of  large  dimen« 
sions,  in  wire,  ingeniously  contrived  and  made  by  Mr.  Larkin, 
who  was  present  to  explain  their  object.  Here  also  Messrs.  Mayo 
and  Go.,  Soda  Water  manufacturers,  of  17,  Silver  Street,  Wood 
Street,  exhibited  their  Patent  Syphon  Vase  and  Ice-pail^  for 
jBrated  WaierSy  a  considerable  number  of  which  being  charged 
with  soda  water,  an  opportunity  was  afforded  to  many  of  the 
company  present  of  testifying  to  the  excellence  of  the  beverage, 
as  wMl  as  the  superiority  of  this  method  of  supplying  cerated 
waters  when  drank  at  a  party  or  a  dinner-table,  over  the  mora 
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common  but  very  inconvenient  one  of  opening  a  separate  bottle 
for  each  requirea  draught.  The  following  wood-cuts  and  des- 
cription will  explain  the  construction  of  this  apparatus  : — 


Sjrpbon  Vue  In  Ice-PaU  of 
■ame  maUfitl 


Srpbon  Vaae  in  Porous 
Cooler. 


The  patent  syphon  vase  has  for  its  object  the 
means  of  affording  to  consumers  of  serated  waters, 
at  the  refreshment  table,  or  in  the  sick  chamber, 
/^  .,x^^  such  quantities  as  they  may  from  time  to  time  desire, 
fl  ^1  without  the  waste  and  inconvenience  which  arise 
I  1  from  the  use  of  those  beverages  in  the  ordinary 
I      I     bottle. 

I      II  The  vase  is  formed  of  the  finest  description  of 

I  I  Staffordshire  stone-ware,  and  is  capable  of  contain- 
I  I  ij  ing  about  as  much  as  four  common  soda-water 
^-^1  bottles.  Each  vase  is  surmounted  with  a  mechan* 
Section  of  s  ho  '^^^  Contrivance,  serving  to  encase  an  inverted 
vue.^  ^valve,  which  is  opened  when  desired  by  the  appli* 
cation  of  the  thumb  to  a  small  external  lever.  Every  vase  prior 
to  its  being  so  surmounted,  is  submitted  to  an  hydraulic  proof 
of  twenty  atmospheres  to  test  its  strength  and  soundness ;  and 
in  afterwards  filling  it  with  the  carbonated  water  for  consump- 
tion, a  pressure  of  ten  atmospheres  only  is  employed.  Tliis  pre- 
caution is  taken  to  ensure  safety.  A  glass  tube  in  connection 
with  the  valve  descends  to  within  the  eighth  of  an  inch  of  the 
bottom  of  the  vase,  and  by  the  force  of  the  pressure  within,  the 
whole  contents  may,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  consumer,  be  dis* 
charged  while  the  vase  rests  on  its  base.  The  purity  of  the 
materials  employed  affords  the  certainty  of  the  waters  remaining 
for  any  length  of  time  without  acquiring  the  slightest  taint; 
and  by  experiments  that  have  been  tried,  vases  of  the  carbon- 
ated  water  have  been  emptied  by  degrees,  at  distant  intervals, 
over  a  period  of  twelve  months,  the  last  wine-glassful  being  as 
pure  and  pungent  as  the  first.    The  invention  was  first  brought 
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before  the  public  in  Paris,  where  it  is  extensively  used,  and  the 
fi&rated  water,  which  is  there  so  largely  consumed  under  the 
title  of  Eau  de  Seltze  (to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  the 
genuine  water  from  the  Nassau  springs)  is  in  its  composition 
exactly  the  same  as  the  waters  with  which  the  patentees  in 
London  fill  their  vases. 

In  the  Library  and  Lecture-room  there  were  a  large  variety  of  rare 
and  valuablespecimens — chemical, pharmaceutical, and  botanical; 
together  with  new  philosophical  instruments  and  chemical  appa- 
ratus. Among  these  we  may  enumerate  a  beautiful  collection 
of  Madrepores,  from  Mr.  Pettigrew;  a  very  fine  specimen  of 
the  fruit  of  the  sago  palm  {Sagus  Rumpkii\  a  large  bunch  of 
cocoa-nuts  {Cqcos  nucifera),  the  fruit  of  the  palm-oil  tree 
(^Elais  guineensis),  a  large  section  of  the  cork-tree,  a  stem  of  the 
rice-paper  plan  t,specimen  of  the  sack  tree  (  Lepurandra  saccidora)^ 
&c.,  from  Mr.  Ward,  of  Wellclose  Square;  a  stem  of  the 
Carypha  CMrifera^  the  tree  yielding  the  Brazilian  wax,  from 
the  Museum  of  the  Society ;  spectmens  of  grasi-tree  gum  from 
Sydney,  presented  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Bowerbank, 
a  fine  specimen  of  Chinese  galls,  of  false  Angustura  bark,  and  of 
valerianate  of  quioa  in  fine  crystals^  from  the  Vice-President^of 
the  Society ;  a  series  of  preparations  illustrating  the  manufacture 
of  rice  starch,  from  Mr.  Jones,  of  Hackney ;  specimens  of  the 
patent  membrane  capsules^  from  Messrs.  Evans  and  Lescher,  the 
patentees. 

Pa4ent  Capsules  or  Envelnpes  for  facilitating  the  conveyance 
into  the  stomach  of  nauseous  Medicines, -^TUx^  kind  of  capsule 
was  invented  by  an  eminent  Chemist  of  Paris.  The  substance  of 
which  the  envelope  is  formed  is  animal  membrane,  of  exceedingly 
delicate  texture. 

The  advantages  which  the  patent  capsules  possess  over  the 
common  gelatinous  capsules  are  various.  They  are  soft  and 
pliant  in  the  mouth,  are  tasteless,  and  can  be  swallowed  with 
perfect  ease.  When  they  reach  the  stomach  they  produce  no 
distressing  eructations,  whatever  be  the  medicine  they  contain. 
Their  utility  is  particularly  manifest  in  reference  to  balsam  of 
oo^iva  and  other  medicines,  whose  efficacy  is  augmented  by 
their  reaching  the  intestinal  canal  without  undergoing  the  dilution 
atteudant  on  their  admixture  with  the  contents  of  the  stomach  : 
this  has  been  proved  by  repeated  experiments.  With  medicines 
of  this  description  a  double  membrane  is  used,  and  active  diges- 
tion is  thereby  in  a  measure  checked,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  capsule 
finding  its  way  into  the  duodenum  before  its  contents  are  set  free. 
Other  medicines  may  be  covered  by  a  single  membrane  only,  when 
their  action  on  the  stomach  is  desired. 
The  other  objects  of  interest  in  the  rooms  consisted  of  portraits 
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and  autographt  of  celebrated  Chemists^  incUding^  the  portrait  oT 
the  late  President  of  the  Society,  William  Allen,  F.R.S. ; 
Daguerreotypes  from  M.  Claudet  and  Mr,  Willat,  several 
microscopes,  &c.,  &c. 

The  Conversazione  was  very  numerously  attended.  A  great 
number  of  the  leading  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Professors  and 
Lecturers,  and  other  scientific  men,  favoured  the  Society  with  their 
company,  and  expressed  satisfaction  at  the  progress  the  Institu- 
tion had  made,  and  the  facilities  it  appeared  to  possess  for 
advancing  the  education  of  Students  in  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry. 
Tea  and  coffee  were  supplied  in  the  Council-room  ;*  and  we  regret 
that  this  part  of  the  proceedings  was  not  so  efficiently  managed  as 
could  have  been  desired ,  which  circumstance  arose  from  the  fact 
that  the  attendance  was  more  than  twice  as  numerous  as  the  Coun- 
cil had  anticipated.  This  also  led  to  some  confusion  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  hats  and  coats,  which  on  a  future  occasion  may  be 
easily  guarded  against  by  a  more  methodical  arrangement.  On  the 
first  occasion  of  a  Conversazione  being  given  by  a  society,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  calculate  with  accuracy  upon  the  probable 
number  of  guests,  and  in  this  instance  ample  provision  was  made 
for  the  reception  of  between  three  and  four  hundred,  while  those 
who  came  (including  the  Members  and  Associates)  amounted  to 
more  than  twice  the  number ;  and  at  one  period  of  the  evening 
the  influx  was  so  numerous  that  it  was  impossible  to  enter  the 
names  in  the  book,  and  the  attendants  were  overwhelmed  with 
the  inundation  of  hats  and  coats,  which  they  were  unable  to 
arrange  fast  enough.  With  the  exception  of  this  source  of 
annoyance  (which  experience  will  enable  us  to  avoid  in  future), 
the  Conversazione  was  in  every  respect  satisfactory,  and  very 
much  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  Council. 


The  detailed  description  of  the  Laboratory  is  unavoidably  de- 
ferred until  next  month,  as  the  plates  could  not  be  executed  in 
time  for  this  number. 


*  It  ouglit  to  be  stated  that  the  refreshment  was  funushed  by  the  Council, 
the  funds  of  the  Society  not  being  applicable  to  such  a  purpose. 
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CASE  OF   POISONING  BY  SMALL  AND   REPEATED 
DOSES  OP  ACETATE  OF  LEAD. 

BY  H.  LETHEBY,  M.B., 
Leetunr  on  ClwiBistrT  at  tlie  London  HoBptML 

M ATTHBw  MuiB,  aged  six  years,  was  attacked  about  nine 
weeks  ago  with  hooping  cough.  His  mother,  in  her  gossip  with 
the  neighboars,  heani  about  the  wonderful  efficacy  of  a  medicine 
sold  by  a  schoolmaster,  who  lived  in  the  Kingsland  Road.  She 
consequently  sent  there,  and  procured  a  bottle  of  it,  the  instruc- 
tions being  that  the  child  should  have  a  teaspoonful  whenever  the 
cough  was  troublesome^  but  she  only  gave  it  two  or  three  times 
a  day. 

Upon  examination,  the  mixture  was  found  to  consist  of  ten 
grains  of  acetate  of  lead  dissolved  in  six  ounces  of  water,  so 
fiiat  the  child  had  been  taking  }th  of  a  grain  of  sugar  of  lead 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  for  nearly  nine  weeks.  About  this  time 
it  got  worse,  and  Dr.  G.  A.  Rees  was  sent  for.  This  gentleman 
instantly  recognised  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  lead,  and 
after  searching  into  its  source,  he  traced  it  to  the  medicine,  and 
advised  its  discontinuance.  Two  days  after  this  the  child  died, 
and  at  the  instance  of  the  coroner,  we  were  called  upon  to  make 
a  further  inquiry  into  the  case. 

It  was  learned  from  the  parents,  that  the  child  was  a  fine, 
healthy  boy  before  this  sickness,  but  that  almost  immediately 
after  it  had  commenced  taking  the  schoolmaster's  medicine,  it 
began  to  fall  away,  and  to  complain  of  severe  pains  in  its  belly  : 
these  were  proved  to  be  of  a  colicy  nature,  by  the  fact  that  the 
child  always  lay  upon  its  abdomen  when  it  sought  relief  or  went 
to  sleep ;  its  belly  also  became  hard  and  rather  pinched  in ;  the 
bowels  were  very  confined,  and  the  stools  black  and  disagreeable, 
there  was  also  a  most  intolerable  foetor  of  the  breath  ;  latterly 
the  child  got  very  drowsy,  and  was  unable  to  move  about  as 
usual,  in  short,  the  limbs  were  beginning  to  get  palsied  Upon 
the  day  of  its  death,  however,  it  became  convulsed,  and  a  few 
hours  before  death,  fell  into  a  state  of  coma,  from  which  it  was 
never  roused. 

Six  days  after  death,  the  body  was  examined  in  the  presence 
of  Dr.  Rees  and  Dr.  Monk.  It  was  extremely  emaciated,  the 
skin  presenting  a  dingy  yellow  appearance,  the  lips  and  inside  of 
the  mouth  were  bloodless,  and  of  a  pale  lavender  hue,  while  the 
gums  had  acquired  a  deadly  blue  colour,  the  colour  deepening  as 
it  reached  the  margins  which  bounded  the  teeth. 

The  brain  was  rather  softer  than  natural,  but  this  might  have 

b2 
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been  due  to  decomposition,  rather  than  to  any  action  of  the 
poison ;  the  cortical  substance,  however,  had  a  peculiar  blueish 
gray  colour,  and  there  were  about  two  drachms  of  clear  fluid  in 
the  right  ventricle. 

The  spinal  cord  was  perfectly  healthy  and  firm. 

The  lungs  were  slightly  congested,  especially  upon  tlie  posterior 
aspect.  The  trachea  and  bronchi  were  lined  by  a  sanguineous 
secretion,  a  product  in  all  probability  of  the  hooping  cough.  The 
pleura  contained  a  large  quantity  of  bloody  serum. 

The  heart  was  somewhat  larger  than  natural,  flabby,  and  it 
contained  a  little  black  uncoagulated  blood,  the  same  kind  of 
blood  was  likewise  observed  in  all  the  large  veins. 

The  abdomen  presented  the  usual  evidences  of  poisoning  by 
lead.  The  stomach  and  intestines  were  pale  and  nearly  empty, 
the  former  being  uncontracted,  and  it  contained  about  half  an 
ounce  of  a  thick,  brownish  fluid;  the  latter  were  contracted  in 
some  places,  and  dilated  in  others,  and  they  presented  several 
points  of  intus-susception.  The  large  intestines  were  also  dilated 
and  contracted  alternately  along  the  whole  of  their  course.  I 
must  not  omit  to  mention  that  the  bronchial  and  mesenteric 
glands  were  enlarged,  but  that  tlie  mucous  glands  of  the  intestines 
were  healthy  throughout  their  course.  The  bladder  and  ureters 
were  full  of  urine,  and  appeared  as  if  their  muscular  coats  had 
been  paralyzed.    The  rest  of  the  viscera  were  healthy. 

Chemical  Examination. — Upon  subjecting  the  several  tissues 
and  fluids  to  analysis,  they  were  found  to  contain  an  abundance 
of  lead — thus  it  was  detected  in  the  brain,  the  muscles,  the 
liver,  the  intestines,  the  blood,  and  in  the  fluid  of  the  ventricle; 
but  it  could  not  be  discovered  in  the  biie  or  urine.  One  point  of 
a  curious  nature  was  observed  in  reference  to  the  action  of  the 
bile  on  the  liver  :  namely,  that  that  part  of  the  liver  which  sur- 
rounded the  gall  bladder  had  acquired  a  deep  blueish  black 
colour,  and  this  arose  from  the  action  of  the  sulphur  of  the 
transuded  bile  upon  the  lead  contained  in  the  tissue  of  the  liver 
— while  the  bile  itself  which  remained  in  the  gall-bladder  was  of 
its  natural  yellow  colour. 

Remarks. — In  this  case  .2  of  a  grain  of  acetate  of  lead  had 
been  given  to  a  child,  six  years  old,  once,  twice^  and  sometimes 
three  times  a  day,  for  the  space  of  nine  weeks,  and  during  that 
time,  as  it  appeared  from  the  mother's  evidence,  it  had  taken 
about  sixteen,  or  from  that  to  twenty,  ounces  of  the  mixture,  a 
quantily  which  would  contain  from  26.6  to  33.3  grains  of  acetate 
of  lead.  This  produced  death,  and  gave  rise  to  ail  the  symptoms 
of  poisoning  by  lead ;  such  as  the  blue  gums,  the  great  emacia- 
tion, the  aching  pains,  the  costive  bowels,  the  foetor  of  the  breath, 
the  palsy,  convulsions,  and,  towards  the  last,  coma;  while  thepost 
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mortem  appearances  exhibited  a  paralyzed  condition  of  the  in- 
voluntary muscles  ;  there  was  a  distended  bladder  and  an  alter- 
nately dilated  and  contracted  state  of  the  intestines,  especially 
of  the  colon,  and  the  blood  was  black  and  uncoagulated. 
Mitscherlich  in  his  cases  found  the  blood  red  and  firmly  coagu- 
lated. With  respect  to  the  chemical  inquiry,  one  or  two  points 
are  worthy  of  notice,  namely,  that  while  the  tissues  were 
saturated  with  lead  none  could  be  detected  in  some  of  the 
secretions,  as  the  urine  and  the  bile;  this  will  appear  the 
more  singular  when  we  reflect  that  they  are  the  two  great  chan- 
nels by  which  effete  and  poisonous  matters  are  eleminated  from 
the  system.  Again,  the  presence  of  lead  was  recognised  in  the 
contents  of  the  stomach,  although  none  of  the  medicine  had 
been  given  for  two  days. 

The  coroner,  in  commenting  upon  this  case,  very  properly 
censured  tlie  careless  manner  in  which  such  a  poisonous  medi- 
cine had  been  dispensed  ;  -  and  observed  that  if  another  case  of 
this  kind  were  to  fall  under  his  notice  he  should  consider  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  advise  the  jury  in  bringing  in  a  verdict  of  *'  man- 
slaughter." 

10,  Tredegar  Square,  Bow  Road, 
J^wember  15, 1845. 


VENTILATION  OF  COAL  MINES. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  lay  before  your  numerous  and  scientific 
readers,  the  following  simple  plan  for  the  complete  and  perfect 
ventilation  of  coal  mines;  and  to  occupy  as  little  of  your  valu- 
able space  as  possible,  1  will  now  proceed  to  describe  my  plaa 
by  first  observing,  that  all  the  explosive  gases  are  much  lighter 
than  the  atmosphere,  and  consequently  they  ascend  to,  and  are 
to  be  found  in  the  roof  and  upper  part  of  the  mines:  here  they 
collect,  and  there  not  being  any  means  adopted  to  carry  off  these 
explosive  gasses,  if  through  the  want  of  caution  on  the  part  of 
the  miner  his  light  should  be  brought  in  contact  with  these 
gases,  they  immediately  explode,  dealing  death  and  destruction 
to  all  around.  All  coal  mines  are  worked  by  steam  power,  and 
to  generate  the  steam  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  large 
furnace  fires  going  night  and  day,  and  there  are  one,  two,  or 
three  fires,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  mines. 

First,  The  ash-pits  to  these  furnaces  should  be  inclosed  by 
doors  made  air  tight.  At  the  bottom  of  the  ash-pit  and  beneath 
the  furnace  let  a  barrel  drain  be  dug,  running  from  under  the 
furnace  to  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  this  drain  being  made  under- 
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ground  and  well  rammed  with  clay  will  make  it  air-tight  dowa 
to  the  shaft ;  connect  to  thia  barrel  drain  an  iron  pipe  of  the 
same  size,  let  the  iron  main  descend  tx>  the  bottom  of  the  shaft, 
then  branch  off  to  the  several  workings ;  suppose  the  iron  maia 
to  be  eighteen  inches  diameter,  then  of  these  several  branchinga, 
going  in  different  direclious,  let  each  of  these  pipes  be  seven 
inches  diameter.  These  pipes  may  be  carried  in  the  tramway  to  the 
furthest  extent  of  the  mine.  Let  these  pipes  have  an  elbow,  and 
the  pipe  inserted  be  carried  up  above  the  roof  of  the  mine, 
cutting  a  dome  to  allow  all  the  foul  air  and  expansive  gases  to 
accumulate.  As  soon  as  these  connecting  pipes  are  coniptet6| 
and  the  passage  of  them  rendered  air-tight  to  the  furnaces,  the 
fires  to  support  their  own  combustion  will  immediately  draw  off 
all  the  air,  foul  or  not,  which  will  be  consumed  by  the  fires ;  if 
there  are  any  of  the  explosive  gases  they  will  assist  to  generate 
the  steam.  And  as  fast  as  these  air-tight  tubes  or  pipes  exhaust 
the  air  in  their  immediate  locality,  so  will  fresh  air  rush  down  the 
shaft,  and  instantly  take  the  place  of  the  foul  air  that  has  been 
exhausted  by  the  furnaces.  This  plan  will  efiectually  prevent  any 
future  explosion,  by  so  working  the  roof  of  the  mine  that  all  tlie 
gases  as  they  collect  shall  pass  off  to  the  dome,  under  which  is 
the  pipe  constantly  exhausting  the  air ;  but  in  cases  where  the 
furnaces  are  not  continually  burning,  I  propose  placing  in  some 
convenient  spot  a  large  close  furnace,  constructed  that  it  shall 
consume  the  refuse  coal  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  in  a 
state  of  spontaneous  ignition,  and  consequently  of  no  use.  A 
branch  barrel  drain  being  carried  from  the  furnace  into  and 
connected  with  the  barrel  drain  from  the  other  furnaces,  so  that 
this  furnace  will  be  performing  the  same  office,  namely,  ventilate 
ing  the  mine,  by  burning  the  refuse  coal,  and  keeping  them  in  a 
constant  state  of  ventilation. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  aervantt 
Mineral  Water  Worke,  JoHM  WsBS. 

leUngtom  Qreen^  London,  Noo.  17I&,  1845. 


THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 

The  disease  which  has  produced  such  extensive  ravages  among 
the  potato  crops,  throughout  a  great  part  of  Europe  and  North 
America^  continues  to  occupy  much  of  the  public  attention,  to 
occasion  serious  anxiety  and  alarm,  with  regard  to  its  probable 
effects  during  the  approaching  winter,  and  to  form  a  subject  for 
tfie  investigations  of  the  Naturalist  and  the  analytical  ChemisL 
Much  diversity  of  opinion  has  been  expressed  by  those  who  have 
written  on  the  subject,  both  as  to  the  probable  origin  or  cause 
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of  the  disease,  md  tiie  best  means  of  counteracting^  or  proyiding 
against  its  effects. 

By  some  the  disease  is  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  a  parasitic 
plant  or  fungus,  the  Botrytis  infestansj  which  is  said  to  be 
always  found  growing  on  the  diseased  plants.  The  spores  of  a 
species  of  fungus,  called  Uredo  tuberosum^  have  also  been  found 
in  the  cells  of  diseased  potatoes. 

Most  observers  have  agreed  in  considering  that  the  disease 
commences  in  the  stem  of  the  plant,  and  is  propagated  from 
thence  to  the  tubers.  The  manner  in  which  this  propagation  has 
been  supposed  to  take  place,  is  represented  by  the  following 
wood-cuts^  which  are  copied  from  a  French  publication  :  — 


Hie  snuDulM  indicatiiiir  on  the 
Item  the  longitudinal  flssoree.  Tba  longitudinal  fiasures  con^ 

Teying  the  disease  to  the  tubers. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  deny  that  fungi  are 
aecessarily  present  where  the  disease  exists.  Among  the  advo- 
cates of  this  opinion  is  Mr.  George  Phillips,  an  excise  Chemist, 
who  has  published  a  small  pamphlet  on  the  potato  disease,  con- 
taining the  results  of  a  microscopical  and  chemical  examination 
of  the  healthy  and  affected  plants.  This  author  also  denies  that 
the  disease  commences  in  the  stem  of  the  plant ;  and  says  he 
has  always  found  it  first  manifested  m  the  tubers,  and  in  those 
of  the  tubers  which  are  deepest  in  the  ground. 

Professor  Liebig  says,  ''The  researches  I  have  undertaken 
«pon  the  sound  and  diseased  potatoes  of  the  present  year  have 
disclosed  to  me  the  remarkable  fact,  that  they  contain  in  the  sap 
a  considerable  quantity  of  vegetable  casein  (cheese),  precipitable 
by  acids.  This  constituent  I  did  not  observe  in  my  previous 
researches.  It  would  thus  appear  that,  from  the  influence  of  the 
weather,  or,  generally  speaking,  from  atmospheric  causes,  a  part 
of  the  vegetable  albumen  which  prevails  in  the  potato,  has 
become  converted  into  vegetable  casein.  The  great  instability  of 
this  last  substance  is  well  known,  hence  the  facility  with  which 
the  potato  containing  it  undergoes  putrefaction.  Any  injury  to 
liealth  from  the  use  of  these  potatoes  is  out  of  the  question,  and 
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nowhere  in  Germany  has  such  an  eflfect  been  observed.    In  the 
diseased  potato  no  solanin  can  be  discovered.*' 

A  variety  of  methods  have  been  suggested  for  preserving  the 
sound  tubers ;  for  arresting  the  further  progress  of  the  disease  ii» 
those  that  are  but  slightly  affected  ;  and  for  recovering  at  least 
some  part  that  may  be  useful  as  food,  from  those  that  are  most 
diseased. 

We  have  already  published,  in  the  October  number  of  this 
journal,  some  suggestions  on  these  points,  emanating  from  a 
body  of  practical  men,  which  have  called  forth  the  following^ 
communication  from  a  correspondent : — 

TO  THE  EDXTOIl  OF  THE  PQARilACEUTICAL  JOURVAL. 

Sir, — I  have  noticed  in  the  remarks  contained  in  your  journal 
of  October,  and  in  every  communication  I  have  elsewhere  seen 
relative  to  the  potato  disease,  that  the  whole  of  the  nutriment 
of  this  vegetable  is  referred  to  the  starch  which  it  contains; 
great  pains  are  therefore  taken  to  instruct  the  public  in  the  best 
method  of  separating  it  from  the  diseased  portions,  with  the  as- 
surance that,  by  so  doing,  the  whole  of  the  nutritious  matter  is 
preserved. 

This  to  me  appears  erroneous. 

Our  aliments  are,  from  their  chemical  differences,  arranged 
into  two  classes,  azotized  and  nonazotized.  In  the  latter  are 
included  the  starches,  sugars,  and  all  bodies  not  containing  nitro- 
gen ;  and  in  the  former,  the  various  modifications  of  proteine, 
and  those  in  which  nitrogen  forms  an  essential  element.  Each 
of  these  classes  has  its  distinct  duties  to  perform  in  the  various 
functions  of  vitality :  the  nonazotized  aliments  are  employed  ia 
those  of  respiration  and  the  support  of  animal  heat,  and  the 
azotized  in  the  reproduction  of  those  portions  of  our  frames 
which  are  consumed  by  the  incessant  wear  and  tear  to  which 
they  are  subject  by  the  processes  of  secretion  and  excretion.  Ia 
the  healthy  potato  both  these  conditions  exist,  the  starch  already 
admitted  representing  tlie  nonazotized  class,  and  an  albuminous 
matter,  exactly  corresponding  in  chemical  composition  with  the 
fibrine  of  the  blood  and  tissues,  belonging  to  the  class  of  azotized 
bodies.  It  is  this  circumstance  that  renders  this  vegetable  so 
eminently  useful  as  an  article  of  food,  and  enables  many  to  de- 
pend almost  entirely  upon  it  for  support;  but  if,  as  is  the 
case,  this  albuminous  portion  be  destroyed,  or  so  altered  as  to 
become  injurious,  it  is  incorrect  to  ascribe  to  the  residual  store  A, 
the  double  functions  of  the  two  classes.  No  doubt  the  separa- 
tion of  the  healthy  from  the  diseased  part  is  greatly  to  be  re- 
commended, as  under  any  circumstances  it  is  better  to  lose  a 
part  than  all,  but  the  mere  difference  by  weight  thus  experienced 
does  not  correctly  state  the  loss  as  will  certainly  be  proved  to 
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their  sad  disappointment  by  those  who,  depending  on  this  as  the 
main  article  of  food,  do  also  rely  on  this  unfortunate  assurance. 
I  ara.  Sir,  your  very  obedient  Servant, 

^  George  Faederick  Schacjit. 

3,  JRtgent  Place^  Oifhn, 
October  26,  1845. 

Full  and  explicit  instructions  for  preserving  the  sound  or  but 
•lightly  diseased  potatoes,  will  be  found  in  the  subjoined  address 
from  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  government  to  investi- 
gate the  state  of  the  (wtato  crops  in  Ireland. 

ADVICB  CONCERNING  THE  POTATO  CROP. 

TO  THB  FARBffERS  AHD  TO  THE  PBASAKTRY  OF  IRELAND. 

•*  Tre  dreadful  disease  that  baa  atUcked  your  potatoes,  is  one,  tbe  efTects 

or  whicli  you  cao  only  stop  by  strict  attention  to  tbe  advice  of  those  interested 

in  your  welfare.    Many  plans  have  been  proposed,  and  after  ezaminiog  them 

en,  we  recom  mend  the  following  as  the  best  :— 

*   "AM  competent  persons  are  of  opinion  that  the  first  things  to  bear  in 
mind  are  the  following  directions  t— 

"  1-  Dig  your  poUtoes  in  dry  weather  il  you  can*  and  if  you  cajwot»  get 
tbem  dry  somehow  as  fast  as  you  can* 
'•  2.  Keep  them  dry  and  cool. 
2  3.  Keep  the  bad  potetoes  separate  from  the  good. 
4.  Do  not  pit  your  potatoes,  as  you  have  been  accustoned  to  do  in  former 
y^sre. 

"S.  Recollect  that  if  they  get  damp,  nothing  can  make  tbem  keep ;  and 
•? ?  ^QB^^^er  them  dry  unless  the  mould  which  sticks  to  them  is  like  dust. 
6.  Do  not  take  them  into  your  houses,  unless  j'ou  want  them  for  imme- 
diate use.  ' 

**J>i9ging  and  Drifrng-^As  you  dig  the  potatoes,  leave  them  in  the  sun 
aU  tt^iy  J  and  if  you  can,  throw  them  upon  straw,  turning  them  over  two  or 
three  times.  At  night  you  may  gather  them  together  and  cover  them  witb 
•traw,  so  as  to  keep  off  frost.  Next  day  take  off  the  straw,  spread  them  out, 
•nd  give  them  the  sua  again.  Do  this  for  three  days  running,  if  the  weather 
permit.     If  you  put  straw  enough  upon  them  at  night,  they  will  not  suffer. 

If  the  weather  be  unfavourable,  and  you  have  a  dry  ioft  or  outhouse 
la^e  enough  to  hold  them,  you  may  spread  them  thinly  on  the  floor,  allowing 
■  V^  Circulation  of  air,  so  as  to  dry  them  there. 
*' They  must  be  got  dry. 

'^Smrtmg  tU  Potatoes.^A9  soon  as  they  are  dry  you  must  sort  them. 
Kck  them  one  by  one,  and  put  in  one  heap  the  very  bad  ones,  in  another 
those  which  are  not  so  bad,  and  in  a  third  those  that  are  sound.  Treat  the 
Ota  potatoes  as  shall  afterwards  he  directed,  and  store  the  sound  ones  accord- 
»g  to  the  directions  given  in  the  next  paragraph.  You  will  know  the  very 
bsd  potatoes  by  their  unpleasant  smell,  and  the  second  set  by  their  skin 
looking  brown  or  dull,  and  not  bright  as  it  generally  does ;  a  very  litUe 
practice  will  teach  you  how  to  distinguish  them  easily  from  each  other. 
^^Otoriii^. — When  the  poUtoes  arc  quite  dry,  and  well  sorted,  proceed  to 
•tore  tbem  thus  :— Mark  out  on  the  ground  a  space  six  feet  wide*  and  as  long 
»  yon  please.  Dig  a  shallow  trench  two  feet  wide  all  round,  and  tlirow  the 
mould  upon  the  space,  then  level  it  and  cover  it  over  with  a  floor  of  turf-sods, 
■ct  on  their  edges.  On  this,  sift  or  spread,  very  thinly,  the  dry  mixtures,  or 
^'Kf^^  the  dry  materials  described  below,  and  which  you  may  call  packing 
•tuff.    Ako^  get  some  dry  slacked  lime,  and  dost  all  the  potatoes  with  it  as 
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well  as  yon  cut.  Then  put  one  row  of  tarf-aods  laid  flat,  on  the  top  of  the 
floor,  all  round  the  sidet,  ao  as  to  form  a  broad  edge,  and  within  this  spread 
the  dry  potatoes,  miied  well  with  packing-stuflT,  so  as  not  to  touch  one 
another.  When  you  have  covered  the  floor  in  this  manner  up  to  the  top  of 
the  Bods,  lay  another  row  of  sods  all  round  the  first*  so  that  half  of  each  sod 
may  rest  on  the  bed  of  potatoes,  and  the  other  half  on  the  first  layer  of  sods  ; 
this  will  make  another  edge  one  sod  deep,  which  must  be  filled  up  with  dry 
potatoes,  and  dry  packing  stuff,  as  before.  Then  lay  another  edge  of  aods 
in  the  same  way,  fill  it  again,  and  go  on  till  the  heap  is  made.  When  the 
bailding  of  this  pit  is  finished,  it  may  be  covered  with  sods  at  the  top,  and  will 
be  ready  for  thatching.  If  rightly  made,  it  will  look  like  the  roof  of  a  cottage 
cut  into  steps. 

*'  If  you  do  not  understand  this,  ask  your  landlord  or  your  clergyman  to 
explain  its  meaning,  and  we  are  sure  that  they  will  give  you  every  assistance  ; 
also  recollect  that  the  recommendation  applies  only  to  sound  potatoes,  after 
being  well  dried. 

"  You  will  lose  nothing  by  applying  these  materials  in  storing,  for  the  torf 
can  be  burnt  as  you  use  up  the  potatoes,  and  the  miiture  of  lime  with  dry 
elay  or  ashes,  which  you  are  afterwards  directed  to  employ,  will  form  a  good 
manure  after  having  saved  the  potatoes.  The  only  difference  is,  that  you 
must  get  what  you  want  now,  instead  of  waiting  till  another  time. 

**  After  you  have  completed  the  heap,  thatch  it  so  as  to  throw  off  the  waters 
Into  the  ditch  and  keep  out  the  frost. 

"  In  districts  where  there  may  not  be  spare  turf  sufficient  to  form  the  pits 
in  the  above  way,  make  them  as  follows : — Mark  out  the  spot,  and  make  the 
trench  as  before.  Lay  on  the  ground  a  floor  of  stones,  about  as  large  as 
i^ples,  and  over  tbem  as  much  heath,  brushwood,  or  twigs,  as  will  ju&t  coyer 
the  stones.  On  this  floor  form  the  heaps  of  potatoes  and  packing  stuff,  just 
as  described,  for  the  turf*  pit.  Cover  the  sides  of  the  potatoes  with  more  of 
Uie  packing  stuff,  and  thatch  in  the  usual  way. 

**  We  must  again  impress  upon  yon  that  to  pit  potatoes  in  your  usual  way 
is  certain  destruction  to  them. 

*'  Packing  stuff, — ^This,  which  is  of  the  greatest  consequence,  may  be  pre- 
pared in  either  of  the  following  ways — some  of  you  may  prefer  the  one,  some 
the  other : — 

**  First  t0c^.— Mix  a  barrel  of  freshly  burnt  nnslacked  lime,  with  two 
barrels  of  sand  or  earth,  as  dry  as  you  possibly  can  get  it.  The  lumps  of 
lime  should  be  broken  into  pieces  as  large  as  marMefi,  and  the  mixture  should 
be  left  twenty- four  hours  ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  turn  the  heap  well  over, 
mixing  the  lime  and  sand  (or  other  dry  materials)  till  no  lumps  of  lime 
can  be  found. 

**  Second  way, — Mix  well  equal  quantities  of  earth  and  turf,  or  dry  saw- 
dust ;  put  a  few  sods  of  lighted  turf  on  the  ground,  place  the  mixture  on 
tham  by  degrees  till  a  large  heap  is  made  ;  in  a  few  hours  the  Are  will  have 
spread  through  the  heap,  which  \b  then  to  be  covered  with  earth  so  as  to  put 
out  the  fire.  In  fact,  this  is  to  be  managed  just  as  if  you  were  burning  land. 
This  burnt  mixture  forms  a  very  good  kind  of  packing  stuff,  perhaps  as 
good  as  the  mixture  of  lime  with  dry  materials. 

^  What  to  do  with  bad potatoss^YI hen  potatoes  are  only  slightly  diseased, 
that  is,  when  the  disease  shows  itself  only  under  the  skin  in  small  dark  spots, 
or,  at  most,  spreading  into  the  substance  of  the  potato  for  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  deep,  with  a  yellow,  or  light  brown,  or  blackish  colour,  and 
without  any  smell,  they  may  be  eaten  by  the  family  without  danger.  They 
■bould  be  peeled  and  the  diseased  parta  paired  off  before  they  are  boiled  ;  the 
parta  cut  off  should  be  kept  for  making  starch.  PoUtoes  thus  treated  are 
wholesome  and  palatable,  but  should  be  used  for  food  as  quickly  as  possible, 
aa  it  is  not  quite  oertiin  tiiat  they  will  keep  long  with  the  greatest  care. 
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^  It  18  a  pity  to  destroy  potatO€t  for  stAreh  if  Uiey  will  otherwise  keepi» 

Gut  out  the  diseased  parts,  if  it  caa  easily  be  done,  and  dust  orer  the  cut 
parts  with  lime  and  the  potato  also.  Get  them  dry  as  soon  as  you  possibly 
can,  and  if  you  hare  onthouses  or  sheds  you  should  kerp  the  potucoes  in 
them  also,  using  the  packing  materials.  In  such  caws  >ou  should  allow  the 
air  to  circulate  freely  in  the  sheds,  and  frequently  examine  your  potatoesi 
which  should  not  be  laid  in  layers  above  two  or  three  feet  in  height  If  you 
turn  them  frequently  during  tlie  first  two  or  three  weeks,  and  keep  them 
Tcry  dry  in  this  way»  they  will  probably  keep.  Althongli  sheds  or  outhouses 
are  to  be  preferred,  if  you  have  them  not  and  cannot  construct  them  out  of 
cheap  materials,  yon  should  store  the  diseased  potatoes  by  themselres»]uit 
as  we  hare  recommended  you  to  store  the  sound  ones. 

"  if,  with  all  your  care,  the  diseased  potatoes  still  get  worse,  dry  them 
thoroughly  in  kilns,  or  on  hurdles  placed  over  low  turf  fires,  after  having 
cat  the  potatoes  into  two  or  three  slices.  It  is  only  very  bad  potatoes  that 
yon  should  break  up  into  starch. 

**  How  to  aaoe  the  value  of  very  had  potatoes* — Although  nobody  knows 
how  to  make  bad  potatoes  into  good  ones,  or  to  prevent  many  of  tbem  from 
becoming  worse,  yet  it  is  possible  to  extract  from  bad  potatoes,  or  from  bad 
parts  of  them,  a  great  deal  which  is  good.  For  this  purpose  proceed  as 
follows  : — Provide  yourself  with  the  following  things, — ^a  rasp  or  grater« 
which  may  he  made  out  of  a  sheet  of  tin,  or  even  of  sheet  iron  bent  round, 
and  punched  full  of  holes  with  a  nail — a  common  coarse  linen  cloth,  or  hair 
sieve,  hsnd  sieve,  or  common  cloth  strainer — and  a  pail,  or  tub  or  two  to 
hold  water. 

"To  make  the  bad  potatoes  useful  wash  them  clean,  and  then  rasp  them 
into  one  of  the  tubs  of  water  ;  the  finer  tbey  are  rasped  the  more  food  you 
will  produce  from  them.  Having  rasped  a  good  many,  take  the  cloth  and 
place  it  on  another  tub,  then  put  the  pulp  on  the  cloth  and  pour  water  on  it, 
allowing  the  water  to  run  throughr  You  have  now  two  things  to  attend  to^ 
the  pulp  and  the  starch. 

**  First  attend  to  the  pulp  ;  sqneeze  out  as  much  water  as  you  can  from 
what  remains  in  the  cloth.  You  should  wash  it,  however,  till  no  smell 
remains.  After  you  have  squeezed  it  pretty  dry,  complete  the  drying  on  a 
griddle,  over  a  alack  fire,  and  when  it  is  dry  put  it  aside  for  use. 

**  Next  look  to  the  milky  water ;  it  will  then  become  clear,  and  the  milkt* 
ness,  which  is  starch,  will  have  settled  to  the  bottom.  Pour  off  the  water 
gentiy  till  the  starch  is  tolerably  well  drained,  then  add  more  water,  stir  the 
whole  well  up,  and  let  it  settle  again.  As  soon  as  it  is  again  clear  pour  off 
the  water,  and  when  you  have  got  rid  of  as  much  as  you  can,  put  the  wet 
lumps  of  starch  on  a  shelf  or  other  place  to  dry.  In  a  few  days  it  will  befit 
tp  pack  up. 

"  Good  wholesome  bread  may  be  made  by  mixing  the  starch  with  the 
dried  pulp,  peasmeal,  beanmeat,  oatmeal,  or  flour.  You  most  bear  in  mind 
that  starch  is  not  food  by  itself. 

"  There  will  he,  of  course,  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  doing  all  that  we  htfe 
recommended,  and  perhaps  you  will  not  succeed  very  well  at  first ;  but  we 
are  confident  that  all  true  Irishmen  will  exert  themselves,  and  never  let  it  be 
said  that  in  Ireland  the  inhabitants  wanted  courage  to  meet  difficuhies 
against  which  other  nations  are  successfully  struggling. 

•*  ROBERT  KANB. 
"JOHN  LINDLBY. 
"LYON  PLAYFAIB. 

"  Board  Boom,  Boyal  Dublm  Society" 

Among  other  means  suggested  for  arresting  the  further  progreu 
of  the  disease  when  k  has  attacked  the  potatoesy  the  applieatioa 
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of  chlorine  gas  has  been  strongly  recommended^  and  the  farmers 
and  labourers  have  been  urged  to  provide  themselves  with  the 
ingredients — salt,  manganese^  and  oil  of  vitriol — for  generating 
this  gas.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  diseased  potatoes,  after 
being  immersed  in  a  vessel  containing  chlorine  gas  for  some 
hours,  may  be  kept  without  undergoing  further  decomposition, 
and  will  be  perfectly  wholesome  when  cooked  in  the  usual  way* 
We  believe,  however,  that  sufficient  evidence  has  not  beea 
adduced  of  the  advantage  of  this  process  to  justify  the  recom* 
mendation  of  the  use  of  so  dangerous  an  agent  as  chlorine  by 
inexperienced  operators. 

The  following  method  of  preservation  is  recommended  by 
Professor  Liebig : — "  It  may  be  of  some  use  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact,  that  diseased  potatoes  may  easily,  and  at  little  expense, 
be  preserved  for  a  length  of  time,  and  afterwards  employed  in 
various  ways,  by  cutting  them  into  slices,  of  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick,  and  immersing  them  in  water,  containing  from 
2  to  3  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid.  After  twenty-four  or  thirty- 
six  hours,  the  acid  liquor  may  be  drawn  offy  and  all  remains  of 
it  washed  away  by  steeping  in  successive  portions  of  fresh  water. 
Treated  in  this  manner  the  potatoes  are  easily  dried .  The  pieces 
are  white  and  of  little  weight,  and  can  be  ground  to  flour  and 
baked  into  bread  along  with  the  flour  of  wheat.  I  think  it  pro- 
bable that  the  diseased  potatoes,  after  being  sliced  and  kept  for 
some  time  in  contact  with  weak  sulphuric  acid,  so  as  to  be  pene- 
trated by  the  acid,  may  be  preserved  in  that  state  in  pits.  But 
further  experiments  are  necessary  to  determine  this.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  dilute  sulphuric  acid  stops  the  progress  of  putre- 
faction." 


ON  THE  MEDICAL  AND  ECONOMICAL  PROPERTIES 
OF  THE  ANACARDIUM  OCCIDENTALE,  OR  CASHEW- 
NUT  TREE.  w.  Hamilton,  m.b. 

The  cashew*nut  tree,  or  Anacardium  occidentale,  must  not  be 
confounded,  from  the  resemblance  it  bears  to  the  vulgar  name  of 
common  cashaws,  with  trees  of  a  widely  different  character 
belonging  to  the  genus  Acacia,  of  which  I  may  perhaps  have 
occasion  hereafter  to  take  some  notice. 

The  Anacardium  occidentale  is  known  in  various  parts  of  the 
West  Indies  by  a  considerable  diversity  of  names,  of  which  the 
most  frequent  are,  Acajou  and  Pommier  d' Acajou  in  the  French, 
and  cashew  apple  (evidently  a  corruption  of  the  French),  and 
cherry-tree,  in  the  English  islands.  It  is  a  handsome  spreading 
tree  of  about  twenty  feet  in  height,  of  quick  growth,  coming  into 
bearing  in  the  second  year  from  the  time  of  sowing  the  seed, 
and  continuing  to  bear  fruit  for  fifty,  or  even,  in  some  instances, 
one  hundred  years.    Its  timber  is  hard,  close  grained,  and  dura- 
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ble,  applicable  to  many  useful  purposes.  Its  trunk  and  branches 
yield,  on  being  wounded,  during  the  monthly  ascent  of  the  sap, 
a  white  and  transparent  gum,  similar  in  appearance  to  that  of 
the  Acacia  vera,  or  gum  arabic.  Of  this  gum,  which  is  subastrin* 
gent,  and  furnishes  a  good  substitute  for  gum  arabic,  a  full 
grown  tree  will  yield  an  annual  amount  of  ten  or  twelve  pounds. 
This  gum,  being  unpalatable  to  insects,  is  particularly  adapted 
for  use  where  their  depredations  require  to  be  guarded  against. 
By  tapping  the  trunk,  a  milky  juice  is  obtained  which  stains 
linen  of  a  durable  black,  and  might  serve  as  a  marking-ink. 
Three  varieties  occur,  one  with  red,  another  with  yellow  fruit,  and 
a  third  with  fruit  streaked  with  red  and  yellow.  That  these  are 
mere  varieties  appears  from  the  statement  of  Mr.  A.  Robinson,  of 
Jamaica,  who  informs  us,  that  the  nuts  of  the  red  variety,  when 
planted,  will  produce  trees  bearing  yellow  fruit;  and  those  from 
the  yellow  variety,  trees  bearing  red  fruit. 

The  fruit,  termed  by  the  English  planters  the  cashew  apple 
or  cherry,  is  merely  an  enlarged  succulent  peduncle,  or  recep- 
tacle, of  a  pear  shape,  and  bearing  at  its  extremity  a  reniform 
nut,  adhering  to  it  by  the  centre  of  its  convex  surface.  The 
former  is  the  apple,  the  latter  the  cashew-nut,  a  luxury  not 
unknown  at  our  own  tables.  The  kernel  of  this  nut  is  enclosed 
in  a  hard  shell,  covered  by  a  thinner  membraneous  envelope; 
and  between  these  resides  a  thick  blackish  oil,  of  such  causticity 
as  to  blister  the  lips  of  those  who  incautiously  suffer  it  to 
approach  them ;  on  this  account  these  nuts  are  never  eaten  till 
after  they  have  been  well  roasted  to  dissipate  tlie  oil.  After  this 
they  may  be  taken  with  impunity,  and  ground  up  with  cocoa,  as 
Lu nan  states  (/for/.  «/a»».  i.  p.  159),  they  make  an  excellent  choco* 
late.  Whether  Lunan  here  means  the  nut  of  the  Cocos  nucifera, 
or  of  the  Theobroma  cacao,  also  called  eocoa,  in  vulgar  parlance, 
does  not  clearly  appear. 

The  caustic  oil,  of  which  mention  has  been  made,  is  useful  as 
an  external  application,  for  the  removal  of  freckles  and  corns, 
and  the  cure  of  malignant  ulcers,  when  diluted  with  a  sufficient 
proportion  of  some  bland  oil ;  smeared  on  wood  it  preserves  it 
from  decay,  and  from  the  depredations  of  insects. 

The  succulent  peduncle,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  large  fig, 
is  an  agreeable  subastriogent  fruit,  of  considerable  efficacy  as  a 
tonic  and  diuretic ;  and  Dr.  Barham  informs  us,  '*  that  poor 
dropsical  slaves  that  have  had  the  liberty  to  go  into  a  cashew-nut 
walk  and  eat  what  cashews  they  pleased,  have  recovered."  He 
also  states,  that  **  having  a  large  orchard  of  about  three  hundred 
trees,  after  the  market  was  glutted  with  them,  he  distilled  a  spirit 
from  them  far  exceeding  arrack,  rum,  or  brandy,  of  which  they 
made  an  admirable  punch  that  would  provoke  urine  plentifully." 
Dancer,  in  his  Medical  Assistant^  states*  that  *'  the  expressed 
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juice  of  the  fruit  in  red  wine  sangaree,  is  good  in  female  weak- 
nenes,*'  and  is  efiectual  as  a  diuretic  in  dropsies ;  adding  that, 
**  the  Portuguese  turn  their  dirt  eating  negroes  out  in  the  cashew 
season,  and  ^rce  them  to  eat  the  fruit." 

The  fruit  roasted  when  ripe  and  added  in  slices  to  punch  com- 
municates an  agreeable  flavour  to  it;  and  if  the  punch  thus 
prepared  be  bottled,  it  soon  ferments  and  becomes  a  delicious 
sparkling  liquor.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  readiness 
to  run  into  the  vinous  fermentation,  to  manufacture  an  excellent 
wine  from  this  fruit.  The  earliest  notice  I  can  find  of  this  fact 
is  the  following,  contained  in  Lemery*s  Dictionnenre  de$  Drogues^ 
where  he  says,  under  the  head  of  <*  Pommb  d* Acajou,  cette 
pomme  est  d'un  jaune  rouge&tre,  couverte  d'une  peau  mince  et 
tendre,  sa  chair  estspongieuse,  empreinte  au  commencement  d'un 
sue  lacteux,  acide  et  astringent ;  mais  sa  couleur  et  ie  goikt  de  sue 
se  d^truisent  k  mesure  qu'il  fermente,  et  il  devient  vineux,  en 
sorte  qu'il  enyvre  ceux  qui  en  boivent  beaucoup."  Lunan  also 
observes,  in  his  Hortus  Jamaicensis^  p.  159,  published  in  1814, 
that  ''  this  juice  expressed  and  fermented  makes  a  fine  rough 
wine,  useful  where  the  viscera  or  solid  system  has  been  relaxed." 
Indeed,  the  wine  so  prepared,  as  I  can  state  from  my  own  per- 
sonal observation,  possesses  all  the  astringency  and  tonic  proper- 
ties of  port  wine,  and  might  be  made  a  valuable  staple  of  expor- 
tation from  our  colonies. 

But  the  first  individual  who  can  claim  the  merit  of  having 
made  this  fruit  the  subject  of  scientific  experiment,  was,  I  be- 
lieve, my  amiable  and  philanthropic  friend,  James  Webbe  Tobin, 
Esq.,  of  the  island  of  Nevis,  whose  active  and  vigorous  mind, 
notwithstanding  the  disadvantage  under  which  he  laboured,  of 
loss  of  sight,  was  incessantly  occupied  with  schemes  of  general 
utility,  calculated  to  promote  the  comforts  or  add  to  the  happi- 
ness of  his  fellow-creatures. 

After  a  number  of  experiments,  attended  with  a  considerable 
diversity  of  success,  he  at  last  produced  a  very  palatable  wine; 
and,  had  it  pleased  Heaven  to  have  spared  his  valuable  life  a 
few  years  longer  to  his  young  family  and  his  fellow^creatures, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  would  have  carried  the  manu- 
facture of  this  excellent  wine  to  a  still  higher  degree  of  perfection. 

The  following  is  the  process  which  he  found  to  answer  best, 
and  which  he  communicated  to  me  a  short  time  before  the  pre- 
mature termination  of  his  valuable  life  in  1814 : 

**  Wx  two  parts  of  the  expressed  juice  of  the  fruit  with  one  psrt  of 
wster ;  putting  to  every  gallon  of  juioe  three-and-a-hslf  pounds  of  the 
best  sugar,  and  to  every  gallon  of  water  four  pounds :  and  adding  six  gills 
of  lime  juice  for  every  eight  pounds  of  sugar.  Bung  the  cask  down  tight 
before  the  fermentation  has  wholly  subsided,  and  fine  in  tiie  usual  way  with 
eggs." 

As  standing  long  upon  the  lees  is  apt  to  communicate  a  dis- 
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agreeable  bitter  taste  to  tbe  wine,  not  afterwards  to  be  got  rid  of, 
it  might  be  an  improvement  upon  Mr.  Tobin's  plan,  to  rack  it  off 
into  a  clean  cask  before  the  fermentation  has  wholly  sabsided, 
and  tlien  to  bung  the  cask  tight  down ;  and  a  further  improve- 
ment might  perhaps  be  effected  by  adding  some  of  the  extract 
of  the  root  of  the  Krameria  triandra,  which  grows  in  South 
America,  and  is  employed  by  the  wine-merchants  in  Oporto  to 
improve  tbe  quality  and  heighten  the  colour  of  their  port  wines. 
A  species  of  the  same  genus  also,  the  Krameria  ixina,  grows  in 
Hayti  and  St  Kitts,  the  roots  of  which,  no  doubt,  possess  pro- 
perties similar  to  those  of  the  species  found  upon  the  Spanish 
main,  the  medicinal  properties  of  which  were  so  highly  eulogized 
by  the  late  Dr.  Rees,  under  the  name  of  Rhatany  Extract, 
The  Krameria  ixina,  whose  existence  in  St.  Kitts  has  escaped 
the  notice  of  Swartz,  or  any  other  botanist  whose  works  I  have 
met  with,  was  found  by  me  growing  on  Guinea  Corn  Hill,  at  the 
South  Eastern  end  of  the  plain  of  Bassetere,  where  no  doubt  it 
may  still  be  found.  In  Hayti  I  met  it  growing  along  the  foot-path 
to  the  deserted  plantation  Destin,  or  Tittine,  as  it  is  commonly 
called ;  the  same  spot  in  which  I  afterwards  found  it  had  been  pre- 
viously discovered  by  the  Chevalier  Tussax,  who  has  accurately 
described  and  figured  it  in  his  magnificent'*  Flore  d^AntxlUs** 

In  making  the  cashew  wine  no  addition  of  yeast  is  required  to 
make  the  fermentation  commence.  When  new  the  wine  is  agreeably 
sweet  and  pleasant;  but  by  age  it  acquires  the  roughness  and  much 
of  the  flavour  of  port,  a  resemblance  which  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  the  extract  obtained  from  the  krameria. 

The  subjoined  table,  which  I  have  calculated  from  Mr.  Tobin*8 
directions,  exhibits  the  relative  quantities  of  water,  sugar,  and 
lime  juice,  for  various  quantities  of  cashew  juice,  and  may  facili- 
tate future  experiments. 


Cashew  Jaice. 

Watw. 

Sngar. 

LtmeJuloa. 

Oalls. 

Galls.  Qts. 

ItaS.       OS. 

GaUa.  Pinto.  Gills. 

2 

1     

11     — 

—        2 

4 

2     -^ 

22    — 

—        4 

5 

2       2 

27      8 

—        6 

8 

4    — 

44    — 

1—1 

10 

5    — 

66    — 

1        2        1 

1« 

6    -^ 

66    — 

1         4         1 

14 

7    — 

77    — 

1         6         1 

16 

7      2 

82      8 

1        7         1 

20 

10    — 

no   — 

2        4        2 

25 

12       2 

137      8 

8         18 

50 

25    — 

275    — 

6        8        2 

60 

80    — 

880     — 

7        6        8 

70 

85    — 

885    — 

9      -~ 

80 

40    — 

440    — 

10        2        2 

100 

60    — 

660    — 

12        7          J 
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By  bottling  it  before  the  fermentation  has  wholly  subsided ,  a 
pleasant  sparkling  wine  may  be  obtained,  more  agreeable  even 
than  champagne. 

In  one  instance,  in  which  a  quantity  of  this  wine  was 
made  by  a  friend,  according  to  Mr.  Tobin's  receipt,  the  process 
appeared  to  have  failed,  and  the  produce  was  bottled  off,  under 
tne  impression  that  it  might  be  converted  into  good  vinegar; 
but,  on  opening  one  of  the  bottles  many  months  after,  when 
some  vinegar  was  required,  my  friend  was  agreeably  surprised  to 
find,  on  drawing  the  cork,  that,  in  place  of  vinegar,  he  had  a 
bottle  of  most  delicious  sparkling  wine.  In  fact,  it  had  been 
bottled  somewhat  too  soon,  while  the  process  of  fermentation 
was  still  going  on,  although  in  a  reduced  degree,  and  thus  the 
escape  of  the  carbonic  acid,  which  continued  to  be  generated, 
was  prevented.  How  long  the  wine,  bottled  in  this  state  of  fer- 
mentation, could  be  kept  without  running  to  the  acetous  fer- 
mentation, remains  to  be  determined  by  experiment. 

The  cashew-tree  being  easily  raised  from  seed,  coming  into 
bearing  within  twenty-five   months  from  the  time  of  sowing, 
bearing  its  fruit  in  profusion,  and  continuing  to  bear  abundantly 
for  a  long  succession  of  years,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  if  a 
market  could  be  found  for  its  products,  its  cultivation  would  soon 
attract  a  degree  of  attention  not  hitherto  accorded  to  it.     These 
products  are,  1.  The  gum  which  exudes  from  the  wounded  bark, 
of  which  between  3  and  4000  pounds  might  be  annually  obtained 
from  a  plantation  of  only  300  trees.     This  gum,  from  its  sub- 
astringency,  possesses  many  advantages  over  that  of  the  Acacia 
vera,  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  those  especially,  in  which  it  is 
desirable  to  guard  against  the  depredations  of  insects,  to  whom 
this  astringency  is  repulsive.     2.  The  leaves,  which  in  decoction, 
form  a  good  lotion  for  bad  ulcers.     3.  The  milky  juice,  which  is 
obtained  by  tapping  the  trunk,  and  which,  as  Long  suggests, 
might  probably  be  converted,  by  evaporation,  into  a  valuable 
varnish.     4.  The  caustic  oil  obtainable  from  the  nuts,  which  is  so 
valuable  as  a  preservative  of  timber  from  the  assaults  of  insects, 
and  probably  also  from  the  growth  of  those  fungi  which  occasion 
what  is  commonly  called  dfry  ro/,  and  when  mixed  with  tar,  would, 
in  all  likelihood,  be  found  useful  for  covering  the  bottoms  of  ships. 
As  an  escharotic,  it  forms,  when  carefully  applied,  a  good  remedy 
for  the  removal  of  callosities,  such  as  warts  and  corns ;  and  as  a 
stimulant  application,  may   be  employed  to  restore  a  healthy 
action  in  cases  of  herpes,  ill  conditioned  ulcers,  &c.,  being  first 
diluted  to  the  proper  degree  with  some  mild  oil.     Similarly 
diluted,  but  to  a  still  greater  extent,  it  becomes  a  safe  and  certain 
cosmetic,  by  exciting  an  inflammatory  action,  which  produces 
desquamation  of  the  cuticle.     Two  young  women  of  colour  in 
Nevis,  anxious  to  improve  their  complexion,  employed  this  oil 
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^rhhont  dae  cantion,  and  excited  a  degree  or  inflammation  so 
Tiolent,  as  to  cause  intense  sufferings  and  endanger  their  lives ;  by 
careful  and  judicious  treatment,  however,  the  inflammatory  action 
was  conducted,  at  the  end  of  about  five  or  six  weeks,  to  a  happy 
termination,  and  the  vanity  of  the  young  ladies  amply  gratified 
by  the  brilliancy,  clearness^  and  beauty  of  their  new  complexion. 
Whether  they  had  occasion,  or  felt  an  inclination  to  repeat  the 
experiment,  I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  learn.  6,  The 
spirituous  liquor  which  may  be  obtained  by  distillation  from  the 
fruit,  and  which,  according  to  Dr.  Barham,  possesses  the  same 
diuretic  properties  as  the  best  Hollands ;  and,  6.  The  wine  pre- 
pared from  the  fermented  juice  expressed  from  the  fruit,  and 
which,  if  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  due  proportion  of  the 
extract  of  the  roots,  either  of  the  Krameria  triandra,  which  is 
found  on  the  Spanish  main,  or  the  Krameria  ixina  (^which  I  found 
near  the  ridge  of  Guinea  Corn  Hill,  to  the  east  of  the  ponds  of 
Basseterre,  and  may  exist  in  other  parts  of  the  island  which  I 
had  not  an  opportunity  of  examining)  and  kept  in  bottle  for 
some  years,  would  equal  in  flavour  the  best  port  of  Oporto,  and 
not  improbably  combine,  with  the  tonic  and  astringent  properties 
of  the  Portuguese  wine, — properties  to  be  chiefly  ascribed  to  the 
krameria  extract,  or  **  wine  colouring,"  added  to  it  by  the 
merchants — those  diuretic  properties  which  so  strongly  charac- 
terize the  fruit  of  the  anacardium  in  its  recent  state.  To  these 
products  may  be  added  a  7th,  the  nuts,  which,  after  the  separa- 
tion of  the  caustic  oil,  would  be  found  desirable  additions  to  an 
English  dessert.  And,  8th,  The  timber  of  the  trees,  after  they 
have  ceased  to  bear,  and  which,  from  its  strength  and  durability, 
is  extremely  valuable. 

Hence  it  is  perhaps  questionable,  whether  an  acre  of  land 
planted  with  cashew  trees  (which  demand  little  of  human  labour, 
and  that  of  the  least  exhausting  kind,  and  are  not  exposed  to 
the  innumerable  casualties  of  the  cane)  would  not  be  found  to 
yield  a  net  produce,  upon  an  average  of  years,  superior  to  that 
of  sugar— -especially  as  land  no  longer  suitable  for  the  cane, 
might  be  still  rendered  productive  as  a  cashew  orchard. 
14,  Octagon,  PfynumOi,  June^Ut,  1845. 

ACTION  OF  PURB  AND  CONCENTRATED  SULPHURIC  ACID  ON 
DISULPHATE  OP  QUININE  AND  SOME  ORGANIC  COMPOUNDS. 

1.  DimlphaU  qf  Quinine, — ^The  acid  alloired  to  digest  io  a  small  tube  at 
tbe  common  temperature  for  forty- eight  hours  with  a  few  grains  of  disol- 
phate,  had  undergone  no  change :  the  salt  was  dissolred  ;  on  boiling,  the 
liquid  became  dark  coloured  from  iwrtial  carbonization.  When  the  acid 
Aiid  disnlphate  were  openly  exposed  io  a  porcelain  saucer  for  the  same  period, 
there  was  no  discolouration  not  eren  on  boiling  :  suflScient  water  had  been 
absorbed  to  prevent  the  usual  carbonizing  action.    It  was  found  that  a  small 
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qnantitf  or  sugar  m^ht  be  added  to  tiiis  acid  uqmd  wstnont  its  prsia»M 
beiog  indicated  by  any  cbaoge  of  colour.  Oa  incieasing  the  sugar  to  ooe- 
fourth  of  the  bulk  of  the  diKulphate^  the  liquid  acquired  a  reddish  colour, 
passing  to  a  red  brown,  and  this  was  not  changed  to  a  black  colour  until  the 
B^gar  was  added  in  comparatirely  large  quantity.  Gum  and  starch  added 
in  rather  large  propoition  gare  on  Iwiling^  with  a  portion  of  tiM  add  liqoid 
only,  a  straw-yellow  tint. 

Another  specimen  of  pnre  disulphate  similarly  treated  gKve  similar  results. 

Cold  sulphuric  acid  was  then  poured  on  the  crystallized  disulphate,  mixed 
wiih  about  one-ftfth  part  of  sugar  in  a  porcelain  saucer.  In  about  half  an 
boor  the  liquid  had  acquired  a  alight  brown  tinge,  but  after  forty-eight  hours' 
exposure,  it  was  impossible  to  distiaguiah  the  contents  of  this  saucer  from 
the  mixture  of  pure  disulphate  and  sulphuric  acid.  On  boiling,  the  liquid 
acquired  a  dark  reddish  brown  colour. 

When  the  quinine  was  mixed  with  one  half  sngar,  and  allowed  to  digest 
with  the  cold  acid  forty-eight  hours,  the  liquid  had  become  perfectly  car- 
bonised. 

Two  specimens  of  pnre  disulphate  of  quinine,  boiled  with  sulphuric  acid, 
were  immediately  and  completely  carbonized. 

Snlphnric  acid,  diluted  with  twice  its  hmSk  of  water,  produced  no  change 
of  colour  in  the  cold,  on  the  pore  disnlphate.  On  boiling  it  fDr.  Neriaa' 
test),  there  was  scarcely  any  perceptible  change  of  colour.  On  adding  a 
small  portion  of  sugar,  a  red,  and,  on  increasing  the  quantity,  a  brown  and 
black  tint  was  successirely  brought  out  Similar  results  were  obtained  with 
gum  and  starch,  although  in  eqoal  quantities  not  in  so  decided  a  manner  ai 
with  sugar. 

Sulphuric  acid  does  not  easily  clear  all  organic  compounds ;  and  if  diluted 
with  twice  its  bulk  of  water  there  are  some  which  are  not  e?en  carbonized 
on  boiling.  Sugar,  gum,  and  starch,  allowed  to  digest  in  cold  sulphuric  acid, 
gave  the  liquid  a  brown  tint  in  half  an  hour,  and  it  was  perfectly  blackened 
in  forty-eight  hours.  Wben  either  of  these  sabstaaoes  was  boiled  with  snl- 
phnric acid,  an  immediate  blackeniag  took  place. 

^  2.  Ciiric  Acid, — The  powdered  acid,  digested  with  sulphuric  acid  fort^ 
eight  hours,  had  undergone  no  change  of  colour ;  in  one  experiment  it 
acquired  a  light  yellow  tint ;  on  boiling  the  liquid,  it  became  of  a  light 
brown  colour,  but  there  was  no  decided  carbonization*  Wben  the  aolphucic 
acid  was  diluted  with  twice  its  bulk  of  water,  there  waa  no  change  either  in 
the  cold  after  aeyenty-two  hours,  or  on  boiling.  The  citric  acid  was  merely 
dissolved. 

3.  Tartaric  AdL-^BikurhaXt  of  Potash.  ^Bmoadaie  of  Pbituk^Tht 
results  obtained  with  snlphnrio  acid,  dilated  with  two  parte  of  water,  were 
precisely  the  same  as  with  die  citric  acid.  There  was  no  carbonization 
either  in  the  cold  or  on  boiling,  unless  a  portion  at  the  edge  of  the  tube 
happened  to  be  suddenly  heated  to  dryness. 

4.  GalUe  Acid, — This  acid  digested  in  cold  tnlphnrie  acid  forty'^Hlght 
hours,  acquired  a  light  yellow  coloor,  but  it  was  not  carbonised."  On  boiling 
the  mixture  the  well  known  crimson  colour  (not  black)  was  brought  out  In 
this  respect  gallic  acid  is  the  reverse  of  salicine.  Salicine  is  turned  of  a 
crimson  red  by  oold  sulphuric  acid,  but  caHtonized  on  boiling. 

5.  Bemoie  ^ctd— Cold  sulphuric  add  aeqnired  a  light  pinkish  tint  by 
standing  on  the  crystals  forty- eight  hours  ;  on  boiling,  the  benzoic  acid  was 
dissolved,  and  the  liquid  acquired  a  somewhat  deeper  colour,  but  there  was 
no  decided  carbonization,  when  the  gallic  and  benzoic  acids  were  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  twice  its  bulk  of  water,  the  effects  were 
much  less  marked. 

The  following  experiment  was  then  performed  :--a  few  grains  of  crys- 
tallized disulphate  were  boiled  In  one  part  of  acid  and  diluted  with  two 
parts  of  water.    The  crystals  were  dissolved,  but  they  were  not  carbonized. 
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TVotaric  add  was  then  added,  antil  iU  balk  was  equal  to  that  of  the  dinl- 
pfaate  employed,  bot  there  was  no  change  of  ootoar ;  Uie  acid  was  merely 
dissolred.  Citric  acid  and  bitaitrate  of  potash  were  anbetitated  for  tartaric 
acid  with  similar  resalts.  On  adding  a  small  portion  of  sngar,  the  liqold  ia 
a  few  minntes  acquired  a  reddish  tint,  which  became  deeper  by  standing; 
Int  which  did  not  acquire  a  Uack  colour  until  the  sugar  was  added  in  rery 
large  proportion.    From  these  results  it  appears  : 

1 .  That  boUing  sulphuric  acid  eaaily  carbonises  pure  disulphate  of  quiniac; 

9.  That  cold  sulphuric  acid  does  not  readily  carbonixe  it 

3.  That  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  twice  its  bulk  of  water,  does  not 
fcadily  carbonise  it,  either  in  the  cold  (after  forty-eight  hours),  or  on  boiling. 

4.  That  cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  esposed  m  an  open  Tcssel,  wL 
not  detect  the  presence  of  sugar  in  the  disulphatOf  when  tlie  sugar  is  in 
small  proportion. 

5.  That  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  two  parts  of  water,  will  gire  a  red, 
brown,  or  black  colour,  on  boiling  with  sugar,  gum,  or  stardi,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  those  substaneea  present. 

6.  That  sulphuric  acid  either  concentrated  or  diluted  as  aborc^  does  not 
esrbontxe  sereral  organic  compounds  (citric  and  bensoic  acida— tartaric  acid 
and  bitartrate  of  potash),  either  on  standing  in  the  cold  for  forty-eight  houi^ 
or  on  boiling.* 

7.  That  therefore  sulphuric  acid  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  test  for  "organia 
adulteration''  in  disulphate  of  quinine*  It  will  only,  under  proper  precau- 
tbns,  serve  to  detect  the  presence  of  a  certain  amount  of  sugar,  gum,  or 
starch,  in  the  disulphate. 

The  process  is  obviously  beset  with  many  fallacies.  By  trusting  to  it,  a 
specimen  of  disulphate  largely  adulterated  with  Urtarie  or  citric  acid,  or 
cream  of  tarUr,  might  be  pronounced  pure.  It  ia  true  that  there  are  other 
ways  in  which  these  impurities  may  be  detected,  but  then  it  follows,  that 
sulphuric  acid  cannot  be  a  suflkient  test  for  *<  or$KDiac  oAi/icrafwnff,"  and  to 
employ  it  for  the  detection  of  aa^r,  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  difaite  it 
with  too  much  water.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  water  be  in  too  small  a 
quantity,  the  pure  disulphate  itself  will  become  carbonized.  After  all,  die 
plan  recommended  by  Dr.  Pereira  appears  to  us  to  be  the  best  Predpltata 
the  quinine  by  carbonate  of  potash,  evaporate  the  liquid  to  dryness,  and 
digest  the  residue  in  rectified  spirit — this  will  dissolve  the  sugar  and  leanre 
the  sulphate  of  potaalu— ilfe(iica/  GazetU. 

CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  TOLK  OF  EGO. 

BT  X.  aoBLET. 

WuvN  yolk  of  egg,  deprived  of  the  greater  part  of  the  water  which  it 
contains,  is  treated  with  ether  or  boilinff  alcohol,  there  is  obtained,  ou  the 
evaporation  of  the  liquid,  first,  a  fixed  ou,  known  by  the  name  ofoiiofeggg 
second,  a  substance  of  a  soft  and  viscous  consistenoe,  which  I  shall  designate 
by  the  name  of  viscout  aubttance.  It  is  in  this  latter  substance  that  the  oleic, 
margaric,  and  phosphoglyeeric  acids  are  found. 

Theviscoua  matter  doea  not  affect  litmus;  it  leaves,  on  calcination,  an 
acid  ash  which  cannot  be  burnt  in  consequence  of  the  phosphoric  acid  thus 
recovered ;  it  mixes  with  water  and  forms  a  kind  of  emulaion,  which  does 
not  become  acid  by  a  prolonged  ebullition  ;  it  is  soluble  in  ether ;  it  dissolves 
in  boiling  alcohol,  from  which  it  precipitates,  in  great  part,  on  cooling. 

*  Tartaric  acid  and  the  bitartrate  were  not  carbonized  by  digestion  with 
cold  sulphuric  acid,  but  speedily  on  boiling.  Tartaric  acid  lifers  in  this 
respect  from  citrica?!  d. 
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'  It  U  essenti&nir  fbrmed  bf  olde;  nrtirgari<^»lidirtwip1i»gl^ii(eJH:idt,  mhkk 
tire  combined  with  amoKmU,  imd  fom  a  trveioftp.  "Tbisflaap  a|iipMr«lo  hi 
enveloped  in  mi  azotized  organic  matter,  the  neitfM  of  which!!  vas/otfiMie 
time  unabte  to  detehnfne.  h  it  cerlnitor^iHth-  •miaotttotiiat  the  «eid%  of 
which  I  bare  spoken  are  combined,  for  theiitOMte  «n«tiltrirfertliwaled{iriUi 
•olntion  of  poUah ,  gives  off  rer^  sensible  qnantitliii  of  ummmdtu  Moretfter, 
sixty  grains  of  this  substance,  dried  «VVM«<i\iiibr^  iearcttjrloiyes.  ••«iilm^ 
nation,  seven  grains  of  residue,  wbieh  doA  not  contaiar  my  kosBiIq  l(«ces  «f 
potash  or  soda.  •    .  ■    ■  '     i.    u  .  , 

The  presence  of  an  ammoniaeft!  $oap  in  the-yolk  of«^ldcsamMrlirt.allellr 
tion  of  physiologists,  for  np  to  the  (>re8ettt  time  tht'oleie  andjoMa-yaiBC-Mi^ 
liave  only  been  found  in  the  human  bbdy  in  iJMsMii&lsott'Wilh'sDdii* .  < 

The  oldc  and  roargarib  acidiriMsy  be  separiftetffMU'lAieivisaiiieMmattev/bf 
decomposing  it  with  diluted  mineral  acids.  For  this  pnrpne^  kfafl  viecoi* 
matter shQuld  be  shaken  in  a  bbtCfe wahr weak  faydMtehloriB neid^aod betted 
over  a  water-bath.  It  sepArates  into  lifat^ee  ^>ilyeN-4<4h«  h%facMi<oil]r)t4hi 
lowest,  watery  and  a  little  coloured ;  lihe  middle- Oiie»  «ieryi^ny«nAldrasi^ 
of  small  peUiclesof  agrayitih  colmir.  '         n    ^   ■..    .   u 

The  oily  layer  may  be  separated' by  meiiie  ef'el!herrMdilibe(gMf.paUiel9 
^y  collecting  them  on  a  filtei^.  '  ' '  '         >  n-  ..,r   .     •,:;.* 

The  oily  matter  consists  of  oleic  and  margaric  acids,  attd  •  vmallttiiMUitf 
of  oil  of  egf;,  which  hadremMned  mited  vrtiongtAMi  tiftcoi»inalleiv«idArcmi 
which  the  fatty  acids  may  be  sepurated  hf  meilnsof  boil^flloAok 

The  fatty  acids  may  be  puri^ed  in  the  usual  wsry  v  ittimlric  acid.  has;iiot 
been  obtained  fusible  at  a  higher  lemperature  than-1fi7P>«ab«.*'  butttreaied 
by  the  process  of  Gusierow  it  foMi  at  140^;  imd'hidi  a  eom^aaiiio*  riioular 
to  that  found  by  Varreatrapp  for  the  same  acid  purified  by  aimiiar.aiemtr; 
the  oleic  acid  possessed  all  the  propeniet  which' Cbtftvriiii  ins ^atorihed  to 
this  body.  

The  gray  matter  is  formed  of  the ^brh  of  ibe'iittworh  tshieh  boMs 
together  the  viscous  matter  ;  it  contains  nitrbgett^alid^•alphttr  $  it  disnlmi 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  colouring  it  blue  or  violet,  and  appears  to  be  different 
f rooB  viuUme, 

Th«1k|bar:da«rftotieo0t»ipi..phQsphofieaeid><but  doesem^aiA  a  phoM^ho* 
fixed  body,. which  may  be  separated  by  meanv  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead ;  the 
firecipltate  which  it  tbufe  formed  is  aidompound  bf  the  phdephoriied  substance 
with  oxide  of  lead.  This  compound  may  also  be  obtained  by  heating  the 
viscous  matter  with  solution  of  potash,  decomposing  it  with  acetic  acid, 
lUteriog  it-lo  aci^ttNite  the  (altji  afi4s  ^^  fMMDtv^  Ba>t^<\F>  tf^W  fd4ing  to  the 
liquor  neutral  acetate  of  lead. 

To  obtain  the  phospliorized  acid,  the  lead  precipitate  must  be  washed,  and 
4ecompoeediby  «ulphurett«d  hyflrogen ;  the  ^iter^  liQuor  el^eys  contains, 
beeidcs  the  fMe^oriaed  body,  a  smell  4Ufntity  pf  acid  phpspbate  of  lim^ 
'VMultiag  from- Abe  pho^^Uof  iintie  QoiOaiAed  ^n  the  viscous  matter.    Th^ 
tWD.anbsiunftfa  are  eeparetedbf  mei^ua  of  Ume- water,  wUicli  is  added  t^ 
ooaipleile«aftnfieti<m».  TjUeiphQMiphate  of  lime  being  separated  by  fUtratlon, 
a  liquid  is  obtained  which  contains  only  the  phosphorixed  acid  combined 
With  line.  ....       .•    ^     '.,.,.    , 

'  The  Ume  m*)^  bff  sepureted  iby  meiuis  of  bli^^ic  acid,  ^4  the  phosphorized 
add  obtained  by  evmporatiug  this  liquor.  ,t(  mey  beconceMtreted  to  a  certain 
.dcgcci^  beyond  which  it  is:fonjB4  lio  cooiiilo  pb^o^pboric  acid*  resulting  from 
the  decomposition  of  tba  phoepbonzed  matter*  On  concentrating  the  liquid 
in  oocHO  omr  lime»  an  acid  may  be  obuined,  in  the  form  bf  a  thick  viscous 
Jmd  uncrystalliaable. liquid,  .having, a atroQg  acid  taste,  r^ry  soluble  in  water 
and  iia  alcohol,  li  do<^  uet  contain  phosphprXc  acid,  and  it  leaves  an  acid 
residue  on  calcination*    It  has  much  analogy  with  phoi^horinic  acid ;  Uk^ 
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ihiit-ltody^idliDtaAiwMiTmttiy  lunu-Ut  ▼Qhrnie  of  wi^tcr^  it  it  not  decomposed 
hy  prokmgjtd  elMiUiiiDn;  biU «» .4Qcoapo3«d  it  Uius  tjreated  wlien  at  iU 
b%tett  State  of  codoeiitratioai 

Tlil««eM  h$»  nol  hcen^ireoUy  AMlysfd,  lu^ompofiiVioD  has  been  deduced 
iNMii  iH'  oouittnalioft  w'Uk  li«ic. 

Tte  Mft  o/TiMia.M  obtaHittl  by  evaporatlog  tUe  liquor  wbicb  bolds  it  ia 
volntioii.  It  is  oiiC'Ol  the  HBall  number  of  valts  more  soluble  in  cold  than 
ftt  boHlig'  wmtOk  /Xbw  tbe.  liquor  in  evaporatiag  is  corered  with  tbe  salt. 
Separated  from  the  boiling  liquid  it  has  the  form  of  micaceous  plates  of  a 
iNMMiM  wiiitar  It  bai«flOaniell  j  iU  tafte  if  slightly  acrid  ;  it  is  not  decom* 
]»OMd«tate»p«natwrDDC  B09P  Fahr.  When  calcined  it  blackens,  and  if 
the  actioa  of- the  firo  iacontiiMied^  assisting  tb«  decomposition  by  nitric  acid^ 
•  white  BeuibiC;effi1ioiph>te  «f  lime  is  obtained.  Alcohol  does  not  dissoire 
k?  OQ  tfaeooBirarf,  itpreclfitatos  it  from  ita  aqueous  solution. 

The  eompoeitieti  of  tWeeaU  is  reiy  remarkable-  The  agreement  of  the 
sitmber*  deducffl^  6ioi»  the  aerbon  and  hydrogen  resulting  from  its  combus- 
lim  wiHk  ehjnmateof  Jeed,  «pd  from  the  capacity  of  saturation  of  the  salt 
of  lime,  controlled  by  the  conrersion  of .  tbe  piiospbate  of  lime  resuUiog  from 
tbeiOikiBatiDaof'.tJtMe.#e||t  into  boAe-aah  phosphate  oX  Time,  induce  me  to 
consider  tlie  phosphorized  acid  united  to  the  lime,  as  contiining  the  elements 
ctf  giyeMiie>and  .flh0«pbpiic  lucid.  The  conversion  of  this  acid  into  glycerine 
•smd  phoaphonoieeid  by  U«e  leaves  no  doubt  on  this  point,  and  justifies  me 
in  eonsideriag  lhe'i^08p|K>ristQd  acid  of  volk  of  egff  as  phosphoglyceric  acid. 
'  T^m  iriuile  of  jny  aselyies  agree  with  tbos^  of  the  phospboglycerate  of 
Jiitte  ertificiaUy  prepared  by  M.  Pelouze^  in  whose  laboratory  all  my  analyses 
k&n  been  mM>»  «»d  wboie  advice  baa  been  of  great  assistance  to  me  in  these 
Ifnttigatisae*  . 

'  li^  pnBMMS  0i  Okie  awd  margaric  acids  in  the  yolk  of  egg  is  not  remark- 
able* as  these  bodies  are  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  animal  organlzatioa 
^--hs  the  bffais,rtliebhMidi  aayd  tbe  bile;  but  this  ia.  not  the  case  with  phospho- 
f Ijfecrie  acid.«*^Cbii^|iei  Raiduu 


NEW  ETiptOMfitRtC  PfeOCESS  FOR  DETERMININO,  BY  VOLUME 
THE.  CONSTITUENTS  OF  ATMOSPHERIC  AlR. 

BT  M.  LASSlIGNfi. 

^itfCB  the  dfteovery  of  the  corapositfon  of  Mr,  rliridQS  meads  hsTO  been 
emplpyed  by  Chemists,  to  determine  the  proportions,  byivohinM,  of  th» 
constituent  principles  of  this  elnstic  fluid.  Theiie  processes,  as  geneeally 
practised  In  chemical  labofatoHes,  are  all  founded  on  the  absorption  eif 
oiEygen  by  certain  Bimple  or  compound  bodies,  eith«f  at  oniiikary  tempesa* 
tiires,  or  by  inducing  re-action  by  heat  or  electricity.  Tlias,  •  sohitioo  of 
^ulphuret  61  potassium  was  formerly  nued,  sobseqtienrly,  phosplioras,  bydio* 
geo,  binoxide  of  nitrogen,  and  inthin  ibe  laitt  few  yean,  protosolpbaie  of 
Iron  decomposed  by  potash. 

Messrs.  Pumas  and  BoussingauU,  in  submitting  air  to  the  action  of  cop- 
per turnings,  heated  to  doll  redness,  have  fately  Introduced  ait  iaiportant 
modification  of  the  process,  by  which  the  weight  of  tlie  oxygen  and  oitrogeB- 
existing  in  the  air,  may  be  determined,  instead  of  the  volumes  of  these  gases, 
which  were  indicated  by  former  endiometric  processes. 

In  experimenting  lately  with  the  proCosnI(Ayate  of  iron,  recoanmended  bf^ 
H.  Dupasquier,  and  repeating  tbe  process  which  he  has  publisbedt  I  have- 
been  induced  to  adopt  a  reaction,  well  known  to  Chemists,  but  which  has 
not  been  applied,  to  my  knowledge,  to  tbe  analysis  of  air. 

This  process  is  founded  on  tbe  facility  with  which  metallic  copper,  in  thio 
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tarniDgs,  oxydiscs  ift  contact  with  air  and  liquid  ammonfiij  wben  >  blue 
compound  of  ammonia  and  btnozide  of  coH>er  is  formed. 

Several  successive  experiments  having  proved  that  this  reaction,  when  ef- 
fected in  a  limited  volume  of  air,  causes,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  the  total 
ebsorptioD  of  the  oxygen,  leaving  the  nitrogen  free,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
this  process  might  be  applied  to  the  analysis  of  air,  and  the  result  has  been 
sneh  as  I  anticipated. 

The  application  of  this  nevr  process  Is  very  simple,  and  does  not  require 
the  use  of  any  peculiar  apparatus.  A  common  graduated  tube,  four  or  fire 
inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  a  small  stoppered  flask,  of 
irom  ten  to  twelve  cubic  inches  capacity,  are  the  only  aecessarr  utensils. 

The  process  consists  in  introducing  Into  the  flask  from  forty  to  sixty 
grains  of  copper  turnings,  then  to  half  All  the  flask  with  distilled  water,  and 
to  fill  it  up  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  ammonia.  The  flask  thus  en- 
tirely filled  is  closed  with  the  stopper,  and  inverted  in  a  pneumatic  trough, 
taking  care  that  the  copper  turnings  are  not  deposited  on  the  orifice  of  the 
flask.  This  arrangement  being  completed,  measure  in  the  gmdoated  tube, 
previously  filled  with  water»  a  certain  volume  of  air,  and  by  means  of  a 
small  glass  funnel,  introduce  it  into  the  flask,  the  mouth  of  which  has  beeft 
opened  under  water.  This  being  accomplishedi  the  flask  is  again  to  be 
stopped,  removed  from  the  pneumatic  trough,  and  constantly  shaken  for 
eight  or  ten  minutes.  Tn  less  than  a  minute  or  two,  the  ammonia  wiU  a** 
aume  a  blueish  tint,  which  becomes  more  and  more  dark  as  the  ammonifr 
combines  with  the  binoxide  of  copper  formed.  This  blue  tint  soon  asseiBcs 
its  maximum  intensitV-,  in  operating  on  five  or  six  cuMe  indies  of  air :  tlie 
colour  then  becomes  bv  degrees  more  ftiint,  when  all  Ike  oxygen  of  the 
volume  of  air  which  has  been  operated  upon,  has  been  absorbed.  This 
gradual  decolouration,  which  tndrcates  the  termination  of  the  process,  ledae 
to  tlie  re-action  of  the  excess  of  copper  on  the  compound  of  ammonia  and 
binoxide,  which  is  transformed  into  a  coIouiIms  compound  of  ammonia  and 
protoxide. 

Having  proceeded  thus  far,  the  gaseous  residue  is  to  be  passed  again  into 
the  graduated  tube,  to  be  measured,  taking  the  precautions  indispensable  in 
these  operations.  In  several  experiments  in  which  I  have  employed  this 
process,  1  have  found  that  the  gaseous  residue,  after  the  action  of  the  copper 
end  ammonia,  has  not  contained  any  oxygen,  as  the  phosphorus  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  detecting  it,  has  not  shown  any  phosphorescence  in  the 
dark,  nor  produced  any  diminution  of  volume. 

The  volume  of  nitrogen  gas  determined  by  this  process  has  alwaye  bees 
two  or  three-tenths  of  a  degree  greater  than  that  obtained  bythe  action  of 
phosphorus  on  air.  The  proportion  has  been  : :  79 :  79.f  S.  This  last  num- 
ber, the  result  of  my  experiment,  approaches  very  near  to  79.17,  which 
Messrs.  Dumas  and  Boussingault  have  deduced  from  the  anidysis  of  air  by 
the  process  of  weighing. 

In  the  analysis  of  an  artificial  mixture,  composed  of  41.5  of  air,  and  57.5 
of  nitrogen  gas,  in  which  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  is  consequently  increaaeil 
to  90.{f ,  the  new  process  has  given  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  as  equal  to  90« 

The  simplicity  of  this  operation,  and  the  quickness  with  which  the  process 
ia  conducted,  will  no  doubt  cause  it  to  be  applied  under  many  circumstances. 
•^Comptu  lUndut. 
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TH&  ACIDS  CONTAINED  IN  THE  PINES. 

BT  K.  LAUBBIIT. 

^  Rkcknt  researches  hare  connnced  me  that  the  natural  acid  of  the  pines 
y^ihe  pwuiric  acid.  This  compound,  either  with  lapse  of  time,  or  from  the 
influence  of  certain  Ments.  is  transformed  into  two  isomeric  compounds, 
pmie  and  aylvic  ada»  It  is  erroneously  stated  in  treatises  on  ChemtBtry, 
that  sylric  acid  crystallises  in  qaadrilateral  Uhles.  lU  form  is  very  remark- 
able, and  offers  sufficient  means  at  once  to  recognise  this  acid  ;  the  crystals 
have  the  form  of  triangular  Ubles.  It  is  this  error  which  prevented  my 
recognising  the  identity  of  the  tylme  And  pyramaric  acids.  The  amorphous 
pmie  and  pymaric  acids  are  probably  identical  The  piaiie  and  sylvk  acids, 
which  are  met  with  in  the  resins  of  commerce,  are  the  result  of  modifications 
which  the  natural  or  pyrarie  acid  undergoes  with  the  lapse  of  time,  or  from 
the  influence  of  fire  or  of  light.— Ownpte*  Bendiu. 

ON  THE  SOLUBILITY  OF  OXIDE  OF  LEAD  IN  PURE  WATER. 

BT  £ZBirr.-COL.  PHILIP  TOBXX. 

In  the  PkUowphicdl  Magazime  for  August  1834, 1  pnbliihed  a  paper  on 
the  action  of  water  and  air  on  lead«  Some  of  the  principal  results  contained 
in  it  were  confirmed  by  Boosdorff  in  two  papers ;  he  found  that  7000  parts 
of  pure  wateril  free  from  access  of  carbonic  add  dissolved  one  of  oxide  of 
lead  I  my  experiments  gave  -ninth  to  ufajth.  Since  that  time  two  papers 
bare  appeared  on  the  same  subject,  one  by  Dr.  Christison*,  and  one  bj 
Mr.  R.  Phillips,  Jun.f  The  last-named  Chemist  considers  that  the  oxide  ctf 
lead  is  not  dissolved,  but  merely  mechanically  suspended  in  the  water, 
because  the  li<|uid  is  deprived  of  the  lesd  by  passing  it  through  a  paper  filter. 
It  is  to  this  opinion  that  I  propose  to  direct  attention  in  the  present  notice. 

The  faa  that  the  aqueous  solution  of  oxide  of  lead  would  not  pass  through 
a  filter  was  noticed  by  me  in  the  paper  already  referred  to  ',  but  as  the  action 
of  tests  on  the  li<]uid  was  just  what  one  observes  with  solutions  *,  ss  no  time 
allowed  for  subsidence  made  any  difference  in  these  appearances ',  as  the 
liquid  deposited  crystals  of  oxide  of  lead  not  only  on  the  lead  but  on  other 
bodies  ;  as  when  decomposed  by  the  voltaic  battery  it  gave  metallic  lead  at 
the  negative  pole,  and  peroxide  at  the  positive  j  I  did  not  consider  that  the 
stoppage  of  the  oxide  of  lead  by  the  filter  was  anjr  proof  of  its  not  being 
dissolved.  There  still  however  remains  this  question  to  be  answered, — In 
what  way  does  the  paper  act  in  retaining  the  oxide  1  and  I  think  that  the 
following  experiments  afford  an  answer  to  the  question. 

I  placed  some  clean  rods  of  lead  in  bottles  of  distilled  water  loosely 
stopped  ;  in  this  way,  after  removing  the  rods  of  lead,  I  obtained  a  clear 
liquid,  which,  when  tested  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  gave  a  deep  brown 
colour.  On  passing  this  liquid  through  a  double  filter,  which  had  been 
previously  washed  with  hot  distilled  water,  it  appeared  to  be  very  nearly 
deprived  of  lead  :  when  two  or  three  fluid  ounces  had  jpassed  through,  the 
filters  were  removed,  washed,  then  immersed  in  a  solution  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  again  washed  and  dried.  Some  torn  fragments  of  the  filters  were 
then  mounted  in  Canada  balsam  for  examination  by  the  microscope.  On 
examination  with  powers  of  from  150  to  400,  the  fibres  of  the  flax  composing 
the  paper  were  seen  to  be  browned,  and  in  many  instances  it  could  be  dis- 
tinctly observed  that  the  colouring  substance  occupied  the  interior  of  the 
liibular  fibre.  Now  it  is  sUted  by  Mr.  Crum  in  the  Phihsophical  Ma^eutM 
for  April,  1844,  that  cotton  wool  possesses  the  power  of  abstracting  the 
oxide  of  lead  from  its  solution  in  lime-water,  and  tiiat  this  property  is  made 
available  in  the  processes  for  dyeing  cotton  with  the  chromates.    I  found 

*  TVanmietkmM  of  Hi»  lUi^  Soeieiy  of  EdaUnargiL 
t  Pharmaceutical  Journal  fot  December,  1844. 
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that  on  filtermg  a  tolotion  of  oxide  of  lead  in  Ikne  water  tbrongh  a  tri|»Ie 
^ter,  that  whereas  the  original  solution  ^^are  a  deep  black  when  tested  by . 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,, the  01tered  liquid  gave  but  a  i)ule  brown;  and  it 
required  that  tJie  unaltered  Hquid  sbould  be  ^diluted  with  tbirtjr  Umef  it* 
volume  of  water  to  produce  the  aame  test  as  the  filtered. 

I  then  tried  tUe  elfept  of  iner^  iqunersion  of  the  paper  in  .the  aqueoua 
solutions  before  used.    A  bit  of  fiUerlngrpaper.  tenincbes  by  two  inches  wat 
boiled  in  distilled  water  and  then  put  into  an  ounce  pbi^  filled  with  the  aqueoua  . 
solution  ;  after  rewaii^ipg^x  hours  the.  liquid  was  poured  off  and  tested  : 
it  gave  a  ^ale  brown,  and  ii  required  tbfit  tt'ie  .  liquid  wbiob  bad  not  been  In 
contact  with  the  paper  sbould  be  diluted  wit,b  ten, tinges  Its  volume  of  wale«' 
to  produce  the  same  tint,     Tliis.  experiment  was  repeated  with  a  '^QQgqr 
solution  of  oxide  of  )ead  in  water,  the  water  W4^  poured  off  at  the  end  Af 
fonr  hours  ;  it  then  gave  apalebrown,  a«id  It^requir^d  t^at  tbe  or^iniil,Ij<^y^  . 
should  be  diluted  with  four  times  its  bulk  pf,  water  to  produce  ihe  i^sme 
Hot.    ^  fresb  portion  of  tbe  sam^  solution  was  tb^  poured  on  the  same 
piiper  and  feft  for  a  night ;  then,  on  testing^  the  liaiiia  gave  a  brown  tint», 
bsrely  perceptible^  and  It  required  that  tbe  origffial  liqiiid  sbould  be  diluted,' 
with  from  fifteen  to  twenty  times  its  volume  orwi^t^.r  to  produce  tbe  same. 

From  these  experiments  it  is  clear  that  tbe  eifect  in  question  is  dependent 
on  a  power  possessed  by  the  paper  in  common  with  several  ptlier  poropM 
bodies  and  .organized  fibres,  of  separating^  certain  substances  from  ihmv 
solutions,  a  power  sufficiently  well  known,  though  little  nnderstood**  ta 
considering  tbis  view  of  the  subject  in  the  present  instance,  there,  is  a  cir-J 
comstance  of  some  practical  importance  which  it  would  appear  oiigbi  to 
follow  ;  viz.,  that  after  the  fibres  of  tbe  paper  bad.  been  saturatied  with  U»e 
ojiide  of  lead,  then  this  substance  sboul4  pass  througb  in.  solution,  To 
ascertain  whether  this  was  the  case,  I  made  the  following  experiments :-~ 

I  obtained  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  oxide  ot  lead  by.  immersing  slips 
of  clean  lead  in  about  three  quarts  of  distilled  wate,rp  contained  in  a  twor 
necked  bottle*  through  which  oxygen  gas  was  passed  and  maintaiued  la 
contact  witbj  under  a  slight  pressure.  In  this  manner  t  procurea.  a  solution^ 
which,  wb,en  quite  clear  yielded  ^^tb  of  ignited  oxide  of  lead.  .A  filter  of 
paper  ra^ber  less  thaq  ^tb  of  an  inch  thick  luid  four  inches  in  diameter 
was  prepared  ai^d  wfisbf4  i.  tben«  by  fitting  into  one  of  tiie  two  necks  of  tli^ 
bottle  a  siphon  with  equallegs,  so  as  to  resemble  Gay-Lu88ac*8  apparatus  for 
washing  filters  (except  that  I  used  a  eontrivance  to  prevent  the  necessity  of 
tbe  air  supplied  tto  bottle  from  bubbling  tbrp^gh  the  spIytipQ)|  I  was  enabled 
to  allow  tbe  filtration  to  go  oh  witb  considerable  regularitv  for  ntiany  hours* 
The  first  portion  of  liquid  which  passed  tlirougfa  gave  a  pale  brbwn  when 
tested  ;  when  nine  fluid  ounces  had  passed  through  tbe  effect  was  tbe  same 
as  at  first,  and  a  portion  (a)  was  reserved  for.  fotare  oomparison.  Wfatn 
forty  flnkl  ounces  bad  passed  throvgh,  the  liquid,  wbich  was  qvlte  clear, 
gave  a  much  darker  tint  witb  the  test  than  any  which  had  prerkmsly  been 
obtnined  in  tbe  experiment  It  gave  a  tint  about  equal  to  that  giiren  wfth 
the  unfiltered  liquid  when  diluted  with  its  own  volume  of  WttUir ;  while  it 
(i.  ei  the  last  filtered  portkm)  required  to  he  dikited  with  twice  its  volume  «f . 
water  to  produce  the  same  tint  as  that  given  by  the  reserved  filtered  portion 
(a).  The  liquid  ROW  passed  through  the  filter  TCvy  slowly;  it  was  tested 
again,  when  eight  more  flnid  ounces  bad  passed  throngh)  wifli  the  aaaae 
result  as  before,  except  that  the  tint  was  a  trifle  darkee. 

Tbis  experiment  suffieieatly  shows  that  the  effieet  contemplated  doesocear^ 
and  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  trust  to  tbe  action  of  a  filter  t»  separate  exMe 
of  lead  from  wateirfor  ah  unlimited  tMii«.-^ilffNiotrs  of  the  <^umital  Scdety* 

*  The  effective  filter  mentibned  in  D».  Ctark's  Notice,  psfs  384,  isibnDfld 
of  well- washed  sand,;  and  has  been  in  ase  during  ttp«l?e  meilhs  without  a»y 
apparent  dhsittBtmn  of  povnw 
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NEW  fSOCBSS  FOR  t?AR«OMIG  OKI I>B»  m 

BT  X.  PZLHOL* 

Ik  a  memoir  recently  paMisbed  on  lactic  acid^  M.  Peloose  bas  pointed  oat 
tlie  following  cnrioas  reaction  : — ^If  a  mixture  be ,  made  of  Uct(c  acid  andf 
concentrated  sulpbtiric  acid,  tbe  latter  being  in  great  excess,  and  the  mixture 
slightlv  warmed,  an  abundant  disengagement  of  pare  carbonic  oxide  will 
take  place. 

Considering  tbe  similarity  of  composition  wbfch  exists  between  lactic  acfd 
and  sugar,  I  tliougbt  it  not  imnossib'le  that  a  similar  reaction  might  take 
ptace  if  sugar  were  substituted  for  lactic  acid. 

The  fbrmula  for  crystallized  cane  sugar,  is  Cm  Bu  On,  while  that  for  two 
atOips  of  lactic  acid  is  Cu  Hu  0».  Thus,  if  from  the  elements  of  two  atoms 
of  lactic  acid,  tbe  elements  of  one  atom  of  watef  be  subtracte<^  there  will 
remain  the  formula  for  crvstalTized'cane  sugar. 

If  it  be  admitted  wicli  M.  Guertn  Varey,  that  the  formula  for  anhydrous 
sugar  of  fecnla  is  Cn  H12  Ois,  ft  wouM  appear  that  two  atoms  of  lactic  acid 
contain  exactly  the  elements  of  one  atom  of  anhydrous  starch  sugar. 

I  treated  twentv  gram'uyes  (^08  grains.  Troy)  of  cane  sugar  with  eighty 
grammes  (12S?  grains,  Troy)  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  a  matras  |^ 
tbe  mixture  being  kei^t  slightly  heated,  a  brisk  reaction  !s  soon  manifested^ 
an  abundant  disengagement  of  gas  takes  place,  the  mass  swells  up,  becomes 
blackened,  and  ultimately  nearly^solid ;  the  operation  is  now  to  be  stopped, 
I  collected  in  this  way  about  two  /t£res  (3{  pints  imperial)  of  gas. 

This  gas  consisted,  as  far  as  I  could  determine  by  the  analysis  I  made,*of 
a  mixture  of  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide,  the  carbonic  acid  constituting 
about  One-fifth  part  in  rolume,  bat  the  composition  of  the  mixture  raries 
somewhat  with  each  operation. 

The  ^as  when  depHred  of  ttie  carVynfc  atid  by  Washing  ft  with  lime  water, 
vi  colourless,  and  produces  no  reaction  on  'litmus  paper,  ft  Is  decomposed 
at  a  red  heat  by  potassium,  wblcb  absoi-bs  oxygen,  and  causes  a  deposit  of 
charcoal ;  it  bums  with  a  pure  blue  flame;  I  hare  determined  by  endiometrle 
analysis  that  it  CQnsfsts  merety  of  carbonic  oxide. 

Sn^r  of  starch  and  fecula  alToni  sfmllar  results.  As  wHl  be  seen,  tbe 
reaction  of  snlpfiiirio  acid  on  sugar  or  on  starch  difTers  from  that  of  the 
same  licid  on  lactic  acid,  for  with  the  latter,  pure  carbonic  oxide,  unmixed  with 
cai1!>onlc  acid  is  obtained,  but  the  separation  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  so  easy, 
that  considerations  of  economy  would  always  indicate  the  nse  of  sugar.—- 
Jinamal  de  FHarmacie,  ' 

NOTE  ON  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  PHOSPHORIC  ACID  IN  THE 
JDEEP-WELt.  WATER  OF  IHE  LONDOJJT  JBASIN, 

BZ  TBOIUS  OR4HAV,  ESq.,  F.B.S« 

Tflt6  water  is  obtained  on  piercing  tke  London  clay,  wbkh  forms  sn  im«> 
perriouB  bed,  generally  exceeding  tOO  fleet  in  thicHnes8«  aB4  flows  frost 
fisrares  in  4be  sobjaceiit  ckalki.  U  is  always  highly  S9ft  and  aUcalwe,  and 
rttmrkahlft  for  tbe  predo^iinanoe  of  sod*  salts  over  earUiy  saMS'  amosg  ils 
solid  ooostilec0is.  I  have  never  found.  iS  to  contain  a  sensible  qeeoltty  of 
pUaslivalthongli  salts  of  tbe  regouble  aUali  sppwr  among  the  conltitttents 
of  Use  water  of  tbe  deep  Artesian  weU  of  Greneile. 

Wlien  eraporated  eonsiderably*  a  ssnaH  deposit  takes  pleee  in  the  London 
det»  wall  walesf  wdMoh  consists  ehiefly  of  mrbooate  an4  pbotphate  of  limcw 
Tbe  remaining  liquid  gsres  wtcb  nitrate  of  siWec  a  precipitate  of  chloride 
and  carbonate  of  ailrer,  whieli  is  while  witlioot  any  shnde  of  ydlow  %  but  if 
a  portion  of  the  water,  amonnttng  to  an  ounce  or  two»  be  evaporated  to 
diyneaS'in  a  platlnmn  capaole*  irithoni  vsmovinc  tbe  precipitate^  and  tfie 
beat  saerwards  continned  so  as  to  raise  tbe  temperatare  of  tbe  resulting 
diy  ssUnn  matter  |o  lomr  rcdoesB,  then,  on  vedissoiving  by  distilled  water, 
and  adding  jiitrale. of  silver*  a  precipitate  is  obtained,  in  wbieh  tbe  yelk»w 
colour  of  the  phosphate  of  silver  is  very  peseepSibre.    Tlie  enitby  piiof 
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pbate  is  decoinpoMd  by  ignition  witli  the  allctUae  belonging  to  the  water, 

and  the  solnble  phosphate  of  soda  is  prodnced. 
The  following  are  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  the  water  from  the  deep 

well  in  the  brewery  of  Messrs.  Combe  and  Delafield,  Long  Acre.    An 

imperial  gallon  of  the  water  contained  56.45  grains  of  solid  matter,  100 

parts  of  which  gare-*- 

Carbonate  of  soda.,*««..M'... «• 20.70 

Sulphate  of  soda  , ..^ 42.94 

Chloride  of  sodium    22.58 

Carbonate  of  lime 10.96 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 1.92 

Pliosphateof  lime ,....^... 0,34 

Phosphate  of  iron 0.43 

Silica  0.T9 

10a66 
The  growth  of  green  conferra  in  this  water  is  extremely  rapid,  and  occa- 
sions inconrenience  when  the  water  is  kept  in  open  tanks.  It  is  «  subject 
perhaps  worthy  of  inquiry,  whether  the  ralue  of  some  waters  for  irrigation 
may  not  depend  upon  their  containing  phosphoric  acid,  this  constftoent 
baying  hitherto  been  generally  orerlooked  in  waters.— -JlfaMcrff  cf  Cfte  CAe* 
mhai  Sociify. 

RSVIBW8. 

M£moirb  bur  l'Ergot  ou  Sbigle,  et  sur  quelques  Agames  qui 
invent  Parasites  sur  les  Epis  de  eette  Chiale.  Par  A.  L.  A. 
P^B.  Premier  Memoire.  Strasbourg.  [Memoir  ok  the 
Ergot  of  Rte,  and  on  some  of  the  Parasitic  Agamia  which 

?irou}  on  the  spike  of  the  Rye.] 
N  noticing  the  present  memoir  of  the  celebrated  French 
cryptogamic  botanist,  Fie,  we  think  we  shall  best  consult  the 
advantage  of  our  readers  by  confining  our  notice  of  his  work  to 
the  opinions  which  he  advocates  respecting  the  nature  and  origia 
of  ergot ;  —  opinions  which  we  believe  to  be  in  opposition  to 
those  generally  entertained  by  naturalists  in  this  country. 

Ergot,  according  to  F^e,  consists  of  two  distinct  and  readily 
separable  parts :  one  is  external,  and  constitutes  the  fungus  called 
by  Liveiill  sphacelia ;  the  other  is  internal,  and  is  a  patholo*^ 
gical  production,  being  the  altered  caryopsis,  or  young  fruit : 
this  is  termed  by  F^  the  nosocarya  (firom  pwrov  a  disease^  and 
Kapvov  a  nut). 

The  sphacelia  is  composed  of  filaments  and  sporidia,  formiDfi| 
a  thin  layer  applied  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  disorganised 
ovary.  This  layer  is  superficial,  violet,  and  adherent  to  its  sup- 
port, from  which,  however,  it  may  be  partially  removed  by 
water.  The  sporidia  are  found  accumulated  in  the  ovarian  box 
detached  from  its  base,  and  become  terminal :  to  this  part  Fee 
applies  the  name  of  sacculus. 

The  sacculus,  like  the  rest  of  the  sphacelia,  consists  of  tissues 
and  sporidia.  The  upper  part  has  also  hairs,  which,  in  the  nor- 
mal state,  crown  the  ovary :  this  part  is  only  moderately  altered. 
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and  it  18  the  only  one;  the  tissue  is  hexagonaK  and  is  preseired 
intact.  Beneath  this  tissue  is  found  the  thailus  of  the  fungus^ 
composed  of  very  slender,  colourless,  somewhat  undulated,  very 
slightly  branched  filaments,  which,  when  magnified  250  times* 
do  not  appear  to  be  jointed.  This  sacculus  is  dirty  white, 
adheres  feebly  to  the  noeocarya,  and  supports  itself  merely  by  a 
small  number  of  prolongations,  the  points  of  insertion  of  which 
can  be  readily  perceived.  When  we  place  it  in  contact  with 
water,  and  remove  the  sporules  by  this  liquid,  there  remains  only 
a  fibrous  somewhat  spongy  mass,  composed  of  the  fungic  tissue, 
and  of  the  tissue  of  the  epicarp,  which  has  been  raised,  and  more 
or  less  completely  destroyed.  If  we  carefully  remove  the  en- 
velope of  the  sacculus,  we  find  that  it  contains  a  sporulescent, 
very  resisting,  eerebriform,  or  slightly  yellow  mass  exclusively 
formed  of  sporidia.  This  part  is  called  the  glomus.  The  sac- 
culus is  not  an  essential  part»  since  it  is  not  found  in  the  ergots 
of  all  glumaceouB  plants. 

The  fibrous  texture  of  the  ergot  is  entirely  composed  of  fila- 
ments' dfsposed  longitudinally  :  these  are  very  firm,  and  olive- 
coloured  ;  and  are  placed  on  an  external  tissue  of  the  nosocarya, 
which  acts  as  a  ttroma  or  support*  They  receive  in  their  meshes 
a  certain  number  of  sporidia  and  of  rounded  monadic  [mona" 
cfotres]  bodies,  which  cover  its  entire  surface,  and  thus  form  a 
continuous  layer,  separable,  towards  the  base  of  the  ergot,  as  a 
delicate  membrane. 

If  we  imagine  the  sphacelia  to  be  entirely  detached  from  the 
nosocar^,  we  should  have  a  sort  of  fine,  violet,  continuous 
sheath,  terminated  by  a  kind  of  small  pocket :  the  form  of  the 
sheath  would  necessarily  be  that  of  the  body  which  supported  it. 

The  sporidia  are  found  exclusively  in  the  sphacelia  ;  no  trace 
of  them  existing  in  the  nosocarya.  They  are  elliptical,  semi- 
transparent,  and  present,  sometimes  at  tlieir  centre,  sometimes 
at  their  extremities,  two  small  globular  points,  which  are  fre- 
quently very  apparent.  Their  size  is  very  uniform.  They  are 
endowed  with  movement. 

A  considerable  number  of  monadic  corpuscules  of  variable 
diameter,  but  in  general  very  small,  is  found  mixed  with  the 
sporidia,  and  occupying  the  mass  of  the  nosocarya.  They  are 
mobile,  but,  unlike  the  sporidia,  they  merely  execute  movements 
of  rotation  confined  to  an  ellipse' having  a  very  short  locus* 

The  nosocarya  constitutes  the  mass  of  the  ergot  whose  form  it 
necessarily  has.  It  is  traversed  by  a  small  number  of  perpen- 
dicular, moderately  branched  minute  veins.  Under  the  fungie 
tissue  of  the  sphacelia  is  a  cellular  tissue  with  polymorphous 
meshes,  which  can  be  readily  isolated.  This  tissue  extends  to 
the  interior,  and  forms  a  loose  network,  in  the  midst  of  which 
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ftre  found  BoAie^r^his  of  keu]^,  alli^r^*,  aihd -ndt  c6At^tied^  in 
the  fusiform'  cells'  iti  whn;l)  i^  fb\)tkl  thefeeiila  of  the  )>er?spemi 
in  a  healthy  state.  Those  grains  of  fecula  which  have  lost  their 
difataeteriiEttic  ipfopettiM  afre  accomptttii^'  Vkb  «iik  imnnehse 
quantity  of  mobile  monadic  corpuscules,  the  movement  of  WhicH 
n  at  times  so  remaHcable,  tt)<at  the  granular  mass  appears  e»  if 
trembling.  Aft^  desiccation  the  movenhetitrrecommettce/aiid 
80  on  asof^en  as  the  corpuscles  are  dried  y  in  wludicircuiinstanee 
they  differ  frotti  true^  iafi^soria,  which,  ntytwithstan<lrng  w^tiat  b^ft 
beei^  writlien  t^'the  contmiy,  alwa^^s  die  Vt^ben  the  water  in  irbich 
they  lived  has evafpoifated.'  ^      ' 


»ro.3. 


•Pro. » 


cular  section  of  a>i 

ergot  magnified,    a 

tbe  antmrnit  of  the, . 

aaceulut,    crowned 

with  Hairs,  whieUyin 

the    nonjiuU    9tate, 

lire  found   on  the 

npper>  -prntol  the 

ovary;  b  Ussoe  of 

tiie  saeeuiusi  ethe 

Ifafawirfprolojugar. 

tions  by  the  aid  of 

which  the  aaeetHtu  MhMM  1o  the  M*»ee»ifm  ;  e  nJb^ 

rior  layer  of  sporidia  belai^g1|ig  to  t^  spl^KjBlla;^ 

fnngoid   filaments    constituting  fhe   thanus  of  th« 

■phaceUa ;  f  tbenaae  which*  conititatai^hc  ms^tf^^ 

It  is  trayersed  by  veir  distinct  small  veins;  «-/  refer 

to  the  sphacellai  f  to  fie  nosockrya. 

Fi 08.  a  and  s.-*^aeeutus  detnehied  fcom  Vbp  ergot 
and  magniAed  8U  tim^. 

The  nasoearya  k  h»rdy  and  juAtiBei 
^    ,    the  name  of  sclerotium^  whieh  the  entire 

inv^  -f  \m\^'1  ^§ot  bears.  Pt  is  whites^  somelimee 
!;i)fpf?^li  ill'^'l  •  spotted  with  -very  pale- vielet,  or  even 
lill^l^  I'J^M  5'*®y*'*'*5  '^  »«  inodorous,  and  has  JitUe 
(im^hk^,  %0d^  Uita,  ^U  hrealri  thnrt  and  with  nfliy» 
('  1^/'  and  remains  in  >vater  without  either 
losing  oV  gaining  in  bulk,  but  H  becomes 
soft: ;  it  presents  everywhere  apparent  veini,  espeeially  wjien  the 
ergot  has  been  put  in  contacltr  with  a  liquid. 

The  bodiies  -  liualogous  to  giobvles  which  are  found  in  th« 
ftotoearifay  estist  in  f^cnla^  tod  authors  think  that  tbe^  are  vttf 
small  moleeules  of  fecula  <Raspail).  Is  this  assertion  true  ? 
Are  not  these  bodies  analogous  to  those  of  Kgntne?:  , 

ii , 1 .-iJ- r**U^ ^^^ ^ .-^— — ^   T"      ■■ ■ T 

*  In  a  note  at  the  end  tit  theM^nroir  the  aaHior  conrcsetsthb  ftUtemeDl; 
end  ebterr^s  that  the  hlteeed  grains  of  fecula  nborc  teUmd  to,  hwe  si^ffisK«4 
«  v«ry  profonnd  aberation,:  and.  strictly  sp^aVing,  bare  clianged  their 
nature,  for  iodine  prodiJces  no  effect  on  the  nosocarya,  Moreoter,  thtse 
altered  grains  are  rery  f^w  in  flnmber;  and  er^n  a  trace  c^f  them  is  tiot  foani 
in  some  ergots. 
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.  TraQM  of  tbe  pecisp^n^^uid  of  tba  embryo  bay«  be^n  io  vaia 
aought  for  in  ,the  m(^seo^rlfa  botb  exteraaUj  afid  iDt^maUy  :  th«j 
bave  disappeared. 

It  is  diffifult  to^letennine  wbfit  part  of  Ibe. .embryo  .«a$  firat 
afieeted* 

The  viacid  liquor  which  flows  from,  the*  diaeased  overy  ia  not 
Ibe  naseeo.t  fuuigusi  but  oomet  from  it*  The  psrisperm  of  the 
ovary. ia  auboulted.to  a  morbid  acUoii  which  qb^gea.  it  in  ita 
elementa,  very  nearly  aa  dp^  the  act  of  gfermuiation. 

The  i^A<zc^{ta,if  aa  entpphyte  funguaybut  cauoot,  be  placed 
among  the  Coniomycetes  of  Fries.  It:iiM^.  b^  put  canofig/tbe 
Hyphomycetes,  though,  if  the  nosocarya  be  regarded  aa  part  of 
the  fungus,  the  tribe  SdMottscei  (of  the  suborder  Hymeno- 
mycetea,  will  claim  it). 

It  ia  net,  as  Fries  asserts,  a  fungus  proceeding  to  distomraatioii 
by  rupture  of  the  hyonenium.  The  sporules  are  d^persed  by 
rain  or  by  alternati()ns  of  drtness  and  moisture  pf  the  sacculus, 
and  perhaps  by  a  kihd  of  eodosiBOse. 

Fee  is  ^i^posed  |b  believe  that  the  medicinaV  activity  of  ergot 
resides  !n  its  entire  mais,  that  is,  in  both  ^hacelid  and  nosocarya. 
The  relative,proportioa  of  these  two  parts  to  each  other  are  as 
one  to  thirty,  and,  therefore,  the  proportion  of  the  sphacelia  in 
a  few  grains  of  ergot  is  too  small  to  lead  us  to  supp<»e  that  it  ia 
exclusively  the  active  principle. 

The  preceding  is  a  brief  abstract  of  M.  F4e*s  opinions  re- 
garding the  nature  of  ergot.  We  confess  a  careful  perusal  of 
bis  memdirha3  not  made  us  ooaveits  to  his  views.  We  believe 
he '  has  in  several  ioatartces  totally  mistaken  the  nature  of  the 
orgaaa  the  struotureof  which  he  has  investigated*  This  we  think 
is  particttUuiyi  the  jcase .  with  >the  .part  whidi  he  calls  the  funpia 

SECURE  ov  Illicit  spirtt  op  nitrb. 

A  Teg«lanr  system  of  fraud  baa  for  so«ie  lime  .past  beeo  psac* 
lised  by  certain  makto  oi  sweet  spirit  of  aitre*  who  have  beea 
seMing  it  at  a  price  considerably  b^low  tlie  cost  of  the  ingredients 
from  wliichit  is  j^rapartd^  Mr«  Davi#k  on^  of  the  detective 
officers  of  the  Eacise*' seised  jti  July  last:  aho^  1,000  g^Honc 
of  spirits  of  wine  at  a  complete  and  extensively  fitted  illegal 
distillery,  in  the  Grlobe  Road,  Stepney ;  and,  by  documents  there 
Iband^  a  eloe  wea  obtained  to  a  large,  quantity  of  spirit  which 
had  been  previously  removed*  He  traced  the  spirit  to  vaiiows 
jiouses,  and  discovered  that  Saytey  BrtMfiers,  of  Globe  Road, 
were  identical  wth  Perkeley  audf  Co:,  of  Holloway  Road,  who 
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had  be^n  detected  in  similar  practices  last  year.  Subsequently 
he  seized  in  the  premises  of  Mr*  Firmin,  of  Rupert  Street, 
fifty-seven  carboys,  containing  eighteen  gallons  each>  of  spirits  of 
nitre,  and  thirty-six  empty  carboys,  vrhich  he  identified  as  having 
come  from  the  same  source.  On  the  premises  of  Foot  and  Co.^ 
of  Battersea,  he  found  nineteen  carboys ;  and  at  Price's,  nine 
carboys.  In  the  stable  of  a  man  named  Smith,  in  the  Maze, 
Tooley  Street,  he  found,  concealed  in  the  straw, 'ten  carboys, 
and  two  casks  of  molasses.  At  Gray's  stables,  St,  John's  Wood 
Road,  he  found  ten  carboys.  At  Mr.  Hastle's,  of  Wapping,  he 
also  found  twelve  carboys.  The  total  amount  seized,  exclusive 
of  the  duty,  is  valued  at  above  £2,000. 

It  having  been  ascertained  that  some  of  the  spirit  had  been 
sent  to  Birmingfaam,  orders  were  sent  to  the  officers  in  the  dis- 
trict, who  seiz^  a  quantity  amounting  to  about  150  gallons. 

ITINERANT  QUACK  DOCTOBS. 

A  Correspondent  at  Oldham  in  ccynfirmatioii  of  oor  statements  reapeeting 
this  genus,  has  sent  ns  an  aooount  of  tfarae  iHio  infest  his  naighbouihood. 
John  Baizatt,  fonnerly  a  wooUen-draper,  resides  at  Oldham,  and  has  a  huge 
practice  as  a  quack  doctor.  He  visits  Todmorden  once  a  ^vreek,  Manchester 
and  Middleton  once  a  week.  He  boasts  of  having  more  patients  than  any 
four  surgeons,  and  calls  himself  **  Jack  at  the  last  pinch,"  stating,  that  he  is 
generally  sent  for  when  other  doctors  hare  given  up  the  case  as  lost*- Joseph 
Sunderland  liyes  at  Oldham,  and  attends  Rochdale  market  on  Mondays,  and 
Ashton  Market  on  Saturdays.  His  stock  consists  chiefly  of  herbs,  and  he 
has  a  pUl  called  **  black  pill "  or  **  pill  Joe,**  with  which  he  does  great  ezecu« 
tion. — Richard  Karwooa  Jadcson  Pit,  styles  himself  a  corer  of  all  sorts  of 
tiloers,Bore  legs,  tumours,  swellinga,buzn8,  rheumatism,  &lg^  by  his  wonder- 
ful black  ointment,  and  pufis  his  salprunella  balls  as  **  The  real  China  balls : 
**  the  blacks  have  to'dive  into  the  sea  to  get  them  off  the  rocks — a  certaia  cure 
*  for  toothache,  &c."* 

Mr.  Duggaid,  of  Hereford,  has  sent  us  a  hand-bill  of  Dr.  Greeres,  who 
diyides  his  fayours  between  Hereford,  Worcester,  and  Cheltenham,  having  a 
stall  in  the  market  of  each  place.  He  practises  as  a  wonn-destroyer,  bleeds 
and  draws  teeth,  and  undertakes  the  cure  of  all  disorders.  He  persuades 
his  yictinis  that  it  is  absolutelj  secesaaiy  ''to  let  blood  overy  spring  and 
fall." 

Another  CoraespandeBt  iafbrms  us,  that  at  Stalybridge,  near  Manchester, 
there  are  seyeral  persons  calling  themselves  Druggists,  who  have  left  the 
mills,  and  commenced  business  without  any  education  or  apprenticeship.  It 
is  these  persons  who  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  sale  of  Godfrey's  Cordial 
for  Children.  We  hare  lecMved  a  hand-bill  of  Dr.  Eyres,  of  Stodqpoit 
-who  commences  by  stating  that  **  Certain  itinerant  persons  are  going  about 
oflfering  to  vend  spurious  medicine  for  the  destroying  of  worms,  &c.  Dr. 
Eyres  respectfully  cautions  the  ii^bitants  of  Stockport  against  purchasing 
such  TRASH,"  and  then  in  strong  terms  recommends  his  own.  He  is  to  be 
consulted  daily  at  Stockport,  except  on  Tuesday,  when  he  risits  Macclesfield. 
He  subjoins  a  list  of  thirty-eight  disorders,  which,  as  wellas  "  all  other  diseases 
incident  to  the  human  frame,"  he  undertakes  to  cure. 

From  the  &ct8  which  we  haye  already  collected  on  this  subject,  it  appeals 
that  the  practice  of  these  impostors  is  carried  on  to  a  fearftd  extent  in  moSt 
country  towns. 
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CsttttoR.— A  Correspondent  mentions  another  instance  of  a  costom  to 
'which  we  have  alluded  on  a  former  occasion,  in  pushing  the  sale  of  new 
fro^prietaiy  viedicinBS.  The  paxty  interested  inqmres  for  the  artielev  at 
wreml  shops,  and  orders  it  to  be  procnredi  but  does  not  call  again.  In  this 
manner  our  Correspondent  became  the  possessor  of  a  bottle  of  Hill's 
Essence  of  Copaiba  and  Cubeb^  which  is  left  on  his  hands. 

"  JuyBMis." — ^Alkalies  throw  down  camphor  from  its  scdution  in  water» 
which  will  account  for  the  white  flocculent  precipitate  in  the  case  alluded  to, 
—(2.)  Mineral  or  coal  naphtha  is  one  of  the  best  eoWents  for  Indian-rubber. 

L.  A.  P.  S* — See  the  above.    Pyroxilic  spirit  will  not  answer  the  purpose. 

**  Chondrimb." — (I.)  It  is  probable  that  the  nitric  acid  was  not  of  the 
Tight  strength,  which  would  accoimt  for  the  whole  of  the  silrer  not  being 
dissolved  in  the  process  alluded  to.*-(2.}  Pure  sulphate  of  iron  should  be 
used  in  forming  the  antidote  for  prussic  acid  recommended  by  Messrs.  Smidi. 
^3.}  Chondnne. 

B.  B* — When  elixir  of  vitriol  is  ordered  in  a  prescription,  add  salpk* 
aromat  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopcsia  should  be  used*  n^di  is  very 
similar  to  the  obsolete  formula  of  P.  ll,  1745. 

M.  P.  S.  r  Liverpool).— (L.)  Essence  of  dill,  cinnamon,  &c,  for  medicine 
efaests,  may  be  made  in  the  same  manner  as^essence  of  peppermint,  by  mixing 
the  essential  oil  with  spirit  They  will  however  oocasioBi  a  turbidness  on 
dilatien  with  watez>-(2.}  We  axe  not  aegwaintsd  with  the  iwMuring  of  the 


A.  P.  S.-<-The  Pharmac^OBia  c^ves  foil  instnictidns  fbr  testing  hydro- 
cyanic add. 

W.  H.  F.  should  apply  to  an  analytical  Chemist,  endosing  a  fee. 

D.  D.  S.— ^1.)  Although  the  addition  of  pulvis  acacia  to  the  g^uaiacum 
mixture  alluded  to  might  make  a  more  elegant  compound,  we  cannot  sanction 
any  deviation  from  the  instructions  of  medical  men  in  such  cases. — (2.)  Oss 
according  to  tiie  Pharmacopoeia,  means  lOosa  We  are  aware  that  some 
medical  men  have  not  adopted  the  imperial  pint  In  cases  of  doubt,  appli- 
cation should  be  made  to  tne  prescriber. — (3.)  We  have  already  given  as  a 
formula  for  mistura  salina,  lemon  juice  saturated  with  carbonate  of  potash, 
and  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water. 

•*  Lrx." — We  cannot  pretend  to  invent  a  theory  re8]pecting  the  modus 
operandi  of  light  in  causmg  decompositions  and  combinationB. 

J.  W. — The  eifects  alluded  to  on  adding  sulnhuric  add  to  oil  of  bitter 
almonds,  are  well  known  and  described  in  most  cnemical  works. 

**  Imquisitob." — Hydrated  'peroxide  of  iron  may  be  obtained  by  adding 
ammonia  in  excess  to  a  solution  of  the  chloride  or  any  other  per-salt  of  iron. 

"Pbotos."-- Essence  of  Yanilla  is  merely  a  strong  tinctnre  made  with 
rectified  ^irit 

A.P.S.  (Ryde). — ^The  crystals  sie  hydrated  sulphate  of  lime,  and  probably 
arise  from  the  oxidation  of  sulphnrets. 

£.  W. — ^We  cannot  ghre  a  ledpe  for  nridnlsted  drops. 

J.  F* — ^Kitrate  'of  silver,  nitric  add,  acetic  add,  chromic  add,  caustic 
potash,  and  other  caustics  are  often  used  for  removiiig  warts.  Sal  ammoniac 
rubbed  on  the  wart  twice  a  day,  is  a  very  safe  remedy. 

Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  C.  S.  D.  STSWAan.  and  ZZZZ  give  the  following  fonnulA 
for  writing  on  zinc  labels  in  answer  to  C.  J.  of  Birkenhead : — Verdigris  3it 
Hydroohlorate  of  ammonia  Si*  Lamp  Black  3ss,  Water  5z.    M. 
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Z. — p .)  W6  cannot  recommend  a  remedy  for  a  red  face^— (2.)  See  fhe 
Notice  inside  the  cover. 

**  AicATOB  SciB|f  cue."— -The  powder  told  oxkder  the  nave  of  salt  of  lemona» 
fi>r  takitig  out  ink  etinna,  ia  anade  irilili  equal  parti  of 'oreaa  of  tartar  and  salt 
of  aorreL— Scouring  drope,  vol.  ir,  p.  34(>— Bandoline,  voL  iii.  page  94 

"  Ttro."— -We  hare  freauently  had  occasion  to  allude  to  the  subject  of 
late  hours,  and  re^^t  the  diffioulty.  which  exiats  iU'  effscUng  a  leformation. 
At  the  same  time;  our  opinion  remains  unaltered  that  this  difficult}r  cannot 
be  surmounted  by  the  means  proposed.  The  case  of  the  Drapers  is  not  in 
all  respects  parallel  with  that  of  the  Chemists.  It  would  be  more  easy  to 
induce  the  public  to  purchase  clothing  within  reasonable  hours,  than  to 
prevail  upon  patients  to  be  ill  at  such  times  only  as  may  suit  the  conyenience 
of  the  Chemists. 

Mr.  W.  King  and  Mr.  Lathbury,  of  Liyerpool,  and  Mr.  Barkley,  of  Little 
Tower  Street,  London,  recommend  in  strong  terms  the  membrane  capsules, 
described,  page  257,  as  being  superior  in  efficacy  to  those  in  common  use,  and 
nuch  less  disagreeable. 

^  Scotia,^  alluding  to  the  effect  of  essential  oils,  kreosote,  Scc^  on  oxide 
of  silyer,  mentions  the  fact  that  a  mass  made  with  this  substance  and  con- 
aerye  of  roses  frequently  undergoes  spontaneous  combustion ;  but  that  this 
does  not  take  place  when  liquorice  powder  and  mucilage  are  used  as  ihb 
rehicle.  TWe  haye  observed  the  circumstance  alluded  to,  and  have  known 
a  box  of  pills  to  ignite  spontaneously  to  the  astonishment  of  the  patient] 

T.  T.  (Bedale)  inquires  (1.)  Whether  a  female  can  take  an  apprentice? 
and  if  a  young  man  bound  to  a  female  can  be  admitted  as  an  Aasociate  f 
nfes.]— <2.)  No  person  can  be  admitted  as  an  Associate  without  passmg 
&e  examination ;  see  Vol.  ii.  No.  8. — (3*)  The  dote  of  Uq*  opU  sed.  is  the 
same  as  that  of  laudanum. 

G.  H.  S.  The  Pharmaeopcna  UnwerBoUi^  an  En^ish  translation  of  which 
has  been  published  by  Dr.  Rennie,  answers  to  the  description  given. 

W.  G.  K.,  A.P.S. — ^We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  such  "work. 

"Noyus  Socnrs/'  and  X.  L.  Tw-Fownes^a  Manual,  or  Graham* 9  EkmenU 
of  Chemistry  ;  Pereira'e  Elements  of  Materia  Medica,  or  7Tiomson*a  or 
VkrUtison's  Du^yensatory ;  Philip's  Translation  of  the  Pharmaeopcna  j 
Lindley's  Elements  ofBAaMty^  Selecta  ^  Prescriptis. 

M.P.S.  (Oxford  Street).— We  understand  the  new  edition  of  GraifM 
Svppkment  is,  in  great  part,  printed,  and  will  soon  be  ready  for  publication. 
It  has  been  entirely  rewritten  and  much  enlarged. 

^  EooKXT.*'— A  translation  into  English  of  Rose's  work  on  Chemkal 
Analysis,  somewhat  abridged,  was  published  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Griffin, 
of  Glasgow.  It  is  now  out  of  print,  but  may  be  occasionally  met  with  at  the 
aecond-hand  book-stalls     There  is  a  Frenda  edition  of  the  woik  at  laige. 

"  JuYBNis.''— (1.)  Yes.— (9.)  See  the  answer  to  "  Novus  Socius"  above* 

Advertisements  to  Mr.  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho* 
Instructions  from   Memben  and  Associates,  respecting   the 

transmission  of  the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  17,  Bloomsbary 

Square,  before  the  20th  of  the  month. 
Other  Communications  to  The  Editor,  338,  Oxford  Street^ 

before  the  20th  of  the  month. 
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ON  THE 

COMPILATION  OF  A  NATIONAL  PHARMACOPCEIA. 

*'  Attamen  paulum  progressiB,  nora  difficultas  orta  est ;  tiquidem  Pliar- 
naacopceiam*  noa,  vl  ante,  LoodioeoaeiB)  renUm  BritAnnkam  confioere 
Toluimus,  qu«  scilicet  Scotiam,  HiberniaBique,  cum  Aoglii  simul  com- 
plecteretor.  Hinc  g^tis  utriusqiie  Academias  in  consilium  Tocare  nccesae 
nilt ;  quod  cum  ex  focis  tarn  longuiquis  yix,  autne  Tiz.  fieri  posset,  tandem 
negotio  incepto  desistere  coacti  sumus."* — Pharmacopteia  Londinensis, 

We  belieye  the  above  is  the  only  instance  in  which  an  attempt 
has  been  officially  made  to  unite  the  three  Pharmacopoeias  into 
one ;  although  private  correspondence  has  at  various  times  been 
commenced  with  this  object.  The  distance  between  the  three 
capitals  was  the  assigned  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  attempt ;  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  other  obstacles  existed.  We  have  been 
told  that  the  Dublin  College,  having,  at  the  time  the  propositioa 
was  first  made,  recently  printed  a  large  edition  of  their  Pharmaco- 
poeia, was  unwilling  either  to  indemnify  the  publisher,  or  to  inflict 
upon  him  the  injury  which  he  would  have  sustidned  by  the  sacnfice 
of  his  stock  on  handf  in  the  event  of  the  work  being  superseded.  The 
Ikiinburgh  College  evhiced  a  disposition  to  amalgamate,  and  a 
deputation  came  to  London  to  confer  with  the  Pharmacopoeia 
committee  then  in  operation.  At  one  time  hopes  were  entertained 
that  this  negociation  weuld  have  been  sueeessful,  but  it  was  found 
80  diflicult  to  consolidate  the  various  opinions,  and  reconcile  the 
local  prejudices  in  favour  of  accustomed  formulae,  that  the  attempt 
was  ultimately  abandoned  as  fntitless. 

The  distance  between  London  and  Edinburgh  no  doubt  mate- 
rially increased  the  difficulty  of  performing  the  task  ;  but  we  must 
not  forget  that  at  that  time  the  journey  was  one  of  from  two  to 
three  days,  whereas,  with  the  modem  facilities  of  railway  travelling, 
it  may  now  be  accomplished  between  breakfast  and  dinner.  This 
circnmstaace  not  only  removes  the  ostensible  obstacle  to  the  desired 
arrangement,  but  materially  increases  the  necessity  for  its  speedy 

*  UovrtYtTt  bat  little  progress  had  been  inade  when  a  fresh  difficnUy  arose: 
as  we  were  desirous  of  compiling,  not  as  before,  a  Londoo  Pbarpiacoptsla, 
bat  one  which  Should  include  Scotland  and  Ireland  with  Goglund,  it  was 
requisite  to  consult  with  the  fellows  of  both  colleges  ;  and  as  on  account  of 
the  great  distance,  this  was  with  difficulty  accomplished,  we  were  at  length 
eompelled  to  abandon  the  negociation  which  had  been  commenced.— PAiU<ps*a 
TrantUition^ 

VOL.  V.  U 
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attaimnent.  A  century  or  two  a&^o  so  little  intercourse  existed 
between  the  two  capitaJSy  and  the  jouney  was  oonsidexed  so  for- 
midable, that  it  was  usual  for  those  who  undertook  the  adventure 
to  make  their  wills  and  take  leave  o£  their  friends  before  leayioff 
home.  Any  discrepancy  then  existing  between  the  London  and 
the  Edinburgh  Phannacopoeias  was  unimportant^  as  the  prescrip- 
tions of  each  were  chiefly  confined  to  their  respective  localities* 
Under  existing  circumstances  prescriptions  as  well  as  patients  fly 
about  the  coimtry  with  such  rapidity,  that  great  danger  and  ineon- 
venienoe  result  irom  the  ambiguity  prevailing  in  the  focmBlse  of 
the  two  colleges.  This  hat  been  fordUy  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Squire,  and  the  subject  cannot  be  too  stron^y  uiged  upon  llie 
attention  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  xesulL  That  an 
amalgamation  of  the  three  Phannacopceias  must,  at  no  very  distant 
period,  take  place,  cannot  be  doubted.  Bow  soon  this  can  or 
ou^ht  to  be  effected,  is  the  only  question  on  whkh  a  diflerence  of 
opinion  can  exist. 

It  is  generally  supposed,  and,  we  believe,  on  good  grounds,  that 
the  forthcoming  London  Pharmacopoeia  is  in  a  very  forward  state, 
and  will  be  ready  for  publication  in  a  few  months.  If  this  in- 
formation be  correct,  we  fear  the  National  Phaxmacoposia  will 
not  be  called  into  existence  so  soon  as  we  could  desire.  At  all 
events,  much  benefit  may  arise  from  the  dbcusoon  of  the  subject 
in  the  profession,  which  will  prepare  the  minds  of  medical  men 
in  the  three  capitals  for  the  kind  of  changes  which  would  be 
involved  in  the  undertaking. 

In  the  introduction  of  any  alterations  either  in  the  nomencla- 
ture, or  in  the  formuUs  of  a  Pharmacopoeia,  there  are  a  few 
general  rules  which  ouficht  to  be  most  scrupulously  observed. 

First,  No  term  which  is  in  use  in  an  existing  Pharmacopoeia 
should  be  adopted  in  a  new  edition,  with  a  signification  different 
from  that  which  already  belongs  to  it. 

Second,  Corresponding  preparations  in  the  Pharmacopoeias  of 
the  three  nations,  if  differing  in  strength  or  composition,  should 
have  distinctive  names. 

Third,  Whenever  any  material  alteration  is  made  in  the 
strength  of  a  preparation,  a  fr^sh  name  should  be  given  to  it. 

Fourth,  Whenever  the  introduction  of  modem  chemical  nomen- 
clature would  create  ambiguity  or  mystification^  it  should  be 
avoided. 

Fifth,  The  names  adopted  should  be  sueh  as  ane  not  likely  to 
be  mistaken  for  each  other  when  written  in  prescriptions  with  the 
usual  contractions. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  former  Pharmacopoeias  these  rules 
have  not  been  sufficiently  observed,  and  we  can  testify  from  daily 
experience,  that  this  ^oversight  has  occasioned  very  great  incon- 
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wtmmoe  iuemI  perplentj  to  dunensixig  CSiMniflts,  afl  well  as  danger 
to  patients.  The  kmd  of  detects  aSioded  to,  are  more  likely  to 
be  obaetwed.  aad  guaided  against  by  the  Cheinnt  than  by  memal 
flaea,  fi>r  the  aaiae  veason  thst  iJiose  who  wear  a  tigbt  shoe  art 
batter  *ble  to  state  where  it  pin^es,  thaa  the  maker  ef -the  ^oe. 

la  eoBsidering  the  diviaioci  of  labour  in  ihe  medical  profession^ 
we  cannot  fail  to  observe  eome  degree  of  inconsistent  in  reference 
t0  the  manner  in  which  the  Phaimacopoeia  has  hitlierto  been 
eampUed.  It  is  the  particnlar  duty  of  the  physician  to  attend  at 
ttbe  bedside  o£  the  side,  and  to  stady  the  ^feots  and  properties 
of  lemedies  in  the  relief  of  disease.  It  is  <^e  especaal  duty  of 
the  Pharflsaceutical  Chemist  to  mix  and  prepare  moee  remedies, 
ito  produce  ibr  the  use  of  the  physician  sucii  eocapounds  as  he 
may  require  to  prescribe,  or  to  suggest  improved  processes  and 
^MMsabinations,  the  result  of  practical  eiq^erienoe  in  the  laboratory. 
Tims  the  members  of  each  of  the  two  dbsses,  by  devoting  thm 
talent  and  industry  to  their  particular  pursuit,  mutually  assist 
«adli  other. 

But  in  the  compilation  of  the  PharmacopcBia  the  Chemist 
takes  no  part.  The  physician,  passing  the  bcHindary  of  his  own 
province,  betakes  himself  to  tike  laboratory,  and  systematicaiUy 
undertakes  a  aeries  of  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  experiments 
in  "tibe  manipalsrtion  of  the  several  preparaitions  of  the  Pharma* 
fiopceia,  and  in  comparing  the  results  JE  proposed  new  processes. 
"Wheii  the  task  is  done,  and  a  most  aiiduous  one  it  must  undoubt- 
edly be,  especially  to  those  who  toe  not  accustomed  to  laboratory 
manipulation,  the  new  Pharmacopoeia  is  handed  to  the  Chemist, 
who  is  bound  by  law  implicitly  to  conform  to  its  injunctions. 

To  the  Chemist,  a  new  Fnarmacopoeta  is  u  very  serious  and 
weighty  matter.  He  is  ex|>ected,  immediately  on  its  appearance, 
to  be  acquainted  with  all  its  contents — ^to  be  able  to  pmnt  out 
any  alterations  whkfa  may  have  been  made  in  it,  and  to  add  to 
his  stock  every  new  compound  or  preparation  which  has  been 
introduced.  Bat  to  medical  praetitionen  it  is  an  affair  of  secon- 
dary importance.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  patients  are  to  be 
B^lected  while  the  doctor  is  studying  the  fresh  edition  of  the 
Pharmacopceia,  and  learning  all  uie  new  names.  Months  or 
even  years  may  elapse  before  a  medical  man  has  found  leisure  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  modern  phraseology  and  phar- 
macy of  the  College.  He  continues  to  prescribe,  and  to  relieve 
his  patients  as  before,  and  unless  a  new  remedy  is  suggested  to 
him  in  any  particular  case,  he  ocders  those  with  which  he  is  already 
acquainted.  He  orders  nitric  acid,  acetic  acid,  hydrocyanic  acid, 
carbonate  of  soda  or  potash,  &c.,  &c.,  not  being  aware  that  in 
these  and  many  other  cases,  the  terms  denote  preparations  differ- 
ing widely  in  strength  or  composition  from  what  he  intends  to 
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prescribe.  When  his  attentbn  is  called  to  the  fact  by  a  Chemist 
"who  is  in  doubt  as  to  his  meaning,  he  replies  that,  his  time  being 
entirely  occupied  with  his  practice,  he  has  not  had  leisure  to  go  to 
school  again  to  learn  modem  Chemistry,  and  not  requiring  tiie 
new  remedies,  he  continues  to  prescribe  accordiug  to  the  Phar- 
macopceia  to  wUch  he  has  been  accustomed  for  many  years. 

Thus,  while  the  Chemist,  who  takes  no  part  in  the  compilation 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  is  bound  by  law  to  obey  it  implicitiy,  the 
physidan,  who  belongs  to  the  body  from  which  the  work  emanates^ 
may  use  his  own  discretion  on  the  subject,  and  may  continue  to  adopt 
the  old  nomenclature  and  formulse  as  long  as  he  pleases,  notwith- 
standing the  doubt  and  perplexity  which  are  thus  inflicted  on 
those  who  dispense  his  prescriptions.  If  the  rules  abo?e  laid 
down  were  observed  in  the  construction  of  die  Pharmacopoeia^ 
no  inconyenience  would  result  from  this  circumstance ;  practi- 
tioners of  the  old  school  might  continue  to  prescribe  their 
favourite  remedies,  and  every  fresh  or  altered  preparation  being 
designated  by  a  new  name,  no  ambiguity  could  exist  in  the  adop- 
tion of  modem  phraseology. 

We  are  aware  that  the  Apothecaries*  Hall  has  been  resorted  to 
hj  the  Pharmacopoeia  Committee  of  the  College  of  Physicians  on 
yarioua  occasions,  and  that  hints  and  suggestions  have  at  all 
times  been  courteously  and  gladly  received  by  that  Committee  ; 
yet  it  has  always  been  the  case  that  the  College  of  Physidans, 
a  body  which  renounces  altogether  the  practice  of  Pharmacy,  is 
soleljr  responsible  for  the  production  of  a  work  containing  prac- 
tical instructions  in  Pharmaceutical  manipulation  for  the  gui<knoe 
of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists. 

The  Chemists,  not  havinp;  as  yet  become  a  legally  educated  body, 
eonld  n^t  expect  to  be  officially  consulted  as  they  might  have  been 
if  they  had  enjoyed  their  proper  position  in  their  department ;  but 
having  now  taken  the  place  formerly  occupied  by  the  Apothecaries, 
and  being  generally  recognised  as  the  representatives  of  Pharmacy, 
they  may,  without  undue  presumption,  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  their  practical  experience  in  the  daily  manipulations  of  the 
shop  and  the  laboratory  will  become  available  in  the  compOation 
of  a  National  Pharmacopoeia. 
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LECTURE   ON  THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  ANCIENT  AND 
MODERN  TIMES. 

BY    GEORGE   FOWNES,  F.B*S., 

Professor  of  Practical  Chemtfltry  In  Untverslty-  CoUefire,  London  { 
Professor  of  Ghemlstry  to  the  Pbannaoentical  Socletj. 

The  object  I  have  in  view  this  evening,  is  to  give  you  some 
idea  of  chemical  science  at  different  epochs  of  its  history,  and 
to  trace  if  possible  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  pursued,  and  the 
objects  sought  at  different  periods ;  to  contrast,  in  short,  the 
state  of  Chemistry  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times. 

We  shall  find  that  these  objects  have  become  entirely  changed 
with  the  lapse  of  time ;  the  chemistry  of  antiquity  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  the  chemistry  of  to-day.  The  history  of 
chemical  arts  and  manufactures  goes  back  to  the  remotest  periods 
of  human  history, — the  science  of  chemistry  proper,  the  art  of 
investigating  nature,  is  not  a  century  old.  The  great  vital 
principle  of  the  atmosphere,  the  chief  constituent  of  water,  the 
body  which  forms  more  than  a  half  of  the  whole  earth  and 
ocean,  was  for  the  first  time  separated  and  described  in  1774. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  among  a  people  like  that  of 
Egypt  in  ancient  times,  or  of  China  at  the  present  day  ; — I  wati 
going  to  say  of  England,  where  the  territory,  although  fertile 
enough,  is  limited  in  extent,  and  where  the  means  of  subsistence 
for  vast  multitudes  of  men  have  to  be  sought  in  the  preparation 
of  objects  of  utility  and  luxury  for  a  foreign  and  domestic  trade^ 
the  useful  arts  which  lead  directly  to  the  end  in  view,  that  is, 
immediate  wealth  and  prosperity,  should  be  more  valued  than 
the  discovery  of  apparently  barren  general  principles  ;  but  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  understand  that  this  magnificent  field  of  investi- 
gation should  have  been  neglected  and  overlooked  among  such 
an  acute  and  enlightened  nation  as  that  of  the  Greeks.  The 
only  explanation  that  can  be  given,  is,  that  the  genius  of  this 
people  led  them  rather  to  the  search  for  speculative  truth  in  the 
shape  of  mathematical  and  metaphysical  inquiry,  than  to  the 
simple  study  of  nature  by  the  appointed  way  of  experiment. 

There  is  not  the  least  evidence  to  show  that  the  working  and 
manufacturing  nations  of  ancient  times,  the  Egyptians  and  old 
Hindoos,  possessed  anything  which  can  be  termed  a  systematic 
body  of  chemical  science  ;  the  facts  they  knew  were  many  and 
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most  valuable,  but  they  were  not  understood,  or  misunderstood , 
and  the  link  lo  connect  them  warn  wanting:  they  had  no  rational 
theory  of  the  reactions  and  changes  they  could  not  fail  to  witness. 
I  am  suce  I  iveed  hardly  remind  you  of  the  perfection,  notwith- 
standing, to  which  many  of  the  arts  had  been  brought  among 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Egypt  j  their  singular  fashion  of  em- 
balming the  deed,  and  wKh  them  depositing  in  the  tombs  the 
implements  they  had  used  ki  life,  and,  besides,  of  decorating  the 
walls  of  the  tombs  themselves  with  paintings  of  actual  processes 
in  the  arts,  in  agricnHure,  in  navigation,  and  representations  of 
their  habits  and  costoms  in  public  and  domestic  life,  have  made 
known  to  us  mnch  of  th^ir  intimate  history ;  the  works  of  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson  and  others  who  have  visited  and  described 
the  sefHjlchres  of  Thebes,  are  full  of  the  most  interesting  details 
thus  acquired.  But  the  papyri  which  have  been  unrolled,  and 
the  numerous  inscriptions  on  monnments  and  obelisks  whidi 
have  been  deciphered,  give  no  hint  whatever  of  a  philosophy  of 
chemistry ;  and  in  later  times  the  so-called  ^'  sacred  art"  of  the 
Egyptian  priests,  whieh  it  was  death  to  reveal,  appeals  to  bsre 
been  little  more  than  the  beginning  of  the  attempt  to  transmvte 
the  metals. 

So  early  as  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  the  skill  and  dexterity  of 
ttte  Egyptian  artificers  was  proverbial ;  the  Hebrews  carried  witk 
tbem  to  Palestine  the  arts  of  Egypt ;  the  Greeks  got  their  earliest 
civilization  from  the  same  source.  These  people  were  thorouglily 
acquainted  with  the  working  of  metals ;  they  must  have  bad 
steel,  or  they  could  never  have  executed  their  gigantic  sphynxes 
and  obelisks,  although  no  steel  tools  have  yet  been  found ;  they 
made  bronze  with  copper,  the  produce  of  Egypt,  and  tin  from 
India,  and  perhaps  from  Cornwall,  with  this  flieir  ordinary  tods 
and  weapons  were  made,  besides  numerous  other  articles  empbyed 
in  common  life,  among  the  rest,  specula  or  mirrors  of  polished 
metal,  which  have  been  fonnd  in  the  tombs,  and  to  which  a 
curious  allnsioB  is  made  in  the  book  of  Exodus  (xxxviii.  8.)« 
**  And  he  (Bezaleel,  the  worker  in  metal)  madte  the  laver  (or 
cistern)  of  brass,  and  the  foot  of  it  of  brass  out  of  the  looking- 
glasses  of  the  women  who  assembled  at  the  door  of  the  taberoade 
of  the  congregation/' 

The  Egyptians  were  Wilful  glass-makers,  they  used  it  for 
ornaments  and  vessels  of  all  kinds,  often  stained  with  beaiUifttL 
colours,  and  applied  to  all  purposes  except  that^of  windows 
which  are  there  unnecessary.  They  manufactured  excelkiit 
pottery,  they  spun  and  wove  linen  and  cotton,  they  und^stood 
the  art  of  dyeing  even  with  indigo,  they  were  not  behindha&d 
in  the  means  of  conviviality,  for  they  made  renowned  wines,  and 
were  besides  great  brewers.  On  the  sea  they  were  at  home^  they 
built  ships  of  burden,  and  actually,  it  is  said,  circumnavigated 
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Afirka*  paaaiiig  from  tbe  Persian  Gulf  roatid  and  home  by  the 
sUaits  of  Gibraltar  more  thaa  two  thousand  years  before  Vasco 
di  Gama  of  Portugal  doubled  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  from 
the  westward. 

But  although  tbe  Egyptians  no  doubt  invented  and  improved 
mocby^ there  is  reason  to  think  India  should  be  looked  upon  as 
the  birthplace  of  the  arts  of  civilization.  If  the  Hindoo  litera- 
ture is  to-  be  trusted,  these  people  have  been  from  the  most  remote 
antiquttj  in  possession  of  manufactures  and  processes  involving 
that  particular  kind  of  domical  skill  which  I  have  already 
referred  to,  and  the  same  remarks  apply  in  great  measure  to  the 
Chinese,  who  have  for  ages  possessed  arts  which  in  Europe  are 
comparatively  modern — gunpowder,  the  mariner's  compass, 
dyeing,  porcelain-making  are  all  examples. 

To  my  mind,  the  state  of  the  Chinese  is  one  typical  of  the 
particular  phasis  in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  in  which 
science  or  its  substitute  assumes  this  utilitarian  character ;  I  think 
the  modern  Chinese  by  no  means  bad  representatives  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  Their  civilization  is  of  a  stationary  kind,  it 
grows  to  a  certain  point  and  then  stops,  the  growth  of  thought 
is  stunted  in  dimensions,  and  moulded  like  the  feet  of  the  women 
into  conventional  forms ;  the  opinions  and  usages  of  antiquity 
are  held  in  blind  and  indiscriminating  reverence,  while  speculative 
innovations,  alike  good  and  bad,  are  treated  with  contempt  or  fear. 
The  Chinese  are,  in  great  measure,  from  some  of  these  very  cir- 
coastaaces,  unrivalled  in  many  of  the  chemical  manufactures ; 
their  pigments  andjdyes  and  porcelain  are  often  fai*  better  than 
ours ;  but  for  all  this  they  have  no  science  of  chemistry. 

But  we  need  not  go  so  far  as  China  to  learn  how  little 
dependent  on  the  whole  the  arts  have  been  upon  scientific  induc- 
tion ;  processes  have  sprung  up,  and  still  spring  up,  which  we 
cannot  even  explain;  mere  accident,  a  kind  of  hap-hazard 
experimenting  without  a  definite  object,  and  without  the  guide 
of  a  principle,  have  led  to  these  results.  It  is  easy  to  find 
examples — as  the  famous  Turkey-red  dye  on  cotton,  the  daguer* 
leotype  and  kalotype,  silvering  mirrors  by  new  process  of  deposit- 
ing metallic  silver,  &c« 

In  saying  this,  I  do  not  depreciate  the  value  and  importance 
of  the  many  happy  and  beautiful  applications  of  scientific 
chemistry  to  the  arts  which  have  lately  been  made  ;  still  I  think 
it  is  evident  that  the  general  function  of  science  has  been  rather 
to  improve  than  to  create. 

Now  we  leave  these  practical  men,  ancient  and  modem,  to 
proceed  to  a  sketch  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  found- 
ations of  our  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  bodies,  the  ground- 
woriL  of  the  future  science  of  chemistry,  were  laid. 
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It  is  extremely  difficult  to  trace  the  first  beginnings  of  those 
extraordinary  transmutation  doctrines  which  make  up  the  cbe* 
inistry  of  the  middle  ages ;  how  much  soever  these  doctrines 
may  now  excite  our  laughter  or  our  pity,  it  is  incontestabiy  true 
that  in  ihe  discussions  raised  concerning  thenar  and  the  experi* 
ments  instituted  in  search  of  evidence  fur  their  support,  the  germs 
of  that  which  constitutes  the  science  of  our  own  days  were 
developed,  and  developed  often  to  a  very  consideraUa  exieol. 
The  objects  sought  are  no  longer  the  same,  but  the  methods  of 
inquiry  which  they  pursued,  and  the  instruments  and  means  cf 
research  which  their  unbounded  patience  and  ingenuity  ooutrived, 
yet  remain  to  us,  and  form  the  groundwork  of  our  own  methods 
of  investigation* 

It  appears  that  the  word  C hernia  or  Chema  is  Qrst  met  with  in 
the  few  remains  of  the  literature  of  the  third  and  fourtli  centuries  ; 
it  is  described  to  be  the  preparation  of  gold  and  silver.    This  is 
in  fact  what  was  afterwards  termed  alchemy,  the  prefix  al  is  only 
the  Arabic  article.     At  this   period,  when  the  old  worn-out 
philosophy  of  heathenism  was  just  becoming  supplanted  by 
Christianity,  corrupt  and  dogmatic  enough  it  may  be»  the  priest- 
nobles  of  Roman  Egypt  cultivated  certain  secret  arts,  termed  holi^ 
or  sactedt  among  which,  that  of  making  the  precious  metals  from 
base  and  common  materials  occupied  a  conspicuous  place*    The 
temples  were  the  laboratories  of  these  experimentalists;  their 
discoveries,  real  or  supposed,  were  carefully  hidden   from  the 
Tulgar  without  the  sacred  pale,  and  invested  with  all  the  awe 
and  majesty  of  religion  itself.    To  reveal  them  was  death,  the 
punishment  of  the  peach-tree,  as  it  is  termed,  which  M.  Hoefer 
conjectures  to  have  been  nothing  less  than  a  fatal  dose  of  hydro* 
cyanic  acid,  prepared  by  distillation  from  the  leaves  of  some 
member  of  that  family  of  plants.     From  these  very  circum- 
stances, we  can  do  little  more  than  conjecture  the  precise  objects 
which  these  people  proposed  to  themselves; — probably  to  main* 
tain  and  increase  their  own  power  and  dignity,  and  to  perpetuate 
their  rule  over  their  less  enlightened  countrymen.     Magic  and 
necromancy^  and  that  most  ancient  of  delusions,  astrology^  were 
also  diligently  cultivated  and  mixed  up  in  a  strange  manner  with 
their  chemical  studies ;  the  universe  was  peopled  with  imaginary 
beings,  agents  of  good  and  evil,  to  propitiate  or  command  whom 
was  a  necessary  preliminary  to  success  in  tlie  great  work. 

AVhen  the  dominion  of  Egypt  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Mohammedan  Arabs,  the  intellectual  as  well  as  the  tangiUe 
wealth  of  the  country  became  the  property  of  the  conquerors, 
and  the  change  of  masters  was  a  very  beneficial  one  for  the 
progress  of  science.  The  idle  and  superstitious  and  often  impious 
and  revolting  practices  which  before  obtained,  and  which  were 
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quite  mcompattble  wllh  the  severe  simplicity  of  Islamism,  the 
fundamental  prineiple  of  which  is  a  cheerful  and  unqualified 
submission  rn  all  things  to  the  will  of  the  one  Supreme  Being,  were 
in  great  measure  condemned  and  laid  aside  ;  the  exertions  of 
the  Arab  sages  took  a  nevir  and  most  useful  direction,  that, 
namely,  towards  medicine  and  pharmacy.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  success  they  met  with  in  this  glorious  pursuit  of  remedies 
fo  alleviate  some  of  the  worst  of  the  evils  which  afHict  mankind, 
ishould  have  excited  their  ardent  imagination  to  seek  for  a  panacea 
for  all  sicknes:',  an  universal  medicine,  an  elixir  of  life,  the  search 
lor  which  became  henceforth  co-extensive  with  that  for  the  phi- 
losopher's stone,  or  powder  of  projection,  by  the  aid  of  which 
the  baser  metals  were  to  be  transformed  into  gold  and  silver. 
From  various  motives,  however,  they  retained  much  of  the 
mystery  and  concealment  of  their  predecessors  ;  they  invented 
a  nomenclature  and  language  of  their  own  ;  their  talk  was  of 
black  dragons  and  green  lions,  by  whose  birth,  voracity,  death, 
and  reproduction,  were  symbolized  the  various  reactions  which 
they  witnessed  in  the  preparation  of  the  many  metallic  and  other 
compounds  known  to  them. 

The  name  of  Geber  is  familiar  to  all  as  that  of  the  earliest 
Arabian  afchyoMst,  whose  writings  have  come  down  to  us ;  his 
Teal  name  was  Abou  Moussah  Djafar,  al  Sofi ;  he  flourished 
about  the  end  of  the  eighth  century.  By  way  of  a  sample  of 
the  actual  state  of  practical  chemistry  among  the  Arabs  at  this 
early  period,  I  shall  cite  a  few  passages  from  his  writings,  which 
have  been  collected  very  diligently,  and  translated  by  M.  Hoefer, 
to  whose  book  I  feel  pleasure  in  referring  those  who  feel  curious 
in  the  history  of  chemical  science.  The  precision  of  his  language, 
the  accuracy  with  which  details  are  given  are  admirable — this 
-man  must  indeed  have  been  a  shining  light;  his  words  are 
Imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of  philosophy;  he  even  went  so  far 
as  to  deny  the  possibility  of  transmutation,  although  on  other 
grounds  than  those  we  should  now  adopt. 

He-^ives  such  advice  as  this  to  those  commencing  the  study 
of  Q>emistry,  advice  which  we  shall  all  do  well  to  follow  :  "  The 
student "  he  says,  "  must  be  sound  in  mind  and  in  body,  he  who 
suffers  himself  to  be  led  away  by  his  imagination,  his  vanity,  or 
his  vices,  is  as  incapable  of  success  as  if  he  were  blind  or  muti- 
lated. The  greatest  patience  and  sagacity  are  required.  When 
a  difficult  experiment  has  been  commenced  which  does  not  at 
first  succeed,  we  must  take  courage  to  persevere  and  follow  it  to 
the  end,  never  stopping  half-way,  for  an  imperfect  and  unfinished 
work,  far  from  being  useful,  is  hurtful  to  the  progress  of  science;" 
and  he  goes  on  in  the  same  strain  to  enforce  the  necessity  of 
carefulness  and  moderation  in  all  things.    Concerning  transmu- 
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tation,  he  says,  ^  It  is  as  inpoiBtble  to  traiMiniit«  the  metals,  9W 
il  is  to  change  ao  ox  into  a  goat,  lor  if  nature  employs  a 
thousand  years  to  form  the  metaW,  Ytow  shall  we  piretend  to  do 
so,  whose  lives  are  so  brief?  It  is  true  that  the  heat  we  employ 
may  produce  sometimes  in  a  short  period  that  for  which  miture 
requires  years,  but  how  riight  is  the  advantage  in  this  respect!*'* 
What  jusi  view  of  the  slow  formation  o#  mineral  bodies  in  the 
earth  by  causes  ever  in  action  !  How  they  put  to  shame  the 
crudities  of  the  fire-and-water  geologists  which  prevailed  not 
half  a  centary  ago  I  D^afar  describes  in  plain  terms  the  com- 
bination of  spirits  or  gases  with  metals ;  the  properties  of  the 
metals  themselves  he  describes  excellently  well,  namely  those  of 
arsenic,  mercury,  gold,  silver,  lead,  tin,  copper,  and  iron,  besides 
sulphur  ;  he  gives  the  various  modes  and  uses  of  sublimating, 
distilling,  calcination,  sohition,  crystallization,  and  host  of  pro- 
ceedings. The  mode  of  assaying  gold  and  silver  by  the  cupel, 
be  gives  in  precise  terms;  also  the  preparation  of  caustic  potash, 
sal-ammoniac,  phosphate  of  soda,  nitrate  of  silver,  corrosire 
sublimate,  red  oxide  of  mercury,  liver  and  milk  of  silver,  mineral 
acids,  &c.,  &c.,  by  processes  which  deserve  anything'  but  contempt* 

The  idea  that  the  metals  were  compound  t>odie8  is  very  ancient ; 
according  to  I>|afar,  they  consist  of  mercury  and  sulphur,  with 
sometimes  a  third  element,  arsenic,  from  whose  varying  propor- 
tions and  modes  of  combination  the  dilierences  among  them^ 
resulted.  This  mercury,  sulphur,  and  arsenic  however,  were 
not  the  vulgar  substances  which  now  go  by  such  names,  b«t 
certain  hypothetical  principles  supposed  to  exist,  real  elements  of 
matter.  Verily,  in  after  times  his  countrymen  and  their  imitators 
degenerated  from  the  sober  philosophy  of  their  great  leader,  for 
we  find  them  talking  aboat  the  neproduetion  of  metals  by  seed 
after  the  manner  of  plants,  and  other  puerilities  still  more 
laughable. 

We  have  a  long  list  of  the  names  and  some  of  the  writings  of 
succeeding  Arab  chemists  of  more  or  lesa  celebrity,  most  of  whom 
directed  their  attention  to  medicine  as  well  as  to  chemistry,  and 
also  those  of  other  countries  as  France  and  Germany,  with  whom 
the  Arabs,  especially  those  of  Spain,  who  were  at  the  thne  by 
far  the  most  enlightened  and  industrious  people  in  Europe,  main- 
tained friendly  relations.  The  Christiains  and  Mohammedans  of 
those  days  knew  and  respected  each  other,  the  schools  of  learning 
and  philosophy  of  the  Spanish  Moors  were  frequented  by  students 
of  all  nations;  the  most  courteous  spirit  reigned  between  the 
knights  of  Spain  and  their  Moslem  foes  in  the  traces  and  intervals 
of  actual  war;  they  had  been  too  often  witnesses  of  each  other's 

•  Htstoire  dels  Chiorie,  par  F.  Hoefer,  t.,  p.  512. 
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piaw€ss  in  the  field  of  battle,  umL  the  thtle  lew  fotmidable 
tottrBament;  it  was  reserved  for  the  detestable  bigotry  and 
reii^ous  rancour  of  a  kter  i^e,  undier  the  dkeetioa  of  one  vfho 
shauld  have  beea  a  miDitter  of  peace  and  goodwill,  to  persecute 
and  expel  frooi  their  for  territory  this  people  who  had  8tn7efr 
so  valiantly  to  maintain  their  fathers'  coaqoests ;  in  so  doings,  he 
laid  a  deep  and  sure  feuodatioD  for  the  degradatbo,  misery,  and 
ruin  which  in  after  years  overspread  the  Peninsula. 

1  have  little  to  say  coDcernMig  the  numerous  chenisti  and 
alchymists  who  floarished  between  the  thirteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  ia  France,  Germany,  and  England.  Among  these 
occur  the  names  of  Albertus  MagnaSi  Roger  Bacon,  Vincent  of 
Beauvais,  St,  Thomasd'Arquin,  Arnold  of  Villa  Nova,  Raymond 
LuUi,  William  of  Paris,  Sir  George  Ripley,  Nicholas  Flamel', 
BeiiHird  of  Trevise,  Basil  Valentine,  Paracelsos,  and  many  others 
of  inferior  note.  Some  of  these  were  men  of  philosophtcal 
spirit  and  unwearied  industry,  many  were  ardent  enthueiastri 
wasting  their  means  in  the  pursuit  of  an  unreal  vision,  which 
continually  fled  before  them ;  and,  faiatly,  seme  there  were  who 
deserve  no  better  name  than  that  oi  quacks  and  impostors,  who 
sought  to  enrich  themselves  by  the  greedy  credulity  of  othere. 
During  this  period,  however,  discoveries  were  made,— two  new 
metals  caaie  to  light,  antimony  and  sine ;  the  list  of  saline 
compounds  was  vastly  increased,  and  better  processes  for  their 
preparation  weis  devised ;  alcohol  was  ehminated,  ether  in  an 
impure  state,  and  several  other  important  organic  sobstances* 
Among  so  many  labourers,  some  work  most  needs  be  done,  but 
it  was  all  work  of  detail.  No  discovery  of  general  principlea 
took  place  $  received  ideao,  stamped  with  the  authority  of  antiquity 
concerning  the  compound  nature  of  the  metals,  paralyzed  the 
feeble  and  imperfect  attempts  at  analytical  investigation  whicir 
were  made.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  most  indeBnite 
notions  prevailed  concerniag  gaseous  bodies,  or  as  they  were 
then  called  ''spirits;"  that  the  composition  of  water  and  of 
the  atmosphere  was  unknown,  and  life  itself,  for  ages  the  myste- 
rioua  object  of  regards  approaching  tlie  character  of  worship, 
one  of  the  elements. 

The  fascination  exercised  in  those  daya  by  the  dreams  of 
alchymy,  may  be  judged  of  in  some  measure  by  the  fact,  that 
even  in  modern  times,  with  the  weight  of  evidence  of  the  whole 
science  on  the  other  side,  and  without  the  support  of  a  single 
inexceptionahle  experiment,  of  one  fact  worthy  of  the  name, 
believers  in  transmutation  have  existed.  It  is  painful  to  hear  of 
treatises  wrilten  in  these  days  to  prove  the  convertibility  of 
carbon  into  silicon,  and  iron  into  rhodium,  or  the  generation  of 
carbon  in  the  system  of  living  plants,  and  of  1  ime  and  phos* 
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pbonis  in  the  bodies  of  animals.  We  even  n^d#  Atfd' tb^n  tek 
adverttsemeDts  in  the  public  prints  offering  to  teach  the  hermetic 
art*  £or  a  coasideration.  These  things  should  teach  us  to  look 
with  admiration  on  the  industry  and  perseveraneia  of  bur  prede* 
oesaorsy  and  with  pity  on  their  waadermgs  in  the  barren  and 
waterless  desert  of  baseless  speculation,  without  the  infallible 
guide,  the  chart  and  compass  of  our  own  days,  the  art  of  qudn<- 
litative  analysis. 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  thkigs  began  to 
improve  apace^  a  succession  of  distinguished  men  arose,  wh6 
eukivated  the  science  for  its  own  sake,  and  without  undervaluing 
its  obvious  applications  to  medicine  and  the  arts,  began  to  cast 
about  for  the  means  of  solving  the  great  fundamental  problems 
of  the  composition  of  the  air,  the  nature  of  frre,  and  others  of 
the  kind.  Transmutation  was  dying  a  natural  death  ;  ages  of 
unsuccessful  labour  were  beginning  to  show  their  effects;  (he  hope 
of  attaining  the  supreme  good,  the  talisman  of  all  happiness, 
honour,  and  prosperity,  by  distilling  putrid  urine  in  a  retort, 
gradually  vanished,  and  men  even  began  to  doubt  the  received 
opinions  of  old,  of  the  possibility  of  such  things.  The  long 
tieep  of  the  middle  ages  had  been  broken ;  the  invention  of  print- 
ting  had  begun  widely  to  scatter  the  means  of  instruction;  bold, 
wicked,  troublesome  men  came,  who  scoffed  at  antiquity,  denied 
the  divine  inspiration  of  Aristotle,  and  dared  an  open  and  un- 
binding appeal  to  the  Majesty  of  Nature,  as  the  one  only 
appointed  mode  of  eliciting  truth — ^and  Nature  answered  them. 

Many  of  the  eariy  members  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Londofi, 
and  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  both  of  which  were 
founded  at  about  the  same  period,  viz.,  1662,  contributed  largely 
to  the  extension  of  chemical  knowledge,  and  from  this  time 
systems  of  chemistry  began  to  appear,  facts  were  recorded  in  a 
more  careful  and  philosophical  spirit,  and  individual  substances 
were  better  described  ;  in  fact,  what  we  may  term  mere  practical 
chemistry  made  rapid  progress,  and  materials  were  accumulated 
which  a  few  years  afterwards  furnished  to  Lavoisier  and  his 
colleagues  the  means  of  laying  broad  and  deep  the  foundations 
of  our  present  science.  Among  the  illustrious  names  of  this 
period  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Hooke,  Mayow,  Boyle,  and 
Newton  in  England;  Le  F^vre  and  Lemery  in  Paris;  Van 
Helmont  and  Boerhaave  in  the  Netherlands ;  Beccher  and  Stahl 
in  GermanV)  and  many  others. 

To  Stahl  the  merit  is  attributed  of  directing  the  attention  of 
chemists  to  the  search  for  elementary  substances ;  elementary 
in  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  term,  that  is,  not  yet  decom- 

«  Athenaum,  Not.  12  and  19, 1842.  ^ 
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posed  j  his  name,  however^  is  better  known  in  connexion  with  a 
once  renowned  theory  of  eombustion,  and  the  relation  borne  by 
sietab  to  their  caloes  (oudes).  The  words pA^i^on  and  phh* 
gutic^  although  formally  banished  from  ckemicai  science,  are  yet 
sometimes  h^d.  This  phlogiston  was  supposed  to  be  an 
essential  constituent  of  combustible  bodies ;  the  separation  or 
disengagement  of  phlogiston  constituted  the  act  of  burning; 
metals  contained  it ;  when  lead  or  tin  were  oxidised  by  heat  and 
air,  the  pblogiatop  was  supposed  to  be  expelled,  and  when  the 
oxides  were  again  reducea  by  charcoal*powder  at  a  high  tempe- 
xature,  the  metal  re*acquired  its  accustomed  dose  of  phlogiston 
at  the  expense  of  the  charcoal.  It  serves  to  show  that  the 
dignity  of  experimental  facts,  the  finality  of  an  appeal  to  Natofe 
had  not  then  been  fully  recognised,  for  men  were  not  ignorant 
that  the  weight  of  the  calx  always  exceeded  that  of  the  metal 
from  whicli  it  liad  been  produced ;  the  obaerratioa  had  been 
made  centuries  before,  but  so  firm  was  the  hold  of  preconceived 
opinions  upon  the  mind  of  even  such  a  man  as  Stahl,  that  it  was 
judged  better  to  have  recourse  to  the  ridiculous  idea  of  ascribing 
to  the  phlogiston  a  positive  levity,  a  power  of  diminishing  weight 
by  the  addition  of  matter,  than  to  accept  the  plain  and  obvioas 
interpretation  of  the  experiment,  that  the  calx  were  the  componad 
and  the  metal  the  simple  substance.    Let  us  take  warning. 

We  now  reach  the  third  and  last  period  of  our  history  ;  we 
have  uaced  the  science  from  its  birth  among  the  practical  arts 
and  manufactures  of  thickly-peopled  nations  from  whose  neces- 
sities and  straitened  means  of  subsistence  these  latter  arose ;  we 
have  watched  its  wanderings  amid  the  errors  of  speculation  and 
fancy,  and  we  now  reach  the  advent  of  those  brilliant  discoveries 
in  pneumatic  chemistry  which  completely  remodelled  the  then 
existing  science,  and  prepared  a  comparatively  smooth  and  level 
way  for  its  future  career. 

On  the  first  of  August,  1774>  Dr.  Priestley  made  the  discovery 
of  a  per^tanently  elastic  fluids  different  from  common  air,  dis- 
engaged by  heat  from  the  red  precipitate  of  pharmacy ;  with 
great  ingenuity,  he  contrived  means  of  collecting,  preserving, 
and  examining  this  substance ;  he  observed  its  extraordinary 
power  of  supporting  combustion  and  of  maintaining  animal  life, 
and  others  of  the  more  salient  properties  of  this  remarkaUe 
body ;  in  accordance  with  Stahrs  combustion-theory  which  be 
adopted,  he  gave  to  it  the  name  of  **  dephlogisticated  air."  The 
term  ^*  oxygen,"  you  know,  is  of  later  date,  and  was  conferred 
upon  it  afterwards  at  the  tiaie  of  the  reformation  of  the  chemical 
nomenclature.  Although  by  very  far  first  in  tmp^tance>  oxygen 
was  not  the  first  of  the  gases  in  order  of  date  i  inflammable  air 
(hydrogen)  had  long  been  known.    Dr.  Black's  <*  fixed  air,"  to 
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the  dUotnetj  ei  wfaidi  Jni  adUnmble  researclies  on  magiiesim 
end  liaie  led  him,  had  aknott  «eased  to  be  a  norejlty  ;  nitnc 
oxkk,  aod  tev«ii  kjdiDdikrric  add  gae  were  diseoyered  bv  Priestley 
Umeelf  one  or  two  yean  before  the  period  Teferred  to.  The 
dkcovery  of  oxyi^n^  howefer^  was  the  key  to  the  |)roblem  of  the 
«atiwe  (k  the  atiiios]:ibere  and  the  composickm  of  witter ; — great 
faodamental  facts,  the  kiiportance  fff  which  it  is  impossible  to 
exagferate,  lor  they  aonCain  within  theneelves  the  Irring  germs 
of  the  whole  science  of  philosophical  chemirtry. 

The  disoovery  of  the  eo»poit<Jion  of  wafter  is  attribtxted  to  Mr. 
Cavendish,  wlu>  showed  tiutt  when  hydn^gen  was  barned  hi  dry 
aiir  water  was  ppodaoed.  A  claim  on  the  part  of  the  celebrated 
James  Watt  has  rece&tly  been  p«it  forwafd.  We  do  not  know 
with  certainty  to  wUch  of  these  fUiMtrious  men  our  thanks  are 
due  for  so  great  a  boon. 

Among  the  brightest  names  which  adorn  the  amnak  of  che- 
xsical  science,  will  ever  be  placed  that  of  Lavoisier,  wbo  at  this 
period  pttrsued  his  reaeardies  in  Fratioe.  To  call  Lavoisier  the 
Newton  of  Chemastry  wauikl  scarcely  be  a  prolami6on  of  that 
faononred  name.  The  new  facts  he  actually  discovered  were  not 
jsemarkable ;  it  was  his  snrpassing  powei*  of  generalization,  his 
acttteness  in  distinguiiiiing  between  the  essential  and  the  acci- 
dental phenomena  he  witnessed  in  his  careful  and  happy  repe- 
titions of  the  experimeata  of  others^  whicfti  distmgnished  him 
above  all  who  went  before.  To  point  out  the  elementary  natare 
of  the  metaky  and  ahow  the  fallacy  of  the  evidence  upon  winch 
the  opposite  Tiew  wns  fonaded ;  to  explain  clearly  the  natcrre  of 
the  metallic  oxides  and  the  composition  of  salts,  were  indeed 
great  works ;  the  ifiorm  of  the  nomenclature  was  chiefly  the 
work  of  Lavoisier ;  and  this  noonenclature,  after  the  lapse  of  more 
than  half  a  century^  is  still  adequate  lo  the  wants  of  the  science, 
because  its  principle  is  sound  and  philosophical,  and  capable  of 
indefinite  expansion.  To  complete  the  catalogue  of  the  obliga- 
tions we  owe  to  this  great  man,  it  may  be  said  that  he  created 
the  art  of  quantitative  research ;  an  appeal  to  the  balance  was 
Lavoisier's  haUtual  argument;  it  was  his  infallible  guide,  his 
just  and  nx)st  faithful  judge.  The  fearful  political  corruptions 
which  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Louis  XVI.  perm-itted  theexrstenoe 
of  an  order  of  n»ea  who  farmed,  as  it  was  termed,  the  pnbHc 
taxes,  on  condition  of  paying  a  fixed  earn  lo  the  coffers  of  the 
state.  Most  unfaitunately  to  this  body  Lavoisier  belonged,  and 
although  his  private  character  was  unstained,  and  his  fiFe  free 
ffom  the  avacice  and  cruelty  exki bflsd  by  many  of  his  brethren, 
BO  obnoxious  had  this  class  of  oaen  become,  that  when  the 
whirlwind  of  the  revolution  came,  and  the  vengeance  of  the 
populace  afterwanls  fell  upon  them,  neither  his  private  worth 
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nor  bis  lUiistrioa«  deeds  cooU  sftve  Um  *;  his  Mime  was  in  the 
&ial  list,  Fermier-G^nirait  N'9.  5;  die  Revolutionary  Tribunal 
coodenraed  bim  to  deatih  and  he  was  exeeoted  on  the  8th  of 
May,  1794. 

It  is  to  be.regretted  that  no  collective  edition  of  Lavoisier's 
writings  has  yet  been  pttbiisbed.  M.  Damas  ha«t,  however, 
promised  us  one.  His  best-known  work  is  the  "  Eltmens  de 
Chimie.'*  I  cannot  help  notieiog  a  remarkable  anticipation  of 
I>avy's  great  discovery  of  die  nmetals  of  the  earths  and  aikatfs 
which  is  there  net  with,  viz^  that  snch  bodies  ai  lime,  baryta, 
and  magoeaia,  considered  simple  bodies,  might  possibly  be  com- 
pounds coutaimng  oxygen.  The  stikly  of  metallic  salts  had 
dbowo  Lavoisier  tbat  tiiese  coaopoiMids  were  invariably  formed 
by  the  union  of  an  acid  with  the  oxide  of  a  snetal,  and  not 
directly  with  a  metal,  as  once  supposed.  Oxidation  always  pre- 
ceded solution  when  «  aftetal  was  acted  upon  by  an  acid— the 
oxygen  being  as  it  were  the  oonaecting  link  between  the  metal 
and  acid.  Now,  the  analogy  between  earthy  and  metallic  salts 
was  BO  complete,  that  tlie  known  composition  of  the  one  might 
be  fairly  attributed  to  the  other. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  deuin  you  with  lengthened 
details  of  the  history  of  chemical  discovery  subsequent  to  the 
time  of  Lavoisier ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  many  of  the  difficulties 
and  errors  which  had  so  long  proved  formidable  sources  of 
embarrassment,  were  got] rid  of;  the  means  of  experimental 
research  were  goeatly  improved  ;  and,  above  all,  the  efforts  and 
energies  of  enquirers,  instead  of  being  wasted  in  the  vain  pursuit 
of  shadows,  were  steadily  directed  to  the  legitimate  objects  of 
science,  the  discovery  of  general  laws.  Henceforth  a  philosophy 
of  chemistry  existed,  a  body  of  science  based  on  sound  experi- 
mental evidence-— principles  arrived  at  by  sure  induction  from 
numerous  and  harmonising  facts ;  not  complete  in  itself  although 
true  and  stable  as  far  as  it  went,  but  capable,  like  its  nomencla- 
ture, of  meeting  the  exigencies  of  future  discovery  by  its  powers 
of  indefinite  extension. 

The  discovery  of  the  great  laws  of  chemical  combination  to 
which  matter  is  subject,  may  perhaps  be  traced  back  to  Wenzel's 
curious  observations  on  the  mutual  deoomposrtion  of  salts  when 
mixed  together  in  solution ;  the  neutrality  of  the  resulting  new 
compounds  when  the  salts  employed  were  themselves  neutral. 
These  observations,  which  were  published  in  the  year  1777,  were 
afterwards  repeated  and  greatly  extended  by  Richter,  in  1792. 
The  largest  share  of  the  honour  of  having  established  the  exist- 
ence of  these  most  important  generaliasations,  and  also  of  having 
furnished  very  much  of  the  mass  of  experimental  data  required, 
may  be  claimed  by  Berzelius,  the  great  patriarch  of  analytical 
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chemistry.  The  tables  of  equivalents,  or  combining  quantities 
of  matter  by  weight,  which  we  now  possess,  are  chiefly  the  result 
of  the  labours  of  this  great  chemist,  and  the  very  corrections  of 
some  of  his  first  results  which  have  become  necessary  by  the 
introduction  of  more  exact  methods  of  experimenting,  serve  to 
exalt  our  admiration  of  his  talents  and  industry;  and,  lastly, 
the  discovery  by  Gay-Lussac  of  the  simple  and  beautiful  law  of 
combination  by  volume  among  gaseous  bodies,  the  consequence 
of  a  most  strange  and  extraordinary  relation  between  their  den- 
sities and  combining  quantities  by  weight,  completed  this  portion 
of  the  philosophy  of  Chemistry  which  may  be  safely  said  to 
exhibit  relations  and  adjustments  of  the  properties  of  matter  as 
varied  and  as  beautiful  as  those  exhibited  by  the  laws  of  physi- 
cal equilibrium  and  motion. 

It  has  always  been  my  practice  to  set  before  you  in  the 
cleare>t,  most  distinct,  and  most  emphatic  manner  (hat  I  could 
devise  the  fact  of  the  truth  and  certainty  of  these  great 
natural  laws,  and  their  independence  of  all  theoretical  or  hypo- 
thetical considerations  whatever.  The  laws  are  the  generalized 
expression  of  pure  fact — the  results  of  an  appeal  made  to  the 
balance.  Our  views  of  the  structure  of  matter,— of  the  ultimate 
cause  of  the  different  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  bodies^ 
and  of  the  nature  of  combination,  may  be,  and  are,  perpetually 
changing ; — the  laws  of  combination  of  which  I  speak  are  as 
immutable  as  those  of  force  and  motion.  The  atomic  theory  of 
Dr.  Dalton  has  rendered  great  services  to  science.  Dr.  Dalton 
himself  had  a  very  considerable  share  in  furnishing  data  for  the 
the  doctrine  of  equivalents.  Without  this  famous  theory,  and 
the  discussions  to  which  it  gave  rise,  it  is  more  than  possible  that 
the  very  important  recent  discoveries  which  connect  chemical 
constitution  with  external  crystalline  form,  might  be  yet  to  be 
made  ;  but  for  all  this  it  may  be  as  groundless  as  the  theory  of 
phlogiston.  We  must  beware  lest  the  common  substitution  of 
the  word  atom  in  chemical  writings  in  place  of  equivalent^ 
should  lead  us  to  suppose  that  we  know  anything  about  the 
constitution  of  matter,  of  which  we  are  really  as  ignorant  as  the 
old  philosophers  of  Greece,  who  discussed  among  themselves  the 
interminable  question  of  finite  and  infinite  divisibility.  Where 
there  are  no  facts,  and  no  hope  of  acquiring  any,  there  can  be 
no  knowledge,  and  a  lapse  of  three  or  four  thousand  years  spent 
in  speculation  and  guesses  leaves  us  as  we  were. 

The  discovery  of  the  chemical  agency  of  electricity  opened  a 
vast  field  of  research  of  the  highest  interest  and  utility  in  many 
points  of  view;  the  decomposition  of  water;  the  elimination  of 
a  new  and  most  remarkable  class  of  metals;  the  subsequent 
discovery  of  constant  numerical  relations  between  electricity  and 
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chemical  Tcnrces  in  and  out  of  tbe  battery,  are  well  fitt^  to  excite 
our  admirallon  and  wonder.  And  then  the  applications  whicli 
have  been  made  of  the  principles  brought  to  light^ — the  vast 
improvements  in  economy  and  efficiency  in  the  instrumenta 
themselves ;  the  thousand  beautiful  applications  of  processes 
depending  on  this  mysterious  power  made  and  still  making  in 
the  arts,  scarcely  less  astonish  and  delight  us.  This  branch  of 
science  seems  to  have  been  almost  made  our  national  property. 
Since  the  first  discovery  of  the  pile  by  Volta,  research  and 
applications  have  almost  exclusively  been  the  work  of  English* 
men  ; — we  must  not  mention  names  of  course,  when  many  of 
the  parties  are  still  living ;  and  it  may  be  some  consolation  to 
lis  to  be  able  to  make,  as  it  were,  a  set  off  of  this  acknowledged 
fact  against  the  melancholy  truth  that  in  a  course  of  experimental 
discovery,  glorious  and  rich  beyond'  all  precedent,  abounding  in 
the  strangest  and  most  extraordinary  truths,  fascinatingly  beau* 
tiful  in  its  processes  and  details,  and  promising  in  its  application 
to  renew  and  remodel  some  of  the  most  vital  arts  of  life ;«— 
Englishmen  have  had  Hitherto  little,  very  little,  share. 

It  is  now  thirty-four  years  since  MM.  Gay-Lussac and  Thenard 
laid  the  foundation  of  organic  chemistry,  by  contriving  a  method 
of  ultimate  analysis  of  vegetable  and  animal  substances,  by  tbe 
aid  of  which  the  proportions  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and 
nitrogen,  of  which  they  are  composed,  could  be  determined  with 
some  approach  to  accuracy.  In  researches  which  depend  on 
analytical  investigation  alone,  where  the  bodies  seldom  or  never 
permit  of  synthetical  production  at  will,  it  is  obvious  that  this 
determination  must  constitute  the  one  only  key  and  guide  to 
the  whole  science.  By  successive  improvements,  analytical 
processes  adapted  to  all  commonly-occurring  cases,  have  been 
Drought  to  a  aegree  of  perfection  which  leaves  nothing  to  desire. 
The  instruments  have  been  most  e£Rective,  and  tbo  labourers  have 
been  many,  and  in  the  short  space  of  less  than  one  generation 
a  body  of  science  has  arisen,  a  mass  of  knowledge  has  been 
accumulated,  of  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  you  an 
outline,  however  rude  and  indistinct,  without  trespassing  very 
far  beyond  my  permitted  limits.  I  need  hardly  remind  you  that 
in  the  summer  we  shall  devote  not  less  than  five-and- twenty 
lectures  to  the  study  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  groups  ojf 
objects  comprehended  in  the  vast  domain  of  organic  chemistry. 
We  shall  lump  them  together  and  take  them  in  classes,  and  be 
compelled  to  adopt  all  manner  of  means  for  condensing  into 
small  space  matter  which  might  occupy  us  for  a  twelvemonth, 
i^nd  the  pace  at  which  organic  investigation  is  now  travelling  is 
something  prodigious; — books  become  antiquated  by  tbe  time 
the  ink  of  tbe  last  sheet  is  dry ;— information  is  to  be  had 
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only  in  the  pages  of  bulky  journals,  which  accumulate  on  one's 
hands  faster  than  they  can  be  read.  Oh  I  let  us  hope  that 
the  time  is  come  when  the  reproach  shall  be  taken  away !  Let 
us  hope  that  English  chemists  may  henceforth  bear  their  share 
of  the  glory  and  honour  of  this  warfare  against  physical  igno* 
ranee  and  evil !  The  field  is  open  to  all ;  opportunities  never 
before  enjoyed  in  this  country  are  at  the  command  of  the  youth 
of  the  present  day.  The  means  of  instruction  are  ample,  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  those  for  whose  benefit  they  are  de* 
signed  will  avail  themselves  of  so  great  a  boon. 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  convey  to  you  my  idea  of  the 
manner  and  spirit  in  which  the  chemical  investigation  of  Nature 
should  be  attempted  ;  we  must  imitate,  but  with  better  light,  the 
good  old  alchyroists  who  prepared  themselves  for  their  great 
work  of  transmutation  by  self-denial,  fasting,  and  prayer; — our 
spirit  must  be  one  of  faith  as  well  as  of  patient  sober  inquiry ; 
we  must  approach  the  awful  majesty  of  Nature  with  unbounded 
reliance  on  the  uniformity  and  constancy  of  her  everlasting  laws, 
but  with  almost  equally  unbounded  distrust  in  our  own  powers  of 
arriving  by  induction  at  a  knowledge  of  those  laws.  We  must  watch 
for  exceptions  and  anomalies  to  our  apparently  general  rules ;  if 
the  rule  does  not  fairly  explain  such,  we  may  rest  assured  that 
our  law  is  but  a  partial  one,  an  approximation  to  the  truth, 
but  not  the  truth  itself,  and  we  must  search  further..  Not  a  new 
fact  01  observation,  however  minute ;  not  a  change  of  colour  in 
a  glass  of  liquid  ;  not  a  spicula  of  crystallization  in  a  test-tube 
or  a  capsule  must  be  allowed  to  pass  unheeded  and  unrecorded^ 
if  an  immediate  and  satisfactory  solution  cannot  be  found.  The 
most  insignificant  appearances  to  a  careless  eye  may  furnish 
hints  and  indications,  which,  followed  up  in  the  patient,  humble, 
all-observing  spirit  I  am  endeavouring  to  depict,  may  lead  to 
brilliant  and  unexpected  discoveries. 

We  should  labour  to  cultivate  habits  of  precision  and  accuracy 
in  our  experiments ;  all  our  results,  even  when  on  the  minutest 
scale,  should  be  distinct  and  unequivocal ;  we  tliould  be  quite 
9ure  of  our  fact.  Old  Abou  Djafar  was  right  in  saying  that  a 
bad  experiment  is  worth  less  than  nothing  :  it  is  a  positive  evil, 
a  step  backwards.  AM  the  errors  and  absurdities  which  have 
perplexed  science  so  many  centuries ; — all  the  strange  tales  of 
our  own  days  about  the  generation  of  elementary  substances^  and 
their  transformation  the  one  into  the  other,  have  arisen  from 
vicious  experinaents.  Science  is  full  of  false  facts— negative 
knowledge ;  and  the  hardest  labour  the  philosopher  has  to 
undergo  is  the  rooting  up  and  destroying  these  weeds,  and  the 
clearing  of  the  ground  for  a  better  produce.  The  case  is  bad 
enough  with  Chemistry,  but  it  is  infinitely  worse  in  sciences,  as 
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in  physiology,  ia  which  the  evidence  is  necessarily  of  a  less  direct 
and  simple  natare.     We  must  be  ever  on  our  guard. 

Whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  of  the  task  before  us — and 
difficulties  great  and  many  there  are — we  may  rest  assured  in 
the  reflection  that  our  reward  is  certain.  No  man  ever  followed 
the  study  of  Nature  with  honesty  and  diligence  without  an  ample 
repayment  of  discovery.  The  particular  object  sought  may  not 
at  that  moment  be  attained ;  none  can  tell  at  the  outset  of  an 
investigation  where  it  may  lead,  or  in  what  it  may  terminate; 
but  this  is  certain,  that  lead  where  it  may  and  terminate  where 
it  may,  new  and  important  and  interesting  truths  will  have 
been  met  with,  and  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge  perma- 
nently  enlarged.  Disappointment  in  the  study  of  Nature  is 
impossible,  provided  legitimate  objects  be  alone  pursued,  and  by 
the  appointed  means.  When  physical  truth  ceases  to  be  admired 
and  loved  for  its  own  beauty  and  excellence,  and  scientific  dis- 
covery becomes  merely  valued  as  a  source  of  personal  reputation, 
as  the  road  to  wealth  and  power  and  earthly  dignity,  then  indeed 
may  the  bitterness  of  disappointment  be  often  felt,  and  jealousy 
and  bickerings  divide  those  who  beyond  all  men  living  should  be 
the  first  to  set  an  example  of  unity  and  brotherhood,  whose  lives 
are  habitually  passed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  handwriting 


PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING, 

DECEMBEB  10,  1845. 
Ma*  INCB  IK  THE  CHAIR. 


A  paper  was  read, 
ON  THE  TEMPERATURE   OF  THE  WATER  USED  IN 
THE  PREPARATION  OF  INFUSIONS. 

BY  MR.  THOMAS  GREENISH. 

The  most  desirable  temperature  for  the  water  used  in  the  pre- 
paration of  some  of  the  infusions  of  the  Pharmacopceia,  having 
been  casually  discussed  on  several  occasions  at  our  evening 
meetings,  and  my  experience  inducing  me  to  differ  from  the 
opinions  then  expressed,  it  occurred  to  me  that  a  few  remarks  on 
the  subject  might  be  productive  of  some  benefit,  more  especially 
as  it  has  again  been  adverted  to  in  a  paper  read  at  the  October 
Meeting,  on  the  subject  of  a  National  Pharmacopoeia.  It  is 
unnecessary  before  this  Society  to  dwell  on  the  importance  of 
these  preparations,  the  attention  which  has  been  already  bestowed 
upon  them  is  a  sufficient  evidence  that  they  are  by  no  meaps 
disregarded. 
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I  shall  confine  myself  on  this  occasion  to  the  consideration 
of  the  methods  which  have  been  recommended  for  the  prepara* 
tion  of  infusipnof  caiumba.  This  infusion  is  in  frequent  use, 
and  is  one  of  those  most  difficult  to  preserve  from  undergoing 
decomposition.  Many  Pharmaceutists  recommend  that  the  water 
for  the  preparation  of  this  infusion  should  be  either  cold,  or 
considerably  under  the  boiling  temperature,  and  the  cold  infusion 
by  percolation  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  Edinburgh 
College.  1  shall  therefore  endeavour,  as  briefly  as  possible,  to 
state  the  result  of  some  experiments  1  have  made  with  reference 
to  this  infusion. 

An  infusion  of  caiumba  made  with  cold  water,  after  being 
allowed  to  stand  the  specified  time,  which  is  two  hours,  and  then 
strained  off,  will  be  very  bright  and  free  from  starch  ;  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  made  with  boiling  water,  it  will  contain  a 
considerc^ble  quantity  of  starch,  and  will  not  be  quite  so  bright. 
The  latter  difference  is  caused  by  very  fine  particles  held  in 
suspension,  which  gradually  subside  ;  the  difference  between  the 
two  in  strength  and  aroma  appears  quite  trifling  and  unimportant. 

If  portions  of  the  two  infusions  be  kept  under  similar  circum- 
stances, that  made  with  cold  water  will  be  observed  to  be  several 
hours  in  advance  of  the  other  in  the  commencement  and  progress 
of  decomposition  ;  and  if  it  be  warm  summer  weather,  symptoms 
of  incipient  change  will  very  rapidly  appear,  being  indicated  by 
a  general  cloudiness,  and  the  accumulation  of  small  particles  of 
insoluble  matter  on  the  surface  of  the  hitherto  bright  infusion, 
which  gradually  extend  themselves  throughout  the  entire  fluid. 
The  precise  time  at  which  this  takes  place,  will  of  course  depend 
inuch  on  the  state  of  the  weather.  The  change,  when  it  becomes 
Tisiblcy  in  the  infusion  made  with  boiling  water,  does  not  proceed 
so  rapidly  as  in  the  one  made  with  cold  water,  and  if  the  infusion 
be  examined  from  time  to  time  during  the  progress  of  the  decom- 
position, the  large  quantity  of  starch  which  it  originally  contained, 
will  be  found  to  be  gradually  disappearing,  and  ultimately  a 
solution  of  iodine  will  not  detect  its  presence — it  will  have  totally 
disappeared. 

Now  the  two  substances  which  appear  to  be  principally  con- 
cerned in  these  changes,  are,  vegetable  albumen  and  starch  ;  and 
these  bodies  are  known  to  be  present  in  considerable  quantity  in 
caiumba  root. 

Albumen,  when  in  solution,  ia  especially  characterized  by  great 
instability,  mere  contact  with  atmospheric  air  being  sufficient  to 
induce  rapid  decomposition.  Starch,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
much  more  stable  body,  and  the  changes  which  it  undergoes  are 
generally  induced  by  the  presence  of  some  albuminous  matter 
acting  as  a  ferment. 
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When  the  infusion  is  made  with  cold  water,  the  albumen  is 
dissolved  out  from  the  root  unaltered,  and  the  presence  of  this 
body  soon  gives  rise  to  decompositions  which  render  the  infusioD 
unlit  for  use. 

If  the  infusion  be  made  with  boiling  water,  the  albumen  will 
be  partially  coagulated,  rendered  less  soluble,  and  not  so  liable 
to  undergo  decomposition.  Nevertheless,  it  is  probable  that  a 
portion  of  albuminous  matter  taken  up,  even  in  this  case,  by  the 
water,  is  the  cause  of  the  subsequent  change  which  is  found  to 
take  place  in  the  starch.  Thus  i  find  that  if  an  infusion,  whether 
made  with  cold  or  with  boiling  water,  be  subsequently  heated  to 
the  boiling  point,  it  will  keep  for  a  mucli  longer  time,  witlK)ut 
undergoing  decomposition,  than  it  otherwise  would  ;  and  this 
f«ecnis  to  indicate  the  necessity  of  scalding  out  the  infusion  jug 
before  making  this  infusion,  so  that  the  temperature  of  the  water 
should  be  as  near  the  boiling  point  as  possible. 

There  are  no  doubt  some  cases  in  which  it  may  be  desirable  to 
avoid  the  presence  of  starch  in  preparations  of  this  kind,  and 
this  can  only  be  effected  by  the  use  of  cold  oi  tepid  water;  but 
the  increased  tendency  of  infusion  of  calumba,  when  thus  pre- 
pared to  undergo  decomposition,  shows,  1  think,  that  there  are 
serious  objections  to  the  general  adoption  of  that  mode  of  making 
infusions. 


Mr.  Squire  thought  the  author  of  the  paper  had  not  shown 
suflTicjent  reason  for  giving  the  preference  to  the  method  of 
preparing  the  infusion  of  columba  with  boiling  water  over 
that  in  which  cold  water  was  used.  He  thought  it  important 
to  avoid  the  presence  of  starch  in  the  infusion ;  by  the  use  of 
cold  water  this  object  was  effected,  and  although  the  albu- 
men which  would  be  taken  up  by  the  cold  water  would  pro- 
bably expedite  decomposition,  yet  this  could  easily  be  removed, 
as  the  author  of  the  paper  had  stated,  by  boiling  the  infusion 
after  it  was  strained.  He  was  disposed  to  give  the  preference  to 
this  method  of  making  infusion  of  columba.  The  difficulty  of 
preserving  infusions,  especially  in  warm  weather,  was  a  constant 
source  of  annoyance  to  the  Dispensing  Chemist,  and  it  was  very 
desirable  to  devise  some  efBcient  means  of  preventing  or  retard- 
ing the  decompositions  to  which  these  preparations  were  subject. 
He  had  found  that  infusion  of  senna  might  be  kept  for  as  many 
days  as  it  otherwise  would  keep  hours,  by  the  addition  of  a  grain 
of  nitrate  of  potash  to  each  ounce  of  the  infusion.  Some 
Physicians,  to  whom  he  had  mentioned  this  fact,  had  requested 
that  the  infusion  of  senna  used  in  dispensing  their  prescriptions, 
should  be  made  in  that  way. 

Ma.  BtAKcuARD  said  he  had  made  some  experiments  with 
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the  view  of  ascertaining  the  best  method  of  preserving  rafasions. 
tie  had  found  chlorate  of  potash,  in  small  quantity,  to  produce 
a  similar  preservative  influence  to  that  ascribed  by  Mr.  Squire  to 
nitrate  of  potash.  It  appeared,  however,  that  the  same  agent 
was  not  equally  efficacious  with  all  the  infusions.  In  some  cases 
he  had  found  the  addition  of  a  little  ether  to  answer  very  well, 
and  in  trying  the  effect  of  this  substance,  it  had  occurred  to  him 
that,  if  infusions  could  by  this  means  be  preserved  from  de- 
composition, it  would  be  easy  to  drive  off  the  ether  by  the  ap- 
plication of  heat  before  using  the  infusion. 

Mr.  Waitgh,  while  he  agreed  with  the  previous  speakers  that 
it  was  desirable  to  find  out  the  best  means  of  keeping  infusions, 
thought  there  were  serious  objections  to  the  adoption  oi  any  of 
the  means  which  had  been  mentioned.  The  addition  of  a  grain 
of  nitrate  of  potash,  or  chlorate  of  potash,  to  every  ounce  of  in- 
fusion, could  not  be  considered  an  immaterial  addition,  and  he 
thought  it  never  would  be  sanctioned  by  medical  men  generally. 
He  was  anxious,  also,  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  its  be- 
ing supposed  by  any  one,  that  even  if  such  additions  could  be 
proved  to  be  beneficial,  the  Dispensing  Chemist  would  be  justi- 
fied in  adopting  such  a  plan,  without  the  express  sanction  of  the 
Erescriber.  As  a  Member  of  the  PHARMACEuriCAt,  Society, 
e  felt  the  great  importance  of  avoiding  in  their  discussions  the 
appearance  of  any  thing  like  a  sanction  of  the  slightest  deviation, 
on  the  part  of  the  dispenser,  from  the  written  instructions  of  the 
prescriber.  There  was,  however,  a  method  of  preserving  infu- 
sions which  had  not  been  alluded  to  that  evening,  which  he  had 
himself  tried  and  found  successful,  and  which  appeared  to  be 
in  every  respect  unobjectionable.  He  alluded  to  the  method 
suggested  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Alsop,  which  consisted  in  keep- 
ing the  infusion  in  bottles  perfectly  filled  and  hermetically 
sealed,  after  being  heated  to  the  boiling  point. 

The  Chairman  said  they  could  not  be  too  careful  in  avoiding 
the  use  of  expressions  that  might  be  construed  into  a  sanction 
of  any  deviation  from  the  instructions  given  in  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
or  specified  by  prescribers.  He  should  be  very  imperfectly  ful- 
filling his  duty  in  that  chair  were  he  to  pass  unnoticed  any  ob- 
servations that  %vould  admit  of  such  a  construction;  yet  the 
meeting  was  glad  to  receive  from  the  Members  present  such 
practical  information  as  had  been  given  them  that  evening,  with 
a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  formulse  of  the  Pharmacope&ia, 
when  a  revision  of  that  work  took  place. 

Mr.  Blanchard  begged  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  in 
the  remarks  he  had  made,  he  had  never  contemplated  the  use  of 
any  salt  as  a  preservative  agent  to  infusions  ,  if  it  were  not 
ordered  by  the  prescriber.     He  had  merely  mentioned  the  result 
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of  bis  ezperimenU  for  the  information  of  those  who  might  feel 
iBleretted  in  the  subject. 

Mr.  Redwood  corroborated  the  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Wangh  with  regard  to  the  efficacy  of  the  method  originally 
suggested  by  Mr.  Alsop,  for  the  preservation  of  infusions.  He 
had  frequenUy  tested  this  very  simple  method,  and  considered  it 
to  be  quite  unobjectionable.  Any  of  the  infusions  may  be  pre- 
served  for  several  weeks,  by  putting  them  mto  six  or  eight  ounce 
bottles  filled  to  the  brim,  after  being  previously  heated  to  the 
boiling  point,  so  as  to  expel  atmospheric  air,  and  the  mouths  of 
the  bottles  covered  with  tinfoil.  He  had  kept  some  of  the 
infusions  for  twelve  months  without  their  being  at  all  injured,  by 
securing  the  total  exclusion  of  air. 

ON   THE   RECOVERY   OF  STARCH   FROM  ROTTEN 
POTATOES. 

BY    MR.   HEKRT  DEAKE. 

^  The  following  case  may  not  be  uninteresting  at  the  present 
time,  as  it  shows  the  resistive  power  of  starch  to  the  ordinary 
influences  of  vegetable  decomposition. 

A  gentleman  living  in  this  neighbourhood,  four  years  ago  (in 
1841),  made  a  pit  in  an  outhouse  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
Bis  winter  stock  of  potatoes.  The  pit  was  made  and  filled  with 
potatoes  in  dry  weather,  but  when  the  winter  had  set  in,  it  was 
found  to  be  nearly  full  of  water,  and  the  potatoes  to  be  so  far 
decayed  as  to  be  considered  worthless.  Accordingly,  they  were 
buried  in  a  large  hole,  about  three  feet  deep,  in  the  garden, 
covered  with  earth  to  the  thickness  of  abont  a  foot  or  two,  and 
thus  left,  as  was  thought,  to  rot  and  become  converted  into 
manure.  A  few  weeks  since,  on  digging  over  the  spot  where 
these  potatoes  were  buried,  a  white  mass  was  turned  up,  which 
proved  to  be  part  of  the  remains  of  the  potatoes.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  spot  was  now  made.  The  potatoes,  which 
originally  occupied  a  space  about  two  feet  deep,  were  found 
compressed  into  a  layer  of  eight  or  nine  inches  in  thickness. 
The  upper  part  of  this  layer  consbted  of  a  mass  of  white  powder, 
which,  on  being  examined  by  the  microscope,  was  ascertained 
to  be  pure  and  perfect  starch.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  layer, 
the  cortical  portion  of  the  tubers,  as  well  as  the  starch,  still 
remained ;  thus  each  potato,  in  a  flattened  state,  like  a  dried 
fig,  could  be  separated  from  the  rest,  and  on  removing  the  dry 

eel,  the  interior  was  found  to  consist  of  the  starch,  nearly  pure^ 
t  a  little  more  coloured  than  that  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
layer.  These  flattened  remains  of  the  potatoes  have  a  strong 
and  most  offensive  smell ;  but  the  starch,  on  being  washed,  is 
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as  sweet  and  white,  and  in  every  respect  as  goodf  as  that 
obtained  from  fresh  and  sound  potatoes,  altliongh  it  has  beea 
buried  in  the  groand,  and  has  remained  in  contact  with  the 
decaying  portion  of  the  tubers  during  a  period  of  fuH  three  years 
and  a  half. 

The  surface  of  the  decayed  potatoes  was  covered  with  an 
immense  number  of  earth  worms,  completely  matted  together^ 
and  the  mould  for  six  or  eight  inches  above  these  was  full  of 
maggots,  similar  to  those  of  the  common  house  flies ;  but  neither 
worms  nor  maggots  were  found  among  the  decayed  potatoes. 

Ciapham.  ■    ■ 

Mr.  TosswiLt  thought  the  fact  communicated  by  Mr.  Deane 
a  very  interesting  one.  The  resistive  power  of  the  starch  to 
those  influences  which  had  determined  the  decomposition  of  all 
the  other  constituents  of  the  potatoes,  depended,  he  conceived, 
upon  its  being  an  organized  body,  possessing  a  certain  amount 
of  latent  vitality  in  its  separate  particles.  These  beautifully 
organized  particles  contained  the  nutriment  laid  up  in  store  for 
tlie  young  plant,  against  the  commencement  of  vegetation.  The 
fact  before  them  showed  how  well  adapted  they  were  for  the 
purpose  intended,  for  although  easily  decomposed  and  assimilated 
to  substances  essential  to  the  vegetable  economy,  when  submitted 
to  agencies  which  were  active  in  the  living  plant,  yet  how  com- 
paratively indestructible  were  they  found  to  be  under  other 
circumstances.  To  Ills  mind  it  afforded  a  strong  evidence  of 
design,  and  an  instructive  illustration  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
Creator.  —,-___ 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  next  paper  to  be  read  was  from 
the  Scientific  Commhtee,  and  was  written  by  a  member  of 
the  Committee  who  was  at  present  abroad. 

ON  COCHINEAL. 

BT  AUGUST   FABER,   ESQ. 

{Extracted from  a  Letter  dated  Madeira^  Oct  18,  1845, 

addreued  to  Dr.  Pereira.) 

On  board  the  "  Tay  **  West  India  steamer,  in  which  I  came 
Out,  there  was  also  as  passenger,  Mr.  Innis,  merchant,  going  out 
to  Vera  Cruz.  His  residence  is  in  the  city  of  Oaxaha  (pronounced 
Oa/iaka)  in  the  province  of  that  name,  where  chiefly  cochineal  is 
grown.  The  following  information,  which  I  obtained  from  him, 
IS  in  several  respects  very  interesting: — 

1.  **  Silver  cochineal  is  the  impregnated  female  just  before 
laying  eggs:  black  cochineal  \%  rhe  female  after  laying  and 
hatching  the  eggs,'* 

2.  «  The  female  just  before  laying  the  eggs,  spreads  oul 
a  large   quantity  of  white  powder  immediately  around    her, 
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and  to  a  great  distance  in  a  circle ;  and  the  Mexican  growers 
.  are  in  the  habit  of  blowing  this  white  powder  off  the  plant 
as  much  as  possible^  saying  the  young  do  better  without  it/' 

Now  we  begin  to  know  something  of  the  origin  of  the  difierenca 
of  colour  and  shape  and  quantities,  in  this  way :  the  black,  if 
gpood,  is  always  shelly,  t\\e  real  silver  is  never  shelly;  and  of 
black  cochinealy  there  is  never  more  than  one  bag  in  twenty,  or  in 
thirty*  or  fifly  imported,  being  in  fact  only  what  had  been  kept 
for  seed. 

The  last  quotation  given  above,  would  suggest  to  me  one  more 
possible  fact. 

Why,  I  would  ask,  is  the  Honduras  cochineal  (which,  in  fact, 
grows  in  Guatimala),  invariably  brilliant  in  colour  (silver),  while 
the  Mexican  is  invariably  dull,  the  latter  fetching  threepence 
and  fourpence  per  pound  less  than  the  former?  I  consider  it 
very  probable,  that  the  habit  of  blowing  off  what  is  given  by 
nature,  namely,  the  white  powder  deposited  by  the  females, 
may  be  the  reason  not  only  of  the  dulness  of  the  colour,  but 
also  of  the  generally  smaller  grain. 

3.  Mr.  Innis  told  mc  further,  that  the  more  extensive  culti« 
valors  never  kill  the  insect  by  immersion,  but  only  by  the  basket 
being  placed  in  heated  rooms  or  stoves.  The  smaller  and  poorer 
cultivators  use  hot  water,  ^'  by  which  the  insect  is  mostly  burst 
open,  and  the  *  foxy'  colour  produced."    • 

"  Foxy"  is  the  technical  London  name  for  silver  cochineal, 
rather  reddish,  and  very  different  from  the  fine  transparent  red, 
which  forms  the  finest  black. 

As  I  am  upon  this  article,  I  beg  to  add  a  few  remarks,  more 
strictly  commercial : — > 

1.  The  serons  in  Guatimala  are  made  up  to  150lbs.a  mule  there 
not  being  able  to  carry  more  than  300ibs.  over  the  mountains. 
In  Vera  Cruz,  the  distance  from  shore  is  300  miles,  but  not  being 
so  mountainous,  the  mules  carry  4001bs.,  the  serons  being  made 
one-third  larger  than  at  Guatimala. 

2.  In  Lond6n,  every  seron  of  cochineal  on-  its  arrival,  is 
turned  out  and  sifted  by  the  dock  companies,  filled  into  English 
bags,  on  which  the  tare  to  the  ounce  is  marked,  the  dust  of  a 
whole  parcel  (of  100  to  500  bags)  being  put  together  and  sold 
separately  from  the  grain.  The  invariable  custom  of  sifting 
exists  in  no  other  port  than  in  London. 

3.  There  still  exists  as  an  article  of  commerce,  but  only  just 
still  exists,  the  sort  called  *'  English  dyed  black  cochineal." 

When,  in  1826, 1  established  myself  in  London,  this  article 
was  extensively  shipped  to  India,  Russia,  and  Austria,  and  for 
a  number  of  years  my  Price  Current  had  the  quotation  of 
'*  English  black  cochineal  ;**  and,  in  fact,  being  cheaper  in  many 
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places,  they  would  not  have  the  genuine  black«  It  was  Mexicao 
silver  grain  dyed^  and  prices  were  about  the  following  r — Genuine 
black,  6s.  6d. ;  English  dyed,  5s  6d. ;  Honduras  silver,  6s,  6d* ; 
Mexican  silyer,  5s, 

Note  added  by  Mr.  Wood,  Mr.  Fabei's  clerk  :— 

Granilla  is  imported  from  the  same  places  as  the  cochineal^ 
namely,  Honduras  and  Mexico,  and  consists  of  the  very  small 
immature  insects.  Its  value  is  from  two  shillings  to  four  shillings 
per  pound,  according  to  quality. 

Garblings  consist  of  the  broken  pieces  of  the  insects,  mixed 
with  the  dust  and  extraneous  substances  that  must  of  course  be 
gathered  with  the  insects  in  taking  them  from  the  plants.  As 
garblings  contain  generally  a  good  proportion  of  the  broken 
particles  of  matured  insects,  they  are  frequently  preferred  to 
granilla,  unless  the  latter  be  of  unusually  good  quality.  The 
value  of  garblings  is  two  shillings  to  two  shillings  and  sixpence 
per  pound.  Each  bag  of  cochineal  is  sifted  here  on  importa- 
tion, and  it  is  in  this  manner  that  the  garblings  are  obtained,  as 
they  are  seldom  imported  so. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  quantities  of  cochineal  exported 
from  and  consumed  in  England  in  the  last  twelve  years  : — 


Ibt. 

1853 309125 

1834 405350 

1835 516132 

1836 604425 

1837 517882 

1838 536044 


lbs. 

1839 .....1010193 

1840...... 1330295 

1841 1439742 

1842 1207920 

1843 1457456 

1844 1569120 


THE  LABORATORY  OP  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL 
SOCIETY. 

According  to  promise,  we  proceed  to  give  a  description  of 
the  Laboratory  recently  fitted  up.  for  affording  practical  instmc- 
tion  to  students,  at  the  establishment  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society.  Plate  1 ,  represents  the  ground-plan  of  the  Laboratory 
and  the  general  arrangement  of  the  apparatus.  Plate  2,  repre- 
sents a  view  of  one  side  of  the  principal  working  table,  with  Uie 
drying-closet,  sand-bath,  and  furnaces,  at  the  end  of  the  room. 
The  construction  and  arrangement  of  these  last-named,  is  fur- 
ther illustrated  by  plate  3.  Horizontal  sections  of  the  working 
tables  are  given  in  Plate  1,  S  and  T.  In  the  floor,  immediately 
under  the  table  Sj  and  extending  the  whole  length  of  that  part  of 
the  room,  there  is  an  air- flue  for  supplying  fresh  air  to  the  apart- 
ment.    This  is  introduced  by  means  of  a  large  coal,  the  mouth  of 
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Plats  l« 


A  Open  rmnf«  with  two 
orens. 


B  Foraaeealiar  eyiport- 
tlon. 


J)  Blow-pipt  bdlowi^'ud 
famaoa. 

M  Sttlphontted  hjdiqgen 
doMt. 

F  Boot-CQtting  knJIiB  and 
Mock. 

G  Clfteai  for  lapply  of 
•taaa-boilen. 

SBB  Morten. 

/  WoriB  tub* 

XSttU. 

L  Wiqd-famace  and  dff- 
iof^otet. 

M  FiunHtce,dr7iiig-doiet» 
and  sand-bath  i 

A*  Drylnff-cloMt,   heated 
bf  steam. 

OP  Bcrew-presses. 

C  Scales   and   hearr 
wdchto 

R  Water-closet. 

8  T  Working  table*. 

r  Side-taUes. 


n 


fS 
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whicb  is  made  to  face  the  wind,  which  is  fixed  above  the  roof,  and 
communicates  by  a  flue  with  a  chamber  or  reservoir,  plate  3,  R, 
under  the  drying-closet  and  at  the  back  of  one  of  the  furnaces, 
from  whence  it  passes  into  the  air-flue  in  the  floor.  The  table  S 
is  divided  into  twelve  compartments,  six  on  either  side,  and  each 
compartment  is  appropriated  to  a  pupiU  The  tables  are  divided 
in  two,  longitudinally,  by  a  leaden  gutter,  which  carries  off  the 
waste  water  from  the  sink  in  each  compartment.  The  appear- 
ance of  this,  in  section,  is  given  in  plate  1 ;  and  a  view  of  the 
sink  and  water-tap  in  plate  2,  A  B.  Immediately  over  the 
gutter,  and  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  table,  is  an  air-> 
flue  communicating  with  the  chimney,  into  which  there  are  two 
openings,  furnished  with  sliding  doors,  opposite  each  compart* 
ment,  as  seen  in  plate  2,  C  The  object  of  this  is  to  carry  off 
any  noxious  gases  or  vapours,  and  this  arrangement  is  found  to 
answer  perfectly  well,  as  there  is  a  strong  draught  in  the  flue. 
Plate  3,  represents  the  arrangement  of  the  Furnaces^  Sand- bath^ 
Drtfing* Close ty  S^c,  in  that  part  of  the  Laboratory  shown  in 
plate  1 ,  W.  The  two  furnaces  A  B,  are  constantly  in  use.  The 
boilers  CD  are  heated  by  contact  with  <he  fire  and  heated  air  of 
these  furnaces,  as,  also,  is  the  sand-bath,  E,  The  steam  from 
the  boilers  is  conveyed  by  the  pipes  F  G,  into  the  steam-box, 
11^  which  forms  the  bottom  of  the^  drying-closet,  and  the  excess 
of  steam  passes  off  through  the  serpentine  pipe  7,  which  is  fixed 
to  the  back  of  the  drying-closet.  The  water  which  condenses  in 
the  steam-box  and  pipe  J,  is  conveyed  through  the  syphon  pipe, 
K  Kt  and  collected  in  a  reservoir  for  distilled  water.  The 
boilers  are  kept  constantly  supplied  with  water  by  means  of 
cisterns  furnished  with  stone  floats. 

The  Drying  Closet,  plate  1,  y,  is  fitted  up  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  the  above,  and  the  steam  box  and  pipes  being  made  of 
tin,  and  tinned  copper,  the  condensed  water  collected  is  perfectly 
good  and  fit  for  use;  but  where  iron  pipes  are  employed  the 
water  is  found  to  be  impure. 

The  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  Closet^  plate  3,  £,  is  a  con- 
trivance for  getting  rid  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  other  heavy 
and  noxious  gases,  by  convey  it  g  them  into  the  drain  or  sewer. 
The  closet  X,  a  vertical  and  horizontal  section  of  which  is  shown 
in  plate  3,  is  built  of  bricks  and  covered  with  cement  to  render 
it  sufficiently  air-tight  The  top  is  covered  by  a  wooden  flap- 
door,  which  shuts  with  a  water  joint,  so  as  to  prevent  any  escape 
of  gas.  The  construction  of  the  water  joint  is  shown  at  AT.  A 
piece  of  plate  glass  is  let  into  the  middle  of  the  door  to  enable 
the  operator  to  observe  the  progress  of  any  operation  within. 
In  the  lower  part  of  the  closet  at  AT,  there  is  an  opening  into  the 
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drain^  through  which  any  gas  that  may  be  disengaged  in  the 
closet  escapes.  Hea?y  gases»  such  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or 
chlorine,  are  found  to  be  much  more  effectually  got  rid  of  in  this 
way  than  any  other.  If  the  gas  is  disengaged  from  any  close 
vessel,  such  as  a  two-necked  bottle,  it  may  be  conveyed  by  a 
tube  to  the  opening  P,  which  also  communicates  with  the 
drain. 

SHU  and  Worm-tub. — ^The  only  peculiarities  in  these,  consist 
in  the  body  of  the  still  A  having  an  external  casing  or  jacket 
P,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  radiation  of  heat  and  con- 
densation of  the  steam  in  this  pari  of  the  apparatus;  in  the 
form  of  the  head,  which  is 
designed  to  present  a 
small  surface  to  the  cool- 
ing action  of  the  external 
air ;  and  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  worm-tub, 
which  consists  of  a  cask 
closely  encasing  the  worm, 
and  having  a  current  of 
cold  water  supplied  by  a 
pipe  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cask,  while  the  heated 
water  is  carried  away  from 
the  top  by  another  pipe, 
C,  and  may  be  delivered 
at  the  sink,  or  anywhere 
else  where  it  is  required 
for  use. 

Wind  Furnace, — ^Fig  1  represents  the  external  appearance  of 
the  wind  furnace.  A  \b  h  pipe  for  conveying  air  from  a  forge 
bellows ;  B  a  strong  doable  door,  ased  in  lighting  the  fire  and 
removing  clinkers  from  the  bars ;  C  an  opening  at  the  top,  for 
introducing  the  cnicible,  and  for  supplying  fresh  fuel ;  this  is 
closed  by  a  sliding  tile  D,  which  runs  in  a  groove,  and  is  drawn 
to  one  side  when  the  mouth  of  the  furnace  is  required  to  be 
open.  The  opening  may  be  extended  still  further  by  raising  the 
tile  E.  These  tiles  are  made  of  fire-clay>  and  cased  with  iron. 
F  is  the  door  of  the  drying  closet,  situated  above,  and  at  the 
back  of  the  furnace.  The  bottom  of  this  closet  is  a  sand-bath, 
heated  by  the  flue  of  the  furnace.  G  is  an  opening  to  admit  air 
into  a  chamber  immediately  behind  the  furnace,  and  shown  in 
fig.  2,  B.  The  object  of  this  chamber  is  to  supply  dry  air 
through  the  channel  /  to  the  closet  JT.  Fig.  2,  representing  a 
vertical  section  of  the  furnace,  shows  the  position  of  the  tiles  D 
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£\  At  L  there  is  a  notch  in  the  brick- work  for  receiving  move- 
able bars,  which  are  sometimes  used  to  support  a  crucible  in  the 
middle  of  the  fire. 


Fia.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


Furnace^  Sand-bath,  and  Drying  Closet. — Fig.  3  represents 
the  top  of  the  furnace  and  sand-bath  ;  fig.  4  the  front  elevation, 
showing  the  furnace  and  drying-closet  doors  ;  6g.  5  a  horizontal 
section  from  C  to  2>  of  fig.  4  ;  fig.  6,  a  vertical  section  from  A 
to  B  of  fig.  3. 


Pio.  3. 


Fio.  5. 
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At  the  back  of  the  furnace  there  is  a  channel  E,  through  which 
air  is  conveyed  to  the  closet,  which  it  enters  at  F.  This  channel 
being  only  separated  from  the  fire  in  the  furnace  by  a  plate  of 
iron  G,  the  air,  in  passing  through  it,  becomes  heated  before 
entering  the  closet.  Between  the  bottom  of  the  closet  and  the 
ash-pit  of  the  furnace,  there  is  a  communication,  i/,  which  may 
be  opened  or  shut  at  pleasure,  by  means  of  a  sliding  door  or 
damper.  Thus,  on  closing  the  external  ash-pit  door  /,  and 
opening  the  communication  H^  between  the  ash-pit  and  drying- 
closet,  a  current  of  warm  air  is  determined  through  the  latter» 
fof  the  whole  of  the  air  supporting  the  combustion  in  the  furnace, 
passes  through  the  channel  E^  in  contact  with  the  heated  iron 
pUte  G,  into  the  upper  part  of  the  closet  at  JP,  and  ultimately 
through  the .  opening  Hy  into  the  ash-pit.  This  arrangement 
renders  the  drying-closet  an  exceedingly  efficient  one. 

Fio.  8. 
Fia7. 


The  Furnace  Hood. — ^This  is  a  contrirance  for  effectually 
getting  rid  of  some  noxious  gases,  such  as  those  disengaged  in 
the  preparation  of  nitrate  of  copper j  or  sulphate  of  mercury. 
A  is  a  cylinder  fourteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  eighteen  inches 
high,  made  of  galvanized  iron,  painted ;  it  is  open  at  the  bottom, 
furnished  with  two  handles  attached  to  the  sides,  and  one  to  the 
centre  of  the  lid,  and  a  door,  as  seen  in  fig.  7.  The  lid  opens  as 
represented  in  fig.  8,  and  immediately  under  the  lid  is  a  move- 
able plate  Cy  which  rests  on  a  ledge,  and  has  a  circular  hole, 
six  inches  in  diameter,  in  the  centre.  About  four  inches  from 
the  bottom  there  is  a  ring  six  inches  m  diameter,  attached  by 
three  supports  to  the  sides  of  the  cylinder,  as  seen  in  fig.  8  D. 
The/Mmacf  hood  is  intended  to  be  placed  over  the  open  mouth 
of  a  ring-topped  furnace,  as  shown  in  fig.  8.    The  lid  being 
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opened,  and  the  plate  C  removed,  a  Wedgewood  dish,  or  other 
shnilar  vessel,  is  introduced  at  the  top,  and  placed  on  the  ring  D ; 
the  plate  C  is  now  returned  to  its  place,  and  the  fngredieats  to 
be  operated  upon  put  into  the  dish  through  the  door,  or  throv^ 
the  opening  at  the  top.  The  dish  is  of  course  exposed  %o  the 
heat  of  the  furnace,  and  any  gas  or  vapour  disengaged  is  carried 
into  the  furnace  by  the  pressure  of  the  superiarainbeBt  cold  air, 
as  shown  in  fig.  8 ;  also  in  plate  3.  Q. 

Oas  Furnaces y  such  as  those  represented  in  figs.  9^  10,  and 
1 1,  are  constantly  used  by  the  students.  Those  represenced  by 
figs.  9  and  10,  are  cylinders  made  of  iron  plate,  japanned,  with 
a  small  door  for  lighting  or  regulating  the  flame,  a  number  of 
small  holes  round  the  top  for  the  escape  of  the  heated  air,  and 
openings  at  the  bottom  for  the  admission  of  cold  air.  These  ate 
placed  over  the  gas  bamers  attached  to  flexible  tabes,  as  shown 
in  the  drawing,  plate  2,  and  in  fig.  9. 


Fia.9v 


Fio.  11. 


Fig.  10. 


Fig.  1 1  represents  a  ffas  blow-pipe*  furnace. — A  is  a  flexible 
pipe  conveying  gas  into  the  tube  By,  which  is  open  at  its  mouth. 
D  is  another  flexible  tube,  conveying  air  from  a  double  bellovcs 
fixed  under  the  table,  and  worked  by  the  foot,,  te  the  tube  C, 
from  the  top  of  which  it  issues  through  a  small  opening  in  the 
middle  of  the  tube  conveying  the  gas.  F  and  O  are  two  stop- 
cocks for  regulating  the  supply  of  gas  and  air.  The  stop-cock 
F  is  first  opened,  and  the  gas  lighted  at  the  moiith  of  B.  The 
stop-cock  Q  is  now  opened,  and  a  current  of  air  forced  into 
the  middle  of  t^e  gas  flame  by  means  of  the  bellows.  A  large 
blue  flame  is  procured  in  tliis  way,  which  aflbrds  an  intense  heat. 
The  furnace  H,  which  is  similar  to  that  shown  in  fig.  9,  is  placed 
as  represented,  and  in  the  tappet  part  of  tliia^  at  E^  there  is  a 
support  for  a  crucible. 
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Fig.  12  represents  a  very  convenient  set  of  furnaces,  appli- 
cable to  a  variety  of  purposes.  They  are  fitted  into  an  opening 
originally  occupied  by  a  common  slove.  Figs.  13  and  14  are 
horizontal  and  vertical  sections. 


Fm.  13. 


We  have  now  described  that  portion  of  the  fittings  and  appa- 
ratus which  we  think  most  likely  to  interest  or  benefit  our  readers, 
either  from  their  novelty  or  adaptation  fior  the  purposes  designed. 
They  have  all  been  fitted  up  under  Mr.  Redwood's  directions, 
and  whatever  originality  may  attach  to  any  of  them  is  due  to 
him. 


t2 
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TAe  following  are  the  Regulations  to  be  observed  in  the 
Lahorntori^  :-** 

1.  The  Laboratory  shall  be  open  froni  nme'oNctecfc  in  flie 
morning  until' six  in  the  evening,  daily,  excepting  Saturdays,  oti 
which  day.  the  studies  of  the  pupils  shall  be  conducted  in  the 
library  and  museum  of  the  society.  The  pupils  miist  quit  the 
Laboratory  by  six  o'<tk>ck  to  enable  the  jassistant  to  proceed  with 
the  necessary  cleaningand  airang^menls  fortbe  folJowiag  day,x. 

2,  The  professor,  shall  assign  to  each  pupU  the  operations  M 
be  performed^  and  shall,  provide  the  necessary  apparatus  and 
materials. 

3f  Such  operations  only  shall  be  jperformed  in  the  Laboratory 
as  are  sanctioned  by  the  professor ;  and  his  directions  must  be 
follonred  by  the  pvpite  in  the  methods  of  conducting  then|. 

4.  The  apparatus  and  materials  required  by  the  pupils  will  bd 
supplied  to  them  frotn  the  store-rooms  by  the. assistant ^  who 
alone  is  authorised  to  take  anything  from  the  store-rooms,  and 
he  only  by  an  order  from  the  professor. 

5.  The  pupils  are  required  to  use  the  apparatus  and  materials 
supplied  to  them,  with  care  and  economy ;  and  in  case  of  any 
wilful  or  culpable  destruction  or  waste  of  the  same,  they  will  be 
called  upon  to  pay  for  them. 

6.  The  products  of  every  operation  are  the  property  of  tlie 
society  ;  but  the  pupils  will,  on  application  to  the  professor,  be 
allowed  to  retain  specimens  of  those  products  which  have  been 
prepared  by  themselves. 

7.  Each  pupil  will  have  certain  articles  of  apparatus  given  to 
him  for  his  use,  and  he  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  careful 
keeping  and  restoration  of  these.  He  is  required  always  to 
clean  the  apparatus  after  using  it ;  and  to  keep  his  work-table 
and  utensils  clean  and  in  good  order. 

8.  The  pupils  are  required  to  conduct  themselves  in  a  quiet 
and  orderly  manner  whilst  in  the  Laboratory,  or  in  the  house  of 
the  society.  The  professor  is  authorised  to  suspend  from  further 
operations  any  pupil  who  shall  be  guilty  of  disorderly  conduct^ 
or  who  shall  refuse  to  comply  with  these  regulations  ;  and  the 
conduct  of  such  pupil  shall  be  reported  to  the  next  meeting  of 
Council. 
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ANIMAL  CHARCOAL  AN  ANTIDOTE  TO  POISONS. 

On  Monday,  November  17th*  1845,  Or.  A.  B.  Garrod  read  a  paper 
before  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  on  Animal  Charcoal  as  an 
Antidote  teyariouB  Poisons,  especially  those  derived  from  the  animal  and 
ip^etable  kingdoms.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  paper,  which 
will  appear  in  the  forthcoming  volume  of  the  Society's  Tnmeactioiis : 

Dr.  Garrod  first  noticed  the  experiments  which  had  of  late  beea 
made  on  the  effects  of  animal  charooal  in  removing  bitter  principlct 
finom  their  solution,  and  then  detailed  his  own 'experiments,  which  led 
him  to  use  it  as  an  antidote.    The  results  he  had  arrived  at  were, 

1st.  That  animal  charcoal  removed  the  active  principles  from 
▼egetable  and  animal  substancea  when  added  in  proper  quantities^ 
even  in  a  solution  imitating  the  gastric  juice,  and  at  the  temperature 
of  the  stomach  (100«  Fahr.) 

2d.  That  animal  charrcod  will  also  fbrm  oompoonda  with  arsenioui 
«cid  and  other  mineral  substances,  removing  these  from  their  solutions, 
and  that  it  is  quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  hydrated  aesquioxide 
of  iron,  as  an  antidote  to  arsenious  add. 

3d.  That  the  compounds  of  the  animal  charcoal  with  the  poisonous 
principles  have  no  injurious  action  on  the  animal  body,  and  therefore, 
when  the  charcoal  is  given  with  the  poison,  or  before  it  has  become 
absorbed  into  the  system,  it  will  act  as  an  antidote. 

4th.  A  certain  amount  of  the  antidote  is  required,  depending  on 
the  quantity  of  active  principle  contained  in  the  poison,  half  an  ounce 
is  more  than  sufficient  for  twenty  grains  of  nux  vomica,  or  one  grain 
of  strychnia ;  if  less  is  given,  the  poison  may  act  by  its  excess^above 
the  antidote. 

5th.  The  antidote  is  peculiarlv  adapted  to  poisonous  substances 
whose  activity  depends  on  a  small  quantity  of  an  active  principle,  aa 
opium,  nux  vomica,  the  aconites,  belladonna,  stramonium,  tobacco, 
hemlock,  &c. 

6th.  The  antidote  itself  may  be  given  to  almost  any  amount,  as  it 
exerts  no  injurious  action  on  the  body. 

7lh.  That  it  is  of  great  importance  that  good  animal  charcoal  should 
be  used,  not  the  bone  or  ivory  black,  which  contain  about  jj^of  earthy 
matter,  but  the  carbo  animatis  purificatus  of  the  London  rharraaco- 
pceia.  Common  bone  black  was  found  to  be  very  far  inferior,  certainly 
not  possessing  a  fifth  of  the  aotidotel  power.  The  vegeUble  charcod 
was  comparatively  inert. 

Dr.  Garrod  proposes,  that  in  cases  of  poisoning  we  should  remove 
OS  much  of  the  poison  as  possible  by  means  of  the  stomach-pump  or 
emetics,  and  then  give  a  large  quantitv  of  the  animal  charcoal  diffUsed 
in  warm  water,  or  the  antidote  may  oe  given  with  the  emetic,  but 
ipecacuanha  must  not  be  used,  as  the  charcoal  would  destroy  its  emetic 
property.  Sulphate  of  zinc  or  some  other  mineral  emetic  should  be 
chosen.  Dr.  Garrod  also  suggests  that  perhaps  animal  charcoal  would 
prevent  the  action  of  the  poison  of  rabies,  syphilis,  serpents,  &c.,  if 
applied  in  the  form  of  a  poultice  to  the  part  which  has  come  into 
contact  with  the  poisons,  and  that  it  may  prove  serviceable  as  a  remedy 
in  some  diseases,  from  its  great  power  of  absorbing  all  principles. 
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ON  THE  PRECIPITATION  OF  DIFFERENT  ORGANIC   AND 

INORGANIC  SUBSTANCES  BY  ANIMAL  CHARCOAL. 

jnr  v.  wxvpBir. 

From  the  fact  that  animal  charcoal  precipitates  a  number  of  very  different 
colouring  matters  from  their  solutions,  it  was  pianmed  thai  this  effect 
was  not  limited  to  coloudng  matters,  and  the  presumption  has  been  substan- 
tiated by  the  foUoiriog  experiments,  which  show  that  animal  charcoal  like- 


wise precipitates  bitter  substances,  resins,  and  substances  coataining  tau 
The  charcoal  used  for  these  experiments  was  obtained  from  bone-black  by 
repeatedly  boiling  it  with  muriatic  add ;  afterwards  well  washing  i^  uiX 
then  exposmg  it  to  moderate  red  heat.  * 

L  raoAmc  EwnAJKcta^ 
8 '  1.  Bitter  Substances,— Ttn  grains  of  the  snbstanee  were  digested  with  two 
ounces  of  boiling  water,  and  the  filtered  infusion  shaken  with  the  ehareodl» 
until  the  bitter  taste  had  entirely  disappeared. 

Names  of  tiie  bitter  Mbstaaoe.  QaantitT  of  diaraBaL 

Wormwood  •••»•••••. ••■••.M.M«*MM*»Mt**..*  30graiBs* 

Golocynth  ....^ ^..^^ ^  30     ** 

Gentian  Root SO     « 

Columbo  Root 10     " 

Quassia  •- 30     ** 

Cascarilla  Bark 30     « 

Menyanthes  trifoliata 30     * 

A  sohition  of  two  grains  of  extract  of  aJoes  in  two  ounces  of  water, 
became  quite  tasteless  with  forty  grains  of  charcoaL 

2.  jResuM.^Ooe  drachm  of  the  tincture  of  guaiaciim  and  of  the  tincture 
of  jalap  were  respectiyely  dihited  with  as  much  alcohol ;  the  first  required 
thirteen  grains,  and  the  latter  twenty-fife  grains  of  charcoal  to  precipitate 
the  resin  contaiaed  therein  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  solution  became  only 
Tery  slightly  clouded  upon  the  addition  of  water. 

9.  Astringent  SubsiBmees. — ^A  solution  of  one  grain  of  extract  of  mOgaBs 
in  faalf-an-ooaoe  of  water  required  twenty  grains  of  charcoal ;  a  solution  of 
half-a-grain  of  pure  tannin  dissolved  in  haif-an- ounce  of  water  rehired  ten 
grains  of  charcoal ;  an  infusion  of  ten  grains  of  rhatan^  root  and  the  same 
quantity  of  cinchona  bark  in  two  ounces  of  water,  required  twenty  grains  of 
diarcoal  to  deprire  them  of  their  power  of  reacting  on  the  salts  of  iron. 

n.   INORQINIC  SUBSTANCES. 

That  animal  charcoal  precipitates  certain  wtetalHc  soUs  from  their  solutions 
in  water  or  spirit  of  wine,  is  a  fact  which  has  been  long  established.  I  find 
that  probably  all  metallic  solutions  are  similarly  affected,  though  some 
require  more  charcoal  than  others.  Moreover,  this  effect  does  not  depend  on 
the  chemical  constitution  of  the  metallic  oxide,  whether  its  formula  be  M  O 
or  Ma  Os. 
The  following  'Salts  were  subjected  to  experiment : — 
Sulphate  of  copper  Chloride  of  tin 

"  "  zinc  Corrosive  sublinwte 

"         <*  protoxide  of  iron  Acetate  of  the  oxide  of  iron 

-  "  oxide  of  chromium         Nitrate  of  nickel 

Nitrate  of  oxide  of  mercury  ''      **  protoxide  of  cobalt 

AceUte  of  lead  "      **  silver 

Emetic  tartar  **    .  «  protoxide  of  mercuiy 

On  an  average,  thirty  grains  of  charcoal  were  required  for  every  grain  of 
these  salts,  dissolved  in  halt  an  ounce  of  water  -,  but,  for  reasons  hereafter 
mentioned,  it  was  difficult  to  precipitate  tbem  entirely,  the  addition  of 
charcoal  only  rendering  the  reaction  less  distinct. 

If  caustic  ammonia  be  added  to  tba<ie  salts  whose  bases  cannot  be  pieei- 
nitated  by  ammonia,  or  which  are  redissolved  by  excess  of  the  precipitant 
(copper,  zmc,  silver,  lead  n  sugar  of  lead)  much  less  charcoal  is  required  ; 
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and  the  precipitalion  takes  place  mucli  fooner.  Net  merdy  baaic  metallic 
ozidei,  Imtako  certain  metaUin  acida  are  precipitated  by  charcoal ;  oxide 
of  kad  diMolved  in  cauatic  potaih  waa  precipitated  by  charcoal ;  also 
the  acids  f  ron  antimoniate  of  potash  and  tungatate  of  ammonia.  On  the 
oUmt  hand,  no  effect  vas  obtained  on  arsemate  and  acseuite  of  soda ;  and 
ameaioas  acid  dissolTed  in  water  conld  not  be  entirely  precipitated  by  animal 
chareeal.  fiichiomate  of  potaah  and  chromic  acid  were  reduced  by  the 
chanaoal,  in  the  cold  slowly  hut  yet  completely*  The  chcomate  of  potash 
became  oonverted  into  rarhonate  of  potash.  Furthennore,  the  charcoal 
pRcipitated  iodide  of  merenry  from  the  ammoniacal  iodide  of  mercury  ; 
and  ralphnret  of  antimony  from  the  ammoniacal  sulphuret  of  arsenic. 

A  solution  of  iodine  in  water  or  in  iodide  of  potassium  is  quickly  deco- 
lourized by  charcoal ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  precipitate  sulphur  from  ita 
solutions  in  alcohol  or  oil  of  tnrpentiine ;  for  even  after  a  large  addition  of 
charcoalj  the  filtered  fluid  heated  orer  a  silver  plate  still  yielded  traces  of 
sulphuret  of  silver. 

Salts  having  an  alkaline  base,  as  cream  of  tartar,  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
slnm,  gypsum,  and  alum,  and  also  lhne*water,  appeared  to  be  unaffected  b^ 
charcoal ;  bnt  a  reaction  takes  place  on  chloride  of  barium,  particularly  if 
aiiev  drops  of  caustic  ammonia  be  added  to  the  solution. 

In  the  precipitation  of  metsllic  salts  by  charcoal,  three  circumstances  may 
happen  :~^1.  The  salt  may  he  absorbed  without  decomposition.  S.  The  oxide 
contained  in  tiie  saH  may  he  eedoced ;  or  S.  Theaalts  may  he  precipitatedin  a 
hasic  state.  With  some  of  the  salts  (sulphate  of  the  protozhle  of  iron  and 
consosive  snbUmate)  the  latter  takes  place.  As  soon  as  the  charcoal  begins 
to  act,  the  solution  of  the  salt  becomes  distinctly  acid,  and  by  quantitative 
examination,  tfae  greatest  part  of  the  acid  will  be  again  found  in  the  fluid* 
This  separation  of  the  sidta  isfto  acid  and  basic  componnds  is  the  reason  why 
the  last  tcaoes  of  the  bases  are  so  difficult  to  be  removed  by  charcoal ;  for 
the  acid  which  has  become  free  prevents  the  perfect  precipitation.  Hence 
stlso,  a  salt  to  which  some  free  acid  has  been  added,  is  but  little  or  not  at  all 
aflfiected  by  'charcoal.  So  also  if  we  boil  with  acid  tfae  charcoal  which  haa 
been  used  fior  precipitation,  the  precipita|ed  oxidea  or  basic  salts  centsnaed 
therein,  can  aknost  entirely  be  extracted,  though  the  last  traces  4>f  the  same 
resist  the  action  of  the  acids. 

Mulder  mentions  in  his  Fhysiohgy,  that  lead  can  be  precipitated  in  the 
metallic  state  from  sugar  of  lead,  by  means  of  charcoal.  If  this  were  the 
case,  no  oxide  of  lead  could  be  extncted  by  boiling  the  washed  charcoal  in 
acetic  acid.  Whether  easily  reducible,  metallic  oxides,  for  example,  oxide  of 
silver,  can  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  charcoal,  I  have  not  ascertained* 

It  has  lately  been  asserted  that  the  precipitation  of  the  metallic  salts  by 
charcoal  depends  on  tfae  calcareous  salt,  which  cannot  perfectly  be  extracted 
by  the  application  of  acids t  If  this  were  the  case,  by  the  application  of  a 
salt,  whose  acid  forms  a  very  easily  soluble  combination  with  lime,  a  calca- 
reous  salt  would  be  found  in  the  liquid  standing  over  tbe  charcoal. 

In  order  to  determine  this  I  dissolved  ten  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate  in 
two  ounces  of  water,  and  shook  this  with  ten  scruples  of  charcoal.  The  add 
liquor  was  filtered,  deprived  of  every  trace  of  mercury  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  evaporated.  The  last  drops  of  the  liquid  certainly  showed 
distinct  traces  of  lime.  The  charcoal  used  in  this  experiment  was  then 
boiled  with  muriatic  acid,  washed,  and  again  mixed  with  ten  grains  of  a 
soltttion  of  corrosive  sublimate.  In  both  tfae  second  and  third  trials  traces 
of  a  calcareous  salt  were  found  in  the  liquid.  When  the  charcoal,  which  had 
been  used  in  all,  three  experiments,  was  deflagrated  with  nitrate  of  potash, 
and  the  saline  mass  dissolved  in  water,  a  very  small  residue  only  waa  ob- 
tained ;  which,  moreover,  was  onlv  partially  soluble  in  muriatic  acid.  It, 
therefore,  appeared  to  me  improbable,  that  a  salt  of  lime  should  be  ez- 
bacied  out  of  it  by  means  of  ajulotion  of  corrosive  sublimate,  nther 
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than  bf  memt  of  murtAtic  acid.  And,  moreov«r,  If  tti2»  avM  liai  been  tbt 
case,  tlie  contahted  cakareous  salt  would  bare  been  remofvvd  after  I  hmi 
three  times  treated  the  charcoal  with  corrosire  suMiniate.  Vbt  cnlcareona 
aah,  therefore^  must  have  originated  either  fi«m  the  water,  or  froai  tfaa 
t«ttels,  In  which  the  fluid  had  been  etaporated.  In  faet^  after  an  e^nal 
quantity  of  wHter  had  been  erft]iiorated  in  a  porcelain  capsale,  to  a  few  dropsy 
and  only  on«  drop  of  mnriatic  acid  added,  I  obtained  distinct  evidence  ollhe 
presenceof  lime  on  the  addition  of  oxalate  of  ammonia*  Moreover*  as  charcoal 
alio  ptvcipitates  Bnbsuhees,  wliere  the  prei^pitation  cannot  depend  on  tfai 
presence  of  calcareous  salts,  as  in  the  ease  of  iodine,  it  is  very  iinpit>baUe  thaft 
the  effect  on  metallic  salts  depends  on  the  eakareoaaiBahs.-^^wi.i2flr  Chim^ 
Bd.hr.,  Heft).  ■  '  ' 

POTATO    DISEASE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  -pilAftMACECTTrCAL  JOURKAL« 

-  Sift, — I  tru3t  you  will  not  tliink  tb^  few  remarks  I  aoa  about 
10  make  on  the  potato  disease  to  treapaas  ou  your  space  too 
ttrach.  I,  like  many  others,  was  induced  to  try  some  remedy 
for  the  twofold  purpose  of  preserving  the  seed  and  checking  the 
disease*  la  the  early  part  of  November,  I  procured  two  sacks 
of  potatoes,  the  one  having  growa  oo  high  land^  the  other  oa 
hn  land.  After  sorting  the  whole,  taking  partietilar  care  to 
separate  the  diseased  and  those  cut  by  the  fork,  I  placed  the 
sound  potatoes  in  a  dry  loft  on  straw  exposed  to  a  current  of  air 
for  a  week ;  after  that  time,  I  placed  them  in  large  crates^  ia 
layers  of  potatoes  and  straw,  exposing  the  sides  to  the  full  action 
of  the  sun  and  air  daily.  The  diseased  potatoes  from  the  high 
land,  I  put  into  a  mixture  of  whiting  and  water  for  about  five 
miautes,  Uien  exposed  them  to  dry  for  two  days,  and  placed  them 
in  the  same  fbrm  as  the  others.  The  diseased  potatoes  of  the  fen 
land  I  exposed  to  chlorine  gas  for  twelve  hours  (proposed  by  Mr. 
Tatershall),  and  after  drying,  laid  them  in  saw-dust.  I  now 
find  after  six  weeks  trial,  the  whole  of  the  potatoes  are  perfectly 
sound,  including  those  placed  in  the  whiting  and  water. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Bourn,  JDecmber  15, 1845.  Robert  M.  Mills. 

ON    THE    POTATO     DISEASE. 

BT  AHDXEW  VRX,  K.l>.,  F.B.8. 

Tub  yagae  and  contradictory  statements  concerning  the  natare  Of  (his 
calamitous  visitation  of  Providence,  as  well  as  the  directions  for  the  tremt- 
ment  and  preservation  of  the  tubers,  generally  impracticable  and  prepos- 
terous, which  have  recently  issued  in  vast  variety  from  the  press,  do  little 
honour  to  economic  chemistry.  It  is  needless  to  notice  all  the  notions  and 
schemes  which  have  either  officially  or  spontaneously  been  projected.  Only 
two  of  these  deserve  comment ;  the  first,  as  cpming  from  a  great  master  ia 
science ;  the  second,  as  emanating  from  the  Irish  Commissioners. 

Professor  Liebig  imagines  the  essence  of  the  disease  to  consist  in  the  con- 
rersion  of  the  albumen,  a  usual  constituent  of  healthy  potatoes,  into  caseine, 
a  principle  which,  by  its  great  instabilitv  of  composition,  is  supposed  to 
cause  the  potato  to  putrefy  rapidly.  I  have  subjected  this  opinion  to  the 
testofesperiment    Perfectly  sound  potatoes,  as  also  diseased  ones,  were 
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iUeed  or  grated,  and  separately  digested  in  a  very  dilute  alkaline  lef  at  m 
Mood  beat  The  iofaaiona,  wben  cool,  being  filtered  and  faintly  acidulated 
with  dilute  ae^tic  add,  afforded  reapectirely  a  like  proportion  of  oaseine* 
lookMf  flakes.  It  would  tbns  appear,  from  tbis  mode  of  testing,  as  pn* 
scribed  by  M.  Dumas  in  tbe  serentb  volume  of  bis  TraiH  de  Chimii,  tbat 
sound  potatoes  contain  as  mueb  caseine  as  unsound. 

Professor  Ltebii^'s  plan  of  preserving  diseased  potatoes  is  founded  on  tbo 
above  notion,  and  consists  in  cutting  them  into  slices  one  quarter  of  an  inch 
Hiick  and  steeping  them  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hoars  in  dilute  sulphuric 
aeid.  On  this  proposal  I  need  make  no  comments,  as  it  has  no  chance  of 
beiog  practised  beyond  tbe  precincts  of  Giessen* 

In  the  PkarmaceuUetU  Journal  for  October  last,  I  inserted  a  ftw  observa-* 
tions  on  diseased  potatoes,  chiefly  with  a  view  of  showing,  that  till  the 
putrefactive  stage  commence,  tbe  pdta^o  bad  tbe  same  acidulous  reaction  as 
in  tbe  sound  state,  but  tliet  then  a  portion  of  ammottia  made  its  appearance, 
as  was  proved  by  its  alkaline  action  on  litmus  paper,  and  by  its  coming  over 
In  distillation.  That  brief  notire  was  written  while  I  was  at  a  distance  from 
borne  on  profeseional  business,  and  where  I  bad  no  means  of  proseentiag 
wtf  experiments*  At  my  first  period  of  lebure  since,  I  resumed  my  inqutries» 
and  have  obtained  certain  resiUts  which  may  probably  be  found  useful,  as 
well  as  interesting.  Before  entering  into  a  detail  of  tliero,  I  shall  shortly 
describe  the  constituents  of  sound  potatoes,  according  to  tbe  most  authentic 
anal3rses.  Their  average  composition  in  100  parts,  according  to  Eiabof  and 
Lampadius,  is— fibrous  matter,  7  ;  starch,  15 ;  vegetable  albumen,  1 ;  gum, 
acids,  and  salts,  5.5  ;  water  75.  Besides  these  principles,  Vanquelin,  by  his 
older  and  more  minute  analysis,  discovered  the  following  in  minute  quan- 
tities :—cry8tainzable  asparsgin  ;  an  azotlsed  substance  resembling  gum  :  a 
resinous  mattar  emitting  an  agreeable  odour  wben  heated ;  an  extractive 
matter  which  blackens  in  the  air ;  citric  acid ;  citrates  and  phosphates  of 
potash  and  lime^ 

The  fibrous  matter  of  potatoes  is  not  of  the  sam^  species  as  that  of  woody 
roots,  bnt  consists  of  a  substance  analogous  to  starch,  which  swells  in  water, 
becomes  transparent,  dissolves  for  tbe  most  part  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
and  affords  gum  and  sugar,  only  by  the  action  of  concentmted  sulpbnrie 
acid.  In  some  of  Einhofs  experiments,  the  gummy  matter  which  remained 
after  evaporating  the  potato  jnice  was  saccharine,  but  he  ascribed  the  for- 
mation of  this  sugar  to  an  alteration  produced  on  a  portion  of  the  gum  ih 
the  course  of  analysis.  Neither  he,  nor  Lampadins,  nor  even  Vanquelin, 
found  sugar  in  sound  potatoes.  There  can  he  no  doubt,  however,  that  from 
several  causes,  potatoes  may  become  sweet-tasted,  indicating  that  part  of 
their  starch  is  saccharified.  Thus,  by  exposing  them  to  repeated  alterna- 
tions of  temperature,  a  few  degrees  below  and  above  that  of  melting  ice,  the 
formation  of  sugar  is  so  much  promoted,  that  they  grow  soft  with  the  pro- 
duction of  a  syrup  of  so  rich  a  nature,  that  it  will  not  permit  the  potatoes  to 
solidify  even  when  cooled  several  degreca  below  32^  Fahrenheit  This 
curious  transmutation  seems  to  depend,  at  least  in  ita  origin,  upon  a  vital 
reaction  ;  for  when  they  are  frozen  very  rapidly,  no  sugar  is  formed  either 
during  or  after  their  thawing ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  potatoes  so  treated 
afford  more  starch  than  otherwise. 

The  nutritions  quality  of  potatoes  resides  chiefly  in  the  starch,  fibrine,  and 
albumen ;  the  latter  being  essential  to  the  formation  of  blood,  Boussin- 
gault  rates  tlie  feeding  of  a  cow  for  twenty-four  hours  at  fifteen  kilogrammes 
(about  thirty-three  pounds  avordupoise)  of  potatoes,  and  the  quantity  of 
azote  in  them  at  fifty  grammes,  or  gj^th  part  of  their  weight.  This  would 
give  i^th  part  of  azote  iu  dried  potatoes.  Now,  since  these  contain  four 
times  as  much  albumen  as  the  moist  ones  doy  we  shall  have  four  per  cent, 
of  albumen  in  them,  according  to  the  abo?e  analysis,  which  four  parts  con- 
tain the  whole  of  the  azote  in  100  parte  of  dried  potatoes^  amounting  to  ^^ tb. 
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or  one  an4  onelliif^  par  ctat.  Bui  lAO  parts  of  jUbamen,  juxording  la 
Pamat  and  Cahoun,  contain  15.75  of  aaotet  and  four  will  Uierefore  coataia 
only  0.65,  being  about  one-baif  the  pro|N»iion  of  aaote  auigned  by  Boosbia- 
ganlL  Having,  in  tbe  conne  of  my  fraqnently  recurring  analyaee  of  guano, 
cootriwd  a  metbod  of  determiiung  its  proportion  of  aaote,  even  to  ^j^tib 
of  a  grain,  or  balf  a  miUigrammey  I  iiave  recently  bad  zecourae  to  tbia 
laetbod  in  tbe  fTamination  of  poUtees.  Wben  a  portion  of  tbesQ,  in  a  diy, 
pulTeruleot  stete,  was  subjected  to  ignition  in  contaa  witb  bydrate  of  aoda 
and  lime*  0.579  of  aaote  were  obtained  from  100  parts  of  tbe  pototo;  a 
nambcr  wbicb  accords  well  witb  tbat  deduced  from  Dumas  and  Cabouxa' 
results,  as  applied  to  tbe  proportion  of  aJbumcn  in  potatoes,  an  accordance 
wiucb  seeau  to  Justify  my  determination.  Potato,  in  its  ordinary  moist 
state,  will  bence  contain  about  0U)15  of  aaotc^  or  one  and  a  balf  parts  in  a 
thousaad.  To  tbis  element,  and  the  animal  principles  into  wbicb  it  entem, 
tbe  nutritive  Quality  of  potaioes  is  to  be  ascribed,  v«bile  tbeir  starcb  and 
starchy  fibrine  afford  tbe  fuel  of  animal  temperatuje. 

In  tbe  diseased  potatoes,  a  portion  of  tbe  stancb  ia  transformed  into  sngai; 
and  of  tbe  albumen  ioto  an  acrid  offeaaiRe  brown  aubstance.  If  such  tubers 
as  aie  cbaracteriaed  by  brown  spots  im  tbe  iotedor,  and  a  tbickened  brown 
skin,  botb  composed  of  fmgotis  fibies,  be  grated  or  aliced,  and  exposed  to 
pressure,  eiiber  alone  or  witb  a  little  tepid  water,  tbe  juice  obtained  will  be 
found  to  bare  a  mawkiab  aweet  taste,  followed  by  a  sense  of  pungency  on 
tbe  tip  of  tbe  tongue.  If  some  of  tbis  juioe  be  mixed  witb  a  little  of  Trons- 
mer's  grape-sugar  test  (an  alkaliaed  aolution  of  sulpbate  of  copper)  tbis 
blue-coloured  mixture  will  cbange  into  a  brigbt  orange  bue,  slowly,  in  tbe 
cold,  but  rapidly  on  tbe  application  of  a  gentle  beat,  witb  a  deposit  of  pro- 
toxide of  copper.  By  means  of  a  modification  of  tbat  test,  described  by  me 
in  tbe  Pharmacemtioal  Jmarmal  for  July,  1842, 1  have  ascertained  tbe  exist- 
ence of  about  fire  per  cent,  of  saocbmrine  matter  in  diseased  potatoes  ;  yet 
bv  tbe  same  re-agent,  wbicb  is  sensible  to  ^th  of  a  grain  of  sugar,  I  could 
obserre  none  of  it  in  perfectly  sound  potato.  After  satisfyiqg  myself,  in 
tbis  way,  as  to  tbe  presence  of  sugar  in  diseased  potatoes,  I  proceeded  to 
verify  tbe  fact  by  placing  tbeir  expressed  juioe*  as  also  tbeir  infusion^  in 
oontact  witb  a  littfe  yeast,  at  a  fermenting  beat  of  from  SO""  to  gO""  Fabren- 
beit,  and  watcbed  tbe  resulting  pbenomena*  A  fermeatatire  action  soon 
began,  and  in  an  bour  or  tfwo  boeaoM  so  brisk  as  to  tbrow  up  a  thick, 
creamy  froth,  like  tbat  occurriag  witb  small-beer  wort.  At  the  end  of 
tbirty-six  hours,  the  liquor  baring  coaaidecably  diminished  in  specific  gravity, 
was  subjected  to  distillation,  aad  yielded  alcohol  equivalent  to  about  four 
fKt  cent,  of  sugar  in  the  potato.  In  order  to  obviate  any  chance  of  fallacy 
u  these  reeolto,  I  lequealod  Mr.  Soanlan  to  repeat  my  fennenUtion  experi- 
ments on  a  somewhat  iaiger  scale  than  mine,  withdisessed  potatoes  found  in 
bis  own  neighbourbood,  at  tbe  extremity  of  London,  opposite  to  my  resi- 
dence. He  bas  acoordingly  oMde  several  aimilar  researches,  with  like  results, 
of  which  I  shall  give  the  particuUm  of  one  onif.  T«eo  and  a  half  pounds  of 
the  expressed  juke  of  such  potatoes  as  ace  aow  usedaolely  for  feeding  cattle^ 
corresponding  to  three  and  one-tbiid  pounds  of  tbe  entire  tubers,  were 
mixed  witb  a  aooaU  portion  of  yeast,  and  act  to  fermont  in  balf-£Ued  bottlea* 
The  action  soon  became  so  vigorous  that  tbe  harm  cose  to  the  brim  of  tbe 
bottles.  At  the  end  of  tbkty-sk  boors  tbe  lienor  badng  become  nearly 
tnm^l,  was4istilled,  Md  sgarded  500»  water-grain  measures  of  an  alca- 
bolic  liquid,  of  specific  gvavitv  of  0^98&,  containing,  by  Tralle's  Uble,  eight 
per  cent,  of  absokute  alcohol,  e^valentto  aixteen  of  sugar.  16  xaO^ 
800  grains,  may  be  regarded  as  the  qaaetiiy  of  aug*!'  indicated  by  tbis  expe- 
riflcent  in  three  and  a  balf  pounds  af  tbe  disessed  potatoes,  or  in  S5333 
gfaias,  being  nearly  tbree  and  a  balf  per  cent.  In  other  saooples  I  found,  as 
above  suted,  results  indicating  considerably  asore  augar,  the  proportion 
being  very  variabJe^  acoosdiag  to  the  state  of  tbe  disease.    The  vinous  spirit 
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t  is  by  ao  w— «  iittfrfwrfile  ia  tMte#r  JhiPQwy  tmd  may  be  < 
netified  into  ezcelleat  aJoaho^  fit  §mt  erery  purpMe  of  artt,  inaoufftctures. 
and  pharmacy.  Were  it  not  for  the  oppressive  laws  of  the  Excise,  sufficient 
alcohol  might  thus  be  obtamcd  this  seasoa  forfheases  of  a  temperate  people, 
liaiifiiift'  aa  aquivaleiit  portion  of  gmin  Crem  the  whisky  maaafacture  for 
their  anataaaaae.  The  veaidaal  cake  of  the  diseased  potato  ia  well  adapted 
lar  fredit^  cattle*  the  oMxrbid  juieea  baring  beea  separated,  and  it  may  be  so 
dried  aa  to  keep  anahaaged  for  a  moderate  leagth  of  lime. 

Ia  all  the  diseased  potatoes  which  I  bane  csaauaed  with  the  miereaoope, 
1befibfeBofafung«Bcalled<&a*yeii^  from  its  grape-lilce  form, — orofoae 
called  mredo  faftswa— ,  may  be  ebaerfed  aaasifytag  roand  the  cells  which 
aaciose  tke  atarchy  corpascles.  Nov  these  planta,  however  miaate,  are  aet 
Mlf-ffaneniled,  bat  awat  be  praduced  by  soase  semiaal  impregnation  traae- 
parted  Iqr  the  atmospbeee,  aad  pecaliarly  adapted  to  froctify  upoa  the 
asyiiairm  iaftarseaiii.  1  wonld  henoe  ooadude*  that  the  potato  diaeaae  ia  a 
pacnliar  vi^geto-peatilenoe»  diAmedgenecally  thioagb  the  ataiaephere,  whaae 
laaagia  have  beea  favoawd  by  4he  saaksa  humidity  of  the  last  aeason  as  the 
peedispesing,  but  aot  aa  the  excitiag,  cense  The  proximate  cause  again,  in 
■Midical  laagaage,  or  tke  esaeace  of  the  morbid  state,  is  the  fuagons  inmate 
af  the  tuber,  from  semiaal  imprsgaatiea  of  the  alem,  which  so  paralyaea  the 
vitality  of  tke  pleat,  that  a  portien  of  tke  atareb  aad  albamea  becoBMa 
deoompeeed.  This  vegetable  distesaper,  like  tkat  of  the  cholera,  while 
feaefal  ia  its  diffusioa,  is  deleraiiBed  to  particalar  localities  aad  plaata  by 
certaia  predispoaing  causes;  yet  it  ib  mdepeadeat  of  tbeee,  having  occurMd 
m  Bsaay  regioos  where  each  cauaes  did  aat  amlerially  operate.  Whether  ii 
will  recur,  no  hiiOMUi  beiag  caa  predict ;  meaawhik,  it  reads  a  great  aad 
•aleaosi  lemoa  to  tke  snlers  of  states»  Jierer  better  expressed  than  in  Virgil'a 
wriMcaown  verae^ 

'*  Diecite  jastitiam  moaiti,  at  aoo  teasaere  difos  ;" 
vbieh  nsay  be  ttaaalated,  '*  Bevase  of  obakracti^g  the  fsee  supply  of  food 
to  year  people." 

if  Miy  preposterous  preeeriptione  have  been  obtruded  oa  tke  public  eye  ee 
to  the  beat  method  of  preserving  the  diseased  pntataei  from  putrefaetiaa. 
Tke  above  researches  ehow  the^aisteaee  af  a  highly  fermentable  sacdiariae 
aad  albamiaous  VMtler  in  them,  which  kecaaies  rapidly  opemitive  by  contact 
witk  air  aad  nsoiatitne.  Care  skould  therefore  be  takea  to  keep  their  skies 
eatire,  ao  as  to  eadude  the  ataMspheric  oaygea  and  hmaidity.  It  is  well 
kaowa  4hat  the  augar  in  ripe  «r«^pea  uoderpaea  no  cbaaga  while  tke  skia  ia 
eatiie,  hot  tke  mMueat  tkis  is  pricked,  ike  grapea  k^gin  to  forment,  aad 
■peedily  spoil.  No  pka  ia  therefore  aMse  la  ke  deprecated  than  that  of 
sls^  aad  mashiag  potaloea.  They  shoald  beplaead  ia  an  atmoaphcre  kept 
by  ckemical  meaas  ia  a  atate  of  extreme  dryaess,  which  may  be  easily  aad 
cheaply  effected  by  piliag  them  upon  abed  of  hrnahwood,  dry  turf,  or  atra;r, 
teterspersing  through  the  pile  uaalaked  lime  coarsely  kraised,  and  covering 
Utt  pile  thoroughly  at  the  aides  aad  oa  tke  top  from  ike  exteraal  elemealk 
Smce  unslaked  lime  absorbs  greedily  ooe-tkkd  of  iU  weight  of  moisture,  It 
will  briog  the  air  in  tke  spaces  between  the  tabees  into  a  perfectly  arid 
alate--na  coadition  in  which  ao  decomposition  of  the  aabstanoe  can  possibly 
take  place.  Oa  tke  aame  principle,  highly-polished  steel  articles  may  be 
kept  for  aay  length  of  time  witkoat  tamiahiag  in  our  humid  climate,  pvo- 
▼ided  a  beaia  with  lumps  af  uaslaked  lime  he  cadosed  in  tke  case  or  chest 
eeataiaiaf  tkem.  Slaked  lime,  on  tbe  oontrarv,  being  saturated  with  water, 
kas  no  power  of  deskeatfon  ;  hnt  acta  only  by  ita  caostkity  in  favoariqg 
fl»  deatractioa  of  all  vefetable  and  aaimai  matter. 


lite  ai^ioa  broached  bv  Dr.  Playfair,  at  Ua  late  leotare  to  tke  Roral 
Agricultural  Society,  of  tke  potato  disease  beiag  a  droyMy,  is  iocompaUbte 
with  tke  foct  so  easil  v  verified,  tkat  aanad  aad  oaaoaad  poUtoes  dug  from 
Ike  saaM  toot  or  lacalitjr*  contain  **  like  proportion  af  water."— Zoacet. 

ChaHotte-sireet,  Bedjird'tguare,  Dec.  9th,  1845. 
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ON  THE  MACWBTIZATION  OP  LIGHT,  AND  THB  ILLUMfNATfON 
OF  MAGNETIC  LINES  OF  FORCE. 

BY  7BOFE8SOR  VABADAT. 

Thb  following:  •bstract  of  Mr.  t'araday's  paper  on  the  nbove  sabject, 
recently  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  is  taken  from  the  AUimtttm  ^— 

**  For  a  long  time  past  tbe  author  bad  felt  a  strong  pertnasion  derired  from 
philosophical  considerations,  that  among  the  sereral  powers  of  natore  whicb 
in  their  Farioas  forms  of  operation  on  matter,  produce  different  elaasea  of 
effects,  there  exists  an  intimate  relation ;  that  tliey  are  connected  by  a 
common  origin,  have  a  reciprocal  dependence  on  one  another,  and  mn 
capable,  under  certain  conditions,  of  being  conrerted  the  one  into  tbe  other. 
Already  have  electricity  and  magnetism  afforded  evidence  of  this  mntnal 
convertibility,  and  in  extending  his  riews  to  a  wider  spbere,  tlw  anchor 
became  convinced  that  these  powers  roust  have  relations  with  iigfat  alao« 
Until  lately,  bis  endeavoure  to  detect  these  relations  were  unsuccessful,  but 
at  length,  on  instituting  a  more  searching  interrogatiott  of  nature*  be  arrived 
at  tbe  discovery  recorded  in  the  present  paper,  namely,  that  a  ray  of  light 
may  be  electrified  and  magnetized,  and  that  lines  of  magnetic  force  may  be 
rendered  luminous.  Tbe  fundamental  experiment  revealing  this  new  im« 
portent  fact,  which  establishes  a  link  of  connexion  between  two  great  de*> 
partments  of  natnre,  is  the  following :— A  ray  of  light  issuing  from  an 
Argand  lamp,  is  first  polarized  in  tbe  horizontal  plane  by  refleiion  from  « 
glass  mirror,  and  then  made  to  pass  for  a  certain  space,  tbrongb  glam  coift- 
posed  of  silicated  borate  of  lead,  on  its  emergence  from  which  it  is  viewed 
through  a  Nichol's  eye-piece,  capable  of  revolving  on  a  horizontal  axis,  so 
as  to  interrupt  the  ray,  or  allow  it  to  be  transmitted  alternately  in  tbe  different 
phases  of  its  revolution.  The  glass  through  which  the  ray  passes,  end  whtck 
the  author  terms  the  dimagnetic,  is  placed  between  the  two  poles  of  a  powerful 
electro-magnet,  arranged  in  such  a  position  as  that  the  line  of  inagneiie 
force  resulting  from  their  combined  action  shall  coincide  with,  or  dilfer  but 
little  from,  the  course  of  the  ray  in  its  passage  through  tbe  glass.  It  wss 
then  found  that  if  the  eye-piece  had  been  so  turned  as  to  render  tbe  ray 
invisible  to  the  observer  looking  through  the  eye-piece  before  the  eleetrie 
current  had  been  established,  it  becomes  visible  whenever,  by  tbe  completion 
of  the  circuit  the  magnetic  force  is  in  operation,  but  instantly  becomes 
again  invisible  on  the  cessation  of  that  foroe  by  tbe  interruption  of  tbe 
circuit.  Further  investigation  showed  that  the  magnetic  action  caused  tbe 
plane  of  polarization  of  the  polarized  ray  to  rotate,  for  the  ray  was  again 
rendered  visible  by  turning  the  eye-piece  to  a  certain  extent,  and  that  the 
direction  of  the  rotation  impressed  upon  tbe  my,  when  the  magnelie 
influence  was  issuing  from  the  south  pole  and  proceeding  in  the  same  direo« 
tion  as  the  polarized  ray,  was  right-handed,  or  similar  to  that  of  the  motion 
of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  as  estimated  by  an  observer  at  the  eye-piece.  Tbe 
direction  in  which  the  rotation  takes  place,  will,  of  course,  be  reversed  by 
reversing  either  the  course  of  tbe  ray,  or  the  poles  of  the  magnet.  Hence 
it  follows  that  tbe  polarized  ray  is  made  to  rotate  in  tbe  same  direction,  as 
the  currents  of  positive  electricity  are  circulating  both  in  the  helices  com* 
posing  the  electro- magnet,  and  also  as  the  hypothetical  currents,  which* 
according  to  Ampere's  theory,  circulate  in  the  substance  of  a  steel  magneL 
The  rotatory  action  was  found  to  be  always  directly  proportional  to  the 
intensity  of  the  magnetic  force,  but  not  to  that  of  the  electric  current ;  and 
also  to  be  proportional  to  the  length  of  that  portion  of  the  ray  which  receives 
the  influence.  Tbe  interposition  of  substances  which  occasion  no  disturbance 
of  the  magnetic  forces,  produced  no  change  in  these  efl\!Cts.  Magnets  con- 
sisting only  of  electric  helices  acted  with  less  power  than  when  armed  with 
iron,  and  in  which  magnetic  action  was  consequently  more  strongly  dere-> 
loped.    Tbe  suthor  pursues  the  inquiry  by  varying,  in  a  great  number  of 
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irm«.:t)ir  eli«mmitoiicc9lii  wUcb  tlii»iifiHrd4i0»7«itti  InttoeDCfr  ia-«sirted« 
and  finds  that  the  modificaltioQa  Uias  inlrodiiccd  in  the  eesults  are  all  ezpli- 
table  hj  reference  to  the  general  law  abore  stated.  Thus  the  effect  is  pro« 
daoed,  though  in  a  less  degree,  iTben  the  polarired  my  is  subjected  to  the 
actioii  of  an  Mdmery  magnet,  ioslesd  of  one  that  deimB  its  power  from  a 
Toltaio  coffvaiiCv  and  tl  is  else  weaker  when  »  single  pole  onlj  is  employed* 
II  is,  on  Iheot^eriiand,  iaemssed  by  the  addition  of  a  heUow  ^linder  of 
iion  plaosd  within  the  belix^ihe  polarised  ray  trarecsing  its  axis  beieg  thea 
$eUA  apes  with  .great  energy.  Heiicea  act  with  equal  power  in  any  part  of 
the  cylindric  space  which  they  enclose*  The  heairy  glass  used  in  these  «sp«« 
nmeiftta  waalMMMl  to  possess  in  itself  no  specific  magneto-iodncUve  aotion. 
IKlTaeni  media  differ  eitremely  in  the  decree  in  which  they  are  capable  of 
tterting  the  iwtalery  power  over  a  polariaed  ray  of  light  It  is  a  power 
whidi  has  no  •apparent  selatioa  to  (be  other  pbyateal  properties,  whether 
chessioal.er  meehnnkelrof  these  bodies;  yet^  however  it  may  differ  in  its- 
degree^  it  is  always  the  same  in  kind ;  the  roCaUon  it  effSscts  is  invariably  in 
one  dhreetion,  dapendcat,;  however,  on  the  dircotion  of  the  ray  and  of  the 
ma^setic  force;  In  tbia  raepect  it  differs  essentially  from  the  rotatory  power 
miloaaHy  poesesaed  hgp  many  bodies,  soeh  sa  qaarti^  Mger,  oii  of  torpeaitiae^ 
fte*,  which  exhibit  the  pbcaosMna  of  cirenlar  polarisation,  for  in  some  of 
these  the  rotation  takes  pbice  to  the  right,  and  in  others  to  the  left  When, 
therefore,  sm:h  sabalancm  are  employed  as  dimagnetics,  the  nataral  and  the 
anperhidnosd  powera  tend  lo  produce  either  the  same  or  opposite  rotations^ 
aad  the  ttaoltiBg  etfeoU  are  modified  eeoonUng  as  they  ere  cnmulattve  in 
the  former  case,  and  diffenmial  in  the  latter.  In  the  concluding  section  of 
the  paper,  the  author  enten  into  ^neral  considerationa  on  the  nature  of  the 
oewly^dlsoovered  power  of  electricity  and  magnetism  over  light,  and  remarks 
that  ail  thcsepowen  poaiess  in  common  adealityof  charactcrwhich  constitotei 
tiiem  a  peeuUar  dess,  and  affoids  an  opening  which  before  was  waatiag  for 
the  applianee  of  these  powers  to  the  investigation  of  this  and  other  radiant 
agencim.  The  phenomena  thus  brought  lo  light  confirm  the  views  enter* 
tained  by  the  author  relative  to  tbe  oonstitutton  of  matter  as  being  spheres 
of  power,  for  the  operation  of  which  the  eonception  of  a  solid  nucleus  is 
not  necessary,  and  leads  to  the  presumption  that  the  iaflneace  of  magnetism 
on  bodies  which  exhibit  no  magnetic  properties,  consists  in  producing  in 
tiiem  a  aUte  of  electric  tension  tending  to  a  current,  while  on  iron,  nickel, 
and  other  bodies  susceptible  of  magnetism,  currents  are  actually  esUblished 
by  the  eame  influence.'' 
The  aotiior  states  that  he  ii  still  engaged  in  the  proaccntion  of  these 

inqniries, __=^„====a. 

&BVIBW. 

Elemekts  6?  Materia  Mbdioa  awd  Thrrapiutics.  Bf 
Edward  Ballard,  M.D.,  and  Alfred  Baring  Garrod, 
M,D»  Taylor  and  Walton^  Upper  Qower  Street.  Svo. 
pp.AAl. 

The  want  of  a  concise  work  on  Materia  Medica,  embracing 
only  such  matter  ag  strictly  relates  to  this  branch  of  knowledge, 
and  is  of  most  practical  importanoe  to  the  Pharmaceutist,  has 
long  been  felt;  and  inquiries  for  such  a  work  are  not  unfre- 
quently  addressed  to  us  by  correspondents.  The  volume  before 
us  is  designed  to  supply  this  deficiency.  The  authors  say,  they 
**  Desire  Oiat  it  should  be  looked  upon  as  strieay  elementsxy  \  and,  ia  so 
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Jkr  ts  the  dumiyliuu  of  llw  diogB  n  oanoenndv  Twtlihig  loon  tiwi 
Istioii.  The  inoeaaity  ibr  tliifloutiiiifi  has  kccB  prBSwd  upon  IImb 
time  bystadentB  inHh  vrham  ti^y  ase  i«yw4if<aiy  aoonected,  »  iveit  a»  by 
gentiemeo  in  caii9idend)le  imctiGe,  botik  ef  'wiioai  feit  llie  incon^femeHs  ii 
leftdang  timmgli  extended  treatiaB»  witk afiew  to  tkoee  niMBiiiiil  poiate «C 
iBrtraedanwMcdiixu^  be  couroyed  m  fewer  wwdi,  and  be  lea  eneaaibemd 
with  extrinsic  mattes.  Without de|«eciaUqg,  i^arn,  ^a^hagtr  waA»ia  oar 
UmgDage  as  books  of  reference,  liw  present  is  inteaided  to  be  one  every  iroid 
of  which  the  student  ought  to  read,  and  wiih  wbosfr  aitiie  ooatonto  ke 
duvdd  render  himself  fiuniliar.** 

The  first  part  of  the  work  consists  of  a  ''Therapeutical  Ibtro*- 
duction/'  in  vhkh  the  madat  operemdi  of  mediciDeais  described 
This  ia  followed  by  a  '^Chenical  lotfodnction,"  the  object  of 
which  is  stated  to  be  ^  to  give  a  coiicise  statement  of  the  prin* 
ciples  of  the  organic  branch  of  the  science  (of  Chemistry),  and 
to  furnish  a  connected  view  of  ^e  compoaitioo  and  leading  pro- 
perties of  the  compoiuids  conteined  in  the  vegetable  depa:rtaieiit 
of  the  Materia  Medica."  Then  comes  the  **  Inorganic  Materia 
Medica,''  and  the  **  Organic  Materia  Medica*"  under  the  sepa- 
rate heads  of  «'  Vegetable*'  and  <<  AoinaL'^  The  vegetable 
Materia  Medica  is  arranged  according  ta  the  natural  dasoficfr* 
tion  of  the  pbints  yielding  the  various  siHnKances  treated  of.  To 
this  part  of  the  work  is  prefixed  a  description  of  the  different 
natural  orders,  illustrated  by  drawioga  takea  from  Liodley's 
School  Botany .  Finally^  tbece  is  an  Appendix,  cofttainiag  a 
description  of  certain  Thera^yeutica)  agents  which  are  not  officinal. 

In  its  general  design  and  extent,  the  book  is  certainly  calca- 
lated  to  meet  the  requirement  to  wkick  we  have  already  alluded. 
We  think,  however,  the  purpose  stated  by  the  attthors  hi  their 
preface  would  hare  been  more  completely  carried  out,  if  the 
Chemical  Introduction^  and  what  may  be  called  the  Botankal 
Introduction,  had  been  omitted.  These  articles,  in.  the  neces- 
sarily Ihnited  and  imperfect  foraa  in  which  they  are  given,  can 
be  of  little  use  to  the  student,  without  the  concurring  aid  of  more 
complete  elementary  treatises  ;  and  to  such  treatises  we  think  it 
would  have  been  better  at  once  to  refer  for  information  on  these 
somewhat  extraneous  subjects.  We  ate^  also,  the  more  indined 
to  this  opinion,  as  we  find  a  defidency  of  some  other  matter 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  avowed  object  of  th^  work,  and 
the  omission  of  which  greatly  detracts  from  its  value.  As  an 
illustration  of  what  we  now  allude  to,  we  may  quote  the  follow- 
ing, which  is  given  under  the  head  of 

*<  PVEP.  CkuhamBa^9fpokak  is  dusohed  in  boil^  duOHed  wMer,  snd 
sfa4ee2  /me  beina  added,  the  whoJe  is  shaken  together  in  a.  olosed  vessel  tiU 
cold.  The  carbonaie  of  Ume  is  allowed  to  subside*  and  the  clear  softcAim  <^ 
potoBh  poured  off  and  preserved  in  a  green  glass  bottle.  It  is  a  better  |Jan 
to  boil  the  sartauitoof  fotosh  sad.  lima  le^tdMc    IWwy.— i^rdnto  oC 
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fine  nd  cubonite  o£  poteih  bMught  together,  finm  carimiak  of  Ivm  and 
CarlK«,ateof  pot«*  j^»  ^—: ^=-{H^^"^»f£»^l 

Hyarateoflhne        {gL^-^"""^--^  {^^"^""^ 
if  ttembanoiflnfldentmterpnMBt,  tikis  dgccMnpoahioa.  urill  not  lake 

In  writing  ttrete  instructions,  the  authors  seem  to  have  con- 
templated three  objects : — First,  to  point  out  how  the  preparation 
called  liqwfr  poiasMt  is  to  be  Biade ;  secondly,  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  decompositioD  which  oeeum  during  the  process ; 
and,  thirdly,  to  state  the  conditions  essential  to  sticcess  in  tiie 
operation.  They  have,  howevez,  &iled  in  fulfilling  two  out  of 
tf)e  three  objects  cantemptatgd,  in  cossaquetice  of  the  omissiofi 
of  ft  most  important  point,  Miraely  the  statement  of  quantities. 
The  book  is  intended  for  tlie  use,,  either  of  the  practical  man, 
who  is  engaged  in  making  and  using  the  substances  treated  of, 
or  of  the  student,  who  requirts  boih  practical  and  theoretical 
instruction.  To  the  former,  it  would  be  of  little  me  to  say  that 
liquor  potassce  is  made  by  mixing  together  slaked  lime,  carbonate 
of  potash  and  boiling  water — ^he  knows  this  already.  To  the 
student,  k  may,  as  far  as  it  goes,  be  sosMthrag  gained  ;  but  he 
will  Reeessarily  be  left,  after  reading  the  above  article,  in  a  state 
of  much  perplexity.  In  the  first  places  there  is  nothing  to  show, 
beyond  a  statement  in  the  preface,  "  that  those  articles  only 
which  are  rendered  officinal  by  the  LoedoK  College  are  admitted 
into  the  body  of  the  work,"  whether  the-  fernnle  above  given  is 
that  of  the  London  Pharroaeopoeia  or  not;  and  if  it  be,  how 
much  of  it  is  taken  from  that  authority.  We  are  told,  ''it  is  a 
better  plan  to  boil  the  carbonate  of  jpetash  and  lime  together  :'* 
bet  the  studenf  will  naturally  ask,  why  ?  and,  is  this  part  of  the 
mstmctions  given  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia?  Then,  with 
regard  to  the  theory,  we  are  told,  that  *<  hydrate  of  lime  and 
carbonate  of  potash  brought  together,  farm  carbonate  of  lime 
and  hydrate  of  poteah."  Thi^  if  true»  ib  clear  and  explicit ; 
bet  it  is  presently  followed  by  a  statement  that,  '*  if  there  be 
not  sufficient  water  present,,  this  decomposition  will  not  take 
place.''    How  much  watec  »  smficieni,  does  not  appear. 

This  omission  of  the  statement  of  quantities,  occurs  in  newrly 
every  formula  throughout  the  book,  whether  officinal  or  otherwise, 
and  althoogfi  \t  is  true  that,  in  many  cases,  the  omission  does 
not  so  materially  detract  from  the  value  of  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  matter,  as  in  the  case  above  alluded  to,  yet  we  think 
it  a  defect  which  the  authors  would  do  well  to  rectify  in  a  sub- 
sequent edition. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS  • 

Sereral  Correspondents  have  sent  ns  copies  of  an  alrasiTe  article,  in  a  I 

aper  called    the  Britannia,   reflecting  yer^  unjustly  on  Chemists  and 

>ruggists,  and  hare  called  upon  ns  to  answer  it.  [We  have  read  the  ardcle, 
which  is  die  best  illustration  we  have  seen  of  the  argumeniuM  ad  adsMrdmm, 
It  appears  to  us  neither  to  desenre  or  require  an  answer,  and  the  only  speca- 
lation  we  are  at  all  disposed  to  entertain  on  the  subject,  i8»  as  to  the  length 
of  the  ears  of  the  author.] 

Mr.  Bellimo,  in  reference  to  a  recent  question  from  a  Correspondent, 
suggests  the  use  of  chloride  of  lime  for  bleaching  oil  of  almonds,  linseed,  fta 
[This  plan  may  answer  in  some  cases,  and  has  been  frequently  adopted ;  but 
it  is  in  some  respects  objectionable,  espeoially  when  the  oil  is  required  for 
mixing  with  regetable  colours.] 

A.  8.  Prf— The  instructions  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  for  making  Svnip  of 
Ginger  are  so  clear,  that  we  can  add  nothing  to  make  them  more  intelligible. 

J.  P.  W.— (1).  The  only  hydrocyanic  acid  recognized  in  the  Locdon 
Pharmacopccia,  is  the  acidum  hydrocyanicum  dilutum,  which  should  be  used 
in  all  cases  in  dispensing,  unless  acid  of  any  other  strength  is  specified.-^ 
(2).  We  understand  the  term  extractum  aloes  to  apply  to  the  eztnust  or 
inspissated  juice  of  the  aloe,  as  imported.  Ext  aloes,  purificatum  or 
aquosnm,  denotes  the  purified  extract  ordered  in  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

G.  A.---Concentrated  Essence  of  Ginger  is  easily  made  by  percolation  of 
any  strength  that  may  be  desired.  It  may  be  made  so  strong  as  to  contain 
the  actiye  matter  of  its  own  weight  of  ginger. 

**  A  Perfdhxb  "  should  consult  some  person  in  his  own  trade. 

**  Quid  pbo  quo.'* — (1).  We  are  not  acquainted  with  Green's  medicated 
Boap« — (2).  Apply  to  a  "  jperfumer.'* — (3).  Sandal  wood  oil  is  obtained  by 
distillation  from  the  wood. 

**A  Mbmbbr/'— (1).  The  letters  Ph.  D.,  denote  Doctor  of  Physical 
Sciences,  a  degree  which  is  granted  at  Giessen  and  other  oniyeisitiea. — (S). 
When  diluted  acetic  acid  is  partially  congealed,  the  portion  which  remains 
fluid  is  the  strong^ — (3).  We  cannot  recommend  a  method  of  preparing 
concentrated  infusions. 

'*  QuiNA." — Syropns  Qnin»  Dikinatis,  see  yoU  iy.,  page  164. 

A.  P.  S.  (Kensington). — Ung.  Anthracokali,  yol.  iy.,  p.  147. 

**  Amicus." — See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  oxide  of  mercury. 

"Chondbxne."— (1).  There  are  two  kinds  of  gelatine  obtained  from 
animal  substances,  one  called  coffui,  which  is  not  precipitated  from  its  aqueous 
solution  by  acetic  acid ;  the  other  called  ekemdring,  which  is  precipitated  by 
acetic  acid.  The  first  is  obtained  from  the  skins  and  bones  of  anunals,  the 
second  frt>m  the  permanent  cartilages.— (2).  Nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1.23 
contains  40  per  cent  of  the  strong  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1.50,  according  to  Dr.  Ure*8 
table. 

J.  C— See  yol.  iii.,  p.  190. 

**  XanprV — Sp.  lether.nitrici  Is  often  acid,  in  which  case  it  would  deconi- 
pose  iodide  of  potassium  and  set  free  iodine.— < 2).  We  do  not  understand 
the  question. — (3  and  4).  These  questions  haye  been  repeatedly  answered. 

We  regret  that  want  of  space  obliges  us  to  defer  an  mterestmg  article  by 
Dr.  Letheby,  on  a  case  of  Poisoning  by  Nitrate  of  Potash,  as  well  as  seyenu 
other  articles. 

Communications  haye  been  receiyed  from  Mr.  Butler, "  An  Amogzatb 
noM  THE  BBanamna"  B.  M.  P.  Sb,  W.  F.  P.,  and  "  Pbtitob,"  which  wiU 
recei?e  our  consideration. 


Advertisements  to  Mr.  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the 
transmission  of  the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  17,  Bloomsbury 
Square,  before  the  20th  of  the  month. 
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WITHDRAWAL  OF  THE  MEDICAL  BILL : 
NECESSITY  OF  A  BILL  TO  REGULATE  PHARMACY. 

In  our  last  number  we  made  no  allasion  to  Medical  Reform, 
because  the  unsettled  state  of  the  Ministry  involved  the  question  ia 
80  much  uncertainty,  that  it  was  impossible  to  predict  what  might 
be  the  result  of  the  proposed  changes  in  the  Cabiuet.  It  appeared 
ft  that  time  not  improbable  that  the  duty  of  bringing  in  a  Medical 
Bill  would  be  transferred  to  a  new  minister,  in  which  case  we 
might  have  expected,  as  a  matter  of  course,  an  entirely  new  Bill ; 
but  we  did  not  feel  justified  in  founding  any  argument  or  obser- 
vations on  this  supposition,  being  prepared  for  the  possibility  of  a 
different  result. 

We  are  now  enabled  to  inform  our  readers  that  Sir  James 
Graham  has  withdrawn  the  Bill,  and  does  not  intend  to  proceed 
with  the  subject  during  the  present  session.  Whether  he  will 
resume  it  at  a  future  lime  or  not,  is,  we  believe,  rather  doubtful, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  reception  the  late  Bills  hare  met 
with  has  been  calculated  to  discourage  him  from  embarking  again 
in  so  intricate  and  difficult  an  undertaking. 

We  have  heard  it  stated,  that  one  reason  for  postponing  the 
Bill  is  the  agitation  and  excitement  which  prevail  between  the 
several  parties  concerned,  as  it  is  thought  that  in  the  course  of  a 
year  or  two.  these  symptoms  may  subside,  and  an  amicable  ar- 
rangement would  in  that  case  be  more  easily  effected.  At  all 
events  we  may  consider  the  question  of  Medical  Reform  in  a  dor- 
mant state,  and  not  likely  to  make  much  progpress  at  present. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  inquiry  naturally  arises,  are  the 
Chemists  to  wait  until  the  Medical  Profession  has  settled  its  dif- 
ferences ?  and  if  the  merits  of  the  case  be  fairly  considered  we 
think  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  on  the  subject. 

VOL.  V.  Z 
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The  ^ole  Medksal  Fh>fetnon  is  interested  in  die  astaUuhment 
of  proper  legislation  in  reference  to  Pharmacy — the  safety  of  the 
pohlic  demands  it :  the  Chembts  have  been  for  some  years  striving 
to  attain  tliis  object^  and  they  are  entitled  to  claim  support  in  the 
endeavour. 

The  passing  of  a  Bill  for  the  regulation  of  TharmaiGy  would  not 
obstruct  or  retard  the  progress  of  the  Medical  BilL  On  the  eoa- 
irazy,  it  would  greatly  fMsilitate  ibe  acooaapKshmmt  of  the  ktter 
mdertaking,  by  removing  one  of  the  eovroes  of  oppositioii.  Ha 
Oiemists  are  not  at  all  disposed  to  act  on  the  ofiEoiUBbre^  hoi  ana 
always  on  the  alert  and  ready  to  dslend  thenedres  whennwr  any 
interferenee  with  them  is  contemplated  by  the  medical  bofias* 
Alleged  abuses,  and  moompetence  among  die  Chemists,  being 
the  usual  pretcKt  for  sudi  interftrenee^  die  venoival  of  the  caiase 
would  diminish  tiie  chance  of  opposidoii,  and  would,  «t  die  sasM 
time,  be  advantageous  to  all  pardea. 

The  substance  of  the  enactment  required  for  this  pnrpoee  may 
be  comprised  in  a  few  words.  It  is  nmply  a  Bill  to  oUige  all 
diose  who  assume  the  rank  ef  Pharmaceutical  Ghemisti^  and  dis- 
pense die  prescriptions  of  medical  men,  to  qualify  themsebes  and 
pass  an  examination.  This  is  the  object  we  have  in  view,  and  in 
order  to  carry  it  into  effect,  we  desire  to  be  constituted  by  Act  of 
Parliament  a  goveniing  body  cm  representative  principleB,  having 
power  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Act  The  general  princi- 
ples of  diis  measure  xsannot,  irith  any  pretence  of  justbe,  meet 
with  opposition.  It  is  a  hardriiip  to  medieal  men  thai  it  was  not 
introduced  long  ago.  The  liiysician  and  the  Surgeon  are  obliged 
by  law  to  imdergo  a  com^te  education  for  the  pdUic  benefit,  in 
order  to  be  enabled  to  prescribe  the  remedies  suited  to  die  cq»- 
plunts  of  their  patimts.  Their  credit  is  at  stake  in  dke  effect  of 
these  remedies;  yet  the  law,  having  taken  every  pncantion  to 
ensure  the  eflkacy  of  die  preeoiption,  leaives  die  oomponndEng  of 
it  to  chance,  and  allows  any  person,  however  ignonnt  and  deati- 
tute  of  die  means  of  dispensing  medieipe,  the  fiiU  privikgn  ef 
assuming  the  office  of  a  Oiemist,  and  j^adag  in  jeopaidy  3iat 
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ODfy  the  iqnrtation  of  the  Pliysidaii,  b«rt  also  ife  fife  of  tiM 
pstiettt  IFodncatiott  beTequLatie  in  tbe»e3ical  nam,  it  is  oifally 
reqniflite  in  Ae  ChenuBt,  and  we  cannot  imag^e  a  mom  glanng 
inoonostencj  tban  die  present  state  of  the  law  in  dus  xespeot 

Having  stated  the  paUie  grounds  on  whidi  a  vefena  is  de* 
manded,  we  may  be  allowed  to  advert  to  the  ckmns  of  die  Che- 
mists diemselres  to  that  legidadve  preteedon  whidh  is  deaised* 
Oar  body,  whidi  was  originally  called  into  existence  by  ibe  waati 
of  die  pabHcy  comprises  in  its  nmks  a  laige  namber  of  men  who 
have  need  all  die  means  in  thdr  power  to  qualify  diemsdves  finr 
dieir  responnble  duties,  and  who  axe  smoeiely  desirous  of  contri- 
buting to  die  usefulness  and  maintaining  die  lespectafaSity  of 
their  branch  of  the  profession.  But  it  also  comprises  others  who 
having  taken  advantage  of  die  defective  state  of  the  law,  havie 
commenced  bunness  without  possesnsg  any  4]uaiification  whatever, 
and  who  uniting  Pharmacy  with  die  sale  of  all  loads  of  nuseeUa- 
neous  articles,  and  having  no  community  ci  sentiment  widi  the 
r^ubur  Chemist  and  Druggist,  bring  discredit  on  the  wfade  body. 
The  irregularities  existing  among  some  individnais  are  hroi^gfat 
forward  as  an  argument  against  the  Chemists  in  general ;  and 
those  who  are  endeavouring  to  put  aa  end  to  diese  evils,  obtain 
but  lltde  sympathy  or  assistance,  because  they  are  stigmatiaed  as 
belonging  to  a  body  in  which  such  evils  exist. 

For  several  years  we  have  been  pulling  against  the  stream,  and 
striving  to  introduce  a  system  of  education  and  other  regulations, 
calculated  to  raise  die  character  of  our  body,  aad  to  place  Phar* 
macy  in  its  proper  position.  The  number  of  thoee  who  are  thus 
engaged  is  sufficient  to  entitle  us  to  some  consideration,  and  the 
importance  of  the  olject  in  view  ought  to  obtain  for  us  such 
assistance  as  the  undertaking  deserves.  The  time  has  arrived 
when  we  must  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  complete  the  task  which 
we  have  undertaken,  and  in  which  we  have  made  some  pro^gress* 

We  feel  poiauaded  diai  it  is  only  necessary  to  place  befeve  the 

view  of  our  brethiea  the  real  state  of  die  caM^  in  order  to  obtain 

the  support  of  onrwhok  body;  aad  we  fed  so  iopresosd  irith  the 
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justice  and  public  importance  of  the  cause  in  which  we  are 
engaged,  that  with  this  support  we  are  sanguTue  in  our  anticipa- 
tions of  success.  But  nothing  can  be  done  without  individual 
exertion  :  one  unanimous  effort  must  be  made,  and  the  prospect 
of  success  should  be  an  additional  stimulus. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  observe  the  improvement  in  the  tone  adopted 
by  the  medical  profession,  when  alluding  to  our  body,  in  relation 
to  the  question  of  Medical  Reform.  As  an  example,  we  may  quote 
an  extract  from  tiie  recent  address  of  the  Shropshire  and  North 
Wales  Medical  and  Surgical  Association  to  the  members  at  large, 
in  which  a  very  fair  and  friendly  disposition  towards  Chemists  and 
^'^ggists  is  manifested.  While  the  Committee  advocate  the 
establishment  of  restrictions  in  medical  practice  by  unqualified 
persons,  they  recognise  the  claims  of  the  Chemists  to  correspond- 
ing protection,  as  a  compensation  for  any  advantage  which  they 
might  lose  by  such  an  enactment.  A  few  years  ago.  Medical 
reformers  were  in  the  habit  of  urging  the  most  stringent  restric- 
tions against  Chemists  and  Druggists,  without  offering  anything 
in  the  form  of  an  equivalent. 

^  On  the  all- important  subject  of  legislative  protection  to  the  profession, 
your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  Fellows  and  Members  of  the 
Boyal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  all  other  legaUy  qualified  practitioners, 
should  have  the  right  of  recovering  their  reasonable  charges  for  their 
respective  services  ;  and  that  all  unlicensed  practitioners,  whether  Chemists, 
Druggists,  or  others,  should  be  restrained  from  attending  patients,  or  per- 
fbrming  any  surgical  operations  whatever ;  but  in  justice  to  this  deserving 
dass  of  men,  who  are  setting  so  good  an  example  in  their  endeavours  to 
ad?anoe  their  status,  your  Committee  think  it  but  right  that  every  sem- 
bhiace  of  trade  should  be  done  away  with  in  the  medical  profbssion,  and 
that  the  keeping  of  retail  drug  shops  by  medical  men  (a  practice  so  com- 
mon in  London,  and  so  degradng  to  the  profession),  should  be  especially 
prohibited.  Tour  Committee  consider  that  a  summary  proceeding  before 
the  local  magistrates  would  afford  the  best  protection  against  illegal 
practice." 

In  most  countries  in  Europe,  and  in  some  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
the  separation  of  Medical  Practice  from  the  sale  of  drugs  has  been 
adopted,  and  is  admitted  to  be  an  advantage  to  the  profession  as  well 
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as  to  the  public*  This  principle*  was  acknowledged  in  Portugal 
as  early  as  the  year  1641,  although  the  profession  in  that  nation 
is  in  other  respects  much  less  advanced  than  it  is  in  our  own. 

If  medical  men  would  consent  to  discontinue  shopkeeping,  and 
to  give  up  the  dispensbg  of  prescriptions  as  far  as  this  is  practi- 
cable,  they  might  reasonably  expect  the  Chemists  to  submit  to 
some  sort  of  restraint  in  giving  advice,  and  both  parties  would 
derive  benefit  from  this  mutual  concession. 

We  attribute  most  of  the  abuses,  which  up  to  the  present  time 
have  occasioned  the  necessity  for  Reform,  to  the  fact  ^that  the 
division  of  labour  has  not  been  properly  recognised  by  our  legis* 
lature  ;  and  so  long  as  Pharmacy  occupies  a  false  position,  it  wUI 
continue  to  be  a  bone  of  contention  between  two  rival  parties, 
whose  interests  would  not  in  any  degree  clash  if  a  judicious  and 
amicable  arrangement  could  be  effected  between  them.  An 
opportunity  now  exists  for  bringing  about  such  an  arrangement^ 
the  desire  for  which  has  been  for  some  years  gaining  ground. 

Dr.  Forbes,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Medical  Review,  among 
the  improvements  which  he  enumerates,  as  being  desirable  in  the 
medical  profession,  includes  the 

**  endeavour  to  abolish  the  system  of  Medical  Practitioners  being  paid 
bj  the  amount  of  medicine  sent  in  to  their  patients  ;  and  even  the  prac- 
tice of  keeping  and  preparing  medicines  in  their  own  houses. 

**  Were  a  proper  system  introduced  for  securing  a  good  education  to 
Chemists  and  Druggists,  and  for  examining  and  licensing  them — all  of 
easy  adoption-*there  could  be  no  necessity  for  continuing  even  the  latter 
practice  ;  wliile  the  former  is  one  so  degrading  to  the  medical  character, 
and  80  frightfuily  injurious  to  medicine  in  a  thousand  ways,  that  it  ought 
to  be  abolished  forthwith,  utterly,  and  for  ever." 

•  See  page  342  of  this  number. 
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HISTORICAL  SUMMARY  OF  PORTUGUESE 
PHARMACY, 

nOU  THE   FOUKDATIOK   OF    THE    MONARCHY   TO  TUE    PRESENT 
TIME  (1845). 

From  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy  to  the  year  1449,  a 
period  of  310  years,  there  is  no  act  of  the  legislature  that  makes 
mention  of  Pharmacy  in  this  country.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
presumed  that,  as  diseases  must  have  existed,  the  profession  was 
followed  with  more  or  less  method,  and  consequently  with 
greater  or  less  scientific  knowledge.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
practice  at  this  time  waa  that  of  the  Arabs,  the  people  whom  the 
Portugnese first  conquered.  Their  Pharmacy  muat  have  been  that 
of  Galen;  a;nd  the  probability  of  this  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
circumstance  of  the  King,  Alfonzo  V.,  decreeing  the  charter  of 
privrleges  to  the  Apothecary  Ananias,  on  his  arrival  from  Cevta 
at  the  king's  leqnest ;  and  extending  them  to  those  who  aecom- 
panied  him,  to  establish  themselves  in  the  country — a  sufficient 
proof  either  that  there  was  neither  Pharmacy  nor  Portuguese 
Apotheearies,  properly  so  called  ;  or  that,  if  there  were  any,  they 
were  insofficient. 

Subsequently  to  this  period  (probably  from  the  kind  inten- 
tions of  the  monarch  in  favour  of  science  and  of  the  health  of 
his  people)  there  appeared,  on  the  9th  of  March,  1456,  a 
decree  relating  to  drugs,  and  other  articles  in  the  shops  of 
druggists  and  others,  and  imposing  fines  on  those  who  sold  them 
in  an  adulterated  or  deteriorated  state  On  the  23d  of  April, 
1461,  another  decree  of  the  same  monarch  appeared,  with  regu- 
lations  for  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  prohibiting  them  from  pre- 
paring medicines  in  their  own  houses  to  the  injury  of  the  Apothe- 
caries, and  with  provisions  with  regard  to  Apothecaries,  prohibit- 
ing them  the  practice  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

It  was  on  the  25th  of  February,  1521,  that  the  King  Don 
Manoel  i»aed  the  decree  for  regulating  the  office  of  Chief  Phy- 
sician of  the  kingdom  thereby  created ;  providing  also  with  re- 
gard to  foreign  Physicians,  who  were  prohibited  practising  in  the 
country  without  first  qualifying  themselves  therein  ;  and  regu- 
lating with  regard  to  these  qualifications,  prohibiting  them  at  the 
same  time  taking  fees  from  the  sick.  It  also  contains  provisions 
respecting  Apothecaries ;  prohibits  them  opening  any  (Apothe- 
caries) shops  without  having  been  examined ;  and  regulates 
such  examinations.  Finally,  it  regulates  with  regard  to  visits  of 
inspection  and  the  prices  of  medicines.  All  the  monarchs  after 
the  King  Don  Manoel,  until  the  occupation  by  the  Philips,  and 
even  in  the  time  of  the  first  of  these,  in  1591,  gave  their  atten- 
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tion,  more  or  leis^  to  thit  pfofeniOD,  decreeing^  rcpalations  and 
-  establishing^  stipends  from  the  revenues  of  the  '^  Conceihos^'  to 
snch  Apothecaries  as  established  themselves  in  any  township ; 
investing  them  and  their  profession  more  and  more  with  various 
privileges  and  esemplions  as  may  be  seen  in  tlie  decrees  them* 
selves,  which  from  names  and  dates  may  be  placed  as  follows : 

Bon  Join  m,  on  29th  October,  1585;  ditto,  on  SOth  August,  1544f 
ditto»  on  5th  July,  1554 ;  ditto,  on  3d  August  of  same  year;  ditto,  on 
SSih^Jmie:  1557.  Don  Sebastian,  on  i  1th  November,  1559;  ditto,  on  16th 
Apdl,  15S1;  dittos  on  7th  July,  lame  year;  ditto,  on  16th  Mardi,  1563; 
ditto^  on  I9th  June,  1563;  ditto,  on  15th  March,  1564;  ditto,  on  27th 
JannajT,  1565 ;  ditto,  on  1 5th  October,  1575 ;  ditto^  on  9th  November, 
1575;  ditto,  on  11th  October,  1576;  ditto,  on  10th  Jaowary,  1578;  dittos 
on  15th  May,  1578;  ditto^  on  7th  June,  1579;  ditto,  on  Ist  Jnne,  1581. 
Dm  Philip  I,  on  Sd  September,  1581;  ditto,  14th  January,  1582;  ditto, 
on  18th  FelMiiaiy,  1583;  ditto,  on  7th  December,  1583;  ditto,  on  2Sth 
May,  1584;  ditto,  on  5th  September,  1584;  ditto,  on  5th  October,  1585; 
ditto,  on  20th  December,  1585;  ditto,  on  I8th  of  March,  1588;  ditto»  on 
Itt  February,  1590;  ditto,  on  2d  May,  1590;  ditto*  on  22d  May,  1590; 
dittD^  on  8th  April,  1591;  ditto,  on  2d  Angust,  1591. 

From  the  occupation  of  the  Philips  to  the  38th  August^  1772^ 
when  King  Dom  Jose  I.  decreed  the  reform  of  the  Uoiversity 
o(  Coimbra,  there  had  been  no  legislatton  that  we  are  aware  of 
with  regard  to  this  profession.  In  this  reform  Pharmacy  was 
considefed  one  of  the  bianclies  of  Medicine,  and  as  soch  was 
included  in  its  preparatory  studies.  A  Professor's  chair  of  this 
science  was  also  instituted,  which  exists  with  more  or  less  restric* 
tion  even  to  this  day.  Hence  originated  Apothecaries  duly  qua* 
lified  both  in  the  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  this 
science,  as  well  as  of  Chemistry ;  and  which  they  were  obliged 
to  study  before  admission  to  the  Pharmaceatical  Dispensary 
of  the  University.  [For  more  ample  information  refer  to  the 
Statutes  of  the  University  of  Ck>imbra,  part  L,  book  4,  cap.  2.] 

On  the  7th  January,  1794,  was  published  the  first  legal 
Pharmacopoeia,  styled  the  Pharmacopeia  Geral,  from  which  the 
principles  of  Pharmacy  were  to  be  learned,  both  by  those  who 
devoted  themselvea  to  this  science  in  the  University  (as  also  to 
Medicine),  and  by  those  out  of  it,  that  is  to  say»  in  private  shops, 
and  by  those  were  they  examined.  From  this  period  to  1835, 
when  was  published  the  Codigo  Pharmaceutico  Lusitano  (de- 
creed the  legal  Pharmacopoeia),  the  former  was  the  guide  for 
students,  until  superseded  by  the  latter,  which  even  at  present  is 
the  legal  compendium  and  Pharmacopoeia,  and  will  continue  to 
be  such  until  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  the  University  forms 
another;  this  commission  having  been  assigned  to  it  by  the 
decree  of  18th  September,  1844.  In  1836,  the  two  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Schools  of  Lisbon  and  Oporto  having  been  reformed. 
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chairs  of  Pharmacy  and  Materia  Medica  were  established  in 
them,  thereby  enlarging  the  study  of  this  science,  from  that 
period,  independent  of  the  University.  By  this  same  law  there 
was  formed  another  order  of  Apothecaries,  who  are  permitted  to 
learn  the  theory  and  practice  of  this  science  in  private  shops^ 
provided  that,  at  the  expiration  of  their  pupilage,  they  be  found 
on  exammation  apt  in  their  replies  as  regards  Pharmacy,  Che- 
mistry, and  Botany. 

A  circumstance,  which  without  doubt  must  greatly  influence 
the  advance  of  this  science,  if  such  be  the  desire  of  her  Majesty's 
Government,  is  the  formation  of  an  Association  of  Apothecaries, 
for  the  advancement  of  Pharmacy.  It  was  founded  on  the  24th 
July,  1835.  Among  many  representations,  all  tending  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  science,  addressed  by  this  Association  to 
the  Legislative  Chambers,  as  well  as  to  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, that  one  stands  very  conspicuous  which  asks  for  the 
establishment  of  especial  chairs  in  Pharmacy,  to  be  filled  by 
Apothecaries  properly  so  called,  in  the  two  Medico- Chirurgical 
schools  previously  mentioned. 

Such  is  the  state  of  Pharmacy  in  Portugal  (October,  1845); 
and  with  regard  to  the  writers  on  the  subject,  really  national 
Apothecaries  (not  mentioning  some  Physicians  who  also  wrote 
thereon),  and  who  are  not  now  living,  they  are  as  follows : — 
Thome  Pores,  in  1512;  Jose  Homem  de  Andrade,  in  1692; 
Manoel  Gomes  Leal,  in  1 700 ;  Dr.  Caetano  de  St  Antonio, 
in  1725;  Antonio  Lopez  de  Lima,  in  1729;  Dr.  Antonio 
de  Martyres,  in  1735;  Manoel  Rodrigues  Coelho,  in  1735  f 
Antonio  Nogueira  Cabral,  in  1740;  Antonio  Mariino  Belleza» 
in  1763;  Friar  Iv^o  de  Jesus  Maria,  in  1772;  Dr.  Caetano 
de  St.  Antonio,  in  1763;  Friar  Christovah6  dos  Reis,  in  1779; 
Francisco  Raemondo  Xavier  da  Costa,  in  1794 ;  Jose  Francisco 
Leal,  in  1794;  Jose  da  Siiva  Pinheiro,  in  1821;  Caetano 
Joze  de  Carvalho,  in  1833. 

'  There  are  other  writers,  but  as  they  are  still  living,  we  for  that 
reason  do  not  mention  them.  *I  also  do  not  mention  the  legis- 
lative acts  on  Pharmacy  from  1794  to  1841.  •  These  will  be 
found  in  the  second  part  of  the  Code  of  the  Apothecaries, 
printed  in  this  city  of  Oporto  the  same  year. 
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TRANSACTIONS 

OP 

THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING, 

JANUARY  14,  1846. 
MR.  MORSONy  VICE-PRESIDENT,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 


A  PAPER  was  read 

ON  THE  MEDICAL  PROPERTIES  OF 

THE  VARIOUS  SPECIES  OF  CASSIA,  FOUND  IN  THE 

WEST  INDIES. 

BY  W.  HAMILTON,  M.B. 

The  genus  Cassia  is  particularly  abundant  in  the  West  Indian 
islands,  and  presents  itself  in  a  vast  diversity  of  forms,  from  the 
lowly  herb  to  the  more  aspiring  shrub,  but  almost  all  possessing 
properties  which  entitle  them  to  the  notice  of  the  lover  of 
medicine,  no  less  than  the  votary  of  botany.  Some  of  the  more 
important  and  valuable  of  these,  I  propose  to  make  the  subjects 
of  my  present,  and  possibly/  several  consecutive  papers. 

It  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  purpose  of  a  meeting,  designed 
for  objects  purely  pharmaceutical,  to  occupy  its  time  with 
matters  of  merely  botanical  interest,  but  as  the  genus  Cassia  is  so 
very  extensive,  and  the  species  which  merit  consideration,  are 
dispersed  through  such  a  multitude  of  divisions,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  premise  a  brief  notice  of  the  arrangement  adopted 
in  my  manuscript  Flora,  in  which  I  have  chiefly  followed  that  of 
the  illustrious  and  lamented  De  CandoUe.  The  167  species  which 
I  have  an  account  of,  are  disposed  under  eight  sections,  of  which 
C.  fistula,  the  first  of  De  CandoIIe,  I  have,  after  the  example  of 
Persoon,  from  the  totally  distinct  character  of  its  fruit,  transferred 
to  Persoon's  appropriate  genus  Cathartocarpus,  which  embraces 
eleven  of  the  species  which  De  Candolle  has  arranged  under  the 
head  of  Cassia,  from  which  they  difier  most  materially,  in  pro- 
ducing long,  round,  or  compressed  pods,  internally  divided  into  a 
number  of  cells,  filled  with  a  sweetish  pulp,  which  is  more  or  less 
cathartic,  in  which  the  seeds  are  imbedded.  Without  attempting 
any  apology  for  this  deviation  from  the  system  of  so  high  an  autho* 
rit^  as  that  of  the  distinguished  father  of  modern  botany,  I  shall 
briefly  notice  the  remaining  divisions  under  which  the  remaining 
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1 56  species  are  distributed.  These  are,  I .  Chamttfistula ;  2.  Herpe- 
tica ;  3.  Senna ;  4.  Chameesefiita ;  5.  Baseophyllum  ;  6.  Absus ; 
7.  ChamsBcrista,  and  8.  species  not  sufficiently  known.  Of  these 
divisions,  the  6rst,  comprising  thirteen  species,  presents  none  whose 
properties  have  attracted  notice;  and  but  one,  the  C.  melanocarpa 
to  which  I  Bnd  a  West  Indian  habitat  assigned.  This  section  forms 
the  connecting  link  between  Cathartocarpus  and  Cassia,  the 
fruit  of  all  its  species  presenting  legumes  of  a  cylindrical  form, 
internally  divided,  by  transverse  septa,  into  numerous  cells 
filled  with  a  pulp,  more  sparing  in  quantity,  bat  whose  medical 
properties  do  not  appear  yet  to  have  been  examined.  It  ought 
perhaps,  like  the  eleven  others  which  I  have  dissevered  from 
Cassia,  to  be  transferred  as  a  subsection  to  Cathartocarpus,  under 
which  I  may,  at  some  future  period,  have  occasion  to  notice  it. 
This  will  reduce  the  species  regarded  as  legitimate  cassias  to  143. 

Commencing  then,  with  De  Candolle's  third  section,  Herpetica, 
now  become  the  first,  we  meet  the  Cassia  alata,  or  ringworm 
bush,  known  in  Nevis  by  the  name  of  French  guava,  and  in 
the  French  islands  by  that  of  herbe  d  dartes.  This  is  a  showy 
plant,  with  a  subherbaceous  stem,  rising  in  rich  soils  to  a  height 
of  from  six  to  eight  feet,  and  not  unfreqnently  CHkiyated  for  its 
beauty  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  planters'  houses,  where  alone 
I  have  seen  it.  Lunan,  however,  informs  «s  that  it  is  to  be  met 
with  in  a  wild  state  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ferry,  and  in  the 
upper  parts  of  the  sixteen-mile  walk  in  Jamaica,  where  it  seldom 
exceed^  four  feet.  Popular  opinion  has  ascribed  to  this  plant 
antiherpetic  properties,  the  reality  of  which  I  have  never  myself 
had  an  opportanity  of  testing,  but  which  merit  investigation. 
Doctor  Hillary  in  his  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  Barl^does, 
speaks  of  it  as  a  never-failing  remedy  in  these  cases,  and 
recommends  friction  of  the  parts  affected  with  the  expressed 
juice,  or  the  application  of  a  cataplasm  of  the  young  buds, 
flowers,  and  leaves,  and  in  this  recommendation  he  is  supported 
by  Browne  and  Dr.  Wright. 

The  next  division.  Senna,  con  tarns  but  one,  or  at  moat  two 
species,  of  whose  medicinal  properties  we  have  any  accoants 
opon  which  reliance  can  be  placed ;  these  are  the  Cassia  obovata 
(C.  Senna  Lunan  Hart.  Jam.,  ii.,  p.  167,  and  £tnii.  Sp,  PI,,  i., 
p.  539-9)  of  De  Candolle,  and  the  C.  Portnregalis  of  Bancroft, 
a  new  species,  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Royal,  Jamaica,  and 
first  described  by  him  as  a  distinct  species,  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Horticultural  Society  of  Jamaica,  in  the  year  1827. 

According  to  Dr.  Bancroft,  the  Cassia  Portnregalis  is  the  same 
with  that  described  under  the  name  of  Cassia  senna,  in  1791,  by 
8wartz,  who  then  expressed  his  doubts  about  its  conetpondence 
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was  supposed  to  be  obtamed.  By  otkers^  tbc  Port  Ro^  species 
was  coafbasded  with  the  Cassia  obovata  of  De  Caodolle  ;  these 
dottbtSy  as  Dr.  Baacreft  remarked,  could  1M4  be  salisfactorilj 
cleared  up,  so  long  as  it  was  uncertaia  from  what  species  the 
setina  of  the  shops  was  lealhf  obtamed.  Bj  a  carefal  examina- 
tioa  of  recent  and  dried  specimens  of  the  Port  Royal  plant,  and  a 
comparison  with  Swartz's  description.  Dr.  Baaeroft  coDTiaced 
himself  of  the  identity  of  the  two  plants,  and  the  correctoess  of 
the  doubts  expressed  by  Swartz. 

From  this  examination  also,  Dr.  Bancroft  arrived  at  tlie  con* 
clusioD  that  the  senaa  of  Port  Royal  did  not  correspond  ia  its 
speciBc  characters  with  one  of  the  nnmerous  species  given  by 
De  Candolle  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Prodromus,  and  least 
of  all  with  his  thirty-fourth  species.  Cassia  obovata,  with  which 
it  had  been  especially  confounded. 

I  enter  thus  miaotely  tato  particalars  which  belong  more 
strictly  to  a  botanical  than  a  pharmaceodcal  work,  becaase  I  am 
led  to  apprehend  that  I  have  myself  fallen  rata  the  same  mistake 
wilAi  respect  to  a  plant  which  I  fooad  growing  wild  along  the 
beach  at  the  bottom  of  Basseterre  Bay,  St.  Kitu,  to  the  eastward 
of  the  town,  at  the  spot  where  the  water  of  the  poad  finds  a 
passage  into  the  sea,  wboe  it  flowered  in  Marcln  and  was 
supposed  to  have  derived  its  origin  from  seed  brooglit  from 
Earope,  and  acGideatally  scattered  there.  Koi  at  that  time 
possessing  any  botanicai  work  which  might  have  aided  my 
inquiries,  and  concluding  perhaps  somewhat  hastily,  that  it  was, 
as  poptrlar  optatoa  represented  it,  an  accidental  introduction, 
and  not  a  spontaneous  production,  I  omhted  to  make  any 
examination  of  its  characters,  and  set  it  do¥m  in  my  notes  aa  the 
Cassia  senna  of  Linnrnas  (senna  seconda  Italica  sen  foliis  obtusis, 
of  Sloane)  to  which,  at  that  time,  the  senaa  of  commerce  was 
commonly  referred,  and  alter  my  return  to  Earope,  when  I  came 
to  arrange  my  notes  in  a  somewhat  methodical  form,  I  placed  k, 
Willi  De  Canddle,  under  his  Cassia  oborata,  to  which  I  hastily, 
and  probably  erroneoosly,  conceived  k  to  belong.  Having  ao 
longer  an  opportunity  of  procuring  specimens  oi  the  St.  Kitts 

gant  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  the  specific  chaiacteis  of 
r.  Bancroft's  Cassia  Porturegalis,  and  beingdesirottsof  indudng 
some  other  person  possessing  opportunities  superior  to  my  own, 
to  supply  the  deficiency,  I  shall  here  give  the  specific  characters 
of  the  C.  obovata  from  De  Candolle,  and  those  of  Dr.  Baacroft's 
from  the  abstract  of  his  paper  which  he  kindly  sent  me,  omitting 
those  parts  of  De  CandoUe's  description,  which  are  omitted  in 
Dr.  Bancroft's. 
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CcisHaobovatay 'DeCdLndoWe  Casiia  Porturegalis.  Dr. 
—-Leaflets  5,  rarely  6-7  pair,  Bancroft.— Leaflets  3-5  pairs, 
obovate,  obtuse,  mucronuiate  rarely  6,  oblong  or  obovate^mtt- 
with  a  setaceous  mucro,  venous,  cronulate,  unequal  at  the  base, 
Petioles  without  a  gland,  sti-  glaucous,  the  outer  ones  larger ; 
pules  opposite  at  the  base  of  minute  awl-shaped  stipules 
the  common  petiole  or  rhachis,  between  each  pair,  and  at  the 
acuminated;  racemes  erect,  base  of  the  petiole;  stipules 
terminal, many  flowered;  pedi-  eared  on  one  side,  spreading, 
eels  of  the  flowers  very  short ;  permanent ;  racemes  axillary ; 
flowers  deflexed,  pale  yellow ;  legumes  membranaceous,  flat- 
legume  pedicelled,  flat-corn-  compressed  kidney-shaped,with 
pressed,  arcuate,  subcristate  in  a  crest  along  each  face, 
the  centre,  tumid,  about  eight- 
seeded  ;  seeds  oblong,  com- 
pressed. 

From  these  descriptions,  the  striking  differences  of  the  two 
species  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  most  careless  observer.  The 
presence  of  glands  in  the  one,  and  their  absence  in  the  other ; 
the  presence  of  stipules  between  each  pair,  as  well  as  at  the  base  of 
the  rhachis  in  the  one,  and  their  absence,  except  at  the  base  of 
the  rhachis  in  the  other,  with  the  difference  in  their  form  ;  the 
axillary  racemes  of  the  one,  and  the  terminal  racemes  of  the 
other,  with  the  reniform  legumes  crested  on  each  face  of  the  one, 
and  the  arcuate  legumes  of  the  other,  with  an  imperfect  crest  on 
one  side  only,  are  differences  too  obvious  to  be  overlooked  by 
the  eye  of  a  botanist.  Whether  the  senna  of  the  St.  Kitts 
ponds  corresponds  with  either,  and  which  of  these,  or  whether  it 
differs  from  both,  are  points  upon  which  I  am  unable  to  offer  aa 
opinion,  and  I  can  only  express  my  deep  regret  at  having  allowed 
the  opportunity  to  escape  me.  But  whether  identical  or  not,  it 
is  somewhat  singular  that  both  the  Jamaica  and  the  St.  Kitts 
sennas  should  be  found  in  such  similar  localities ;  and,  if  indi- 
genous in  those  localities  alone,  localilies  which  almost  force  a 
suspicion  as  to  their  exotic  origin ;  being  in  both  cases  confined, 
as  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes,  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  most  frequented  port  in  each  island. 

Lunan,  in  transcribing  Swartz's  description,  which  corresponds 
in  many  points  closely  with  Dr.  Bancroft's,  says, 

'*  Swartz  foand  it  on  the  cout  of  this  island,  of  which,  however,  it  is  not 
a  native,  although  long  ago  introduced,  and  it  is  probahle  that  Sloane's  plant 
is  only  a  rariety.  Swartz  describes  it  as  folloTrs : — Stem  shrubby,  branched, 
even,  with  subdivided  branches;  leaves  composed  of  five,  seldom  six  pair  of 
leaflets;  common  petioles  alternate,  round,  thickened  at  the  base;  leaflets 
opposite,  oblong,  rounded  at  the  tip»  where  there  is  a  very  short  bristle, 
veined,  gflaucous,  on  very  short  petioles  ;  stipules  at  the  base  of  the  common 
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petiole,  oppotite,  aeaminate;  racemes  erect,  terminating,  many  flowered; 
the  flowera  on  short  pedancles,  bent  down,  pale  yellow ;  calyctne  leaflets 
lanceolate ;  petals  eonrex  patnlous ;  three  filaments  superior,  four  middle 
smaller,  three  inferior;  anthers  of  the  superior  filaments  large,  of  the  middle 
ones  small,  of  the  lower  ones  barren  ;  germ  lanceolate,  style  incurred,  stigma 
acute ;  legume  shaped  like  the  stomach,  pedicelled,  winged  on  each  side  for 
each  seed,  the  lower  margin  crenate ;  seeds  eight,  oblong,  compressed. 

Without  stopping  to  examine  the  points  of  agreement  or  of 
difference  between  this  last  and  tlie  descriptions  of  Bancroft  and 
De  Candolle,  I  shall  proceed  to  Dr.  Bancroft's  notice  of  its 
medicinal  properties.  We  learn  from  the  paper  before  me,  that 
the  earliest  notice  of  the  Jamaica  Plant  by  a  medical  writer,  is 
that  communicated  by  Dr.  William  Wright  to  the  London  Medical 
Journal,  and  published  in  the  8th  volume  of  that  work:  and 
Lunan  acquaints  us  that  Dr.  Wright  employed  it  as  a  cathartic. 
Dr.  Bancroft  states  that, 

^  The  late  Dr.  Darid  Brown  having  ascertained  the  good  effects  of  its 
leaves,  had  used  it  constantly  for  many  years  previous  to  his  death,  instead 
of  the  common  senna,  in  the  Artillery  Hospital  under  his  charge  at  Port 
Royal,  and  Dr.  Miller,  who  succeeded  him,  had  continued  the  practice  with 
eqaal  success.  It  had  also  been  lately  tried  (in  1827),  in  die  Kingston 
Public  Hospital,  and  found  to  operate  'wiAoui  cauiingpam,  Siriping,  or  un^ 
easiness,'  and  several  medical  practitioners  of  this  city  (Kingston),  had  also 
employed  it  with  similar  results,  two  of  whom  had  used  no  other  senna  for 
several  years  past.  These,'  continues  Dr.  Bancroft, '  were  proofs  of  its  being 
equally  active  with  common  senna;  its  taste  Is  besides  less  disagreeable ;  and 
it  seems,  moreover,  to  possess  the  advantage  of  causing  much  less  griping ; 
as  a  proof  of  which  it  was  mentioned,  that  mothers  of  families  were  in  the 
habit  of  giving  it  to  their  children,  even  to  infanta,  in  the  form  of  tea,  with 
milk  and  sugar,  and  without  any  ginger  or  spice  as  a  corrective.  It  had 
been  supposed  that  it  would  not  grow  in  any  but  the  sands  of  Port  Royal. 
A  fine  specimen,  however,  was  produced  that  had  grown  in  Kingston,  which 
rendered  it  probable  that  it  mignt  be  cultivated,  in  the  low  lands  at  least,  of 
this  island ;  and  the  ready  sale  which  a  mild  yet  active  senna,  such  as  this, 
was  likely  to  meet  with,  in  the  markets  of  Europe,  afforded  encouragement 
towards  attempting  to  raise  it  by  cultivation  here.*' 

Thus  far  the  extract  from  the  Jamaica  paper  received  from 
Dr.  Bancroft.  As  far  as  memory,  unaided  bv  notes,  allows  me 
to  speak,  the  properties  of  that  found  in  St.  Kitts  did  not  differ 
materially  from  that  of  Jamaica.  It  also  admitted  of  cultivation 
in  other  localities,  and  was  not  unfrequently  to  be  met  with  in 
the  gardens  of  the  inhabitants,  where  it  was  kept,  both  for  the 
beauty  of  its  flowers  and  the  utility  of  its  leaves.  And  this  fact 
inclines  me  more  strongly  to  suspect  its  exotic  character;  but 
whether  exotic  or  indigenous,  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the 
identity  or  the  discrepance  of  the  senna  of  the  two  islands  should 
be  botanically  settled,  and  their  value  as  objects  of  export  for 
medical  use  determined. 

In  the  next  division,  Chamossenna,  we  meet  the  Cassia  occi- 
dentalis;  one  of  the  moat  common  weeds  in  the  West  Indies, 
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aod  one  wbicfa  bu  peilmps  tiie  least  to  reoommeiid  it  ta  iti  ex* 
teniftl  appearance,  or  sensible  qualities.  Thts  is  the  pots  paant 
of  the  French,  and  the  piss-a-bed,  stinking-weed ,  and  wild 
French  goava  of  the  English  islands;  but  kowever  unattractire 
in  its  form,  its  medicinal  virtues  AiUy  compensate ior  tU  rqpulsife 
aspect,  and  entitle  it  to  our  regard. 

Its  reoest  root  in  decoction  is  powerfully  diuretic,  and  bas 
olHatned  for  it,  aoMuig  tbe  less  refined  inhabitants,  the  vulgar 
name  applied  among  oorseUes  to  the  dandelion,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  it  migbt  be  found  to  correspond  with  that  plant  like- 
wise in  its  action  upon  the  liver ;  and  an  extract  similarly  prepared 
would,  no  doubt,  pcove  a  valuable  addition  to  our  Materia 
Medica.  The  seeds,  parched,  and  infused  in  boiling  water, 
make  a  beverage  resembling  cofiee  in  flavour,  and  possessing 
antispasmodic  powers,  which  render  it  serviceable  in  attacks  of 
spasmodic  asthma ;  and  the  expressed  juice  is  successfolly  em- 
ployed as  a  cooling  application  to  hsemorrhoidal  inflammation. 

In  gonorrhcea,  and  other  syphilitic  afiection%  a  decoction  of 
the  roots,  prepared  by  boiling  a  handful  in  three  quarts  of  water, 
till  one-third  has  been  evaporated,  taken  as  common  drink  wben 
cold,  has  been  strongly  recommended;  and  a  similar  decoction 
of  the  leaves  and  roots  is  employed  in  cases  of  icterites  and 
ascites.  ExternalW  it  is  employed  as  a  lotion  in  psora  and 
other  cutaneous  affections  of  man,  and  for  the  cure  of  mange  in 
dogs  and  horses. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  powerful  recommendations,  and 
notwithstanding  the  profusion  with  which  it  is  scattered  over 
every  part  of  the  West  Indies,  little  advantage  is  taken  of  the 
boon  in  our  English  islands,  to  convert  it  to  any  useful  purpose 
and  it  remains  for  some  gifted  and  spirited  experimentalist  to 
determine  the  full  value  of  its  properties,  and  add  its  preparations 
to  our  colonial  and  domestic  resources. 

The  Cassia  emarginata  is  another  species  belonging  to  this 
division,  the  cathartic  qualities  ci  whose  leaves  have  occasioned 
its  substitutKMi  for  the  senna  of  the  shops.  It  is  an  arborescent 
species,  attaining  a  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  frequent  in  dry 
coppices  in  the  low  lands  on  the  south  side  of  Jamaica,  flowering 
in  March  and  April,  and  ripening  its  seeds  in  August.  The 
inhabitants  call  it  tree  senna. 

The  two  next  divisions  furnish  no  species  remarkable  for  theic 
properties,  but  in  that  of  Chamsscrista  we  meet  with  the  Cassia 
chamsecrista,  or  cane  plant,  the  decoction  of  whose  roots  is  highly 
esteemed,  as  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  fish,  and  also  of 
vegetables* 
14,Ogtofw,.T%— iwrt. 
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Dr.  a*  T.  Thoksok  said  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  the  valu* 
able  and  iateresUiig  papers  with  which  Dr.  Hamilton  had  faroured 
the  Society,  were  not  accompanied  by  specinens,  so  that  ex- 
periments  might  be  made  in  this  country  on  some  of  the  new 
remedies  described.  He  had  no  doubt  that  there  were  maay  of 
the  vegetable  productions  of  our  colonies,  hitherto  unknown 
here,  whbh,  if  fairly  tried,  would  prove  superior  to  many  of 
those  at  present  in  use  among  us. 


ON  THE  PRESENCE  OF  BUTYRIC  ACID  IN  ROTTEN 
POTATOES. 

BY  MU.  JOHN  EOBIKSON  ROGERS. 

The  last  number  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  contains 
a  paper  from  Mr.  Deane,  *'  Ou  the  Recovery  of  Starch  from 
rotten  Potatoes."  It  appears  that  d^se  potatoes  were  buried 
in  the  ground  upwards  of  three  years,  about  the  depth  of  one  or 
two  feet.  On  digging  over  this  spot  a  short  time  since,  a  white 
mass  of  starch  was  turned  up,  and  beneath  this  lay  a  quantity 
of  the  flattened  tubers,  with  their  cortical  portion  entire ;  some  of 
these  being  sent  to  Mr.  Redwood  by  Mr.  Deane,  I  was  induced 
to  make  a  few  experiments  upon  them,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  results  i-^ 

By  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  I  find  the  centre  of  these 
potatoes  to  consist  wholly  of  entire  starch,  no  traces  ol  vegetable 
tissue  being  left.  Immediately  under  the  cortex,  the  fecula  is 
also  perfect ;  bundles  of  spiral  vessels  are  here  present,  and  in 
many  instances  the  cellular  tissue  itself  is  unaltered,  and  the 
starch  particles  are  still  seen  floating  in  the  albuminous  liquid 
within  the  cells.  The  whole  tuber  has  a  strong  and  most 
offensive  odour,  which  is  entirely  removed  by  treating  it  with 
successive  portions  of  water. 

Upon  introducing  about  half  a  pound  of  these  potatoes  into  a 
retort  with  water  and  distilling,  a  liquid  comes  over  which  has  a 
strong  acid  reaction }  this  was  neutralized  with  potash,  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  the  resulting  salt  decomposed  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  and  distilled,  when  an  oily  acid  liquid  was  obtained, 
which  dissolves  in  water  in  all  proportions,  has  the  peculiar 
smell  of  rancid  batter,  and  forms  crystalline  salts  witli  lime, 
baryta,  and  potash.  On  distilling  some  of  the  acid  with  alcohol 
and  oil  of  vitriol,  I  have  obtained  an  ether  possessing  the  peculiar 
pine-apple  smell  of  butyric  ether.*  A  saturated  solution  of 
the  lime  salt  becomes  solid  on  the  application  of  heat,  and  re- 
turns again  to  the  fluid  state  on  cooling ;  which,  acoording  to 

*  SpecimeDS  of  the  liferent  prepamtions  sUuded  to  mm  on  te  taUe. 
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Dumas,  is  a  property  possessed  in  a  striking  manner  by  the 
butyrate  of  lime.  In  fact,  the  acid  has  all  the  physical  and 
chemical  characters  of  butyric  acid. 

The  following  changes,  which  the  constituents  of  the  potato 
are  capable  of  undergoing,  will  account  for  the  formation  of  this 
acid  :^ 

M.  Pelouze  has  shown  that  sugar,  in  contact  with  caseine  and 
water,  will,  if  kept  for  some  time  at  a  temperature  of  90^  Fahr.» 
be  converted  into  butyric  acid,  by  a  species  of  fermentation  in 
which  the  caseine  acts  the  part  of  a  ferment.  The  proximate 
constituents  of  the  healthy  potato  are  water,  starch,  albumen, 
woody  fibre,  salts,  free  acid,  &c.  The  conversion  of  the  starch 
into  sugar  often  takes  place  in  this  tuber  from  various  circum- 
stances ;  thus,  in  germination  this  change  always  occurs,  and 
the  remarkable  tendency  of  the  decaying  potato  to  germinate 
has  been  well  shown  this  season  ;  frequent  changes  of  tempera* 
ture,  and  the  presence  of  a  fiee  acid,  also  cause  the  formation  of 
bugar.  Professor  Liebig  states  that  the  albumen  of  the  potato 
may  be  converted  into  caseine,  as  was  the  case  with  those  grown 
last  year.  Dr.  Ure  has  also  found  caseine  and  sugar  in  all  the 
decaying  potatoes  he  has  examined.  Thus,  then,  we  may  have 
present,  sugar  (from  various  causes),  caseine,  and  water,  tlie  three 
bodies  necessary  for  the  formation  of  butyric  acid  ;  and  it  is  to  the 
presence  of  this  acid  when  formed  that  I  ascribe  the  singular  pre- 
servation not  only  of  the  starch,  but  also  of  portions  of  the  cellular 
and  vascular  tissues  found  remaining  in  these  potatoes.  The  pre* 
servative  power  exerted  by  carbonic  acid  upon  humus  presents  a 
somewhat  analogous  instance,  the  further  decay  of  the  humus 
being  stopped  by  its  presence,  but  recommencing  on  its  removal. 
Thus,  in  both  cases,  we  have  a  decaying  body  yielding  a  pro- 
duct, which,  when  formed,  tends  to  prevent  the  further  change 
of  the  substance  generating  it.  Liebig  says,  that  the  fatty  acids, 
resins,  and  wax,  do  not  putrefy ;  and  that  when  formed,  they  will 
remain  in  the  ground  for  a  great  length  of  time  without  under- 
going any  change  ; — amber  is  an  example  of  this,  and  a  further 
one  is  given  by  the  butyric  acid  contained  in  these  potatoes, 
which  must  have  been  in  the  earth  a  long  time.  On  digesting  a 
portion  of  the  tubers  in  cold  water,  I  have  been  unable  to  detect 
the  presence  of  sugar  by  the  application  of  Trommer*s  test,  nor 
does  iodine  give  evidence  of  the  presence  of  dextrine. 

It  may  be  asked  why  there  are  no  traces  of  dextrine  or  sugar 
present  in  these  potatoes  ?  as  it  is  probable  from  what  has  just 
been  stated,  that  the  butyric  acid  when  formed  would  prevent 
any  further  change  of  starch  into  dextrine,  or  dextrine  into  sugar, 
and  thus  preserve  one  or  both  of  these  bodies  unchanged  ;  but 
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when  we  consider  the  situation  in  which  these  tubers  were 
placed  in  the  earth,  with  water  continually  filtering  through 
them,  the  disappearance  of  these  bodies,  both  of  which  are 
soluble  in  water,  may  be  easily  accounted  for. 

I  believe  that  this  is  the  first  instance  in  which  butyric  acid  has 
been  obtained  from  rotten  potatoes;  but  in  the  Comptes  Rendus 
for  November  10,  1845,  there  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  of 
Prince  Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte,  in- which  he  states  that  he  has 
procured  both  butyric  and  valerianic  acid  from  wheat,  damaged 
m  the  hold  of  a  vessel  by  the  action  of  sea  water.  Now,  in  the 
potatoes  I  have  been  experimenting  upon,  from  the  first  I  suspected 
the  presence  of  valerianic  acid,  both  from  their  odour,  and  from 
my  having  obtained,  during  the  distillation  of  the  butyric  acid,  a 
verv  minute  oily  globule  which  appeared  floating  on  the  surface, 
and  which  I  in  vain  endeavoured  to  separate.  I  hope  to  be 
enabled  to  operate  on  larger  quantities  of  these  potatoes,  as  I 
still  feel  persuaded  that  this  acid  does  exist  in  them. ' 

If  then,  certainly  butyric,  and  probably  valerianic  acid  is  to 
be  obtained  from  rotten  potatoes,  may  we  not  reasonably  hope 
that  the  individuals  who  have  this  season  sustained  so  severe  a 
loss  by  the  universal  decay  of  their  potatoes  may,  if  they  have 
buried  them  in  the  ground,  one  day  find  them  rich  in  this 
valuable  organic  acid,  as  well  as  retaining  the  greater  part  of 
the  starch  unaltered. 

Lahcfratory  of  Hie  Pharmaceutical  Society,  17,  Bhomshury  Square, 

The  Chairman  expressed  the  satisfaction  which  he,  in  common^ 
he  had  no  doubt,  with  the  rest  of  the  meeting,  had  felt  on  hearing 
the  paper  which  had  just  been  read,  emanating,  as  it  did,  from 
a  pupil  in  their  own  laboratory.  It  was  gralifying  to  obtain 
these  practical  evidences  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  means 
affurded  by  the  Society  for  the  education  of  pupils. 

Dr.  Thomson  thought  the  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Rogers 
were  exceedingly  interesting,  and  might  probably  tend  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  subject  of  the  so-called  potato  disease  of  last 
season.  He  would  not  admit  that  the  decay  which  had  occurred 
in  the  potato  crops  could  properly  be  ascribed  to  disease ;  it 
was,  he  thought,  rather  the  result  of  the  peculiar  conditions  to 
which  the  potatoes  had  been  exposed  during  a  very  unfavourable 
season.  Having  some  ground  attached  to  his  house  in  the 
country,  in  which  potatoes  were  grown  last  year,  he  had  observed 
that  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  vegetation  was  very  prolific 
and  rapid ;  in  the  month  of  June  it  became  languid  and  slow, 
and  soon  afterwards  the  plants  were  nearly  all  blighted.  He 
had  also  observed  that  in  his  own  ground,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
his  neighbours,  there  had  been  scarcely  any  fruit  formed  on  the 
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potato  plants.  He  was  satisfied  tberefore  that  d>e  first  cause 
of  the  evil  was  the  check  which  vegetatioo  had  sastained  from 
the  uncongenial  nature  of  the  weather.  All  the  constitiieDts  of 
the  tuber  were  deposited  there  from  the  sap  which  was  previonly 
daborated  in  the  herbaceous  part  of  the  plant,  and  any  defect 
in  vegetation  would  necessarily  aker  the  character  of  these  con- 
stituents. 


ON    SPIGELIA    ANTHELMIA,* 
OB  DEMERAJRA  PINK  ROOT. 

BY  DR.  BONYUN. 

The  indigenous  species  of  pink  toot  which  is  in  great  repute 
among  the  labourers  of  British  Guiana,  particularly  those  residing 
on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  has  not  as  yet,  I  believe,  been  suf- 
ficiently brought  to  the  notice  of  medical  men,  nor  Its  relation 
to  the  Spigelia  Marylandica,  or  officinal  pink  root,  determined. 
This  herb^  which  grows  in  great  abundance  on  the  East  and 
West  coasts  of  Demerara,  and  on  tfae  banks  of  the  rivers,  is 
identical  with  that  described  by  Patrick  Brown,  anno  1756, 
p.  156,  in  his  Civil  and  Natural  History  of  Jammca,  as  An- 
thelmentia,  or  wormwood.     He  there  says — 

"  Tbia  vegetable  has  been  long  in  use  among  the  Negroes  and  Indians, 
who  were  the  flnt  acquainted  with  its  virtues,  and  it  takes  its  present 
denomination  firom  its  peculiar  efficacy  in  destroying  worms,  which  I  dare 
affirm,  from  a  great  nnmher  of  snccessful  experiments,  it  does  in  so  eztra- 
ordinaiy  a  manner,  that  no  other  simple  can  be  of  equal  eflBcai^  in  any 
other  disease,  as  this  is  in  those  which  proceed  firom  thaie  insects,  especially 
when  attended  with  feyer  or  conynlsions/' 

Griffith  Hughes,  in  The  Natural  History  of  Barhadoes,  1750, 
p.  280,  likewise  mentions  this  plant  as  a  powerful  anthelmintic, 
under  the  name  of  Loggerhead  Weed.  Fus^e  Aublet,  Hist,  des 
Plantes  de  la  Guiane  Fran^mse,  vol.  i.,  p.  126,  calls  it,  from 
Maregravius  and  Plumier  (1703)  Acapabaca,  and  gives  the 
French  name  by  which  it  is  generally  known  through  the  French 
islands,  La  Brenvilliers,  after  the  infamous  Marquise  de  Bren- 
villiers,  who,  in  conjunction  with  her  lover  St.  Croix,  poisoned 
so  many  people  in  France  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The  Icones 
Plantarum  Medicinalium^  Nuremburg,  1799,  gives  a  plate  of 
Spigelia  Antheln>entica,  and  Linnseus,  Species  Plantarum^  anno 
1762,  torn,  i.,  p.  213,  describes  the  plant;  but  no  mention  is 
made  in  either  of  these  works  of  the  Maryland  species.  Pereira, 
Elements  of  Materia  Medica,  1842,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1288,  describes 

*  Caule  herbaceo  ramoso,  foliis  oUongis  utrinqiie  attemtatis,  sommis 
qnatemis,  raoemis  splcatis,  staminibus  corolla  brevionbus.  —  <S/iriii^ 
vol.  i.,  p.  584. 
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the  Spigelia  Airtheknentica  as  possessing  medicinal  qualities 
similar  to  the  Maryland  species,  qaoting  from  Browne  and  Nees 
Ton  Esenbeck.  HarMuch  der  Medicinish'Phatm€teeutischen 
Botanik^  1831,  vol.  ii.,  p.  654,  gives  a  long  descriptiou  of  both 
species,  giving,  however,  a  preference  to  the  Maryland  species, 
**  as  being  more  used  in  North  American^ 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  giving  an  account  of  the  history 
of  our  indigenous  species,  in  consequence  of  being  desirous  to 
show  that  the  Vermifuge  SpigeKa,  £rst  brought  to  the  notice  of 
£uropeans,  was  the  one  indigenous  to  the  islands  and  continent 
of  South  America,  and  not  Ihe  Maryland  species,  which  became 
known  afterwards,  and  has  since  been  substituted  for  our  species. 
The  first  mention  of  Spigdia  Marylaadica,  Pereira  states,  was 
in  1704,  whilst  the  Spigelia  Anthelmentica  was  noticed  by 
Plumier,  Nova  Plant,  Americanly  Gen.  11,  in  1703,  under  the 
name  of  Arapabaca.  The  Spigelia  Marylandica  is  collected, 
according  to  Thomson,  Pereira,  and  others,  by  the  Creek  and 
Cherokee  Indians,  and  sold  to  the  American  Merchants, 

Pereira  says,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1286, 

'^  Owing  to  the  imperfect  manner  in  whioh  the  plsnt  is  dried,  it  seldom 
happens  thatpacki^es  of  it  reach  the  market  ftee  from  dirt  and  meoldi- 


Wiih  regard  to  the  ^reat  efficacy  of  the  plant,  the  testimony 
of  Brown  B,  a  learned  phyucian  and  excellent  botanist  above 
quoted,  and  the  experience  of  the  comMon  people  (by  no  means 
a  despicable  criterion)  on^t  to  be  relied  on.  The  late 
Mr.  J.  D.  Paterson,*  of  Chnstianburg,  a  gentleman  of  remark- 
able powers  of  observation  and  strong  intelligence,  told  me, 
shortly  before  his  death,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  administering 
the  Demerara  pink  root  in  decoction,  in  the  proportion  of  from 
two  to  three  fresh  leaves  for  a  dose,  and  that  the  effect  was  much 
more  certain  and  marked  than  that  produced  by  the  pink  root 
of  the  shops  in  thirty  or  forty  grain  doses.  I  have  likewise 
lately  been  informed  of  several  cases  in  which  the  decoction  of 
the  fresh  leaves  of  our  species  was  efficacious  when  the  Maryland 
failed. 

The  preparation  of  the  plant  for  sale  is  very  simple.  It  is 
pulled  up  by  the  roots  in  a  green  state,  and  the  seeds  stripped 
off;  it  is  then  carefully  cleaned,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  packed  in 
bundles. 

Ckorge  Tammy  Demerara. 

*  An  extenaiTe  wood-cutter,  residing  at  Plantation  Chiistianbuzg» 
Demerara  River. 
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Dr.  Thomsok  inquired  if  any  one  present  could  state  what 
kind  of  worm  was  alluded  to  in  the  paper. 

Mr.  Stutchbury,  of  Demerara,  said  the  kind  of  worm  for 
which  the  Spigelia  was  generally  administered  in  Demerara,  was 
commonly  called  the  maw-worm  (Ascaris  vermicularisjm 


STATEMENT  OP  THE  QUANTITrES  OF  MEDICINAL  HERBS 
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FROM  MITCHAH. 

Ftom 

other  plAces  in 

the  Vicinity  of 

London. 

TOTAL. 

Arengt  of 
syean, 

1840-41-43. 

Arenige  of 
3  yean, 

1843-44.45. 

Averaseof 

3  yean. 
1843-44-45. 

3  yean, 

1843-44-45. 

ChamomUe  flowers  ... 

Red-rose  petals    

Poppy  capsules,  whole 

Liquorice  root ••. 

12  tons 

5000  lbs. 

350,000 
4  tons 

30  tons 
2  tons 
6  tons 
4  tons 

16  cwt. 

12  cwt. 

25  cwt. 

10  cwt. 

4  tons 
2200  lbs. 
200,000 

2  tons 
12  tons 

5  cwt. 
5  tons 
2itons 
4  cwt. 
7  cwt. 

25  cwt 
10  cwt. 

16  cwt. 

750,000 

2  tons 

3  tons 
5  cwt. 

15  tons 
Si  tons 
18  cwt. 
14  cwt. 

1  ton 

20  tons  firom 

Banbury 

4  tons  16  cwt. 

2200  lbs. 

950.000 

4  tons 

15  tons 

10  cwt. 

20  tons 
6  tons 

22  cwt. 

21  cwt. 
25  cwt. 

Hton 
20  tons 

Angelica  root 

Henbane  plant 

Belladona  plant   

Aconite 

Savine  ^ 

Wormwood  

Rhubarb  root  

The  Chairman  said,  the  statement  which  had  just  been  read 
contained  the  result  of  an  inquiry  instituted  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Scientific  Committee.  It  bad  been  presented  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Committee,  and  they  had  direc  ted  that  it  should 
be  published,  although  it  contained  only  a  part  of  the  informa- 
tion expected  ultimately  to  be  obtained.  It  was  hoped  that,  by 
the  publication  of  this  partial  statement,  individuals  may  be 
induped  to  furnish  further  information  to  Mr.  Squire,  which  may 
enable  him  to  complete  his  statement.  The  quantity  of  English 
rhubarb  root  brought  to  the  London  market,  for  medicinal  use, 
would  no  doubt  surprise  many  persons,  and  the  question  would 
very  naturally  be  asked,  what  becomes  of  all  this  ?  He  believed, 
from  the  information  he  had  received,  that  the  greater  part  of  it 
-was  exported  to  the  West  Indies,  and  other  foreign  parts.  He 
thought  it  very  desirable  to  have  some  experiments  made  with 
the  view  of  determining  the  comparative  strength  of  the  English 
and  foreign  rhubarbs. 
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CASE  OF  POISONING  BY  NITRATE  OF  POTASH. 

BY  H.  LITHEBY,  M.B., 
Lecturer  on  Chemlstrr  at  the  London  Hospital. 

Maria  Laub,  aged  twenty-eight,  a  gervant  of  rather  delicate 
constitution,  caught  a  cold  early  in  November  last,  and  was 
attacked  with  rheamatism  in  her  head  and  face.  To  cure  this 
«he  was  recommended  to  take  a  mixture  of  gin  and  powdered 
nitre.  Accordingly  she  purchased  two  ounces  of  the  latter,  and 
put  it  into  a  bottle  with  a  quartern  of  gin,  intending  to  take 
these  quantities  in  three  equal  doses. 

Upon  the  night  of  Monday,  Nov.  lOth,  after  a  tolerably 
hearty  supper,  she  took  the  first  dose,  about  one-third  of  the 
mixture,  and  was  careful  to  shake  the  bottle  well  so  as  to  get 
a  fair  proportion  of  the  undissolved  salt.  She  did  not  expe- 
dience any  inconvenience  that  night,  but  slept  as  usual,  and  in 
the  morning  after  getting  up  and  dressing,  took  a  second  dose, 
when  she  was  instantly  attacked  with  a  severe  burning  pain  ia 
her  stomach,  and  in  a  few  minutes  vomited  and  fainted  away. 
In  this  state,  cold  and  bedewed  with  perspiration,  she  was  con- 
veyed to  her  bed,  where  she  appeared  at  first  to  recover  a  little; 
but  about  ten  o'clock  she  had  got  so  much  worse  that  a  medical 
man  was  sent  for.  He  did  not  arrive,  however,  until  five  in  the 
tifternoon,  and  then  the  vital  powers  were  still  greatly  depressed, 
and  the  pain  in  the  stomach  unmitigated.  He  ordered  an  emetic 
of  ipecacuanha,  which  made  her  very  sick,  and  kept  her  retching 
M  night,  so  that  she  did  not  get  one  moment  of  repose.  In  the 
morning  she  had  become  much  worse,  and  was  observed  to 
be  getting  delirious ;  the  agony  of  the  stomach  was  still  into- 
lerable, her  extremities  cold  but  yet  bathed  with  perspiration, 
and  she  was  not  able  to  pass  any  urine ;  altogether  she  seemed 
to  be  in  such  a  precarious  state  that  her  mistress  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  send  her  home  to  her  sister,  who  lived  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

About  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  this  day  (Wednesday), 
Mr.  Wallace,  of  the  Bow  Road,  was  sent  for,  and  he  found  her 
suffering  under  the  most  excruciating  agony  of  the  stomach  ;  she 
was  kept  in  bed  with  difficulty,  and  tossed  herself  about  and 
Taved  like  a  mad  woman.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  her  extre- 
mities were  deadly  cold,  her  countenance  pale  and  anxious,  and 
the  pulse  scarcely  perceptible.  He  immediately  ordered  warmth 
to  be  applied  to  the  hands  and  feet,  and  a  mustard  poultice  over 
the  region  of  the  stomach,  directing  also  that  she  should  partake 
of  some  warm  milk  and  water.    This,  however,  did  not  remain 
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in  her  stomachy  it  was  ijistantly  neiected,  together  with  a  quantity 
of  green  slimy  matter.  He  then  prescribed  a  mucilaginous  mix- 
ture, containing  full  doses  of  opium,  which  was  retained,  and  soon 
gave  her  relief.  Upon  visiting  her  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock 
of  the  same  evening,  he  found  that  reaction  had  come  on, — she 
was  now  hot  and  feverish, — ^the  countenance  was  tinged  with  an 
erysipelatous  flush,  tbe  pulse  was  ninety-aix  and  full,  and  the  pain 
in  the  stomach  somewhat  mitigated,  though  it  was  still  conaiderar 
ble :  he  bled  her  to  sixteen  ounces,  and  applied  a  bliater  over  tiie 
epigastric  region.  She  slept  a  little  durug  the  night,  and  felt 
much  better  in  the  morning ;  he  then  found  that  she  had  not 
passed  any  water  since  Tue^ay ;  but  as  there  was  no  distension 
of  the  bladder,  he  did  not  interfere  beyond  ordering  an  enemat 
and  the  continuance  of  her  mucilaginous  mixture,  with  smaller 
doses  of  opium.  The  enema  operated  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
and  then  she  passed  a  small  quantity  of  urine,  but  it  was  with 
some  difficulty.  The  scarlet  rash  over  the  face  and  neck  bad 
also  become  more  intense.  On  Friday  she  felt  a  little  better,  but 
still  complained  of  the  paiu  in  her  stomach  and  throau  On 
Saturday  and  Sunday  she  remained  in  nearly  the  same  state,  and 
had  not  partaken  of  anything  but  weak  barley-watec  On 
Monday  she  tried  to  eat  a  small  quantity  of  toast,  but  it  gave 
rise  to  great  pain  and  vomiting.  Fearing  that  there  might  be 
some  serious  mischief  lingering  about  the  stomach,  Mr.  Wallace 
thought  it  right  to  have  a  second  opinion,  and  he  requested  me 
to  see  her  with  him.  I  found  her  covered  with  the  rash  before 
mentioned  ;  the  pulse  and  temperature  of  the  body  natural,  but 
the  bowels  and  bladder  had  not  been  relieved  fior  many  hours ; 
there  was  still  great  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  it  extended  along 
tbe  course  of  the  ossophagus.  On  examining  the  back  of  tfa^ 
throat,  it  was  red  and  somewhat  inflamed,  and  pressure  increased 
the  pain  in  the  stomach.  A  blister  was  therefore  again  applied 
over  the  epigastric  region,  and  an  enema  of  castor^oil  adminis* 
tered.  This  relieved  her  very  much.  On  Tuesday  she  was 
better.  On  Wednesday  the  rash  had  left  her,  but  the  stomach 
was  still  irritable  and  painful,  and  she  did  not  venture  to  take 
any  solid  food  for  a  week  after  this.  She  is  now  convalescent, 
although  she  complains  of  coldness  and  occasional  pains  aod 
cramps  in  her  limbs. 

The  remaining  third  of  the  mixture  was  put  into  my  hands  for 
examination,  and  found  to  consist  of  a  clear  liquor,  resting  over 
a  quantity  of  undissolved  salt.  The  former  measured  ^ss^  and 
yielded,  on  evaporation,  forty-nine  grains  of  nitre.  The  undis- 
solved portion  was  pure  nitrate  of  potash,  and  weighed  seven 
drachms,  so  that  she  could  not  have  taken  quite  a  third  of  the 
saltpetre  at  each  dose. 
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JSonorif  .-^-^aies  of  pouoning  by  nitnCe  of  potash  are  not 
¥07  frequent,  still  their  occasioiial  occurrence  is  sufficient  to 
iadKsate  caotioii  in  the  use  of  this  salt.  Orfila  in  his  TrakS  de 
Toxicologie  has  recorded  several  experiments  made  upon  dogs, 
vhich  prore  Ihat  it  is  a  powerful  irritant  poison,  and  that  it  pro* 
duces  its  e&cts  e?en  when  applied  to  the  abraded  surfiKe  of  the 
body ;  he  hwt  also  reported  some  observations  of  its  mortal  action 
vpon  the  human  subject ;  these,  together  with  the  reports  of  other 
authors,  I  Imve  arranged,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  Devergie 
(JiSdidne  UgaUj  vol.  iiL,  p.  324),  under  the  three  following 
heads:—- 

Lst*  It  has  produced  death  in  six  recorded  instances,  namely, 
ia  the  case  of  CpmporvMt,  where  one  ounce  and  a  half  killed  in 
six.  homrs  (Orfila  voL  i„  p.  283)  :  that  of  SownlU^  where  one 
ounce  and  a  half  killed  in  sixty  hours  {Joum.  Otn.  de  Med,^ 
ham^  p.  19) ;  that  of  Lafluey  where  %  produced  death  in 
three  hours  {ibid  Ixxi^  p«  401) ;  that  quoted  by  Taylor  {Casper' » 
WechenMhriftf  xviii.,  1841)  where  one  ounce  killed  a  man  in 
thirty-six  hours ;  that  of  Qmeliny  where  six  drachms,  with  two 
of  cream  of  tartar,  killed  a  child  in  four  hours  {Appar.  Medic.f 
Vi^p.  68) ;  that  of  Dr.  Oeoghegan,  where  from  $  to  Sjss, 
killed  a  man  in  two  hours  {Taylor^a  Manual^  p.  130.) 

2dly.  In  many  cases  it  has  produced  very  dangerous  and  almost 
Altai  symptoms :  thus  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Alexander^  a  handful 
caused  bloody  stools  and  imminent  danger  for  three  days  {Expe* 
runeutal  Esioyiy  p.  109);  that  of  Dr.  Falconer,  where  §ij  pro- 
duced bloody  vomiting  and  other  ill  effects,  which  did  not  leave 
far  six  months  (AfsM.  Lond,  Med.  Soc.  iii.,  p.  527)  ;  that  of  Dr. 
Butter y  where  ^ij  produced  bloody  vomiting  and  dysentery,  which 
lasted  seven  days,  and  other  symptoms  remained  for  two  months ; 
two  cases  are  also  quoted  by  Ckristison  (p.  241)  where  |j  pro- 
dneed  dangerous  cerebral  symptoms ;  and  in  this  case,  a  little 
more  than  an  ounce  taken  in  two  doses  produced  the  most  alarm- 
ing e£GBCts. 

3dly.  Some  other  cases  are  recorded,  in  which  Uttle  or  no  ill 
effects  seem  to  have  followed ;  thus  Chrisiimm  mentions  a  case 
(p.  239)  where  a  gentleman  took  nearlv  ^  by  mistake,  and  re- 
tained it  on  his  stomach  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  the 
only  ill  consequence  was  vomiting.  Tourtelle  also  speaks  of  Jij 
having  been  taken  without  producing  any  sickness  or  other  effects 
than  moderate  griping  and  great  purging.  Such  cases  as  these 
have  led  many  physicians  to  believe  that  nitre  is  not  a  worse  poisoQ 
than  other  saline  purgatives,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  first 
set  of  cases  are  quite  sufficient  to  remove  this  notion,  while  the 
others  show  that  unless  the  salt  is  largely  diluted,  or  sickness 
comes  on,  and  with  it  the  rejection  of  the  poison,  very  dangerous 
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symptoms  manifest  themselves.  It  is  probable  that  the  reason 
tlie  first  dose,  in  the  case  of  Maria  Lamb,  did  not  prod  ace  any  un- 
pleasant effect,  was,  that  the  stomach  derived  protection  from  the 
meal  which  had  been  previously  taken,  or  it  might  have  been  that 
the  dose  was  not  so  large  as  the  subsequent  one. 

With  respect  to  the  symptoms  which  were  evidenced  in  this 
case,  they  appear  to  correspond  very  nearly  with  those  recorded 
by  other  authors,  and  indicate  that  the  action  of  the  salt  may  be 
divided  into  three  stages ;  first,  that  of  local  irritation^  mani* 
Tested  by  the  burning  pain,  great  sickness,  the  vomited  matters 
being  frequently  bloody,  and  the  subsequent  purging.  Secondly, 
and  perhaps  by  reason  of  this  violent  action  upon  so  important 
an  organ  as  the  stomach,  it  produces  a  stage  of  collapse,  evi- 
denced by  the  syncope,  the  paleness,  the  weak  pulse,  and  general 
coldness  of  the  surface.  Then  follow  other  and  constitutional 
symptoms;  as,  for  example,  some  chronic  affection  of  the 
stomach  or  intestines,  or  a  disorder  of  the  skin  or  bladder,  or 
nervous  system.  Indeed,  nitrate  of  potash  appears  to  exert  a 
specific  action  over  the  cerebral  organs,  and  it  may  be  either 
manifested  directly  or  at  a  later  period.  Orfila  observed  coma 
in  his  experiments  on  dogs,  and  in  the  cases  of  Lajlize,  of  Dr. 
Geiseler^  and  another  quoted  by  Christison^  there  were  convul- 
sions immediately  after  taking  the  salt,  while  in  the  latter  case, 
there  was  palsy  of  two  month's  duration ;  and  in  the  case  of  Dr. 
Butter's,  there  was  a  nervous  efTection  resembling  chorea,  which 
also  lasted  for  two  months.  Both  these  indicate  a  secondary  or 
later  affection  of  the  nervous  system.  One  of  the  peculiarities  in 
the  case  of  Maria  Lamb,  was,  that  the  secretion  of  urine  was 
entirely  stopped  for  about  thirty-two  hours.  Now,  nitrate  of 
potash,  when  given  in  small  doses,  is  one  of  our  most  potent 
diuretics,  and  its  operation  here 'can  only  be  explained  by  sup- 
posing that  it  had  given  rise  to  great  congestion  of  the  renal 
vessels,  and  in  this  way  put  a  stop  to  their  functions. 

The  treatment  which  is  prominently  indicated  in  these  cases  is 
fourfold  ;  first,  to  get  rid  of  the  poison  by  means  of  an  emetic, 
provided  the  stomach  fails  to  do  as  much  of  itself,  then  to 
combat  the  collapse  and  the  local  symptoms,  which  are  most 
urgent,  by  external  warmth,  mucilaginous  and  opiate  drinks,  with 
leeches  or  counter- irritation  over  the  region  of  the  stomach  ; 
thirdly,  to  adopt  antiphlogistic  measures  when  the  reaction  comes 
on  ;  and,  lastly,  to  treat  the  nervous  or  enteritic  affections  which 
may  supervene  by  mild  tonics  and  attention  to  diet. 

10,  Tredegar  Square,  Dec,  16(ft,  1S46. 
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*'  A.  F ,  aged  thirteen,  about  balf-past  Ave  p.m.,  awallowed  in  jest 

tliree  pills,  which  belonged  to  a  paralytic  natient  in  the  same  ward.  Each 
pill  contained  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  strychnia.  She  had  been  occasionally 
in  the  habit  of  taking  medicines  belonging  to  other  patients.  Twenty 
minutes  after  taking  the  pills,  she  said  she  felt  a  strange  sensation  in  her 
head,  and  became  almost  immediately  convulsed.  The  arms  were  found  ex* 
tended  and  rigid,  as  also  were  all  the  muscles  of  her  body,  which  was  bent 
backwards  at  a  considerable  curve  ;  pupils  were  natural ;  pulse  was  obscured 
from  the  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  but  impulse  of  the  heart  was  strong  ;  face 
much  flushed  and  lips  livid  ;  breathing  rapid  and  difficult,  but  larynx  free ; 
spasms  of  diaphragm  very  marked.  Every  few  minutes  she  had  a  fit  of  gene- 
ral convulsions.  The  mind  was  unaffected,  and  great  fear  and  anxiety  for 
relief  were  expressed. 

"  The  cause  of  her  illness  being  at  first  unknown,  six  ounces  of  blood 
were  abstracted  from  the  temporal  artery.  Cold  lotions  were  applied  to  the 
head,  and  sinapisms  to  the  extremities.  Ten  minutes  after  the  symptoms 
began,  the  owner  of  the  pills  told  the  cause,  when  a  scruple  of  sulphate  of 
zinc  was  immediately  given,  and  large  draughts  of  warm  water,  which  were 
eagerly  swallowed  by  the  patient.  Vomiting,  however,  was  not  induced  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  sparingly.  All  this  time  the  opistho- 
tonos and  universal  muscular  twitchings  had  continued  violent ;  but  now, 
during  one  of  the  ineffectual  attempts  to  vomit,  the  rigidity  of  the  muscles  sud- 
denly relaxed,  and  the  spasmodic  contractions  ceased.  The  heart's  impulse, 
Ereviously  strong,  could  not  be  felt,  and  respiration  was  for  the  time  extinct, 
[er  face,  which,  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  had  continued 
deeply  flushed,  became  gradually  pale,  from  above  downwards,  her  lips  re- 
maining livid.  She  was  laid  down,  and  seemed  to  recover  slightly ;  her  chest 
heaved  slowly,  and  her  heart  beat  feebly,  and  at  long  intervals.  The  flush 
also  somewhat  returned  to  the  face,  but  with  the  exception  of  a  few  twitches, 
she  had  no  recurrence  of  the  spasms,  The  pupils  were  dilated,  the  eyes 
filed,  and  turned  upwards.  The  stomach-punip  was  suggested,  and  imme- 
diately applied,  but  without  any  good  effect.  In  a  short  time  the  respiration 
again  ceased,  and  the  heart  could  no  louger  be  felt.  The  flush,  which  had 
been  but  slight,  again  descended  and  disappeared  on  the  neck.  Artificial 
respiration  and  galvanism  to  the  phrenic  nerve  were  now  tried  in  vain.  Tlie 
patient  was  dead.  Death  took  place  at  three-quarters  past  six  p.m.,  little 
more  than  an  hour  after  the  poison  had  been  swallowed,  and  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  after  it  had  produced  its  physiological  effect. "~£(/tR- 
ourgh  Monthfy  JoumaL        

THE  MODE  OF  PREPARING  THE  PATENT 

ORGANIC  CAPSULES, 

Patented  by  Messrs,  Evans  and  Lescher. 

At  the  time  that  we  described  the  membrane  capsules,  which 

were  exhibited  at  the  Conversazione  on  the  12th  of  November, 

we  were  not  in  possession  of  a  copy  of  the  patent,  from  which  we 

DOW  make  the  following  extract  :^ 

"The  invention  consists  of  applying  membrane  to  contain  or  envelope 
medicines,  in  doses  suitable  to  be  swallowed  whilst  contained  in  such 
envelopes.  And  in  order  that  the  invention  may  be  most  fully  understood 
and  readily  carried  into  effect,  we  proceed  to  explain  the  means  employed 
for  preparing  and  using  animal  membrane  when  performing  the  invention. 
We  would,  however,  first  remark  that  medicines  have  been  heretofore 
enveloped  in  gelatine,  which,  although  it  prevents  the  medicine  being  tasted 
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vben  in  the  moatli»  iJic  covering  too  quickly  dissolves ;  and  persons  haTing 
taken  medicines  so  enveloped  in  gelatine,  have  soon  after  experienced 
nauseous  eructations. 

*^  The  object,  therefore,  in  osing  an  organic  substance,  as  the  material  for 
enveloping  medicines,  is  to  prevent  t6e  medicines  which  are  taken  tfaersna 
ft'om  being  too  quickly  released :  the  membrane  resisting  the  humidiCf  nnd 
heat  of  the  stomach,  and,  in  some  degree,  the  digestive  powers  of  the  gastric 
juice,  and  thus  the  coverings  of  medicines  so  enveloped  will  not  be  digested 
till  they  arrive  in  the  intestines,  thereby  avoiding  those  disagreeable  sensfr* 
tions  and  nausea  heretofore  common  when  employing  gelatine  as  the  material 
for  enveloping  medicines. 

''The  coverings  of  membrane  we  call  ctqtatdea;  the  organic  snbstaoee  pvc- 
tentd  a  derived  from  the  small  intestine  of  the  sheep,  or  other  herbivoraot 
animals,  and  iktt  process  of  preparing  the  same  is  similar  to  that  employed 
by  the  makers  of  harp-strings,  so  far  as  regards  getting  it  freed  from  the 
peritoneal  mucous  and  externa]  membranes.  The  membrane  thus  obtained, 
being  tboroughly  washed  in  pure  water,  is  then  cut  into  small  lengtiis^ 
suitable  to  be  converted  by  being  placed  on  small  moulds  into  capsules,  cal- 
culated to  contain  and  envelope  portions  of  medicine  either  fluid  or  solid. 
When  the  membrane  is  cut  into  pieces,  as  above  described,  it  is  desirable  to 
immerse  them  in  dilute  sulpirarous  acid  of  the  strength  of  one  part  acid  aad 
ten  of  water  ;  this  has  the  eflioet  of  presenring  the  membrane  fit>m  pntrefae* 
tion  for  an  indefinite  time. 

"The  capsules  when  dry  and  taken  from  the  moulds  are  then  filled  with 
the  medicine,  and  being  closed  and  tied  with  fine  thread,  the  surplusage  is 
cut  off,  and  the  ends  confined  with  a  small  portion  of  gum  or  gdatine." 

Iq  the  above  description  one  superiority  of  the  membrane  OTer 
the  gelatine  capsules  is  not  noticed,  we  allude  to  the  snail  space 
occupied  by  the  material.  The  membrane  is  so  thin  as  to 
constitute  a  very  trifling  addition  to  the  quantity  of  substance  to 
be  swallowed*  while  nearly  half  the  substance  of  the  gelatine 
capsules  consists  of  gelatine  or  glue.  These  latter  capsules  are 
now  manu£Eictured  on  so  large  a  scale,  and  sold  wholesale  at  so 
cheap  a  rate,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  makers 
can  gain  any  profit  at  all  if.  they  employ  materials  of  the  best 
quality.  We  know  that  in  some  cases  glue  of  m  common  des* 
cription  is  substituted  for  gelatine,  and  have  seen  capsules  in 
which  the  copaiva  was  mixed  with  turpentine.  This,  of  course, 
does  not  apply  to  the  gelatine  capsules  made  by  respectable 
manufacturers. 

As  the  membrane  capsules  can  only  be  made  by  the  patentees, 
who  are  responsible  for  the  quality  of  the  contents,  they  are  not 
likely  to  vary  in  construction  or  efficacy,  and'  this  guarantee  of 
uniformity  is  another  advanti^.  It  being  desirable  to  ascertaia 
from  medical  men  whether  the  membrane  possesses  the  superiiK 
rity  claimed  for  it  in  the  patent,  we  subjoin  an  extract  of  a  letter 
kom  Dr.  Garrod*  on  the  subject : — 

^  I  hare  made  an  extensive  trial  of  the  organic  capsules  of  copaiva,  botb 
in  my  public  and  private  practice,  and  am  prepared  to  state  that  they  answer 
every  purpose  that  could  be  desired.    From  their  texture  they  are  enabled  to 

*  Physician  to  the  Fon  Street  DSspenaa^,  and  I^oiairer  on  JCstoJe 
Medioa  at  tiie  Aldeiagate  School  of  Idedicine. 
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withstand  the  Bolvent  power  of  the  stomach  for  a  time,  sufficient  to  allow 
them  to  hare  passed  so  far  as  to  produce  neither  nausea  or  eructations ;  yet 
the  balsam  becomes  absorbed  into  the  system,  and  therefore  all  the  good 
effects  of  the  medicine  are  obtained.  I  haFe  giyeu  them  with  much  benefit  to 
ladies  suffering  from  affections  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  alimentary  camd, 
when  the  ordinary  mode  of  administering  the  medicine  could  not  be  resoflted 
to»  on  account  o(  the  disturbance  of  the  digestive  organs  which  it  produced. 
**  I  think  that  the  organic  membrane  may  also  be  applied  with  advantage 
for  the  purpose  of  enclosing  other  medicines— as  cod  lirer  oil,  oz  gall*  croton 
efl,  asafcBtida,  symp  of  iodide  of  iron,  &c.  &c.,  when  their  power  of  resist 
ing,  for  a  time,  the  action  of  the  digestive  organs  would  be  attended  with 
beueficial  results/' 

THE  PfiOSNIX. 

TO  THB  BSITOE  OF  THB  FHA&MACSUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sib,— A  late  carious  correspondent  requested  some  information  re-> 
gpecting  the  Phsenix^  and  desired  to  Know  why  this  unique  bird 
snould  figure  in  a  sign  over  the  shop  fronts,  and  on  the  cards  of  sundry 
Chemiata  and  Drn^pusts;  as  his  question  is  yet  unanswered,  I  send 
you  the  fioUowing  :-— 

The  PhflNiix.  we  are  told  by  Herodotus^  was  a  noble  bird,  of  the  size 
of  an  eagle,  with  a  plumage  of  crimson  and  gold.  Cuvier^  in  his 
notes  to  an  edition  of  Pliny's  Natural  History,  considers  that  the 
description  there  given  might  well  apply  to  the  golden  pheasant ;  it 
appeared  in  Egypt  once  in  500  or  1000  years,  bringing  with  it  the 
ashes  of  its  famer»  enclosed  in  an  egg  formed  of  myrrh^  to  deposit 
there  ont  of  filial  respect.  At  UeliopoUa  thia  bird  is  reported  to  have 
appeared  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy,  followed  by  others  of  the  feathered 
tribe  attracted  by  its  beauty,  and  was  considered  as  a  solitary  and  com- 
panionlesa  wanderer  during  the  period  of  its  long  life,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  it  constructed  a  nest  of  spices,  deposited  the  germ  of  its 
successor,  and  perished  by  fire  caused  by  solar  heat. 

Hie  name  Phoenix  has  also  been  applied  to  the  palm-tree,  which 
was  considered  as  reproduced  from  the  remains  of  tne  parent  plant, 
and.antiquariana  would  probably  trace  from  the  existing  remams  of 
Pheenidan  sculpture  (on  which  the  Leayes  of  Uiis  tree  are  delineated), 
some  connection  with  their  ancient  nature,  and  the  fable  in  question. 

One  of  our  old  writers  states,  that  ''  surely  they  were  not  well- 
wishers  unto  parable  physick,  or  remedies  easily  acquired,  who  derived 
medicine  from  the  phcenix,  which  PHny  has  justly  condemned,  con- 
sidering it  a  folly  to  find  out  remedies  only  replaceable  every  thousand 
years."  I  imagine,  however,  that  should  the  nest  of  the  Phcenix  be- 
oome  a  popular  remedy,  the  supply  would  soon  equal  the  demand. 

The  priests  of  olden  time  did  not  sufier  this  fable  to  be  useless  to 
them,  and  set  it  forth  as  an  emblem  of  the  resurrection,  and  alchy- 
mists  (writers  who  combine  much  apparent  piety  with  their  studies, 
and  whose  hopes  of  success  rested,  not  un  frequently,  on  prayers  and 
fasting),  used  it  as  a  type  of  purification  by  fire,  of  absolute  perfection. 
However,  most  probably,  it  is  adopted  by  chemists  as  a  sign,  to  indi- 
cate the  purity  of  their  preparations,  and  sach  use  is  of  ancient  date. 

The  well-known  Mr.  Godfrey  used  it,  and  was  not  unfrequentlj 
addressed  as  the  phesnix  chemist.  The  Penny  Cydopmdia  contains  a 
very  good  article  on  this  subject.  Yours  very  truly, 

M.  R.  N.  T. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  TYLER'S  SODA  WATER  MACHINE. 

WITH  A  PLATE. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  several  correspondents, 
we  give  a  description  of  a  soda  water  machine,  which  is  adapted 
for  the  preparation  of  eerated  waters  on  a  small  scale,  or  fcr  a 
more  extensive  manufacture,  according  to  the  size  and  complete- 
ness of  the  machine. 

No.  I  complete,  as  represented  in  the  engraving,  is  calculated 
for  bottling  150  dozen  per  diem  ;  No.  2,  100  dozen;  No.  3, 
50  dozen. 

il.  is  a  leaden  generator,  which  is  two-thirds  filled  with  whit- 
ing and  water ;  whiting  being  the  cheapest  form  of  carbonate  of 
lime. 

B.  is  the  sulphuric  acid  bottle,  which  being  inverted,  dis- 
charges its  coiftents  into  the  generator,  and  the  carbonic  acid 
passes  into  the  bottom  of  the  gasometer  tub,  which  contains  200 
gallons  of  water.  The  gas,  cooled  and  purified  by  passing 
through  the  water,  accumulates  in  the  rising  bell  C,  which  it 
elevates  by  its  pressure. 

The  solution  pan  K  is  kept  full  by  a  supply-pipe  from  a 
larger  cistern,  which  contains  pure  water  mixed  with  a  proper 
quantity  of  soda. 

//,  the  condensing  pump,  is  worked  from  a  crank  shaft  above 
it,  turned  with  a  winch-handle  by  one  man,  a  fly-wheel  equaliz- 
ing the  motion.  A  valve-box  is  placed  above  the  pump-barrel, 
communicating  both  with  the  solution  pan  K  and  the  gaso- 
meter H, 

The  piston,  during  its  downward  stroke,  draws  both  liquid 
and  gas  through  the  valve- box  into  the  barrel  of  the  pump,  the 
proportionate  quantity  of  each  being  regulated  by  index-cocks, 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  manufacturer.  In  the  up  stroke, 
the  piston  discharges  the  whole  contents  of  the  barrel  into  the 
condensing  chamber  G. 

An  agitator  within  the  condensing  chamber,  moved  by  the 
spur-wheel  E,  rapidly  revolving,  mixes  the  compressed  gas  and 
water  together. 

A  safety-valve,  situated  above  the  condensing  chamber  G,  in- 
dicates when  the  pressure  is  equal  to  twenty  atmospheres,  and 
then  the  soda  water  may  be  bottled  oflf  through  the  cock  in  the 
front  of  the  condensing  chamber. 

It  has  been  an  object  in  the  construction  of  the  machine  to 
save  labour,  and  as  much  as  possible  to  prevent  the  contamina- 
tion of. the  water  by  metallic  particles  removed  by  friction.  To 
ensure  absolute  purity,  the  interior  of  the  machine  may  be 
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coated  with  silver,  and  the  piston  may  be  constructed  of  glass  or 
china,  an  improvement  recently  introduced  with  advantage. 

We  think  this  apparatus  likely  to  be  useful  to  those  who  pre- 
pare soda  water  in  the  country  for  retail  consumption,  and  it  is 
equally  applicable  to  other  kinds  of  serated  water.  For  further 
particulars  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  Messrs.  Tyler  and  Son, 
Warwick-lane,  London,  where  we  have  seen  the  apparatus. 


f~-t_ 
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OOMtED  LEECHES. 

A  pamphlet  lately  published  hj  M.  CheTaHer,  Profegsor  of  the 
School  of  Fharmacy,  in  Paris,  contains  an  account  of  a  fraud  which 
has  recently  been  practised  b^  leech-merchants.  The  ponds  which 
formerly  fumijAied  France  with  leeches  have  been  for  some  time 
exhausted  br  the  cupidity  of  ^e  ooUeotors  who  sold  the  whole  stodc, 
^oung  and  old,  and  thus  left  no  chance  of  reproduction.  Frante  has 
ior  the  last  eighteen  years  been  supplied  from  Egypt,  Turker,  Walla- 
chia»  Hungary,  and  Prussia.  Between  1827  and  1844  no  less  than 
500,600,0(K)  leeches  were  imported  into  France,  and  the  price  has 
increned  from  'fifteen  cents  to  forty  cents  eadi.  Wholesale  dealers 
buy  and  sell  them  by  the  weight,  and  in  order  to  increase  their  profit 
gorge  them  with  the  blood  of  sheep  and  other  animals,  thus  making 
1,000  snnill  leeches,  weight  two  pounds  and  a  half,  yalue  seventy-fiye 
francs,  equivalent,  by  the  additum  of  two  pounds  of  blood,  to  four 
poundb  and  a  half,  and  obtainine  for  them  IdO  or  200  francs.  Seyeral 
members  of  the  Academy  of  MediciDe  have  investigated  the  suliject, 
and  confirm  M.  Chevalier's  statement,  deprecating  the  fraud,  and 
warning  the  public  against  such  an  inpositioB,  alike  injurious  to  com- 
meroe  and  tonealtk. 

ON  THE  RESIN  OF  CERADIA  FURCATA. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Literary  and  Fhilosophieal  Society  of  Liverpool, 
held  on  the  94th  of  March,  1845,  Dr.  Watson  presented  two  specimens  of 
an  African  sbrabj  called  by  the  sailors  ''  ^  coral  plant ;"  he  also  presented 
separate  portions  of  its  renntni&  aecreium.  Mr.  Guthrie,  who  brought  the 
plants  to  Liverpool,  stated  that  the  resin  exists  in  great  abundance.  The 
following  is  the  more  detailed  accoont,  as  given  by  Dr.  Watson  : — 

The  natural  history  of  this  plant  is  not  much  known.  The  present  speci- 
mens were  gathered  by  the  mate  of  an  Ichaboe  ship,  Mr.  Guthrie,  not  from 
off  the  island  of  Ichaboe  itself,  bat  from  the  corresponding  western  coast  of 
Africa,  in  the  most  accessible  part  of  the  shore,  marked  down  in  the 
Admiralty  chart  of  the  spot  as  "  Sandy  Beach/'  from  which  landing-plaee  a 
road  has  been  found  to  the  interior,  over  a  desert  tract,  and  the  natives  have 
been  visited.  The  habitat  of  tiie  shmb  is  amang  the  vocks  of  the  beach, 
down  aminig  tine  crevioes  of  wiridi  tiie  phmt  seads  its  serpent-roots  in  search 
of  ooarisbflMBit.  When  seen  and  gallimd  it  wsembtes  a  coral  very  ranch  in 
shape  and  appearance,  only  having  green  tufts  of  spathulose  leaves  sarmoont- 
ing  each  bom-like  branch.  The  leatfaerv  aspect  of  the  plant  is  siiigQlar,and 
the  tout  etuemhle  of  it  bespeaks  it  the  melancholy  denizen  of  a  solitary  beach  ,* 
yet  it  is,  nevertheless,  profitable  in  its  hermit-like  life,  yielding  in  grateful 
return  for  the  scanty  nutriment  it  obtains  from  the  rock,  a  most  bounteous 
and  fragrant  gum-resin.  This  may  be  readily  gathered,  as  it  is  exuded  in  the 
usual  nodules  of  large  size,  and  lies  under  the  shrub,  ready  to  the  hand  of 
industrious  commercial  enterprise.  A  leading  peculiarity  of  this  plant  is 
that  the  whole  tree,  bark,  wood,  and  pith,  is  highly  charged  with  this  aromatic 
juice  (  to  an  extent,  perhaps,  unprecedented  in  the  gum-yielding  tribes,  or 
in  any  resiaiferous  or  balsam iferous  tree.  Not  only  is  it  present  in  the  usual 
place,  between  the  layers  of  new  and  old  wood  (alburnum  and  liber),  but 
also  everywhere  else.  In  one  of  the  dried  specimens.  Dr.  W.  showed  that 
in  the  wounded  parts  of  the  plant,  wherever  the  apex  of  a  branch  or  bark 
had  been  broken,  the  fracture  was  sealed  up  by  the  exudation,  as  if  it  had 
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beaa  tbieUf  eoated  vith  Tmitli.  A  simill  specimeii  of  tin  gvm  wm 
prodnoed,  of  a  bmuttfiil  transpaveoev  and  bri[flit  ooncfaoidsl  frwtnre.  The 
wlude  pbnit  bums  rmpMifyy  yieldinf  a  lirag^Bt  perfume  fipom  its  loaded  frames 
It  at  first  appeared  to  belong  to  a  natnral  dan  or  family  of  plants— the  tar- 
penftine  or  bahNun-boariag— bat  as  there  was  no  flower  to  eaEamine,  and  only 
the  anatODiy  of  the  vegetable  ekeietoa  and  the  lesinoid  lecretion  to  farnisl 
data,  the  tmesatwe  conld  not  beaseertained,  nor  the  eonieqnent  deieriptioii 
given.  In  the  OUugmo  JBeraU  an  aceoont  <k  a  coral  plant  was  mentioned, 
vfaidi  bad  been  shown  to  the  Pbilosophical  Society  there,  by  Dr.  Madagan, 
•f  Bdinbingii.  Dr.  Watson  wrote  to  Dr.  Madagan  a  few  days  ago,  and 
reoeired  a  very  polite  note  l^  retnm  of  post,  stating  some  interesting 
poiticiilass  icspeetingthe  plant,  which,  thcvefbre.  bad  been  prertonsly  known 
to  the  sdeiftific  world. 

Dr.  M«  remarks,  **  when  the  phint  was  first  shown  to  me,  it  woe  soggested 
as  As  probable  soovee  of  the  drug  known  as  Afrtean  ci&amm,  now 
occasionally  seen  in  continental  commerce,  b«t  quite  snpeneded  in  British 
trade  by  the  Indian  Mibanum  of  the  Bosweltia  ;  the  sonrce  of  the  African 
alibanam  is  unknown.  The  gam-resin  of  the  ceradia  is  mocb  softer  and 
mom  arooiatiB  than  the  African  olibanam — at  least  than  the  specimen  in  my 
musann— but  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that,  on  looking  at  my  sample  of 
the  drag,  I  firand  in  it  pieces  of  a  bark  qoite  andistngmdiable  from  that  of 
the  ceradia,  and  I  know  that  my  African  olibanum  is  a  very  old  speermen, 
and  nuiy  hove  lost  by  keeping.  I  should  rather  say  that  the  gmn-resin 
resesables  some  of  the  kinds  of  elan,  and  migbt  be  snbstitated  for  it" 

Dr.  M.  boUeves  it  to  eontun  soluble  oil,  resin,  and  that  pecofiar  snbstance 
allied  to,  b«t  not  identical  with,  gem,  which  elemi  and  similar  drags  contam. 
Dr.  Maclagan  said  that  Profinsor  Lindley  had  seen  the  plant  in  flower 
lately  (first  found  in  Chatsworth  Conservatory),  and  that  it  was  described  in 
the  rehmary  number  of  the  BaUmioai  Megiikr  as  bdonging  to  qnite  a 
different  order — viz.,  the  Compositss.  Professor  Lindley  mentions  that 
Dr.  Madagan  had  sent  him  the  first  dead  specimen  in  December  last, 
oovesed  with  a  pecnliar  red  lichen — ^the  Jh^hmrea  Jlummea — ^wben  he  fsnnd 
it  impossible  to  goeas  what  manner  of  plant  this  cnrioos  prodvction  might 
he^  Dr.  Watson's  specimens  were  also  covered  with  a  brownish  lichen.' 
Professor  Lindley  had  since,  from  seeing  it  in  flower  at  the  Horticultural 
Society,  been  able  to  determine  the  natural  order  of  it,  which  he  found  to  be 
allied  to  those  fleshy-stemmed  shrabs  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  now 
tensed  Kkinku  (the  old  Cacalias).  Bright  vdnless  leaves,  of  rather  a 
snocnlent  character,  grow  in  dusters  at  the  end  of  the  boms  or  branches ; 
the  pale  yd  low  flower  grows  from  between  tlie  fbotstalks  of  the  leaves 
8am>orted  on  diorter  similar  pedicles. 

The  Professor  states  that  "the  redn  when  burned  was  totally  destitute  of 
fragrance,  and  evidently  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  the  drugs  to  which 
tiie  name  of  OUbamim  has  been  applied."  The  absence  of  fragrance  in  the 
resin,  as  above  quoted  from  so  high  an  authority,  was  remarkably  at 
variance  with  the  fact  of  the  fi^rant  odour  of  the  r^n  which  Dr.  Watson 
bumcd  befooe  the  society.  The  article  must  vary :  possibly  the  specimens 
may  rqyresent  different  spedes  of  the  same  genns. 

The  name  of  the  shrub  is  Ceradia  furcataj  derived  from  ttie  Greek  and 
Latin  terms  for  its  horny  shape.  If  the  gum-resin  proves,  on  further 
eianunation,  to  be  what  Dr.  EKckrnson  seemed  inclined,  from  his  own 
observations^  to  consider  it,  as  possibly  one  of  those  gum-resins  mentioned 
so  often  in  scripture  under  the  general  term  of  frankincense,  then  the 
graerd  name  being  retdned  as  cbaracteridng  the  plant,  the  specific  name 
might,  perhaps,  be  changed  to  one  in  accordanee  with  the  qualities  of  the 
tsuded  juice,  instead  of  being,  as  it  at  present  stands,  scarcely  more  than  a 
idteration  of  the  generic  character.    The  forked  horn  plant  may  become  the 
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Ceradia  Awrifera^  or  soBething  of  like  metnhig.  Dr.  Watson  obMmed, 
that  on  going  to  the  Botanic  Garden  here,  he  had  been  gratified  at  finding 
nnder  the  watchfid  care  of  the  conaerrmtor.  Mr.  Shepho^,  a  Tonng  plant 
actttidlj  in  leaf  whicb  be  had  reeeiTed  from  Mr.  Hadven  three  months  ago, 
with  but  the  faintest  hope  of  its  being  alive  or  rearable ;  howerer,  it  shot 
forth  its  green  tnAs,  nnder  glass,  and  nov  looks  healthy  and  promising,  and 
probably  will  send  ont  its  little  yellow  flower  in  the  ooorse  of  the  ensuing 
snmmer.  The  boms  are  much  stouter  than  the  dried,  and  evidently  mnch 
older planU  of  Dr.  Watson's;  their thrce-foriced or tricbotomons extremities, 
each  with  its  crest  of  leares,  corresponded  exactly  with  the  new  nonenclatare 
of  the  exotic  ;  the  bark  was  also  smooth  and  roid  of  lichen.  The  old  dry 
shmbs  did  not  show  the  same  nnderiating  partiality  for  the  number  three, 
some  branches  being  content  with  a  bilurcation,  others  running  to  the  ezeett 
of  fonr-prongs.  Was  it  possible  that  the  resin  of  the  younger  plant  might 
be  comparatively  inodorous,  whilst  that  from  the  mature  tree  was  fuUy 
endowed  with  an  aromatic  essential  oil. 

Dr.  Watson  showed  a  green  leaf  of  the  plant,  and  also  a  diagram  of  the 
sections  of  the  branch  and  root,  as  seen  through  a  lens,  together  with  a 
drawing  of  the  shrub.  He  also  stated  the  specific  gravity  of  the  resin  to  he 
1.^54,  which  is  much  higher  than  that  of  amber,  which  Liebig  states  at  1.065, 
to  which  fouU  prnttdoioJUaM  it  bore  some  general  rcsemblanoe,  but  whidi 
disappeared  on  analysn. 

The  chemical  constitution  of  the  resin  was  given,  as  ascertained  upon 
examination  of  a  email  portion  only,  by  the  kindacsi  of  Dr.  Brett,  at  the 
laboratory  of  the  Royal  Institution.  Du  Watson  considered  that  the  article 
might  very  likely  prove  of  commercial  value  sufficient  to  remunerate  any 
persons  for  gathering  both  the  shrub  and  its  resinoid,  as  it  might  be  yet  found 
useful  in  the  healing,  or  social  arts. 

The  President  hoped  the  subject  would  be  further  pursued,  as  it  was  likely 
to  prove  an  interesting  field  for  research. 

Mr.  Guthrie  was  present,  and,  in  reply  to  questions  from  members  as  to 
the  probable  quantitv  of  the  article,  stated  that  he  considered  there  was  a 
l^ood  deal,  and  that  be  could  have  got  baga  full  of  it  if  he  had  then  known 
Its  interest  or  value.  He  presented  a  specimen  to  the  Society,  for  the  museum 
of  the  Royal  Institution,  having  a  root  attached,  showing'its  rocky  habiUt, 
also  a  specimen  of  the  resin. 

Dr.  Watson  has  suhsequently  obtained  another  of  the  pieces,  and  his 
friend.  Dr.  Brett,  has  analysed  it ;  the  results  of  the  examination,  as  being 
verifications  and  extensions  of  the  first  essay,  are  now  given  as  follow  : — 

Phjfsical  Characters. — ^It  is  translucent ;  of  a  pale  yellowish  colour  when 
dry,  resembling  ordinary  specimens  of  amber  or  gum  arable,  but  of  a  greenish 
tinge  when  taken  from  the  stem  of  the  living  plant  Both  the  recent  and 
thst  which  has  been  kept,  possess  the  fragrance  already  alluded  to,  and 
which  adapts  it  so  well  for  burning  as  a  frankincense.  Its  Iracture  is  bright 
and  conchoidal.  and  It  is  remarkably  brittle  under  the  knife  or  file. 

Chemical  iVnperfies.— It  is  only  partially  soluble  in  alcohol.  Upon  evapo- 
rating, the  alcoholic  solution— «  yellow,  oOy-looklng  substance— remains, 
giving  off  whilst  hot  a  vapour  which  has  a  peculiar  aromatic  odour.  This 
substance,  the  residue  insoluble  in  alcohol,  appeared,  however,  to  be  a 
mixture  of  volatile  oil  and  resin.  The  colour  is  associated  with  the  oil  and 
resin.  The  iiuoUAk  residue  was  treated  by  ether,  which  appeared  to  extract 
the  same  sort  of  substance  as  had  been  extracted  by  alcohol— viz.,  the  oleo* 
resinous  matter.  The  white  powder  not  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether  was  not 
dissolved  by  boiling  water,  nor  by  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  rectified  spirit 
and  water.  Iodine  did  not  render  it  6/iM.  When  heated  per  se,  it  gave  off  a 
vapour  which  had  an  aromatic  odour  :  it  finally  fused,  burnt  with  fuliginous 
flame,  and  left  a  ctrbonaceoos  residue.    The  white  powder  insoluble  io 
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alcobol  and  ether,  became  of  a  deep  brick-red  colour  in  cold  nitric  acid. 
When  acted  upon  by  bot  nitric  acid  red  fumes  were  given  off.  and  an  orange 
red-coloured  residue  was  obtained  by  evaporating  the  acid.  This  residue  had 
no  bitter  taste.  This  residue,  after  being  exhausted  by  alcohol  and  ether, 
yielded  to  water  no  gummy  matter.  A  small  quantity  only  having  been 
acted  opou  by  nitric  acid,  no  evidence  of  oxalic  acid  could  be  detected 
When  boiled  in  a  solution  of  caustic  alkali  little  or  none  appeared  to  be  acted 
on ;  in  which  respect,  therefore,  it  differs  from  the  gum-resins.  The  essential 
oil  of  turpentine  scarcely  acts  upon  it. 

From  the  foregoing  chemical  experiments,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the 
substance  in  question  cannot  be  classed  among  the  gum-resins,  as  shown  by 
its  indifference  to  certain  menstrua  which  notoriously  act  upon  the  last- 
named  bodies. 

Nor  does  it  appear  to  contain  that  description  of  vegetable  mucilage 
somewhat  allied  to  gums,  and  called  Bcusorine,  The  incomplete  action  of 
alcohol  and  alkalies  upon  it,  clearly  throw  it  out  of  the  list  of  ordinary 
resins,  such  as  colophony,  gnaiac  resin,  cobaina  [?]  resin,  elemi  resin,  animi 
resin,  and  others. 

The  more  decisive  analysis,  subsequently  given  by  Dr.  Brett,  is  the 
foUowiog : — 

The  substance  was  burnt  in  the  usual  way  with  oxide  of  copper*  The 
following  is  its  composition  in  100  parts  :•— 

Carbon 71.17 

Hydrogenf. 9J^ 

Oxygen 19.27 

100,00 

If  the  atomic  constitution  be  deduced  from  this  analysis  we  shall  hare  the 
following  formulas  :— 

Ci4    Hit    0» 

There  is  a  resin  noticed  by  Thomson  in  his  Organic  Chemistry,  and  also 
by  Liebig,  called  PtuUhretm,  which  appears  to  have  been  analysed  by 
Bonssingault,  the  composition  of  which  is  identical  with  the  Ceradian- resin. 
The  per  centage  composition  of  the  Pasto-resin  :«- 

Carbon 71.43 

Hydrogen 9.53 

Oxygen 19.05 

100.00 

This  establishes  an  interesting  example  of  Isomerism.  We  have  not, 
however,  as  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  physical  and  general 
chemical  character  of  the  so-called  Fasto-resin. 

Dr.  Watson  thinks  it  highly  probable,  from  a  variety  of  facts,  that  this 
was  the  frankincense  mentioned  in  scripture ;  but  Dr.  Maclagan,  who  cor- 
responded with  him  on  this  point  also,  does  not  speak  decisively. 

There  are  two  specimens  of  the  living  plant  in  town  at  present,  to  w^bich 
those  in  the  society  who  are  intimate  with  the  subiect  will  look  with 
considerable  interest — Frouedinffs  of  the  Literary  and  FhUoeophical  Society 
of  Liverpool,  1845. 


TOL.  V.  2  B 
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ON  A  y£Rr  INPBRIOa  CIMCHONA  BARK  FOUND  IN  COMMERCE. 

BT  8T.  OXOBCtE,  APOTHBCAXT  Df  OIBeBEir. 

SnrcE  the  difcoreiy  of  quinine,  ash  cfaichona  (TVii  or  Jam  Ckxnok)  caUed 
also  psendo'loxa,  has  been  entirely  rejected  on  account  of  itt  being  deficient 
in  this  alkaloid.  It  is  faoweTer  frequently  met  with  in  conuaerce.  Tha 
outward  appearance  of  this  bark  is  remarkably  freih  ;  and  its  colour  is,  on 
the  whole»  blackish  slate  gray,  which  is  giren  to  it  prindpally  by  lichens 
which  thickly  ooat  it.  Larger  and  more  slightly  adhering  lichens  are  rarely 
to  be  found  in  it ;  whereas  the  genuine  loxa  is  nnore  frequently  corered  with 
them,  by  which  it  obtains  a  somewhat  Tariegatcd  appearance.  Hie  transTene 
cracks  of  the  ash  cinchona  {Ten  China)  are  very  short  and  close  together; 
those  of  the  genuine  bark  more  annular  and  farther  apart.  Ash  cinchona 
is  only  about  a  quarter  of  a  line  thick,  on  acoonnt  of  the  thinneas  bath  of 
the  cortex  and  alburnum  {^Sptint]  ;  whereas  the  loxa  is  at  least  half  a  line 
thick.  For  this  reason,  we  find  less  entire  and  closed  quills  than  such  as  are 
broken  lengthways  and  blistered ;  by  which  the  inner,  and  for  the  most  part; 
bright,  rust-coloured,  or  sometimes  pale  yellowish  surface  is  more  exposed 
than  in  the  quills  of  the  other  kind  of  cinchona.  In  this  wa]^  the  sub. 
cinchona  acquires  its  peculiar  fresh  appearance.  Thin  spUnlen  of  wood, 
adherent  to  the  internal  surface,  are  also  frequently  met  with* 

When  broken,  the  alburnum  [£>jp/m<]  generally  appears  much  brighter, 
and  when  seen  in  opposition  to  the  rust-coloared  surface,  is  almost  of  a 
straw-colour,  whilst  genuine  ioxa  on  breakingpresentsuniformly  a  cinnamon 
brown  colour ;  end  externally  is  dusty,  and  therefore  appears  less  fresh. 
The  tranrerse  and  oUiqne  fracture  of  the  ash  cinchona  giyes  no  trace  of 
isesin  i  whereas  the  horn-like  appearance  of  the  cut  surface  of  the  Ioxa  bark 
shows  a  considerable  proportion  of  resin.  A  decoction  of  tiie  ash  cinchona 
does  not  become  turbid  on  cooling  ;  its  taste  is  aciduhin%  wry  astringent- 
and  not  at  all  bitter ;  whilst  the  decoction  of  a  very  good  cinchona  becomes 
on  cooling  like  coffee  with  milk,  and  has  an  acid,  hot  Issa  aetringent,  and 
▼ery  bitter  taste.  It  is  adrisable  to  r^eet  both  aorta,  to  ba  die  more  sure  of 
not  obtaining  the  ash  cinohoiub*-J(iAr6./.  Prait  PAofm,  z»  pp.  103-4. 


ON  THE  DISTILLED  WATERS  WHICH  CONTAIN  PRUSSIC  ACID. 

BT  G.  H.  ZSIXEB. 

Zelleb  Is  of  opinion,  that  the  leaves  of  the  cherry-laurel  gathered  in  wet 
and  cold  weather,  yield  more  hydrocyanic  acid  than  those  eolleeted  in  dry 
and  hot  weather.  He  is  doubtful  whether,  in  a  northern  climate^  more  acid 
and  less  oil  are  produced  than  in  a  southern  one,  though  the  abofa  ofaserra* 
tions  respecting  the  effect  of  the  weather  would  lead  us  to  infer  tbataach 
would  be  the  case.  The  proportion  of  oil  contained  in  the  09*10  kmro'oemu 
is  difficult  to  be  determined.  The  reason  why  ranch  of  the  conuacfeial 
water  brought  from  the  south  is  rich  in  oil  but  poor  in  pmssic  acid,  is  perhaps 
referable  to  the  circumstance  that  part  of  the  acid  has  combined  with  the 
metal  of  the  bottles  in  whicli  it  is  usually  preserved  and  exported,  and  in 
this  way,  cyanide  of  copper  has  been  formc^.  With  reference  to  the  influ- 
ence of  time  on  the  aqua  lauro-cerasi,  the  author  has  made  the  following 
obsenrations : — 

A  certain  quantity  of  the  water  which  yielded  soon  after  preparation  t.80 
grains  of  .icyanide  of  silrer,  yielded  at  the  end  of  one  year  only  ?.70  grains, 
and  after  four  years  only  3.40  grains*  Another  sample  had  lost  only  0.S3 
grains  in  four  years.    Paton  obtained  almost  the  same  proportion  of  cyanide 
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of  silver  firom  cberry-Isnrel  water,  wfaieii  litd  Ijeen  kqrt'ieii  -ymni  ■»  flom 
tbe  fresh  made  water. 

Aqua  foSorwn  persicomnL^The  learer  of  peaclrer  contain^  aeeordincf 
to  Wincklefy  the  same  cOBStitaents  as  the  cherry-Ianrel  leaves,  and  yield  a 
distilled  water  having  the  same  composition  and  strength  as  cheriy-lancel. 
water. 

Aqiia  ana/ffdalarum  amararam* — From  twelve  oaoeea  of  bitter  almond 
water  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  six  pounds  of  hitter  almonds,  Zeller 
obtained. fifteen  grains  of  cyanide  of  silver;  and  on  another  occasion,  from 
■xtaen  onaceaol  the  water  obtained  from  four  pounds  of  the  bitter  almonds, 
juaa  grains  of  cyanide  of  silver.  With  reference  to  the  eflsct  of  time  on 
the  water,  he  obtained  the  following  results: — One  ounce  of  the  water  pre- 
pared after  Geiger's  methtod,  yielded,  when  fresh,  5.130  grains  of  cyanide  of 
silver ;  corked  in  a  fnll  bottle  after  eight  days,  5.080  grains ;  in  a  full  bottle^ 
coiked,  tied  over  with  bladder,  and  pitched,  4.90  grains  after  one  year ;  and 
4.50  grains  after  four  years ;  merely  corked  in  a  bottle  two-thirds  full,  4.69 
grains  after  one  year. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  proportions  of  cyanide  of  silver.  aflbnM 
by  bitter  almond  water,  prepared  according  to  different  methods,-  from  equal 
quantities  of  bitter  almonds. 


Authority 

Method  Of  Preparation. 

Cyanide  of 

silver  from 

1  ounce. 

ObservaUoDB. 

Liebig   

5 Fresh    prepared    without) 

i     spirit  of  wine 3 

5  Chloride  of  calcium  batb,> 

grains. 
5.35 

5.0 

5.0 

5.1« 

4.50 

4.88 

4.20 

4.«0 

«.83 

4.0 
«.5 
S.75 

4.49 
2.50 
3.54 
2.09 

See  HandL  d.  Pharm. 
In  mtamo,  Ph.  Unh, 

C  Calculated  at  0.175  percent; 
l     pmssic  acid 

Kasiner's  Arvkiv.,  vol.  xiv. 

Maximum    )    Central  BL, 
Minimum    S  1844,  No.  iS. 

In  Maximo 

5  Calculated  at  0.104  per  cent 
I     prussic  acid 

5j=0.5  grs.  prussic  acid 
5  §=1,25  grs,  Prussian  blue 
(     =14.16  cyanide  of  silver 

6.4  grains  Prussian  bliie= 
10.7  cyanide  of  silver 

Oetger  

Hiinle   ..., 

Zcllcr 

Without  spirit 

Freek  prepared  ditto 

After  four  years,  ditto  ... 
i  Fresh  prepared  in  the  still  ) 
I    rectified  with  spirit ) 

Afterone  year's  ditto   ... 
CFiesb,   without    oil    and  7 

i     spirit  ditto J 

5  Aecording-to  the  Prussian  ) 

Abaraia   ..•..•..•■..•••.••  1 

(Saturated  water  without) 

f     spirit   .•••••••••• •«.»• 

C Alter  previons  digestion) 
I     with  spirit  ..3 

JL/lttO  •.»•«•.«••«•««•.••••«.••« 

(Aecoirding     to    different} 

i     methods  ....) 

5  According  to  the  Prussian  > 
Pharm 3 

Ditto    

In  the  still  with  spirit  of  > 
■      wine     3 

Ditto   

u 
« 

M 

Dnflet  

Balle 

Wackenroder 

Geiseler 

Eamb.Ph 

Prussian  Ph.... 

C4 

2b2 
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Agua  CbrtMOwflii,— Th«  prof  ortiont  of  pnvsk  acid  in  sixteen  ounces  of 
this  water  were  as  follows  :— 


Authoritr 


Wlnckler  . 

Zeller 

Geiger  .... 

PL  Wurt . 


PA.  Soruss, 
Ph,  Savar, 


Oeiseler. 
ZeUer.... 


Ph.  BadeM,  ei 
Avst. 


Ph.Hami..„ 
Ph.  Hann, .«. 


Hanle 

Ph.  Sax.  ...,., 

Ph.  Slewie.  et 

HasM. 


Method  of  Prepu^tiaB. 


Oraint  of 
Cyanide  of 

SUver. 


FROX  FRESH  CHERRIES. 

lib. :  lilb.  of  water    

In  equal  proportions  ...... 

Ditto   

5  From  lib.  :  lib.  of  dis-J 
{     tilled  liquid 5 

Ditto   

FROM  DRIED  CHERRIES. 

From  lib.  :  lib  of  water 

Ditto   

From  lib.  :  8ib.  water  ... 

FROM  CHERRY-STONES. 

Prom  lib.  t  81b.  water  ... 
Ditto 

FROM  CHERRT-KERNELS. 

\  From  lib. :  81b.  water   ... 

FROM  BtrrER  JlLMONDS. 

CFrom  1  aq.  amt/gd.  and  31 ) 

(     aq.dest .....J 

C  From  1  aq.  amygd.  and  1  \ 
\     measure  water    ) 

{1  Of.  amygd.  and  24  aq.  \ 
dest y 

Ditto   

{I  aq.  amygd.  and  12  aq.\ 
d€8i. J 


0.1 38 

0.S68 

2.00 

0.553 

0.20 

0.87 
0.64 
S.56 

1.90 
0.47 

S.S6 

1.25 

1.43 

3,20 

3.3 

6.6 


Obserrationa. 


!|KJ  Aq.  QmeenL 
From  "Hlbs.  of  cbenies= 
0.933  m.  cyanide  of  silver 
Pharm  Univ. 

According  to  ZeUer,  1840 

According  to  tbe  swaie,  1841 

According  to  ZcUer 

Geiseler 

The  same 

5  ?ir  cberry-rtoneBs=»S.8  gn. 
I    cyanide  of  silrer 


According  to  ZeUer 


5» 


aq.  amygd.5=«.5  grs.  cya- 
nide of  silver 
1  measure=56  ounces 

Buchn.  jRepert,  vol.  xtiI 
J  33  Aq.aviygd.=5  grs.  cya 
[     nide  of  sUrer 

The  same. 


Aqva  flonm  Acacia. — Four  pounds  of  the  fresh  gathered  leaves  yielded 
four  pounds  of  a  distilled  water,  hating  a  strong  smell  like  that  of  bitter 
almonds.  Eight  ounces  of  this  water  yielded  with  crystaUiaed  nitrate  of 
silver  a  precipitate  of  4.15  grains  of  cyanide  of  silver.  From  an  experiment 
made  with  dried  leaves,  it  appeared  that  they  had  lost  all  the  prussic  acid. 

Zeller  found  also  pru^sIc  acid  fn  the  leaves  of  the«wee(-a&iM»u/  tree.  F^nom 
leaves  gathered  in  the  flrst  days  of  September,  he  obtained  by  the  distillation 
of  equal  parts,  a  liquid,  one  ounce  of  which  yielded  0.675  grains  of  cvanide 
of  silver.— PAorm.  Central  Blatt,  17  Sept.  1845. 


ON  THE  ACTION  OF  SULPHURIC  ACID  ON  MORPHIA. 


BY  A.  E.   ARPPB. 


If  morphia  be  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  solution 
evaporated  until  decomposition  begins,  a  white  substance  is  precipitated  on 
the  addition  of  water  to  the  brown  mass.    This  white  body  is  not  sulphate 
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of  morpbia,  and  indeed  does  nbt  totatain  any  morpWtt.  Ita  propeittea  are  as 
follows  : — [t  is  white,  and  is  always  purer  after  drying  than  io  the  moist 
state ;  yet  it  often  bas  a  tinge -of  brows,  wbieb  cannot  be  removed  by  the 
usual  methods  of  purifieatiouw  When  washed  in  tbe  fluid  it  easily  falls 
down  in  large  cheese-like  flakes,  which  becone  very  much  sbrirelled 
during  evaporation.  Examined  with  a  microscope,  which  magnifies  two 
liundred  times,  it  appears  as  a  periiectly  bomogenfiOttS,  not  crystalline, 
substance,  composed  of  globules.  If  it  be  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  its 
surface  becomes  gradually  greenish,  and  tbougb  soluble  in  water,  its  solution 
is  decomposed  by  boiling,  and  assumes  an  intense  emerald-green  colour. 

Alcohol  and  ether  do  not  affect  it ;  but  ii  is  easily  dissolved,  without 
alteration,  in  acid  liquors,  especially  if  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid  be  present. 
From  diluted  solutions  it  is  precipitated  on  evaporation.  In  the  acid 
solutions,  potash  and  ammonia  occasion  copious  precipitates,  which  are  easily 
dissolved  by  an  excess  of  the  precipitant.  Carbonate  of  ammonia  also  pro- 
duces a  precipitate,  but  does  not  dissolve  it  A  remarkable  characteristic 
of  these  precipitates  is  that,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  they  assume  a  more  or 
leas  dark-green  colour,  being  changed  into  another  substance,  which  coataina 
only  jtbs  of.  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  white  substance. 

The  organic  ingredient  of  this  combination  is,  with  respect  to  its  equiva- 
lent, equal  to  four  atoms  of  morphia,  and  may,  therefore,  be  expressed  by 
tbe  formula  4  (Cst  Hm  NOe)  +  ^  ^^s*  If  we  now  suppose  morphia  to  be 
a  double  combination  of  ammouia,  we  may  express  its  sulphate  (which,  like 
the  salts  of  organic  bases  in  general,  contains  one  atom  of  water)  by  the 
formula  Cu  Hir  Oe+N  H4O,  SOp;  that  is,  it  contains,  instead  of  ammonia, 
an  atom  of  oxide  of  ammonium.  When  heated  irith  solphuric  acid,  the 
water  is  driven  off  aad  ammoniacal  sulphates  obtained,  discovered  by 
H.  Rose,  in  which  the  ammonia  is  combined  with  sulphuric  acid.  Of  tl»ese 
combinations  tbe  neutral  one  is  :=  N  Us,  S  Os ;  and  the  acid  salt,  which 
Jacquelain  analysed,  s=  3  N  Hs  +  4  S  Os.  If  these  two  salts  be  formed  in 
the  examined  substance,  tbe  above-mentioned  combination  must  necessarily 
take  place,  and  the  rational  formula  will  therefore  be 

(Cu  H,7  0.-I-  NHs)  +  S  Os  +  3  (C«  HirO.  4-  N  H,)  -f  4  S O,. 

This  is  supported  by  the  fact,  that  if  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  be  con- 
ducted over  eflQorescent  morphia,  this  substance  is  produced  ;  but  the  change 
which  the  morphia  undergoes  on  this  occasion  must  be  considerably  more 
complete,  since  it  cannot  lie  precipitated  from  this  combination.  The  cir- 
cumstance that  a  part  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  precipiuted  by  chloride  of 
barium,  whilst  none  is  precipitated  in  the  ammoniacal  salt,  is  not  quite  in 
unison  with  the  idea  expressed  liere,  but  may  be  explained  by  supposing  a 
decomposition  effected  by  tbe  acids  used  for  the  solution.—^nna&n  de  Ckem, 
und  Pharmack,  Iv.,  pp.  96,  lOl. 

ON  THE  ACTION  OF  BITTJER  ALMONDS,  CHEBRY-LAUBBL 

LEAVES,  PEACH  BLOSSOMS, 

And  their  Distilled  Waters^  on  Essential  Oils  and  Aromas  generaUy, 

BY  M .  XAHIER. 

The  observations  first  made  with  reference  to  the  actioa  of  the  syrup  of 
almonds  in  destroying  the  smeU  of  musk,  the  truth  of  which  was  oonflrmed 
by  M.  Soubeiran,  and  has  since  been  fully  recognised  ;  and  subsequently 
with  reference  to  the  action,  under  similar  circumstances,  of  cherry-laurel 
water,  which  was  noticed  by  M.  Fauve,  of  Bordeaux,  have  induced  me  to 
generalise  this  re-action  on  essential  oils,  and  on  other  strongly  odouroufr 
substances. 
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B.YA  ATTAOHBD  TO  SMALL  KIBHB8. 

1 1  m  aboBi  to  dwgribo,  although  tli^  may  not  flontribnte 
I  to  aoMDtiflckBOirfedg^  will  Dereitlieleas  po8se«  some  practical  in- 
tBvest,  if  it  be  onlj  in  aJSirdiag  aquickaod  easy  method  of  pori^ing  bottlei, 
and  othMrreHelSy  from  odaun  which  it  is  found  diiBcult  otberwiae  to  le- 


Hsfteffseoilfy  tried  to  KBore  the  smeO  from  a  marUe  mortar,  which 
had  been  used  for  the  poepantion  of  an  asafioBtida  mixtore*  by  the  nse  of 
▼kiegar  and  ckideta,  thensnit  of  whieh  was  inqierfect  and  unsatisfM^toiy, 
I  tried  the  nse  of  bitter  almond  paste;  on  robbing  some  of  this  in  the  mor- 
tar, as  the  smdi  stiU  enntinned,  I  added  a  little  water,  which  dereioped  the 
bitter  almond  smell ;  this  was  again  rubbed,  and  the  mortar  subsequently 
wvsfaed  ont  with  water,  when  it  was  found  that  the  smell  of  asafetida  was 
culliirty  removed* 

This  lint  trial  indnoed  me  to  apply  this  method  to  the  cleansing  of  Tials 
and  bottles,  whadi  had  eontaiaed  camphor,  spike  oil,  essences  of  cloye,  pq»- 
peimint,  neroM  lavender,  and  turpentine,  oUs  of  petrolium,  copaiba,  and 
eod>lim,  ereosole,  and  other  odomoos  substances.  All  the  bottles  whieh 
had  eootamed  the  toegoing  ingredients,  weie  rendered  perfisctly  odoariesi^ 
and  fit  ior  any  use. 

It  is  uoeessaiy  in  those  cases  whsM  the]  bottles  have  contained  dly  anb- 
•tanoes  previouly,  to  cleanse  them  finnn  the  oU  by  means  of  cin&n  or 
potash ;  and  those  having  contained  xeshis  shonU  he  rinsed  out  withapiot 
before  uring  the  almond  paste. 

CheR^-lanrel  leaves  and  peach  bbssoms,  vednoed  to  a  pnlp  and  intco- 
daeedhito  the  bottles,  prodnoe  the  same  effect.  The  ^tiUed  wateia^  also, 
of  cheery-burel  leaves,  peadi  blosaoms,  and  bitter  afanends,  especially  when 
recent^  prepared,  act  in  the  same  manner,  withsimttar  piecsMtJons,  b«t 
their  use  woold  be  more  eszpensive. 

Alter  these  espefimenU,  I  think  I  may  state  that  bitter  ahnond  pasts, 
the  pidp  of  cbeRy-laurel  leaves,  or  peaeh  bloaBoms,  may  be  applwabie 
to  the  preservation  of  fish  and  meat  during  theirtransport,  as  they  would 
at  the  same  time  serve  as  a  condiment.  The  dirtifled  waters  of  the  ahovn 
substances,  also*  might  be  used  to  puri^  the  atmospheres  of  disaectiog- 
rooms,  newly  painted  apartments,  hospital-wards,  Sic— Journal  de  CKtmic 
M^dkale, 


ON  A  SPECIES  OF  CONFERVA    FOUND    ATTACHED 
TO  SMALL  FISHES, 

WHEN    IN   A    STATE   OP    DISEASE. 

A  CORRESPONDEUT  having  recently  alluded  to  a  disease  com- 
mon among  small  fishes,  and  expressed  a  wish  for  some  infot'Mt» 
lion  on  the  subject,  we  have  extracted  the  following  account 
from  Chamhert*  Miscellany : 

**  One  of  the  most  eztraoidinaTy  of  nderosoopic  plants,  is  the  Achlya 
prolifera,  whose  soft  aOkj  threads  may  sometimes  be  seen  adhering  to  the 
surface  of  gold-fishes,  and  covering  them  as  it  were  with  a  whitish  dime. 
This  appearance  is  generally  looked  upon  as  species  of  decay  or  consump- 
tion in  the  animal  itself^  and  not  as  an  external  dothing  of  parasitic  plants. 
It  is,  however,  a  true  ve^^table  growth,  each  individual  consutmg  of  a  single 
Ulament,  with  a  minute  pear-shaped  ball  on  the  top,  containing  numerous 
grams,  which  are  the  seeds  or  emhiyos  of  future  plants.  The  green  slims, 
whidi  in  summer  gathers  over  the  surface  of  stagnant  water,  is  of  the  same 
order  of  vegetation,  namely,  Confiervao,  an  order  entirely  dependent  upon 
water  for  their  growth  and  propagation,  and  to  which  drought  is  oartah^y 
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fiitaL  TiieAcbjIahAslnmexHiiifaiedl^Dr.lhifer^irl^ 
at  its  fiill  growth,  as  consisting  of  tianspaient  thieadi  of  CEtnum  flneaeM, 
pocked  together  as  closely  as  the  pile  of  TdTet,  and  mioh  nesfiMing  in 
gfipenl  offpeaiwace,  certiun  kinds  of  moiddinesB.  Whn  pbned  under  the 
microscope,  for  the  unassisted  eye  can  peroeiir«  nothing  of  its  true  oodp 
ttniction,  each  thread  is  tennmsited  hy  die  pear-shaped  haU  already  alluded 
to,  which  is  about  1.200th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  eonsisti  of  a  ein||e 
cell  filled  with  a  mudlaginous  fluid,  in  which  float  the  piueteatife  gronvles. 
The  contents  of  this  cell  are  seen  to  be  in  constant  motion  ftom  tbeearttar 
atage  of  their  existence  ;  but  as  they  adfanoe  to  matofity,  the  mncilagB 
disappears,  and  then  the  motion  of  the  granules  beoomea  more  rapid  and 
violent,  tin  ultimatdy  they  burst  their  way  through  the  cell*  and  are  traaa- 
&rred  to  the  water,  there  to  perform  their  circle  of  betaig,  and  to  give  bkth 
to  new  races  of  granules.  All  this  takes  place  with  such  amaaing  rapidity, 
that  we  are  assured  an  hour  or  two  suffices  for  the  complete  devekipment 
and  escape  of  the  spores  ;  so  that  we  need  not  wonder  when  we  are  tM 
that  once  established,  the  Achyla  prolifera  will  often  complete  Hke  destmctioa 
of  ahealtby  gold-fish  in  less  than  twelve  hoars.** 


OBSERVATIOKB  OK  THE  COLOURING  KATTBB  OF 
COCHINEAL. 

BY  A.  S.  ABSVR, 


t  prepares  the  oolouriog  matter  of  cochineal  (carmhte)  In  a  very 
vhnple  way.  He  erhansts  ooebineal  by  means  of  sether,  and  then  makes 
c&aqaasns  deeoetioii,  aadpracrpiUtes  the  carmine  by  means  of  the  so-called 

Inrdiated  oxide  of  lead.  The  lead  precipitate  is  then  decomposed  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  and  the  liauid,  which  is  said  to  be  colourless,  is  evapo- 
zstad^mtil  (ijrsialliia(i<iii  takes  place.  The  crystals,  which  are  also  colourless, 
are  called  oarmefa.  Exposed  to  the  air,  they  graduallv  acquire  colour,  and 
are  eonverted  iutocanniMe,  first  beooming  yellow  and  then  red. 

The  lead  preparation  which  Preisser  uses,  he  obtains  by  adding  ammonia 
to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead,  and  the  precipitate  he  calls  hvdrated  oxide 
of  lead ;  but  every  Chemist  knows  that  the  compound  thus  obtained  is  not 
hydrated  oxide  of  lead,  but  a  basic  salt,  whose  composition  is  expressed  by 
the  following  formulae :  2  (3  Pb  O,  N  Os)  +  3  H  O.    Arppe  has  prepared 
•tiiis  Bah  and  made  experiments  with  it  in  the  way  direoted  by  Preisser,  but 
observed  scarcely  one  of  the  phenomena  which  Preisser  describes.    The 
colouriBg  matter  is  certainly  precipitated  by  the  lead  salt,  and  the  fluid 
becomes  decolourized  ;  but  if  the  wdl-wadied  precipitate  be  decomposed  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sulphuret  of  lead  is  obtained,  and  the  colourii^ 
matter  becomes  difivaed  through  the  fluid,  which  has  a  red  colour,  and  n 
stcoQgiy  acid.    If  this  fluid  be  evaporated,  yapours  of  nitrous  acid  are 
immediately  perceiyed,  and  on  coolmg  the  solution,  nothing  is  precipi- 
tated from  it    If  the  process  of  eyaporation  be  contuiued,  deeompositio& 
ti^as  place  throng  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid,  and  a  copious  develop- 
ment  of  gas  takes  plaee ;  the  fluid  becomes  yellowish,  and  a  yellow  precipitate 
appaars.    Afler  some  time,  distinct  cxystals  are  formed  in  the  liquid  ;  and 
theae>aye  a  yhombic  form,  with  two-sided  pointed  summits.    These  crystals 
are  no  doubt  identical  with  those  which  are  formed  when  nitric  acid  acts 
upon  carmine,  and  which  Pelletier  and  Cayentou  maintain  were  not  ozaUc 
aeid;  but  the  orystels  which  the  author  obtained  were  oxalic  acid.    When 
diasotved  in  water,  they  yielded,  with  lime-water  an  abundant  precipitate, 
iasoluhle  in  acetic  acid,  and  which,  when  heated,  eyolved  an  irritating  vapour, 
which  excited  coughing.    These  properties  are  characteristic  of  oxalic  acid. 

Pelletier  and  Caventou  have  shown  that  the  aqueous  infosion  of  cochineHl 
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contains  an  animal  substonce,  'which  is  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silvei. 
After  haying  made  use  of  this  purifying  means,  the  author  precipitated  the 
colouring  matter  by  acetate  of  lead,  and  treated  Uie  precipitate  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  But  the  red  fluid  became  then  strongly  acid,  as  haa 
already  been  obserred  by  Berzelius,  and  the  acid  was  not  derived  from  the 
lead  salt  The  dark  red  mass  obtained  by  evaporating  the  liquid  to  drj-ness, 
had  the  smell  of  burnt  sugar. 

To  find  out  the  relation  of  the  pure  hydrated  oxide  of  lead  to  the  solution 
of  carmine.  Arppe  precipitated  the  [oxide  of]  lead  from  the  acetate  of  lead 
by  means  of  potash,  and  exposed  the  mass  to  a  moderate  heat.  The  preci- 
pitate was  well  washed,  and,  when  dry,  gave  no  trace  of  acetic  acid.  This 
hydrate  acts  peculiarly  on  the  colouring  matter  of  the  cochineal.  In  the 
cold  it  does  not  precipitate  the  colouring  matter,  but  by  boiling,  it  throws 
down  a  blue  colouring  matter.  If  this  precipitate  ;be  decomposed  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  the  liquid  is  only  slightly  coloured,  all  the  colouring 
matter  having  become  precipitated  with  me  sulphuret  of  lead,  to  which  it 
adheres  so  strongly  that  it  cannot  be  separated  from  it  either  by  water, 
alcohol,  ammonia,  or  potash ;  only  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  and  tlie  acids 
indicate  its  presence.  If  the  solution  of  the  colouring  matter  be  evaporated 
in  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  the  blue  reaction  of  the  ammonia  shows 
itself  gradually,  accompanied  by  a  simultaneous  formation  of  sulphuric  add. 

In  order  to  combine  tlie  acid  (which  adheres  to  the  carmine)  with  a  base^ 
the  author  mixed  a  very  concentrated  solution  of  cochineal  (which  had  been 
previously  purified  by  the  nitrate  of  silver)  with  ammonia,  and  digested  the 
solution  with  hydrated  oxide  of  lead.  The  colourless  ammoniacal  liquid, 
poured  off  from  the  precipitate,  also  actually  became  strongly  acid  during 
evaporation  ;  but  by  treating  the  precipitate  willi  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the 
feebly  coloured  fluid  also  became  acid,  and  the  colouring  matter  was  preci- 
pitated with  tlie  sulphuret  of  lead,  Pelletier  and  Caventou  say,  that  they 
have  prepared  the  pure  colouring  matter  of  the  cochineal  by  ether  and  alcohol^ 
but  great  doubts  must  exist  as  to  the  accuracy  of  this  statement.  We  may, 
therefore,  with  tolerable  certainty  declare,  that  the  pure  colouring  matter  of 
cochineal  is  as  yet  unknown.— -4nii.  der  Ch,  und  PliarvLy  Bd,  LV.  Heft,  1. 


CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  MVaRH. 

'  BT  CHB.  BmCKOLDT. 

Myrrh,  which  is  obtained  according  to  Ehrenberg  from  the  BahamO' 
dendron  Myrrfia,  exudes  as  an  oily  juice,  which  subsequently  concretes  like 
the  gum  from  the  cherry-tree.  The  greatest  quantity  for  the  markets  is 
imported  from  Kahira  ;  this  is  the  Myrrha  naturcdis,  which  is  then  sorted 
for  the  market,  and  sold  as  : 

I.  Myrrha  electa. — Irregular  large  and  small  angular  pieces  or  tears,  of  « 
bright  yellow  or  dark  brown  colour,  semitransparent,  covered  with  powder, 
or  shining.  On  fracture  thev  are  uneven,  with  a  lustre  of  wax  or  fat,  and 
intersected  with  white  curvilinear  veins.  The  odour  is  peculiar ;  the  taste 
balsamic  and  bitter.  The  specific  weight  is,  according  to  Martius,  1.560. 
On  breathing  on  the  pieces,  they  assume  a  brighter  lustre,  and  feel  then  fatty. 
On  chewing  myrrh,  it  crumbles  and  adheres  to  the  teeth,  the  saliva  at  the 
same  time  becoming  milky.  When  heated,  it  swells  and  burns  with  abnghi 
flame,  emitting  much  carbon. 

II.  Myrrha  naturalis  consists  of  the  impurer  pieces  of  the  last  variety,  bat 
we  also  find  impurities  peculiar  to  it,  such  as  bdellium,  yum  Arabic  moistened 
with  tincture  of  myrrh,  also  cherry-tree  yumy  &c.  Bdellium  resembles  myrrh 
in  appearance,  and  has  a  similar  bitter  taste,  but  a  different,  less  powerful 
odour,  and  contains  more  bassorine. 
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m.  Mynha  Indica  {Myrrha  nova). — ^Irregular  piecei,  oflentimei  3*'  in 
thickness,  of  a  brownish- wbit«,  greenish,  nearly  black  colour,  in  opaque 
faintly  sbiniog  drops.  I1ie  odour  is  myrrh-like,  so  also  tbe  taste,  but  rather 
more  bitter. 

^  Martius  distinguishes  another  vsriety,  called  Myrrha  atba,  which  is  some* 
times  mixed  with  the  last  variety ;  the  pieces  resemble  gam  ammoniacum^ 
are  more  or  less  globular,  tear-shapedj  or  angular,  with  a  wax- like  lustre 
or  fracture.    Tlie  odour  is  like  myrrh,  the  taste  intensely  bitter. 

Myrrh  has  been  analysed  by  Brandes,  1819,  and  afterwai^s  by  Braconnot, 
Pelletier,  and  Bonastre.  The  myrrh  analysed  by  the  author,  was  of  that 
Tsriety  caHed  Myrrha  novcu  It  consisted  of  irregular,  knotty,  roundish^ 
tear-shaped  pieces,  of  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut,  its  colour  was  yellow,  with  a 
red  tinge,  and  sometimes  darker. 

On  fracture*  when  fresh,  it  had  a  wax-like  lustre;  in  some  places,  a  resinous 
appearance,  with  white  opaque  striae,  and  amygdaloid  indentations  of  tbe 
same  colour.  Odour  peculiarly  aromatic,  taste  similar,  but  bitter.  Specifie 
weight  1.130—1.180.  On  trituration,  tbe  myrrh  balled,  and  left  a  fat  stain 
on  paper.  On  application  of  heat  it  did  not  melt,  but  swelled,  emitted  white 
fumes  of  ail  aromatic  odour,  and  soon  carbonized  on  continuation  of  the 
heat.  It  left  5.650  per  cent,  of  white  asb,  consisting  chiefly  of  carbonate  of 
lime.  With  carbonate  of  magnesia,  a  little  gypsum,  and  oxide  of  iron. 
Potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  as  mentioned  by  Brandes  and  Braconnot,  could 
not  be  detected.  Concentrated  nitric  acid  gave  the  myrrh  a  black  brown 
colour ;  sulphuric  acid  assumed  with  it  a  dirty  violet  hue.  On  continuatioa 
of  tlie  action  on  the  resin  it  fell  to  pieces,  and  an  orange-coloured  sediment 
deposited.  On  heating  it  witli  concentrated  nitric  acid,  it  became  dark 
Irown,  then  riolet-coloured  floccali  separated,  which  soon  disappeared, 
leaving  an  orange- coloured  resinous  residue.  To  determine  the  quantity  of 
water,  0.764  gr.  were  powdered  and  heated  in  a  bent  tube  at  203**  Pahr.,  until 
the  fluid  ceased  to  pass  over.  The  fluid  thus  collected  was  clear  and  colourless, 
reacted  faintly  as  an  acid,  and  amounted  to  1.475  per  cent,  of  the  myrrh 
used.  Tbe  residue  was  half  melted,  became  more  fluid  on  augmenting  the 
beat  by  aid  of  a  spirit  lamp,  and  yielded  a  yellow  turbid  acid  solution,  on 
which  swam  dark  brown  drops  of  an  empyreumatic  oiL  Yellowish  white 
fames  were  also  enttted- 

Fifteen  grammes  of  myrrh  with  twenty  times  the  quantity  of  water,  were 
heated  in  a  retort  until  half  passed  over.  On  cooling  the  apparatus,  the 
upper  part  of  the  retort  and  tbe  receiver  were  covered  with  a  white  resinous 
substance,  which  was  soft,  but  subsequently  became  hard  and  brittle.  The 
product  of  distillation  was  milky,  and  deposited  yellowish  white  flocculi,  but 
no  oil.  On  removal  of  the  fluid,  the  resinous  coating  was  dissolved  in 
alcohol,  and  left  on  slow  evaporation  a  bright  brown  firm  resin,  which  waa 
perfectly  soluble  in  spirit,  almost  wholly  soluble  in  ether  and  caustic  potash  ; 
with  nitric  add  it  formed  a  dark  brown  mass,  and  was  but  slightly  dissolved 
by  acetic  acid.  Nearly  all  the  gum  of  the  myrrh  was  dissolved  during  distil* 
lation,  so  that  very  little  remained  on  the  filter.  The  clear  filtered  solution 
left  on  evaporation  a  brownish  extract,  which,  when  heated  repeatedly  with 
warm  spirit,  left  a  brown  friable  mass.  The  alcoholic  extract  left  on  evapo- 
ration a  soft  resin,  which  was  verv  soluble  in  alcohol,  was  not  precipitated  by 
water,  and  reacted  as  an  acid.  £ther  produced  no  change  in  it;  nitric  acid 
dissolved  it,  forming  a  clear  red  brown  solution,  which  became  yellow  on 
standing  for  several  hours.  Caustic  potash  yielded  with  it  a  clear  brown 
fluid,  leaving  a  few  flocculi. 

Thirty  grammes  of  powdered  myrrh  were  digested  in  alcohol  of  0.8510, 
at  a  temperature  of  about  160.8^  Fahr.  The  residue  was  a  yellow  white 
friable  powder,  with  a  faint  taste  and  odour  of  myrrh,  amounting  to  48.530 
per  cent.    Iodine  showed  no  traces  of  starch  in  it    It  was  soluble  in  cold 
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water,  but  more  fvadilf  to  m  hot ;  oa  Iht  filler  U  iaft  m 
•one  ffedn  with  spirit,  mad  ommiiitiBg,  wkeo  whslly  mhawrtcd  te  3Ui6fl  par 
ent.  Tbe  filtered  ■qveoas  aolutioa  yielded  no  coagalmR  <m  botUng,  baft 
left  a  g^m-like,  brittle,  Titreous  substance.  A  concentrated  soUliDn.  visa 
tBized  with  double  its  Tolnaie  of  spirit,  beeasM,  turbid,  antd^iTe  with  nitrnte 
ei  protoxide  of  merrary  a  white  pieeipitnte,  solnUe  in  an  ezeen  of  the 
TMg|ent,,ami  a  wirite  pveetpilate  with  «ad  insolable  ia  aa  eaceaa  of  the 
nitrate  of  the  pcreocide  of  nercnry.  Sagar  of  lead  prodaoed  a  white  pm- 
«ipitete ;  chloride  of  troa  a  transparent  Jelly,  as  did  also  boraoc  Oa  boiling 
with  nitric  acid,  the  gum  was  converted  into  mucic  acid,  and  a  little  oxalic 
acid.  The  alcoholic  extract  was  carefully  distilled.  When  the  half  of  tlie 
apirit  bad  passed  over  the  contents  of  the  retort,  it  became  taibid,  aad 
deposited  an  oleaginous  substance.  The  latter  was  resoored,  aad  tlie  distil- 
lation conthined,  when  a  fresh  separation  took  place.  To  remove  the  water 
and  spirit  from  this  balsamic  substance,  it  was  plaocd  for  some  days  under  a 
glass  bell  with  chloride  of  calcium  ;  the  result  was,  a  brown  red  clear  flnid,  of 
the  consistence  of  thin  terpentine,  with  a  powerful  taste  aad  odoor  of  myrrh. 
Alcohol  redissolved  it,  forming  on  the  addition  of  water,  an  acid  solntioa. 
'Elber  dissolvcdjt  perfectly,  cold  nitric  acid  produced  a  chocolate  coloured 
aolutioB;  on  application  of  heat,  it  formed  a  porous  mass,  beconriag  ydlow 
brown;  the  acid  assumed  a  violet  colour,  which  afterwards  changed  to 
yvllow.  Acetie  acid  formed  with  it  a  violet  red  solntioa  ;  caustic  , 
produced  very  little  effect  upon  it.    The  composithm  of  this  halaaaiie 

Carbon  77.1S0...M  =  77.40 

Hydrogen 8.870...15  =    8.68 

Oxygen 14.000...  5  ss  15.92 


100.000  100.00 

To  determine  the  quantity  of  volatile  oil,  the  alcoholic  aohition  was  dis- 
tiHed  until  the  residue  became  tbi<^.  On  removing  the  ^Hrit,  a  few  grains 
of  water  were  added,  and  the  heat  was  augmeated.  A  slightly  yeUaw  oil 
passed  over  with  the  aqueous  vapour.  Tbe  addition  of  water  was  renewed, 
and  the  distillation  continued  as  long  as  traces  of  oil  coald  be  distiagaislMd 
in  the  fluid  passing  over.  Tbe  remaining  resin  became  oa  eooUng  brittle, 
clear,  and  of  a  bright  red  brown  colour,  spirit  dissolved  it  ahaoat  totdv, 
and  water  formed  with  it  a  white  turbid  acid  solution.  It  was  solidile  m 
ether.  Nitric  acid  rendered  it  first  violet,  then  brown ;  eaastic  potash  had 
"Very  little  action  upon  it.  The  distilled  mynh-oil  (myrrM)  was  of  a 
bright  yellow  colour,  viscid,  and  of  a  penetrating  odour,  and  taste  of  Myrrii. 
By  standing,  it  became  thicker  and  darker  in  colour ;  the  quantity  amouaCed 
to  2.183  per  cent,  it  was  lighter  than  water,  heavier  than  spirit ;  ether  aad 
spirit  dissolved  it  readily.  The  composition  of  si^vtM  Is  :-* 
I.  II.  Mean. 

Carbon 79.B20 80.150 79.985 «  =  80.440 

Hydrogen    ...    9.867 10.430 10.149 16)03    9.9tO 

Oxygen    10.313 9.420 9.866 2  =    9.640 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  composition  of  myrrbol  corresponds  with  that 
of  colophony  and  sylvic  acid.  The  resin  of  myrrh  was  obtained  in  a 
distsUiag  apparatus,  as  an  alcoholic  solution;  subsequently  it  was  freed  of  its 
alcohol  by  evaporation.  A  portion  of  the  oil  still  adhered  to  the  resin;  it 
was  of  a  red  brown  colour,  transparent,  brittle,  with  a  conchoidal  fracture, 
and  amounted  to  about  44.760  per  cent.  On  application  of  heat,  it  emitted 
vapour,  with  an  odour  of  myrrh,  readily  took  fire  and  burned,  leaving  but  a 
sligbt  trace  of  residue.    Its  melting  point  is  between  194®  and  203^  Fahr. 
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It  is  soluble  in  ether,  paiti«U]r  loiofale  in  ipirit.  The  solution  became  turbid 
on  adding  water,  and  did  not  redden  litmus.  With  muriatic  acid  it  gave  a 
floccutottt  tui4>fatit7,  Msd  a  cauttieaohition  of  potash  partially  diMolFOd  it  on 
boiling.  Acetic  acid  and  sulphuric  acid  yielded  a  clear  solution.  This  nisin 
18  neutral,  and  may  be  termed  mgrrkm.  Its  composition  is  :•— 
Mtetn, 

Carbon 72.'I00  S4  =  72.24 

Hydrogen.   ...     8.152  16  =s    7.92 

Oxygen    19.448 5  =  19.84 

.  A  small  qnaDtity  of  resin  was  heated  in  a  glass  tube  at  355^  Fahr.,  until 
it  ceased  to  froth.  The  flaid  which  collected  at  the  other  end  of  the  tube 
was  clear  like  water,  witli  a  powerfully  acid  odour  and  taste.  A  small 
Vaaatiiy  of  A  soft  reaiaons  substance  deposited  on  the  walls  of  the  tube. 
When  cold,  the  mass  was  dark  red  or  brown,  very  brittle,  shining,  and 
almost  tasteless  and  odourless.  Ether  and  spirit  dissolved  the  resin  completely, 
and  the  latter  solution  became  turbid  on  addition  of  water,  and  rescted  as  an 
acid.  Nitric  acid  asaumed  a  violet  hue  with  it,  but  on  heating  it  became 
yellow.  Sttlphnric  acid  gave  with  it  a  red-brown  clear  solution.  Aa  this 
acid  Mwa  is  fonsed  by  melting  myrrhin,  it  may  be  termed  m^hink  acid, 
Iteacoaapositionia 

Cavbwu....*...  75A30 75.310... 75.370 24  =:  75.222 

Hychrc«ea    ...    7.i)46 8.063 8i)05 16  =    8.250 

Oxygen    16.624 16.627 16.625 4  =  16.528 

In  thia  analysis,  we  therefore  found,  in  100  pacts  of  myrrh 

Volatile  OUf^rrAoO    «.183 

Resin  {MytrhiiC) 44.760 

Oum  (Arabin) 40.818 

Water 1.475 

Impurities. ■ 3.862 

Carbonate  of  Lime  and  Magnesia 3.650 

Gypsum  and  Qzlde  of  Iron... 

96.748. 

Myrrhol  undergoes  decomposition  on  exposure  to  the  air  merely ;  also  the 
zesiadecompoees  when  heated  alone  in  water.  The  (watery)  extract  of  myrrh, 
thereforcr  contains  probably  an  altered  resin.  Jt  is  also  probable,  that  the 
•Mmi-rssin  louad  by  Braades  and  named  by  Bonastre  mtbresm^  is  formed 
diuiDg  the  analysis  by  decomposition  of  the  myrrhin  by  the  formula  obtained^ 
«e  may  recognise  the  transition  of  the  oil  to  the  resin;  if  we  double  the 
cquivakots  we  have — 

Myrrh  ••••• Cm  Hn  O4 

Mjrrrfain    Cm  Hn  Oio 

MyrrimricAcid C4S  Hn  C^ 

The  quantity  of  oxygen  is  less  in  the  acid  tlian  in  the  neutral  resin.  The 
latter  may  contain  a  portion  of  its  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  combination 
of  water.  The  balsam  is  undoubtedly  a  mixture  of  the  oil  and  resin,  and 
forms  the  transition  from  the  former  to  the  latter. — PharmaeevHsches  Central 
Bkai,  No.  20. 
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CACHOU  AROMATISE. 

Ckichou  de  Bobgne ;  Aromatic  PastiUes  qf  Caiecku  of  Ae  liaUam. 

This  preparation,  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  Italians,  may  be  easOy 
made  according  to  the  following  formula  :— 

Take  of  Extract  of  Liquorice  and  Water,  of  each  3|  ounces 
Dissolye  by  the  heat  of  a  water-bath,  and  add 

Bengal  Catechu,  in  powder,  462  gnuns 
Gum  Arabic,  in  powder,  231  grains 
Evaporate  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract,  and  then  incorporate  the  fol- 
lowing substances,  previously  reduced  to  fine  powder  : — 

Mastic,  Cascarilla,  Charcoal,  and  Orris  root,  of  each  30  grains. 
Beduce  the  mass  to  a  proper  consistence,  remove  it  from  the  fire,  and  then 
add, 

English  Oil  of  Peppermint,  SO  drops 

Tincture  of  Ambergris  and  Tincture  of  Musk,  of  each  5  drops. 
Four  it  on  an  oiled  slab,  and  spread  it  out  by  means  of  a  roller  to  the 
thickness  of  a  sixpenny  piece.  After  it  has  cooled,  apply  some  folds  of 
blotting  paper  to  absorb  any  adhering  oil;  moisten  the  surfSaces  with  water, 
and  then  cover  it  with  sheets  of  silver  leaf.  It  must  now  be  allowed  to 
dry,  then  cut  into  very  thin  strips,  and  these  agun  divided  into  small 
pieces,  about  the  size  of  a  fenugreek  seed.  These  are  extensively  used  by 
smokers  for  masking  the  disagreeable  smell  of  the  breath.— ./biirna/  de 
Pharmacie,  

MODE  OF  PROTECTING  WORKMEN  FROM  THE  EFFECTS  OF 

LEAD. 

A  TINNED  iron  mask  is  fitted  to' the  face,  and  a  cylindrical  tube  is  attached 
to  it  opposite  to  the  nose  and  mouth  ;  in  the  interior  of  the  tube  there  is  a 
metallic  net-work,  above  which  is  a  fine  sponge  saturated  with  a  very  dilate 
solution  of  hydrosulphate  of  soda*  The  sponge  is  so  placed  as  entirely  to 
fill  the  cylinder ;  it  is  fixed  by  means  of  a  cover  also  furnished  with  a  metal- 
lic network ;  the  air  being  thus  compelled  to  traverse  a  body  saturated  with 
a  liquid,  which  decomposes  the  salts  of  lead.  All  the  lead  vapours  remain 
behind  in  the  state  of  sulphuret.  This  salt  is  slowly  and  uniformly  decom- 
posed by  the  carbonic  acid,  which  is  always  abundantly  present  in  these 
manufactories.  The  workman  thus  respires  throughout  the  day  an  extremely 
small  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  of  all  substances  neutralises 
the  effects  of  lead  most  effectually.  M.  Meillet  also  recommends  that  the 
hands  should  be  well  rubbed  with  an  ointment,  containing  thirty  grammes  of 
hydrosulphate  of  soda  to  a  pound  of  lead  ;  the  hands  then  wiped.  These 
means  have  been  tried  by  the  advice  of  M.  Meillet  in  many  shot  manufac- 
tories, and  the  results  have  been  most  satisfactory.— Gazette  MedicaU,  and 
BvJU^  de  la  SociiU  de  Medicine  de  Poitiers. 


CONFESSIONS  OF  A  DOCTRESS. 

"  At  an  inquest  held  in  Carey-street,  Lincoln's-inn-fields,  on  the  body  Oi 
Mary  Hoskins,  who  had  died  of  cancer,  the  following  evidence  was  given  by 
the  doctress  who  had  attended  the  case: ^Elizabeth  Burnett  examined— I 
live  in  Russell-court,  Drury-lane,  and  am  a  doctress  and  a  botanist  I 
attended  deceased  for  the  last  twelre  months  for  a  cancer.  I  administered 
to  her  sweet  herbs,  knotted  marjoram,  hyssop,  thyme,  sweet  marjoram, 
berbagrass,  and  things  of  that  'ere  sort.  The  Coroner — What  do  you  receire 
for  your  attendance,  my  good  woman  ?     The  Doctress^-li  depends ;  some- 
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times  sixpence,  sometimes  a  sbiiliog,  accordinr  to  circamstances.  The 
Coroner^^Thtn  you  hare  no  fixed  charge  ?  The  Poc(ref#— Sartinly,  ten- 
pence  is  my  reglars  ;  my  reglar  fee,  I  means.  The  Coroner'-l  think  yon 
sbonld  be  cautions  about  prescribing  and  demanding  a  regular  fee ;  yon  may 
run  foul  both  of  Newgate  and  the  Apothecaries'  Hall.  The  Doctreee-i 
should  not  like  to  do  that,  for  the  one  place  is  as  bad  as  t'other.  A  Juror 
—Then  you  mean  to  say  your  medicine  is  sweet  and  pleasant,  like  wine  1 
Docirees—l  do.  Sir.  Tne  Juror— Then,  my  dear,  you  shall  always  prescribe 
for  me.  One  of  the  medical  gentlemen  present  asked  what  sort  of  cancer 
was  it?  The  Doetress—lt  Trts  a  stone  cancer.  Sir.  The  Medical  Gende' 
man— You  mean  to  tell  us  you  use  nothing  from  the  chemist?  The  Docireee 
—Forbid !  I  should  use  anything  from  them  pison-shops  ;  I  nerer  uses 
DO  kind  of  medical  medicines ;  my  remedies  be  sweet  and  simple  ones.  A 
Juror — Does  your  medicine  contain  any  portion  of  Holloway's  ointment  ? 
The  2>oc<res9— No,  Sir  ;  I  gets  all  my  things  in  Clare-market,  without  the 
trouble  of  going  to  Holloway  or  Homsey  for  them.  I  repeats,  I  uses  no 
medicines  whatsomerer,  only  my  own  sweets  and  simples,  and  herbs.  A 
Juror — Madam,  will  you  oblige  us  with  your  card  ?  J%e  Doctrees — Sir,.  I 
tell  you  again,  I'm  a  doctress,  and  gire  my  patients  no  cards,  nothing  but 
sweets  and  simples.  The  jury  said  they  were  quite  satisfied,  and  recoiled  a 
verdict  of  *'  natural  death."  We  understand  that  the  doctress  is  not  a  soli- 
tary specimen  of  the  species — that  they  abound  in  the  metropolis,  and  make 
a  good  lifing  of  their  sweets  and  simples." — Globe. 


THE  POBTBAIT  OF  WILLIAM  ALLEN,  F.B.a 

The  Editor  of  this  journal  being  desirous  that  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  should  possess  a  Portrait  of  its  first  President,  prevailed  on 
him  to  sit  to  the  late  H.  P.  Briggs,  R.  A.,  who  consented  to  paint  the 
picture  at  his  own  risk,  leaving  the  Society  at  liberty  to  purchase  it 
at  any  future  time.  The  picture  was  scarcely  completed  at  the  time 
of  tJhe  decease  of  the  President,  which  was  soon  followed  hy  the 
decease  of  Mr.  Briggs.  In  the  month  of  June^  1844^  the  porUait 
was  offered  to  the  Society  at  the  price  of  120  guineas,  and  a  subscrip- 
tion was  opened ;  hut  the  numher  of  subscribers  was  so  small  that  in 
two  months  it  was  withdrawn,  and  the  subscriptions  returned  to  the 
few  who  had  paid.  The  portrait  being  under  the  control  of  the  Editor, 
as  executor  of  the  late  Mr.  Briggs,  another  efibrt  is  now  made  to 
accomplish  the  ohject  for  which  it  was  painted. 

A  line  engraving  of  the  picture  has  heen  executed  hy  Mr.  Shenton, 
and  impressions  are  offered  to  the  memhers  of  the  Society  on  the 
terms  mentioned  in  the  advertiser^ent  inserted  in  this  number.  The 
amount  received  after  the  actual  expenses  of  the  engraving  are  paid, 
will  be  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  the  picture,  and  if  there  should, 
be  any  surplus,  it  will  be  added  to  the  Benevolent  Fund. 

Subscribers  are  requested  to  forward  their  names  to  the  Editor,  or 
to  Mr.  Churchill ;  but  not  to  forward  the  amount  until  they  receive  a 
circular  stating  that  the  prints  are  ready  for  delivery,  which  cannot  be 
the  case  until  it  is  known  how  many  proofs  will  be  required. 

The  style  of  the  portrait  is  shown  in  the  frontisniece  of  this  number, 
which  is  only  a  portion  of  the  engraving  obtaineol  from  an  electrotvpe 
impression,  and  comprising  merely  the  bust,  while  the  complete 
engraving  represents  the  President  seated  at  a  table,  on  which  are 
tome  proofs  of  the  diploma  of  the  Society. 
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MODE  OF  nXlNG  PEITCIL  DRAWING&. 

We  have  received  the  following  inttruclions  on  tfaig  subject 
fVom  Mr..Chrntie,  of  Westmoreland  Piace^  City  Road: — 

Dissolve  pale  resin  in  spirit  of  wine ;  lay  the  pencil  drawing  on 
its  lace  upon  a  sheet  of  clean  paper,  and  brush  the  back  of  the 
drawing  with  the  solution.  This  penetrates  through  the  paper  in 
a  few  minuteSy  and  as  the  spirit  evaporates  the  resia  is  deposited 
a»  a  varnish  on  the  drawing.  This  has  the  advantiige  of  not 
cockling  the  paper,  which  aqueous  solutions  will  do,  and  as  the 
brush  only  passes  over  the  back  of  the  drawing,  none  of  tha 
pencil  marks  are  in  any  degree  removed.  This  process  will  not 
answer  w<th  drawings  on  card,  or  any  other  substance  too  thick 
to  be  penetrated  by  the  solution.  In  this  case,  a  weak  solution 
of  isinglass  may  be  placed  in  a  shallow  dish,  the  drawing  beio^ 
psnsed  throi^h  it  so  aa  to  wet  every  part  without  touching  it  wkfa 
a  brush. 

[We  can  recommend  tbe  abora  processes  in  the  cases  alluded  to,  aodagiee 
with  oar  Correspondent  in  thinking  that  t]ie.uBe  of  a  brush  is  objectionable. 
For  delicate  draflriogs  no  metked  is- better  than  the  one  we  have  ^alnady  men- 
tioned, of  preparing  the  paper  previously  with  a  coating  of  size  and  inverting 
it  over  ateam  when  the  drawing  is  finished,  as  well  as  during  the  process 
when  re^nisite^— Es.] 


ANNOYANCE  JURIES. 

During  the  past  month  an  annoyance  jury  called  at  the  shop  of  a 
Chemist  in  London  to  eitamine  the  weights  and  scales;  one  of  the 
gentlemen  taking  no  ajy.  weight  enquired  whether  it  was  avoirda- 
pois  weight,  and  objected  that,  it  had  not  the  Westminster  stamp. 
He  was  informed  that  it  was  Apothecaries*  weight,  used  for  pzescrip- 
tions^  and  not  for  retailing  medicines.  He  took  up  sevenl  other  Apo* 
thecaries'  weighls«  asking  the  same  question,  and  appeared  unac- 
quainted with  that  kind  of  weights.  The  jurv,  on  leaving  theshop, 
gave  strict  orders  to  have  all  the  weights  as  well  as  the  scales  carefully 
examined.  We  mention  the  circumstance  for  the  purpose  of  advising 
our  brethren  to  take  this  precaution.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  contraet 
with  a  scale-maker  for  the  examination  of  weights  and  scales  at  certain 
periods.  The  wear  and  tear  of  weights,  and  consequent  loss  of  sab- 
stance,  is  so  oonsidersble,  that  this  periodical  examination  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  ensure  accuracy,  and  the  expense  is  trifling  com* 
pared  to  the  importanceof  guarding  against  accidents,  and  avoiding  the 
exposure  of  neglect  by  the  annoyance  juries,  whose  visits  axe  at  un- 
certain paiods,  and  who  are  empowered  to  enforce  the  law,  althougk 
they  may  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  above  mentioned,  be  imperfectly 
acquainted  with. dte  subject 
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"  JuYBXifi." — ^The  nXi  named  chhride  qf  barium  in  the  London  Phanna- 
copoeia,  is  denominated  muriate  of  baryta  ^n  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia. 
The  former  name  is  generaily  adopted  by  scientific  Chemists,  the  salt  being 
considered  a  compomxd  of  barinm  and  chlorine,  and  not  of  baiyta  and 
hydxoehloffie  acid.  The  saone  q[nxuon  is  alao  gonenUy  entactaiscd  "with 
ssltrBnoe  to  its  oonititntion  when  in  soiutioB. 

M. — CampMne  spirit  is  rectified  oU  of  turpentine,  wholly  depriTod  of 
xesin.  Cauatic  potash  is  sometimes  used  in  rectifying  it  It  becomes  unfit 
for  use  after  being  long  exposed  to  the  air  from  partial  oxidation  and  forma- 
tion of  the  resin. 

S^^l*)  WhenAcidum  JBi^drocjfanieum  is  orderedin  a  prescription,  the  AM, 
Skfinejfmnit.  DSL  ef  the  Loadon  Pharmacopoaia  should  be  used*  unless 
iatnictionB  to  the  omlrazy-  be  i^n  by  tiie  preaoriber.  Anhydrous  Hydro- 
cyanic Acid  is  never  dispensed,  nor  could  it  be  kept  for  more  than  a  &w 
houiB  without  undergoing  decomposition. — (2.)  There  is  a  formula  in  the 
Edinburgh  and  in  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  for  Sympus  Tiolas. 

O.C.— We  undsntaDd  Ck»h.ii^mt,  CmtUmrt  u^omUm^  oreUTs  4910011^. 
to  mean  a  dessert  q^nfuL 

B.  B.  B. — Respecting  the  gelatinisation  of  tincture  xd  kino,  we  are  unable 
to  add  anything  to  the  information  contained  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Redwood, 
Tol.  i.,  p.  399. 

B.S.,  ld.PJ3. — For  the  mode  of  preparation  and  medicinal  properties  of 
DonoTan's  Liquor  Hydriodatis  Arsenici  et  Hydrargyri,  see  rol.  ii.,  pp.  469 
and  546. 

W.  C. — Bdellium  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  produce  of  Amyria 
commiphora.  It  is  a  gnm  resin  frequently  found  in  chests  of  m3rrrh,  and 
when  the  myrrh  is  not  carefully  sorted  it  is  probable  that  both  go  to  the  null 
together.  We  are  not  a\»are  of  anyother  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied. 
For  fuller  particulars,  see  Pereira's  EkmenU  ofMateria  Mediea,  p.  1684. 

^  "W.  B. — Dupuytren  recommended  for  promoting  the  growth  of  hair  an 
ointment  containing  tincture  of  cantharides. 

Kf^aX]^(l.)  For  the  means  of  puri^ring  nitxic  and  hydrochloric  acids* 
see  Tol.  iL,  p.  355,  and  roL  iy.,  p.  52a— (2.)  The  word  alkali  is  said 
to  be  derived  from  al  and  kali,  signifying  kali,  the  plant  from  which  it  was 
originally  prepared* — (3.)  An  Apprentice  has  to  pass  the  minor  examination 
on  becoming  an  Associate ;  see  yol.  iL,  No.  8.— (4.)  Asbestos  would  not 
answer  so  well  as  platinum  in  the  case  mentioned. 

A.P.S.— (1.)  The  thickness  of  cream  yaries  according  to  the  temperature  of 
the  milk  while  it  is  rising.  Deyonshire  cream,  which  is  as  thick  as  butter, 
is  made  at  a  temperature  of  from  90<'  to  100^,  the  pan  being  kept  oyer  a  hot 
plate,  or  slow  charcoal  fire.  We  can  give  no  informatiDn  respecting  the 
method  by  which  cream  is  made  in  London.— (2).  Selecta  h  Prescriptis. 
—(3).  Bad  ammoniac  dissolved  in  vinegar,  S  ^  3^* 

"  A  MsMBEa"  (Peterborough).— We  regret  that  we  are  imable  to  sohe 
the  difficulties  alluded  to  in  the  process  of  brewing  for  want  of  practical  ex- 
perience. 
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ing  spAxtodbeti  xo  dil,'iegaUt&9  (Sepctp^tUabBhyttit  dohslsteiifieli^aired, 
and  allowing  it  to  cool  gradually  without  stirring. 

John  Loiket,  MJ).— We  senC  an  answer  by  post  and  it  was  returned. 

"  An  ApraaNTA»  (Bxeter)/^Wv  faaVBHot  s^ce  to  gi^e  all  the  details 
required  respecting  a  Pharmaceutical  Education ;  but  adyise  our  Corres- 
pondent to  enter  as  a  practical  pupU  in  the  Laboratory  of  the  Society. 

D.— An  Ex-AfMoiate  can  be  re-^kdmitted  on  payment  of  arrears,  or  may 
be  admitted  de  novo,  on  passing  the  minor  exammation. 

J.  B.  D.-^We  are  unable  at  present  to  detail  the  provisions  which  it  may 
be  found  desirable  to  introduce  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  zi^gaUtipn 
of  Pharmacy  ;  but  no  act  of  the  kind  would  be  retrospective  in  its  operation. 

S.  R,— K.— "  A  Mbmbbr."— Q.— Ko  law  exists  to  prevent  Chemists  being 
drawn  for  the  militia*    The  subject  of  juiies  has  not  escaped  our  notice 

'*  Inquzsitob." — Gmelin's  Handlmch  der  Chemk  is  not  translated  into 
English.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  EngFish  work  which  exactly  cor- 
responds with  it.  Brande's  Maraud  of  Chtmttry  nad  GEahsm's  Ekmmm, 
are  among  the  most  complete.  Fownes's  Mdntial  is  a  very  good  one  for  its 
size,  but  is  rather  more  elementary. 

*'  JA.LAPniB."— Wehave  never  heard  that  the  College  of  PhysidsBsts 
likely  to  publish  a  Dispensatory.  We  have  ahrea^y  stated  all  that  we  know 
respecting  the  Pharmacopoeia  now  in  course  of  preparation. 

*'  Ab  Assooiatb"  wishes  us  to  vscommend  a  good  treatise  on  a  subject 
of  which  we  are  ignorant,  and  wish  to  remain  so. 

«  An  Absociate."— Pereira's  Materia  Medica,  price  £2  l0*.-<2).  It  is 
optional— (3).  It  is  a  useful  book 

T.  A.  B.*-The  question  cannot  be  sattsfacCorily  answered  "w^oul  experi- 
ment, which  our  Correspondent  should  make  for  himself.  If  any  thing  in- 
teresting should  result,  he  may  communicate  it  to  us  for  publication. 

G.  G.— (1.)  Ungnentom  Hydrargyri  Nitratis.— <2.)  A  little  book  has  re- 
cently been  published  by  Dr.  Riadore,  On  Ae  Medicinal  Dee  of  JVitroue 
Oxide  and  other  Gases :  several  works  have  appeared  on  the  Medicinal  Ap- 
plication of  Galvanism,  among  others  one  by  Bl.  Le  Beatune. 

We  have  received  anew  and  very  complete  Cafti^ice  of  Chemical  Ap» 
paratus,  jfc,  from  Mr.  Button,  of  Holbom,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Chemi- 
cal Labels  noticed  in  a  former  number. 

We  receive  regufairly  the  BriHsk  Ammean  Joumai  of  MMoaH  and  Phy- 
sical Science t  printed  at  Montreal ;  and  should  be  glad  to  send  our  journal 
in  exdiange,  if  the  Editors  would  inform  us  by  what  ehannel  to  fonrard  it 


AdvertisemenU  to  Mr.  Ciiubchill^  Princes  Street,  Soho. 
.  Instructions  from   Members  and  Associates,  respecting   the 
transmission  of  the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  17,  Bloomsbury 
Square,  before  the  20th  of  the  month. 

Other  Communications  to  The  Editor,  338,  Oxford  Street, 
before  the  20tfa  of  the  month. 
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FREE  TRADE  IN  MEDICINEa 

Thebb  are  few  topics  which  giye  rise  to  more  discussion  among 
politicians  than  the  tendency  of  restrictions,  or  what  is  termed  pro- 
tection in  commerce.  While  some  persons  contend  that  the  con- 
trc^  of  the  legislature  in  snch  matters  is  necessary  in  order  to 
preserve  a  just  eqiulibrium,  and  protect  vested  interests,  others 
asseirt  that  this  interference  cripples  individual  exertion,  checks  the 
prosperity  of  commerce  in  general,  and  thus  injures  the  public.  It 
is  not  our  intention  to  discuss  the  merits  of  this  intricate  question, 
but  we  advert  to  it  for  the  piupose  of  pointing  out  the  fallacy  of  a 
notion  which  we  have  heard  expressed ;  namely,  that  the  present 
is  an  un&vourable  time  for  attempting  to  introduce  legislation 
with  reference  to  Pharmacy,  because  the  tendency  of  the  age  is 
rather  to  remove  restrictions  than  to  interfere  with  <<  the  liberty  of 
the  subject  in  commercial  matters. 

The  sale  of  medicines  in  this  country  is  an  illustration  of  free 
trade  to  the  utmost  possible  extent,  and  the  le^lation  which  we 
advocate  consists  in  obliging  those  who  perform  this  office  to  ^fil 
certain  conditions;  consequently  such  legislation  would  in  one 
respect  interfere  with  the  unlimited  freedom  which  now  exists. 
But  the  question  is  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  free  trade  in  com 
or  other  ordinary  merchandize,  inasmuch  as  the  interference  pro- 
posed is  not  in  fact  a  restriction  on  trade,  but  a  restriction  on 
ignorance.  It  is  not  our  object  to  create  a  monopoly,  and  to  limit 
the  number  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  but  to  oblige  those  who 
embark  in  tiie  business  to  possess  the  needful  qualification.  In 
the  first  instance,  this  might  for  a  short  time  operate  as  a  check  on 
the  number  of  adventurers  in  the  field,  as  the  necessity  of  educa- 
tion would  shut  out  incompetent  persons  from  the  privilege  of 
4M>mmencing  business.     But  it  would  not  limit  the  number  of 
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competent  Chemistfi,  and  in  the  coune  of  a  few  yean  Aehoij 
would  eDJoy  a  higher  position  on  account  of  the  improyed  educa- 
tion introduced  hy  law  ;  and  tiiis  wtrald  induce  a  superior  class  of 
men  to  join  i^e  lanks,  amply  proTiding  for  all  Ae  wants  of  the  public. 
We  are  not  therefore  considering  a  £scal  or  commercial  question, 
afiectmg  the  rainenae  of  the  nation  or  iha  oonmnption  of  commo- 
dities. The  sale  of  drugs  would  be  as  free  and  unlimited  tinder 
the  new  system  as  it  is  at  present ;  but  it  would  be  in  more  ccm- 
petent  hands,  and  the  regular  Chemists  and  Dn^ggists  would  he* 
come  by  law  a  distinct  body,  instead  of  being,  as  they  now  aiok 
associated  in  the  public  mind  with  persons  possessing  no  qualifica> 
tion  except  the  coloured  show-bottles. 

The  creation  of  this  distinction  is  no  more  ihan  an  act  of 
justice  to  those  who  are  entitled  by  their  education  to  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public ;  and  tiie  existence  of  the  distiaction  would 
be  quite  as  advantageous  to  the  public  at  large  as  to  Ab  Cbenusti 
themselves. 

The  remedies  employed  for  the  relief  of  iiaeBae  ane  wBBfovM  of 
life  or  death,  according  to  the  skill  and  acooracy  with  which  dMgf 
are  administered.  It  would,  therefore,  be  an  insult  to  commoft 
sense  to  attempt  to  prove,  that  a  competent  knowledge  of  Iheir 
nature  and  properties  is  absohitely  neoassaiy  in  DbptoaeK^  of 
Medicine.  In  all  cases  in  which  life  and  health  are  conoemed, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  take  every  practicaUe  preisaii* 
tion  for  the  seeurity  of  Ae  public,  litis  duty  is  quite  M^tt^ 
portant  as  the  protection  of  commercial  interests,  with  wldcfa,  ia 
the  present  instance^  it  would  not  interfere.  As  we  observed  in 
our  last  aumher^  the  law  which  enfenees  the  eduoatieaof  Vbym- 
cians  is  nugatory  so  long  as  it  is  not  extended  equally  to  iftieee 
who  prepare  the  prescriptions ;  and  the  removal  of  this  incoa- 
aisteney  is  all  that  we  claim  on  behalf  of  <Hir  hody«  We  anfti* 
▼ertendy  iaoluded  Sui^geons  in  the  abe^e  observation  (fage  <888X 
which  is  not  strictly  correct,  as  there  is  no  Act  of  Parliament 
ffliforriag  Ahe  jpowwes  of  the  Colk^  altbongh  the  authority  of  the 
Charter,  backed  by  foUic  ofioion,  is  in  eftet  ^ 
to  an  Act. 
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The  estaUidtineiit,  bj^  Act  of  Parliament^  of  a  CoUBee  of 
Pliannacy  having  aufchoiitjto  examine  and  register  all  fatore 
Chemists  and  Draggists,  woiQd  be  the  most  simple  and  effectual 
means  of  brinring  to  completion  the  objects  for  ivhich  our  body  has 
been  striving  daring  the  last  five  years ;  and  this  oould  be  acoom^ 
plished  either  by  creating  a  new  institutian,  or  by  conferring  on 
one  already  in  existence  the  anthority  of  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

The  PHABHAOEUTiCAii  SocxETY  was  instituted  with  a  view  te 
die  ultimate  i»snh,  and  its  operations  have  been  directed  in  stick 
a  manner  as  to  prepare  onr  body  for  the  responnble  duty  of  self- 
government.  But  being  a  voluntary  association,  the  powers 
which  it  enjoys  under  its  Charter  of  Incorporation  are  much 
more  limited  than  those  of  an  Act  of  Parliament;  and  at  the 
same  time  its  fonctioiis,  although  adapted  for  a  corporate  body, 
are  in  some  respects  incompatible  with  the  enlarged  powers  be- 
l^ging  to  a  legal  enactment. 

&.wiUthexBfore  be  necessary  either  to  lestnct  the  operatkms  of 
ibe  Sodety,  in  some  xespeot^  or  to  create  a  new  College  pos^ 
sessing  the  requisite  powers* 

To  explain  the  comparative  merits  of  these  two  alternatives,  we 
need  only  advert  to  the  original  constitution  of  tiie  Society,  and 
point  out  the  land  of  mo£fioationg  which  would  be  requiied  ia 
order  to  comply  with  the  recognised  principles  upon  which  Par- 
liamentary powers  are  conferred  on  institutions  of  this  descrip- 


The  Phajucacbctigai.  SocEmr  was  instituted  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  uniting  the  Chenusts  and  Druggists  of  this  country  into 
an  ostensible  and  recognised  body — ^for  the  protection  of  their 
general  interests — ^for  me  advancement  of  the  art  and  science  of 
PlMmiaey,  and  the  creation  of  a  Benevolent  Foad.  The  first  oT 
these  objects — namely,  the  union  of  the  members  of  our  body,  is 
compatible  eitiier  with  the  privileges  of  a  Charter  or  the  powers 
of  an  Act ;  but  this  union,  which  has  been  as  extensive  as  we 
omdd  ^xpeet  under  the  vohuitary  system,  is  not  oompkte,  nor  is  it 
likdy  to  extend  to  all  the  parties  eonoemed,  luJess  sanctioned  fay 
l^slative  authority. 

The  most  effectual,  ahhough  an  indirect  method,  of  advancing 
tlie  art  and  eoieice  of  Pharmaoy  ooiuriitB  m  the  establishMent  « 
an  ezamiaatioafiw  Fhannaeetttkial  ClMuaista;  and  the  Gittrter  of  t^ 
Society  provides,  that  all  future  Chemists  who  may  join  it,  either 
as  Members  or  Associates,  diall,  prior  to  tlncr  admissiou,  pass  aa 
examination.     But  at  Uie  time  that  ^e  AiABMAcaBuncAZ.  60^ 

iathis«»nlvywhidi  was 
2c2 
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adapted  especmlly  for  the  education  of  Students  in  Phaimacj ; 
and  in  order  to  give  due  e£Pect  to  the  examination^  it  was  neoes- 
sary  to  establish  a  school  as  a  type  of  the  kind  of  institotiflii 
required  for  preparing  the  candidates  for  the  ordeal  to  which -Ahej 
must  submit.  A  school  was  therefore  founded  in  the  metropolis^ 
as  well  as  branch  schools  in  some  of  the  large  provinml  towioks^ 

In  this  respect  the  constitution  of  the  Society  is  incompajtible 
with  ihe  acknowledged  prindples  upon  which  an  Act  of  Parliament 
could  be  e^ranted,  since  it  is  both  an  educating  and  an  eammiiu^g 
body.  As  a  voluntary  Association  it  may  properly  exensfe 
these  two  functions,  both  of  which  are  in  accordance  wtdi  ite 
most  important  object — the  advancement  of  the  art  and  scienoe 
of  Pliarmacy.  The  Society  is  chiefly  supported  by  annual  cCK- 
tributionsy  no  fees  are  claimed  from  the  candidates  on  examination, 
and  the  school,  instead  of  realizing  a  profit,  does  not  pay  Ua 
expenses. 

If  an  examination  were  instituted  by  Act  of  Parliament^  fees 
would  be  required  from  the  candidates  ;  these  fees  would  constitute 
the  funds  of  the  College,  and  would  be  appropriated  to  the  dis- 
charge of  its  needful  expenditure.  In  this  case,  the  exanunatioii 
being  compulsory,  the  demand  for  Phannaceutical  education  would 
natiu'ally  give  rise  to  the  establishment  of  Schools. of  Pharmacy, 
and  the  Examining  College,  if  allowed  to  exercise  educational 
functions,  would  eujoy  a  kind  of  monopoly  in  this  respect,  as  it 
would  have  the  power  of  making  regulations  in  favour  of  its  own 
school. 

The  London  University,  in  Gower  Street^  was  originally  intended 
as  a  College  for  granting  degrees,  as  well  as  for  educational  pu> 
poses.  When  application  was  made  for  a  charter,  it  was  decided 
that  one  of  these  offices  must  be  relinquished,  and  the  founders 
accepted  a  charter  as  an  educational  bocy>  resigning  the  granting 
of  degrees  to  the  University  of  London,  which  was  createdfbr  that 
purpose,  the  name  of  the  original  University  being  changed  to 
tfniversity  College  for  the  sake  of  distinction. 

In  the  case  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  there  are  two 
modes  in  which  the  difficulty  mav  be  suimounted  without  pn^udice 
to  any  of  the  objects  enumeratea  in  our  charter  :  first,  the  Sodiety, 
becoming  a  College  of  Pharmacy  and  the  examining  body  with 
powers  to  carry  out  its  provisions  effectually,  may  abandon  the 
aohool,  leaving  the  education  to  be  conducted  oy  other  associations 
or  in  private  establishmeiriBi ;  or,  seoondly;  the  Pharmaceutic aIi 
Society  may  continue  to  be  an  educating  body,  resigning  the 
offioe  of  axamination  to  «  Ne«r  College^  .coBstiinted  on  r^resenta- 
iive  principles,  and  comprising  all  the  Chemists  alseady  in  business 
«a  its  original  membees.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  Jsttor 
(SLcrangemenc  would  be  pneferaUe^  as  the  Busietoleiiik  Fund  would 
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eontinne  to  belong  to  tlie  onginal  body,  instead  of  being  dtependent 
for  support  on  the  examination  fbes,  the  nropriety  of  which  might 
be  called  in  question.  The  school  would  also  contmue  to  be  earned 
on  under  the  ezistmg  Charter  of  Incorporation^  which  would  be  a 
decided  adrantac^ 

At  the  same  time  the  two  InsUtutions  would  be  entirely  dis- 
eonnectedy  each  performing  its  own  functions^  and  mutually  pro- 
moting the  advancement  of  the  Art  and  Science  of  Pharmacy. 
Thidplan  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  principles  adopted  by 
flie  Pliysiciand.  The  College  of  Physicians  is  an  examining  body, 
empowered  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  grant  degrees  in  medicine. 
Many  of  the  Fellows  and  Members  of  the  CoUege  are  in  their  in- 
^vkmal  capacity  connected  with  MecUcal  Schools  at  the  Hospitals, 
some  of  winch  are  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter.  Th^se  schools 
are  quite  independent  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  which  has  no 
officud  control  or  influence  over  them. 

We  are  not  prepared  at  present  to  give  a  positive  opinion  as 
to  the  course  Tniich  it  will  be  advisable  for  the  Phakmaceutical 
Socisrr  to  pursue,  as  the  subject  is  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Council,  and  must  be  farther  discussed  before  any  specific  plan 
can  be  proposed.  We  hope  to  be  able  in  our  next  number  to  give 
inore  definite  information  respecting  the  proceeding^ ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  merely  state  in  general  terms  the  leading  features  of 
the  case  for  the  consideration  of  our  "readers.  In  looking  back  at 
the  labours  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  since  its  formation, 
we  are  con&med  iti  the  belief  that  all  the  measures  adopted  have 
tended  to  promote  the  grand  object  in  view ;  namely,  the  union 
of  all  the  Chemists  of  this  country  into  a  recognised  body,  and 
the  introduction  of  an  efficient  system  of  education  and  examina- 
tion. It  would  be  easy  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  Psujia- 
mentary  Committee,  that  such  regulations  are  demanded  for  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  public,  and  that  the  Pharmacbutical 
Society,  even  as  a  voluntary  association,  has  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  desired  reform,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  for  its 
completion  nothing  is  required  but  an  Act  of  Parliament. 


THE  LEICESTERSHIRE  ASSOCIATION  OF  CHEMISTS 
AND    DRUGGISTO. 

This  Association  wa»  formed  in  November,  1845,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  a  friendly  feeling  among  the  member%  and 
eftablithing  a  ftiir  and  uniform  rate  of  charges.  We  have 
received  a  copy  of  the  regulations,  from  which  the  following  ara 
extracted,  being  the  most  important : — 
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890  UraCXflTXBSBDUB  ABBOeiATIOB  OFCHS1II8T8  ABD  BBVOCROm: 


**  Thai  a  general  meeting  of  the  memben  be  held  <riiarterlr,  for  the  ] 
poie  of  interesting  aiid  scientific  discnsBiony  and  other  matt4*ra  of  hosineas. 

"  That  a  committee  of  ten  membera  and  a  secretary  be  chosen  annually, 
fbr  the  purpose  of  transacting  the  business  of  the  Association,  fire  of  whom 
afaall  be  a  quorum. 

"  That  an  annual  subscription  of  fire  shillings  be  paid  bycfloli  mntbts 
towards  defraying  the  necessary  expenoes  ;  such  payment  to  be  made  at 
the  first  quarterly  meeting  in  each  year. 

"  That  all  subscriptions  and  fines  be  paid  to  the  secretary,  and  that  ttie 
Committee  shall  meet  in  the  first  week  in  each  month,  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
justing the  prioea,  &c. 

"  That  a  uniform  price-book  be  adopted  by  each  member,  in  which  the 
Ktail  prices  shall  be  entered  as  fixed  by  the  CcHnmittee,  which  will  be 
altered  from  time  to  time  ns  may  be  found  necessary. 

"  That  a  private  mark  be  adopted  by  the  Association,  and  all  we- 
.  scriptions  and  recipes,  whether  in  Latin  or  English,  shall,  on  being  fint 
presented  or  compounded,  have  such  mark  attached  thereto,  whieh  prifii 
shall  be  oonsidered  binding  by  all  future  compounders. 

'•  That  the  prices  fixed  by  the  Committee  shall  not  extend  to  the  whole- 
aale,  nor  to  articles  sold  to  persons  using  the  same  m  their  trade." 

A  fine  is  imposed  on  those  who  deviate  from  the  prescribed 
standard  of  prices,  and  each  member,  on  his  admission,  sig^it 
an  uudertaliing  to  abide  by  the  regulations  of  the  Association  ia 
this  respect.  In  order  to  facilitate  this  latter  object,  the  Asso^ 
ciation  has  published  a  price-book  (edited  by  Mr.  Goddard,  one 
of  the  Committee)  of  which  we  have  given  a  notice  in  this 
number. 

We  are  always  glad  to  see  a  disposition  among  our  brethrea 
to  unite  in  a  friendly  spirit,  and  by  establishing  periodical  meet- 
ings, to  discourage  the  jealousy  which  sometimes  exists  among 
followers  of  the  same  occupation.  Although  this  Association  is 
not  designated  *'  a  branch  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,'*  one 
of  its  objects  is,  as  Mr.  Goddard  informs  us,  to  promote  th9 
nafional  effort  to  unite  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  of  Great 
Britain  into  one  body.  We  hope  the  Association  will  continue 
to  thrive,  and  believe  that  so  long  as  the  present  good  feeling  pre* 
vails  among  its  members,  the  means  adopted  for  insuring  unifor- 
mity in  prices  will  be  found  advantageous.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  "cutting  system**  is  highly  injurious,  and  the  .interests 
of  the  public  are  best  secured  by  a  fair  and  uniform  charge. 
We  have  never  advocated  this  kind  of  arrangement  in  the  Phar- 
maceatical  Society,  thinking  it  more  adapted  for  local  than 
general  regulation.  Where  such  aaeasares  are  found  practicablOi 
they  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  good  effect,  but  absolute  unanimity 
ist-aeeessary  to  insure  complete>succe88. 
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TRANSACTIONS 


THE  PHAEMACEUnCAL  SOCIETY. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  LIST 

MEMBERS  AND  ASSOCIATES  OF  THE  PHARMACEU- 
TICAL SOCIETY, 

AAMITTED  SnrCE  THE  X£AB  1842. 


The  Members  distinguished  by  aa  *  were  **  Fouude?s"  of  the  Sode^, 
haying  been  Aasociates  at  its  commencement,  and  admitted  83  Membcnoi 
since  1842.  — 


LONDOV    •      • 

Bbistoi.  •    . 

Aberoavenny 

Abingdon    . 

Agra,  E  I. . 
Alford   .     . 
Alnwick 
Alton     .    . 
ashburton 


JBLONORART  MBHBBR8. 

•     G«org9  Fownes,  F.R.S. 
»     William  Htrepath^  Esq. 


Ackrill,  George,  High  Street 
♦Hurst,  Wm.  T.  H.,  Neville  Street 
'  Ballard,  Charles  -     ' 

C^9ld8mith,  John>  Market  Place  • 

Hulse,  Thomas 

Reed,  Eardley,  West  Street 
^Adiey,  Josepri,  Bondgate  Street 

Hardwicke,  Joseph,  High  Street 
•Herron,  Fred.  Wm.,  West  Street 


AsiiBT  DE  LA  ZouCH  Redfero,  John,  Market  Place 
Aylesbury  .     .     .     IHckins,  Rowland,  Kingsbury^  Street 
Aylsham     .     .     .     Bane,  TTiltiam,  Market  Place 
^jrmonds,  John,  Market  Place 
.  •GreaYes,  John,  King  Street 
.     Bally,  Edward  F.,  White  Horse  Street 
Stocken,  John,  High  Street   ■ 
Austin,  James  Battle,  Parson's  Street 
Ball,  George  Vincent,  Parson's  Street 
Molesworth,  Wiffiam  F.,  High  Street 
,     Williams,  Richard  Jones,  Waterloo  Plaee 
,     Morse,  John,  ffigh  Street 

V  Chawner,  Geonf^  Mam  Street 

Bath  .....     Edden,  John,  II,  George  Street 
Eve,  Henry,  13,  Cheap  Street 
Hay  ward,  Wm.  Griffin,  13,  Norfligate  St. 
Mackay,  John,  8,  London  Street 
Maggs,  Thomas  Charles,  Bartlett  Street 
Po<%,  i^ohBOffpenter,  8,  George  Street 


Bakewell 
Baldock 

Banbury 


Bangor  .    . 
Barnet  .     .    ' 
Babton-under 
Needwood 
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Beaconsfisjlp  • 
Bekstok       •     • 

BfiVARLfiT     «      • 

Bexlbt  Hbatu 

BiDSFORD  •  • 
BlGGLESWAPB  ■  • 
BiRKBNH&Ap     • 

BiRMlKGnAlf     • 

BlR«TAI.«      ,      • 

Blackburn 


Bloxham 
Bolton  . 
Bombay  • 
B0TE8DALB 
Bourne  . 
Bradford^  Wilxb 
Bradford,  York  < 


Brecon   -    ♦    .  , 

Brentford  .    .  , 

Bridgewatbr  .  , 

Bridlington  .  . 

Bridport    •     ,  . 

Brighton    »    .  . 


Bristol  • 


.    Qmngei^^Bdwaiid,  ffigh  Street 

•  GoodsoD,  jfDsepb,  Ashby  Road 
.  *I>yke%  Thomas,  TqU  Grayel 

•  lioej,  Jamea  Homy 
.     Fiy,  William  H. 

.     Sppng,  Thomaa  WiUadon,  High  Strvet 
.     JchnsiMi,  William,  Grange  Street 

Joaes,  James,  Argjle  Street 
.     Abbott,  J.  C,  47,  Dale  Street 

Corfield,  Charles,  11,  New  Street 

•  Winter,  Geoige 

•  Baines,  Kchwl,  King  Sforeet 
Cort,  John,  Northgnte  Street 

Graham,  Thomas  Ashooft,  Darwea  Street 
Pickup,  Thomas  Hartley,  Salford 
Slaiter,  Aj^lliam  Boooodc,  Kii^  Street 

•  Otter,.  William 

•  Green,  George 
-    Bogers,  Henry  (Life  Member) 

•  Crow^  Heoiy 
MiUs,  Robert  Mason,  Market  Place 
Marks,  George 
Cockshot<9  William,  Westgat« 

♦Cockshott,  Joseph,  Wostgate 
Hiek,  JosofA,  2,  Broadstone  Street 
Prat^  John,  Ive  Qiite 
Kobiason,  William  6.,  Tyrrell  Street 
Br^ht,  Phillip^  High  Street 
Farrant,  John  Gatdiell,  High  Street 
Smyth,  George  Frederick,  High  Street 

♦Heird,  Henry  Clement,  Fore  Street 

*Cooper,  Mark  Ward,  High  Street 
Tucker,  Charles,  South  Street 
Allen,  William,  ftjince  Albert  Street 
Heath,  George,  5,  St.  James'  Street 
Payne,  William  White,  13,  North  Street 

♦Steele,  Stephen,  St.  James*  Street 
Fendick,  Robert,  Maryleport  Street 
Freestone,  Thomas  Morris,  3,  Bedminstev 

Causeway 
NichoUs,  Wm.  Bnwks,  3,  Lower  Berkley 

Crescent 
Pe^rce,  George,  28,  Park  Street 
Schacht,  George  Fred.,  3,  R^^nt  Plaoe 
Sprackett,  George,  15,  Wine  Stmt 
T^Kn,  Joflpph,  1^'Com  Street 
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Prixbam    \ 

BaOMFTOK 

Bromyard 

BUNOAT  • 

Burley'. 
Burnley 


BURSLEM       .     .     • 
Bury 

BVRT  St.  EbMUNl^S 

Caervarvoh  •  . 

Gallington  •  . 

Calke     •    •  •  • 

Cambridge  .  •  . 

Canterbury  .  . 

Carmarthen    .    • 

Chelmsford    .    • 

Cheltenham    , 


CHEftHVNt    • 

Chester 


Chipping  Norton 

CniPPlNO  OilGAR  • 

CuristchurCu 
Church  .    . 
Cirencester 
Clapton 
Coogesuall 

Collumptoh 

CoTTtNOHAM 

Crediton    • 
Crews     •    . 


'Caifme^  Robert  ¥^IIiamy  Be«c!r 
Cayme,  W.  a,  Bea(ch 
Deaili,  John  WilHam,  High  Street 
I%|]]pbtt,  John,  MRxiiet  Plaee 
Owlesy  James 

Holden,  Jltmes,  EL^  Tree  Place 
CowgiU,  Brian,  Manchester  B6ad 
Bosser,  Walter,  St;  James'  Street 
Smallpage,  Isaiah,  St.  James*  Street 
Thomas  Richard,  Market  Street 
Blackfid^w,  Thoma^  St.  John's  Square 
Gdod'win,  Owen,  Waterloo  Road 
Howarth^  James,  Fleet  Street 
Moor,  Joseph,  Abbeygate  Street' 
Mann,  John  Yinceni^  Abbeygate  Street 

♦Owen,  GriMth,  High  Street 
Homabrook,  Richard,  Fore  Street 
Cole,  Charles  Edward,  High  Street 
Deck,  Isaiah,  King*s  Paraae 

*Cowe]l,  Mlas,  St  George's  Street 
Wilson,  Joseph,  8,  High  Street 
Smith,  John,  57,  King  Street 
Williams,  John  Edward 
Moxbn,  James,  High  Street 
Reeve,  William,  iSgh  Street 
Hammond,  William,  Bath  Street 

'^Malpas,  Francis,  6,  Promenade  Villas 
Shrimpton,  Charles,  337,  High  Street 
Ashby,  Charles  E.,  Turner's  Hill 
Baker,  James  Barry,  Eastgate  Street 
Bowers  Henry,  R.,  Eastgate  Street 
Broady,  Thomas,  188,  Bridge  Street 

♦HiKins,  WilKam,  142,  Upper  Bridge  St. 
Wtflmms,  Joseph,  t'oregate  Street 
Beesley,  Thomas,  Market  Place 
Stevens,  Alfred,  Roden  House 
Jenkins,  Henry  Maine,  Bridge  Street 
Sefton,  Abraham,  Henry  Street 
Knight.  Alfred 

Thompson,  Henry  A.,  2,  Belle  Vue  Terrace 
Oliver,   William  Lemon  {Life  Member), 
Church  Street 

*Manley,  Henry,  Fore  Street 
Lister,  George,  Had  Gate 
BeBiAe,  Wyiiam,  High  Street 
Thbmaa  Edward  G^ige 
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CaCKFIBLD    •      » 

Darlington     • 
Dbmeraea  •    • 


Deptford 


Derby    .    . 

DOYHR      .      . 
DOWNTON      . 

Driffield  . 
Dudley  .    • 


DuNFEEMUn 

DcJRHAJf*  • 

Eccles    .  . 

EOHAM     •  • 

Enfield.  • 

Epsom      •  • 
Evesham 

EXXTEE    • 


Faksnham  . 

FoLKESTOinS 
FULHAM   .      . 

Gloucsstsb 


Granthajc  •    •     . 
Geayesshd  •     •    • 

Greenwich  •    • 
Guernsey    •    .     • 

HikMMBESMITX .      • 

Hampstbad  .    •    . 

Hartley  Bow  .    • 
Hayam  .    .    •■♦  . 

HAYSRVaB9W»IT   « 


KewiDgtoD,  HeMcy  Plaisted,  ChunhSlMel 
Abbotty  John  Thomas 
Driver,  Oii6ta¥e  Theodore 
Kfw>wles»  RiduuNl  Johsr 
McAra»  Jiames 

Stewart,  F.  H.  (Life  Member) 
Lookjer,  George,  Flagon  Row 
Strong,  y^liam  Frederick,  High  Stieet 
Summers,  Samuel,  High  Street 
Hassall,  John  Thomas,  4,  Victoria  Street 
Foster,  Robert,  Castle  Street 
Sells»  Robert,  King  Street 
Clare«  Richard  Tindal 
Knowsle)r,  Robert^  Exchange  Street 
Clark^  Charles  Fnmcis  Geo.,  Queen  Street 
Dennison,  Matthew,  High  Street 
Btowuy  Willia»»  6^  South  Chapel  Stmt 
Jerrems,  John,  2,  South  Street 
RrowB,  John,  Chureh  Street 
ITightingale,  Heniy  Lewis,  High  Street 
HcLeod,  Alexander,  Silver  Street 
Keeling,  Geovge  RatcMe,  High  Street 
Kinsey,  WiHiam  Srikirk,  Bridge  Street 
Cole,  William,  H.,  Waterbeer  Street 
Hodgson,  Richard,  97,  Fore  Street 
Husband,  Matthew,  Waterbeer  Street 
Wheaton,  Fi^deridt,  North  Street 
Notcutt,  William  L.,  Oak  Street 
Davies,  John  OliY^v  EBgh  Street 
Main,  William 

Vincent^  Philip  d^  Frederick  Place 
Baines^  John,  Nodblk  Street 
Matdiews,  Edwin  Richard,  Lower  Norih- 

gate  Street 
Ayery,  Robert^  High  Street 
Holmes,  Thomas,  83,  High  Street 
Spenoer,  Charles,  21,  Hi^h  Street 
Medwin,  Aaron,  3,  Bladdieath  Rood 
Gale,  Sanmel,  St.  Sampson's 
Wheeler,  Robert^  120,  High  Street 
Gitsham,  William)  King  Street 
Watts,  William,  High  Street 
WiUiogv  Qeoi^  Fi  B.,  EastlStreet 
Mewmam  Thmna^ 
White,  George,  West  Street 
AMttdinH  Deiei  Aice,  Bridge  Street 
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Hblbv&b     .     • 
HEBnoft     •    • 


Hetwood     •    . 


holmtirth  .  * 
Holywell  .  . 
horvcastlb 

HoRSIlAlf  •  < 
HUDDERSFIELD 


Hull. 


HONSLET .      • 

Ipswich  •     • 

Kekdal .    . 
Kenilwortb 
Kidderminster 
Lancaster  . 

Launceston, 
Leamington 


Leeds. 


Leek  •    • 
Leicester 


Leigh 
Lewes. 


Lincoln  • 
Lichfield 


Gny*  Ouy,  CointtM  HeII 
Gbode,  Thomas^  High  Town 
HuglMs^  William  Parbunr 
l^Jikatf,  Waiter,  Wye  Bridge  Street 
Bamfi»d»  Edmimdy  Market  Place 
Jamemmy  Joaeph,  Bridge  Street 
Sagar,  Ste^n  Carr,  Market  Place 
Dyson,  Thomas,  Beeley*8  Buildings 

.  Jones^  John,  High  Street « 
Elsey,  John,  Market  Place 
Neeves,  Benjamin 
England,  William  Paul  {Life  Member), 

Marioet  Place 
Gron^ton,  Jonathan,  C,  5,  Irospect  Street 
Foster,  James  Fawcett^  Qioaen  Street 
Healey,  Samuel  George,  18,  Lowgato 
Uoyd,  James  Sidden,  61,  WhiteAiar  Gate 

•ilsinhardt,  Johaan,  C,  22,  Maiket  Haoe 
SimfMCHi,  John,  Whitefriair  Gate 
Wallis»  Ebeneier,  Myton  Gate 
Williamson,  James,  Chapel  Street 
Hayward,  Edward^  Brooik  Street 
WiggiD,  John^  St.  Matthew  Street 
Severs,  Joseph,  Stricklandgate 

*Lowe,  Edwurd,  High  Stieet 
Hodgkinson,  William,  Vicar  Street 
Jaekwm*  E^nnd,  20,  Upper  King  Street 
Rosi^  Stephen,  Cheapside 
Spetftigue,  William,  Southgate  Street 
Deck,  Isaiah,  6,  Victoria  Tencaoe 
Jones,  Samuel  Urwidk 
Powell,  Thomas  William,  Wellington  Street 
Mftegowan,  John  Tinker,  141,  Woodhouse 

Lane 
Pieklbrd,  Edwin,  Market  Place 
Clark,  John  Wehster,  Gtanhr  Street 
Palmer,  Thomas  William,  Ibrket  Street 
Skde^  Daniel  Davis,  East  Gates 
Teear,  George,  Humherstone  Gate 
Woodward,  Thomas,  HaymarkA 
Pogmore,  John 

Martin,  Silas  John,  16,  ]%h  Straet 
Marlstt^  Thomas,  16,  High  Street 
GoUna,  Chaiies  Franeia,  HIgibStMet 
TbmliMm,  Charles  K^  tt3»  Hi^  StaMi 
HMttagy  B0tet»  Tamwastkr 
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Liverpool  :    • 


Ltmb  Regis 


iCElfBEES. 

AaSehoH  JbrOaxL  69,  Bvroa  Stmt 

Boweri,  ThoiQfl8/16«  jM^m«^  Street 

Broome  Hobert  ^ 

Clewoi^  Jfti0e8|  Ansook  Street 

Higrais,  Chariei 

JarSne,  Edward,  36^  Orfprd  Street 

Yenables,  Joseph  H.,  Brownlovr  £GQ  , 

Watta,  Edward 

Marder,  James  Wood 


LONDON. 


Allen,  Arthur  •  •  • 
Allen,  Greorfife  •  .  • 
Ambrose,  Tnomaa  •  . 
Badcock,  John  .  •  • 
Ball,  Thomas  Mugliston 
'Barclay  John.  •  •  • 
Barklej,  Thomas  •  • 
Bastic]^  William  •  .  . 
Bellingham,  Robert  •  • 
«Blake,  Charles  Titcomb 
Boys,  George  *  •  .  • 
Bryant,  Jomi  *  .  •  . 
^Bryant,  John.  •  •  , 
Bnraen,  Edward  •  •  . 
Bomidge,  Edwin  .  •  • 
Came^  Charles  •  •  . 
Carrick,  James  .  •  * 
Clarke,  Benjamin  .  • 
Coward,  George  William 
'Collins,  John  Richard  . 
*CrackneU,  Charlea  •  • 
Cripps,  James  .  •  • 
Cross,  Heary  «... 
Dayies,  Heniy  Edward  • 
Delatouche,  WiUiam 
Drage,  Charles  ,  •  « 
Eade,  George  .  .  • 
Floar,  John  .  *  .  * 
Freeman,  Robert  {Life} 
Member)  .  .  ♦  .j 
Garden,  Felix  R.,  .  . 
Garrard,  Arnold  Finohett 
Gin,  George  Wadman  • 
*6itmnds,  David  •    •     • 


22,  Holies  Street,  Cayeodbh  Sqnace 

7,  Cowpor  Street 

Bethnal  Green 

Holloway  Road 

27,  St.  George's  Road 

55y  Fore  Street 

15,  little  Tower  Street 

2,  Brook  Street 

Strand 

Piccadilly 

2,  Bamsbu]^  -Street 

Siayage  Gardens,  Tower  Hill 

82,  Upper  Belgrave  PkMe 

38»  Duke  Street 

119,  Albany  Street 
Caledonian  Road 
Duke  Street 

Hare  Street,  Hackney 
10,  Norfolk  Street 

120,  Crawford  Stteet 
106,  Edgware  Road 
154,  Sloane  Street 
36,  Horseferry  Road. 
43,  Wood  Street 
147,  Strand 

30,  Dttke  Street 
39,  Goswell  Street 
27,  Bishopsgato  Street 

38,  High  Street,  Kensington 

372,  Oxford  Street 
Holloway  Road 
25,  Prinoes  Street 
49,  Threadneedle  Street 
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S£t  &.\:    j  ^^  Kgh  H^boru 

Halidirit^,  Wafiam  Robert     37,,tWenIiali  Street 

Hemmingway,  ^^dejt  1  p^^^nuui  Steel 

Hemmingway,  Walter   .  J  '^'''™~*  •=«"«• 

Hooper,  Thomas  Woodjatt  5,  Bathurst  Street 

Jeynesy  George  TViiliai^     42,  Princess  Street,  Edgware  Road 

'--"  »«^"*—  Charitig  Croaa 

29,  fiaymarkat 
49,  PHnces  Street,  Leicester 
104,  Strand 
68,  Fleet  Street 
42,  Whitechapel  Road 
2,  Ranelagh  Terrace,  Pimlico 
68,  Fleet  Street 
16,  Crovn  Street,  Walworth 
15,  Cheytie  Walk,  Chelsea 


Jones,  William 
*Kennett,  George  Bagot 
Lamacroft,  Wilham  .  . 
*Linder,  Charles  .  •  • 
Lloyd,  Arthur  •  •  . 
McLacklan,  James  •  • 
Massav  William  .  .  • 
Mawby,  William  .  . 
Metcalfe,  Tristram  W.  . 
*MiiQer,  Charles  Bayfield 


Morison,  Alexander  Waiighl,  Walton  Place,  Bromp^a 
Moreton^  George       ... 
Mowhray,  George  N.     .     36,  F^temoster  Row 
Orrid^,  Rohert  ...     22,  Ludgate  Hill 
^Pattison, Thomas  S^timus  29,  Lloyd's  Sq[uare 
Peppin,  Sydenham  H.    .     25,  Ptinces  Street 


Member) 
Pinder,  Edward  .  .  . 
Plummer,  George  •  . 
Potts,  John  .  •  •  . 
Pratt,  £dward  •     • 

Richardson,  George  .  • 
Richardson,  Frederick  A. 
Roach,  Pope  .... 
Sandford,  George  Webb 
Sandford,  Richard  .  . 
Sharpe,  George  Young  . 
Sharpe,  Marmaduke  L.  • 
'Shirley,  John  Geoige  • 
Solly,  Stephen  Francis  • 
Swanwick,  Francis  .  . 
Waller,  Ajihur  .  .  '. 
Walker,  Edwaid  GltetOn 
Ward,  Francis  •  ;  .  , 
Warin,  James 


Camden  Town 

High  Street,  Peckham 

55,  South  Audley  Street 

25,  Coventry  Street 

12,  Morland  Place,  Netting  HiU 

76,  Earl  Street,  Lisson  Grove 

210,  High  Street,  Southwaxk 

47,  Pkxadilly 

17,  White  Horse  Lane,  Stepx^y  • 

IsHngton  Green 

10,  Mount  Row^  Livexpool  Road 

97,  High  Street  Marylebone 

8,  St.  George's  Circus 

9,  Commercial  Place,  North  Bnxtoa 
1,  Bedford  Street 

42,  IbthiQ  Street 
14,  QrofTien^r  Street,  West 
41,  Blackmdbr  Street  . 
66,'  Fore  Street 


Warner,  Charles  Haath: 

Wayling,  George  Cha^n  '  80^,  Albany  Street 

Whiflfin,  Henry    ...     80,  Albany  Street 
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li^llmott^  WilUam    .     . 
'Winstaoleyy  Henry  Geo. 


SZ,  High  Street,  SovAmak 
7,  Poiiltry 


Macclesfield 


Maidenhead 

Maidstone  . 

Manchebtbe 


Mansfield  •    •    • 

Margate      .     .     . 
Market  Harbko' 
Market  Rasen 
Masiiam  •     .     .     . 
Melton  Mowbray 
Middleton,    Lan- 
caster    .     .     . 
Middleton,     in 
Teesdale  .     •     « 

MiDSOMER  No&TON 
MoDBUIlY       .       .      • 

Montgomery    •    • 

Montreal,  N.  A.  . 
MoriceTowk  .  . 
mortlakb  .  .  . 
Naples    •    •     *     . 


Kitchen,  John,  Park  Gnen 
Smallwood,  John,  W^  MiH  StMt 
Wright,  George  Warren,  Oustergate 
^Walker,  Robert,  High  Street 
Pardon,  Thomas,  Stone  Street 
Taybr,  Clement,  Gabriel  Hill 
Banester,  WUKarn,  T.,  1,  Angel  Stnei 
Howorth,  James,  2,  Bridge  Street 
Phillips,  Robert 
Reddish,  John 

Talbot,  John  Hind,  Ancoat's  Street 
White,  John  Haines,  ill,  Oxford  Street 
Wykle,  James,  105,  Stretfocd  New  Road 
Wylde,  John,  64,  Brook  Street 
Sargent,  William,  Market  Place 
Gaskell,  WiUiam,  16,  Hi^  Street 
Meadows,  John,  Victoria  rlaoe 
Brett,  Samuel  Fisher,  Queen  Street 
Kendall,  George,  Silver  Street 
Wright,  Charles,  Com  HiiL 

>  Bbgfaes,  John,  Market  Place 

>  Marsden,  Joseph 


Dudden,  Richard  Mogg 
Comish,  WHliam,  Church  Street 
Owen,  David,  Broad  Street 
Befzford,  Richard  W. 
*Singleton,  John,  Morice  Place 
Morse,  George  {Life  Member) 
Kernot,  Joseph,  Strada,  San  Carlos 
Kemot,  Septimus,  Stradn,  San  Carloe 
French,  Paul  Evans,  New  Street 
Harvey,  John,  Stodmam  Street 
Sainsbury,  John,  Market  Plioe 

>  ^Cartwright,  William,  Iron  Market 

*Heathoote,  Thomas  Sari,  Red  Lion  Sfoare 
Turner,  Thomas,  40,  H^h  Street 
Nkvcastl£-om-Ttk£  Fawce^  Benjamin,  91,  Pilgrim  Street 
Lee,  Matthew,  Mosley  Street 
Maling,  William,  4B»  Grej  Street 
Bussey,  Henxy,  57,  Groat  Mvint 


Neath  .  ,  .  . 
Newark.  .  .  • 
Newbury  .  .  • 
Newcastle-UN  deh- 
Lyme     .     .     • 
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New  Ferry     .  . 

Newport,  I.  W.  . 

northamptok  .  . 

Norwich     .    *  , 


NomvoHAM 


Odihah  • 
Oldhav  . 


Oswestry  .  . 
Otley  .  .  • 
OxFoaii  .     •    . 

Padstow      •    • 

PAIOWTiUr     «      . 

Peel  .  .  ;  • 
Penritb  .  . 
Pekzavce  •  . 
Peterborotjgh 
Plymouth   .    . 


pontefract      .  . 

Portsea  .    .     .  . 

Preston  .    .     .  . 

Ramsoate    .     .  , 

Reading     •    •  , 

Rettord  •     •     •  . 
RicnMOND.  York. 

Rio  be  Jattxird  . 

Rochdale    •    • 


Trumper,  Riehftrd 

Morris,  Mmjirard,  fit.  James*  Sqtocre 

Pittis,  Samuel 

WeHs,  Edward  George,  St.  James'  Street 

Atterbur^,  Richard,  Regent  Square 

Wagstall,   John   Henry    {Life    Member) 

&eef  Street 
Cooke,  William,  Saint  Giles 
*Fitoh,  Robert,  Market  Place 
Harper,  George,  Bank  Plain 
Honnail),  Charles,  London  Street 
fiowkins,  Lionel,  Saint  Au^dne's 
^mith,  Richard  Buck,  Magdalen  Street 
Goodjer,  Frederick  R.,  High  Street 
Parr,  Samuel^  Market  Place 
Wood,  James,  Clumber  Street 
Homsbj,  John  Harwood,  High  Street 
Brelsfonl,  Mark,  Greenacre's  Moor 
Buckl^,  Daniel,  George  Street 
Holt,  John 

£Tans,  Richard,  The  Cross 
Thompson,  Edward,  Market  Place 
fiodgkinfon,  Henry 
Kant,  Edward,  (Ham  Market 
Bryant,  James  Henry,  Duke  Street 
Camell,  Henry  Driver,  Fore  Street 
Carran,  Tho.  (Life  Member)  Market  Place 
Kirkbride,  William,  Great  Dockway 
Cornish,  Henry  Roberts,  Green  Market 
Whitwell,  John,  Long  Causeway 
Ball,  Robert  Hawker,  Union  Road 
Rowe,  John,  32,  Tavistock  Street 
Amall,  Thoma^,  Market  Place 
Tinker,  Charges  James,  Market  Place 
Dale,  William  James,  50,  Queen  Street 
Phillips,  William,  Bonfire  Comer 
Sharpies,  George,  7,  Fishergate 
Morton,  Henry,  12,  Harbour  Street 
Mller,  Robert  P.,  51,  Market  Plaee 
Shipley,  John  Jenkins 
Welberr^,  George,  Church  Gate 
Ward,  James,  Market  Plaee 
Sanford,  John  Robert  {Life  Member) 

Rua  do  Hospicio 
♦Mckin,  Jos.  Pearson,  Yorkshbe  Street 
Holdffwordiy  George 
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ROMSET    . 
RUKC0III|    . 
RUTUIN    . 

RrDE  •    • 
Salford 
Sau$di^y. 
suaftesbury 
Sheffield  . 


Sii  ERSTON  Mag  n a 

SfllSLDS,  NORTJI 
SUIELCS,  SOVTI^ 

SlIREWSBURT  , 
SlDUOUTil  ..  , 
SlTTINOBOUaV-E 

Slouou  .  .  '  . 
Snaitii    ...     «    , 

SoUTIIAMPtOK  J 


South  Moltok 
Spalding    ,     . 
Staines  .     .     . 
St.  Alban's 
St.  Austell     . 

St.    JotiN*s,    New 

Brunswick 
Stockport  .  ' 

Stoneiiouse 

Stourbridge 

Sunderland 

swaffham   . 

Swansea 

Sydney  •    . 

Taunton 


•  Jones,  J0I19 

•  .  Prescott,  John^  Church  Street 

,     Cotton^  Thomas  Ciywd  Street 

J    Elfis,  An<irf  w,  73^  Union  Street 

.     Hall,  Josepb,  24,  Regent  Road 

•^  Whitloek,  Edwin^  ^Market  Flaoe 

^     Robertsi  Geo.  M^Ubews,  Market  Pfaoq   i 

•  .  Cockayni^,  Henr^'.22,  Angel  Street,    '   j 

JenniiygSvJohn  j&.H.,  60,  Faigate 

]joftliouse,.Tlioma9,  Snig  Hill 
f  ^  Maleham,  Henty^^est  Bar 
,  \  Rpper^  yrmtam  Qieaves,  Broad^St.  ?aik; 

S€^weU|  Jfa^es,  T^^^roomhall  Street 

S^well^  James  Ct^  7/5,  BroQmbaU  ^trefrt 
- '  ^ijgbt,  Jo|>h  Jam^s,  15,  Fargaie 

Richards,,  Maitin  .T 
.  ,  .Ramsajf  Charles,  ri,  Linskin  street 
«     Tully,  Jaiiies  £me^,  10,  Einy  Street 
^    Walker,  Jiohn  Robbson,  Hirill  Street 
.     Whitney,  George,  High  Street 
.     Atkinson,  John,  High  Street 
.  ♦I'adraan,  Peter  L.;  Hi^h  Street 

•  Gri^th,  Richard^  BucUngham  Palace 
,     Coghlan,  Wiiliam^Market  Place 

.     Barraud,  Charles  jb.,  17,  Ahoye  Bar 
Beedle,  lliomas  G.,  16,  Hamiltoi;!  TeirafOe 
Payis^  Thomas,  Bernard  Street    . 
I>awmap,  George,  160,  High  Street 
♦Randall,  Waiiam  B.,  146,  High  Street 

•  Attwater,  Alexander  H.,  The  Square 
.     Millns,  Francis,  Marketplace 
.     Baker^  George,  High  Street 
.     Page,  John,  ffigh  Street  . 
.     Geldard,  John,  Church  Street 

Hem,  William  H.,  South  Street 

S  Sharpe,  John  Gilmore 

fiaylev,  Francis  J. 
Woolfey,  Daniel,  16,  Millgate 
Hambly,  George,  79,  Union  Street 
Morris,  Alfred  P.,  High  Street 
Young,  John,  High  Street 
Rogers,  Edmund  D.,  Market  Place 

,     Brend,  Thoipas,  High  Street 

,  *Fiacham,  Henry  S. 
•Hammet,  John,  St.  James'  Street 
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Tavistock    . 
Teionmouth 

Tekburt 

TllAXTED 

Tick  HILL 
Tipton  • 
Tooting  . 
Torquay 


Trowbridge    .  . 

TirNBRlbGE        .  , 

Tunstall    .     .  « 

Twickenham   .  < 

Ventnor     .     •  , 
Upton'-on-Severn 

Wakevield      ,  . 

Walsall      .     . 

Wandsworth   .  , 

Wantage    .     .  * 

Warwam   .  ,  .  . 

Warminster   .  , 
Warwick    .     . 

Watchet     •     .  . 

Welshpool  .     •  . 
West  Malling 


♦Perry,  Solomon,  Back  Street 
Cornelius,  Richarcl  B.,  Regent  Place 
laddoTi,  George,  Wellington  Row 
Slade,  Robert,  Teme  Street 
Haslam,  Simeon,  Town  Street 
Crowther,  Thomas,  North  Gate  Street 
Williams,  John,  New  Road 

.Medcalf,  Ebenezer^  Hi^h  Street 
Gljnn,  William,  Madeira  Place 

♦Lodge,  Thomas,  28,  Higher  Union  Street 
Weeks,  Caleb,  Lower  Imion  Street 
Mackneil,  John,  Fore  Street 
Yomig,  ITriah,  Market  Place 
Wibmer,  Lewis,  M.,  High  Street 
Edge,  William  W.,  mgh  Street 
Parrott,  Augustus  F.,  Church  Street 
Hawkins,  Richard,  High  Street 
Cooper,  William  E.,  High  Street 
Coates,  William,  West  Gate 
Hick,  Matthew  B.,  West  Gate 
Ma'ton,  Georgius  F.,  High  Street 
Brooks,  Charles,  1,  Soum  ViHe 
Nind,  George,  High  Street 
Whitebom,  TTiomas,  Market  Place 
Leggett,  John  T.,  South  Street 
Taylor,  William  tt,  Market  Place 
Hopkins,  Thomas,  Old  Square 
Williams,  John  W.   . 

♦Jones,  OUver  E.,  Broad  Street 
Stedman,  Richard  B.,  High  Street 


WESTON-suPER-MAREGriffiths,  Charles,  Sea  View  House 


Weymouth 


Whittlesea 

Willenhall 

Wincanton 

Winchester 

Windsor     . 

woodbridoe 

Woolwich  . 

Worcester  . 

Workington 
Wycombe    • 

VOL.  V. 


Barling,  Thomas,  Thomas  East 

East,  George,  St.  Mary's  Street 

Groves,  Ridiard 

Sanderson,  Edward,  Old  Whittlesea  Street 
^Biddle,  Henrj,  Charcli  Street 

Phillips,  Thomas,  Chtirch  Street 

Brownjohn,  William  H.,  Northgate  Terrace 

Weller,  George,  50,  High  Street 

Sterry,  Henry  W.,  Thoroughfare 
^Fairbank,  James  H.,  23,  Higb  Street 
*Green,  Robert,  Richard  Street 

Musson,  Telemachus,  G.,  Cottage  Gate 
♦Plery,  Henry  F.,  51,  Sidbury  Street 

Kitcbm,  John,  Wilson  Street 

Lansdale,  Ralph,  Queen  Street 
2d 
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AJUK^tStikffBS* 


Wtmondham 

YARMOUTa    . 


York 


SkottUkig,  William^  Biarket  Place 
Goddard,  Henty  E.,  Church  Phiin 
Shing^  George  S.,  Gold  Street 
Elvers,  Robert,  Nordi  Qoay 
•Cooper,  Tlioinas,  Wahngate 
DaTUon^  Balph,  Stonegate 
Glaisbj,  John,  18,  Church  Street 
Hiirwor4:fa,Thoinafl  B.,  69,  Wahngate 
Tate,  John,  Fossrate 
White,  Wafiam,  Low  Onsegate 


WAJO&  EXAMINATIONS.* 

Chatham 

Brighton 

338»  Oxford  Street 

Bkbenfaead 

FaJbenham 

Canden  Town 

Hoaitootf 


fFrench,  Joseph  B.  .  . 
fHall,  John  Bichards.  • 
fHuggins,  George  Tbos. 

Johnson,  William      •     . 
fPaul,   Benjamin  Horatio 

Pinder,  Edward  .     •     « 
fRogera,  John  Robinson . 

Schacht,  Geoxge  Fredenck  Clifton 
f  Sparks,  John  •     .     •     .     19,  Southampton  Row 

Smyth,  George  Frederick  Brentferd      . 
fTeasdale,  Thomas  Booner    338,  Oxford  Straet 


ASSOOEATBA 

AJ>UMJVES>  ON  r ASSOrO  TME  KDTOft  KtkMtuMtioar. 

Allchin,  Alfred 


Boulter,  George     .     . 
Bristow,  Robort  A.     . 
Bancroft,  John  Jones 
Doughty,  Thomaa 
Gait,  Edwin      .     •     . 
Gibbs,  Paul  Taylor 


West  MalHng 

29,  Ilaymarket 

177,  Regent  Street 

Mold 

HoUoway 

Portsmouth 

198^  OsLibrd  Street 


Hall,  John Mitchell  Dean 


Homing,  Robert 
Huggins,  George  Tl&oiiias 
Humphrem  Henry  •  • 
Johnson,  William 
Johnson,  William 


Margate 

898,  Oxiford  Street 

2,  Queen's  Row,  Pindico 

85,  Blackmail  Street 

86,  New  Bond  Street 
Lamplough,  Henry  Thomas  4^  William  Street,  Kniglitsbridg« 
Langdon,  William      •     .     Bampton,  Devon 

Langford,  John      .     .     .     47,  Cheapside 

McOwan,  John  Townsend    10,  St.  Geoi^'s  Place,  Liverpool  Road 


*  Those  madosd  thus  t  are  not 
aion  without  further  Examination. 


bat  are  eliflUdeklbr. 
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MeneUy  Jamfli  •  •  . 
Nutter^  John  •  •  .  • 
Peane^  Ebeneiser  .  .  • 
PoctQTy  William  Sostoa  . 
Bead,  Robert  .... 
Bedford,  Jaieph  •  ,  . 
BichardflODy  £iward  .  • . 
lUchardflon,  Janoea  .  . 
Shrabsole,  George  WiOiani 
Stutchbuiy,  JoiWL  •,  . 
Suggate,  HenrjT  £•  .  • 
Sumpter,  WiUiam  .  . 
Ta7U>r,  Richard  •  .  . 
Teasdale,  Thomaa  Bower 
Thompsoiit  Biebaxd  •  . 
Wakefield,  Hemy  •  . 
Whitfield,  John  .  .  . 
Whitney,  George  .  •  . 
WiUdnsoB,  Wil&m  .  . 
WodUej,  George  •  .  • 
Wyatt,Al£nd.     .    .    . 


aaa,  CMnd  Street 
Pr»toa 
SherbonM. 

27,  Cole  V  Tenace,  Mngtoo 
Deriav 
WindBor 

53,  Dayiee  Street,  Betkeley  Square 
6,  Mo«nt  Street,  Grosrenor  Squaie 
60^  Geovge  Steeet,  Portnom  s4iiaKe 
7,Bowhry 

20,  Bath  Street,  City  Boad 
Pembroke  Dock,  South  Wales 
69,  Lower  Marsh,  Lambeth 
3M^  Oxford  Street 
3;  Broad  Street,  Bloomsbmy 
2Z;  Gieat  George  Street 

W I     I  I  1^  1 1 

Shrewnbitfy 

S7,  Berners  Street 

MiadMoae 

51,  Pkrk  Street,  Grosremoft  Square 


AP] 

Ai>]Rm»<»r  PAoncMo  ttat  clamical  ^XMMxstrnxm, 


Ainley,  Midiael     •     . 
Allison,  Jam«i  WiUiam 
Azmistead,  Amoe  •     • 
Ash,  Samuel  Ley  •     • 
Anhn,  Thesnaa     •    • 
Aaton,  Thomaf      •    • 
Baker,  William  S«      . 
Baricer,  Jowph.     .     . 
BMker,  T^Uiam    •    •. 
Baeoombe,  John  B« 
Baxter,  Sanradl  T.      • 
Beach,  William  R.     .. 
Betts,  Geoige  William 
Bird,  Augnatof .     •     • 
Blackett,  ThoauM  O.  * 
Blain,  WilKam  •    .    . 
Blaxall,  Arthur  S.  •     • 
Blandford,  Margao,  C. 
Bloom,  Fazia.H.,  •    » 
Bloy,  Henry     .    •    • 
B^Hxaey  Chatka   «    « 


Mr.  Biridi « 

Mr*  Dedbhon  • 

Mr.  Wilaon    •  • 

Mr  Loye  •    .  • 

Mr.  Stvart     .  . 

Mr.  Fovrice     .  • 

Mr.  Baker.    .  . 

Mr.  An^ny.  • 

Mr»  Hbdggoa.  . 
Mr.  Shun.-    • 

Mr.  Baxter    .  . 

Baoaeott  &  Co.  , 

Mr.MUns     •  . 

Mr.  Walts     .  • 

Cunie  &  Ca- .  . 

Mr.  Edmondson  • 
Mr.  Blaachfiower 

Mr.Blaadfetd  . 

Mr.  Francis  .  • 

Mc  Craske    ^  * 

Mr.Flekler    .  . 
2d2 


Bamaiey 
EKeeaieB 
Bradford 

Woolwioh 

Sta£brd 

Cheknofotd 

Bedford 

Steektea 

Newbury 

Londoft 

Btidpovt^ 

Spalaiog 

London 

Newoartle 

PreetoQ 

Loddon 

London 

Woedbndge 

isewiMBry 


I 
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Botterill,  Ddwin     .  . 

£rad  V,  Bedfofd  F« ;  . 

Bradbury,  James:  l*  • 

Broadbent,  John  F.  • 

Brown,  Edwatd     .  • 

Brown^  EdwAnI     •  . 

Brown,  George      •  . 
BurtoD,  Henry  M; 

Capes,  John  6.      •  . 

Casa,  Winiam'^  .  . 

Cash,  Josudi'    ;    •  • 

Chanman,  'Wiillash  • 

Clarke,  Charles      «  . 
Clarke,  G^rge  Adtams 

Clarke,  WilUam  W.  . 

Clarke,  Charles  W.  . 

Colemao,  Willnnn  •  . 

Collin,  Joseph  .  .  • 
Colls,  William  George 

Cooner,  Daniel      .  • 

Coraer,  Octavhis    •  • 

Cornelins,  Betnard  • 
Cornfield,  Robert  P.    . 

Cook,  Lewis  R^  •  • 
Cottrell,  Henry  C. 

Davidson,  JaMies '  .  . 

Davis,  William  Tv .  . 

Denny,  RobcMi  .  . 
DOyly,  Robert  W.  C, 
Drew,  Geoif^  F.  A.   • 

Edwards,  Frederick  . 

Edwards,  Isaae      .  • 

Edwards,  John  B.  .  . 

Everett,  Samuel     .  . 

Falwell,  Samuel     .  • 

Farmer,  Charles  J.  . 

Farr,  William  A.  .  . 

Farrer,  John  D.     •  . 

Fergusson,  William  . 

Fisher,  Alfred   .     .  • 

Flood,  William  W.  . 

FoUett,  William  H.  . 

Forshow,  Thottae  .  . 

Fowler,  Matdkew  .  . 

Fumell,  Michael  C.  . 


MnAlsop.    V  . 

Mr.  WIMuuns'  . 

Mr,  fieim^tt  v'  . 

Mir.  Bingi     .  . 

Ifr.  Blaokhnist  . 

Mr.  WMiton .  • 
Reinbardt  A  Co. 
Mr«  Caipam   . 

Mr.  Goppocde .  . 

Mr.  Butiscn  . 

Mr.  Haidman  • 

MnwDakin     .  . 

Mr*  JqmO^  • 

Mr.  WelHngtdn  . 

Gall  fir  Allan.  . 

Mr.  Codeman  •  . 

Mr.  Wing     .  • 

Mr.  NetUcship  . 

Mr.  Clark      .  « 

Mr.  Knett     '.  • 

Mr.  DrVidgei  .  . 

Mr.  White    ,  . 

Mr.  Evans     •  ^ 

Mr.  Faidon    .  . 

Mr.  GatbutI'.  . 

Mr.  KieUand*  . 

Mr^  Arnold  I  .  . 

Mr.  Ciume     .  . 

Mr.  Hallett    .  . 

Mr.  Pooley     .  . 

Mr.^Dalo  .    .  . 

Mr.  ELendail  .  « 

Mr.  Rouse    ' .  . 

Mr.  Tribe.    •.  . 

Mr.  Farmer   .  . 

MTi  Capam   .  • 

Mr.  Stewart  .  . 

Mr.  Howse    .  . 

Mr.  Wrieht  .  . 
Mr.  Goocunaii 

Mr.  Reid  •    .  . 

Mr.  Thisleton  . 
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[Oa  die  23d  pf, January  Mr.  Brajrley.  deltyerad  ]iif  Second 

LlCTimE  dnPoRCELAiK  AKD  Earth E» WARE,  and  thcif  amplica- 
tion to  Chemistry  atid  Pharmacy^  the  fltbstract  pf.wlucli  1$ 
deferred  nniH  a  future  niimberO         ...'.,*..*. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  MEEXINO, 

nSBKUABT  11,  1846^       ' 
Vft.  BQuraii  IK  TiiE  ctiAtii. 

A  PAPBE  Mra«  read  on 
THE  CULTIVATION  OP  RHUBARB  FOR  yiEUlGmA 

USE  IN  THE  NEIOHBOURHOOD  OF  BANBURY. 
B9  VOL.  wm.  BmO'.  * 

This  paper  con tatned  n>ii«h  interesttfigiiiCNttiacUHi,  w1iie%  hi$k 
been  funmhed  in  ve^ly  to  a  list  of  queried  pbepared  by  ihe 
Scientific  Committee.  A  long  discussion  ensued  on  reading  tlie 
paper ;  but  as  some  farther  details  are  required  ti>  render  the 
account  complete,  the  publication  of  the  paper  is  d^rred  imffl 
this  additional  information  has  been  obtained* 

oaxaxNAX.  and  bxtbaotbd  artxcxiSS. 


ON  •riTE  phoperties  or  the 
HIPPOMANE  MANCINELLA,  OR  M;aNCHINE3L  TRJEE. 

BY  W.  IIA&nLTOV,  M.B.  .     * 

The  manchineel  is  a  large  handsome  spreading  ^ee^y.vidva 
trunk  of  from  seven  to  twelve  feet  or  more  in  heigiiitf  attaining, 
ivith  its  spreading  branches,  a  total  elevation  of  about thxtfty  kfit 
Tt  is  found,  I  believe  invariably,  on  the  sea-sboref  fprmlng ^.beaiv- 
tiful  and  verdant  border  to  the  sandy  beach  in  miost  of  ^t^e  West 
India  islands.  Its  dark  green  foliage  ispsbiuing  as  tbough  covered 
with  a  coating  of  varnish,  like  those  of  the  Camellia  or  Tfajea,  an^ 
loaded  with  its  sweet-snielliDg  fruit,  resembling  a  sm^U  apple  if 
appearance,  it  presents  altogether  a  most  lovely  and  tempting 
object  to  the  stranger,  who  disembarks  for  the  first  time  ^pQn^^hf 
shores  of  an  iutratropical  region. 

The  fruit,  when  ripe,  drons  from  the  tree  and  strews  all  the 
ground  beneath,  tempting  the  unwary  stranger  by  its  fair  but 
treacherous  exterior ;  but  left  to  dry  up  by.  the  action  of  the 
solar  heat,  untouched  by  any  animal,  save  the  inexperienced 
visitor.  An  opinion  prevails  that  the  crabs  occasionally  feed  on 
them,  and  acquire  from  thence  poisonous  qualities:  but  this 
opinion  appears  to  have  originated  merely  in  the  circumstance  of 
their  frequenting  the  spots  in  which  these  trees  abound ;  and 
although  they  are  reputed  to  bepobonous,  when  taken  from  such 
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iocatlfies,  and  are  in  cbo^quenc^  cooped  and  fed  upon  other 
food  for  a  considerable  tune  before  ]}9in^  in  rno3t  of  th^  islands^ 
this  caution  seems  to  be  of*  somewhat  questionably  p^cQssUy^ 
since  Jacquin  informs  us  (p.  327)  that  '^  in  Grenadensi  insula 
similibus  desumpta  Ibcis,  sine  metu  ullo  atque  impun^  come- 
duntur ;  nun^fuid  igitur  alii  est  caus^  inlkrmsfada  Martinicen- 
sium  Doxa  ?"  Like..«very  tithev  ^ttt  :ol  &e  tree,  the  manchineel 
apple  abounds  in  a.  caustic  millpy  juice,  which  blisters  whatever 
part  of  the  naked  body  it  ialU  Jipon ;  and  it  requires  some 
stretch  of  faith,  to  the  standard  at  least  of  that  6f  the  ^w 
Apellai  to  believ)a  that  bo  caustic  a  t^cd  eDuM  be/fiAen  into  Ibci 
stomacl^of  tb9  citab,  mi^  icommoaiddteipoisoii^s  pr^periieB  to 
its  flesh,  without  destrayjug  Ui^  lif(>',  9ri  impairing  the  health  of 
.4b^  0atfi[r«  The  j^QOafiioiiaUy  poieoncm^  properti^sr  of  the  crab 
jA^st  be  api}|bt  for  JB  somek:oAeir  cause »  but  this  js  fomgn  froiil 
our  present  i^quiry^  ■      '-■     -i     ^. 

'  The  timber  of  the  mniicbineel  is  of  a  dose  and  handsoixit 
'^ain,  suseeptUble  of  a  high  poiiah»  well  adapted  for  artioleaof 
furniture,  and  of  gieat  diurabiUty,  but  injurioiid  to  those  wiho  cilt 

it  fin^vn  f^f  ^ff|-]r  if,  T^ftjpj^^  tjj^y    pTP^^^*    ^^'''  banHft,  farP,  Ppg, 

mouth,  nose,  and  jdthgrjpacl^  Hf^^l^^Hr  ^^^y«iA'9flPr4^.  ^^P  ^^^ 
finer  particles  which  fly  from  it.:  previously  to  cutting  it  down,  a 
fire  is  usually  kindled  round  the, trunk  for  the  purpose  of 
driving  qff  apoftion  of  the  caustic  mjlk.  The  saipe  €^  might 
probably  be  better  attained '  by  cutting  off  a  ring  of  baric  of 
suflicient  extent,  just  before  the  commencement  of  the  jperiodical 
ascent  of  the  sap. 

Every  part  of  the  tree,  with  its  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruity 
abounds  in  the  caustic  milk  of  which  I  have  spoken:  and  it  ip 
said,  that  the  very  drops  of  raiti  which  fall  from  its  leaves  blister 
whatever  part  of  the  naked  skin  they  chance  to  alight  upon! 
,Of  this  I  cannot  speak  from  personal  experience,  although  1 
have  not  scrupled  to  take  refuge  beneath  its  friendly  shade, 
from  the  fnty  of  many  a  tropical  storm. 

Hughes,  the  historian  of  Barbadoes,  acquaints  us  that  the 
leaves  maj;  be  used  ifor  flsh-poisoning,  a  statement  apparentfv  at 
.  variance  with  the  imputed  impunity  with  which  crabs  are  said  to 
feed  upon  the  fruit,  which  abounds  in  the  same  sap  as  that 
which  destroys  the  fish.  Long,  nevertheless,  repeats  the  sam^ 
tale,  informing  us  that  **  the  white  land  crabs  are  fond  both  of 
the  leaves  and  fruit ;"  adding,  <*  but  I  have  known  persons  taken 
extremely  sick  at  their  stomachs  after  eating  these  crabs,  and 
who  were  not  relieved  until  they  were  disgorged  by  drinking 
plentifully  of  warm  water  and  oil.  I  remember/'  he  continues. 
"  a  negro,  who  continued  ill  for  three  days,  from  a  meal  he  had 
made  on  these'  crabs,  but,  without  having  recourse  to  medicine, 
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We  fattve  it  eko  upon  die  eame  entkeritf ,  ^Aat  -<<  it «  inM 
InowB  (that  ^oets,  and  even  iheep  .('^'^rtie  efUB«nHnnie)'i«eA 
very^eedily  vpon  the  iaHen  feoit^  whea  it»  ia:a«tite  of  ftitat 
tnaturi^,  end  doobtlew  iceobe  it  into  wfaokeonenoraihiHUil. 
•^iiKtieot^''  he  ohserreey  '^'wiiich-deteniiioeethechoieeof 
aaonelt,  poin4e  out  this.ai  en  aliment  net  baaefol  («t  ksaet  \ 
them)  for  thejf  eoifisr  no  imixry  from  it."  Jmsqnin,  on  the  eon. 
traiy^  dbtiocd^  siqfB  ^'  Niuii  noqumn  animali  taetoe  invoni,  oiii 
vnlgo  feiantor  email  oaneris,  qni  eadem  (ocay-eed  db  aUani'longi 
epmor  nUaencm^  mnltitudine  Ttz  ciedibUi  inoolere  tmniwu 
rant.'^  Jaoqsttn  aleo  covtrndictt  the  nopdlnr  opnnin<regpeet]n|; 
the  danger  arising  from  the  drops  of  rain  which  fall  ^fimn'tiin 
Imtbs  npon  the  n&ed  hody^mnd  from*the  inpnidevte  of'aleep> 
ing  beneath  its  shade ;  his  words  are : 

'*J''artiir  ttmm  ariNiris  nmlm  noasim  iafierie  wfclnsTBntheati»  mi  per- 
trjherinm  |ptiiiuhi  ciun  aociiB  perifiiUnm  facioBti,  wUuimaU  evmiit.  Tam 
etiam  plaYiam  trans*  hanc  arborem,  corporeque  Dudo  ezoeptam,  hmocuam 
worn  ezpertns  :  ncnia  fortasae  fuit,  ubi  ropti  rentis  rel  Imlnibus  nuni  fbliaTO 
has  siMiil  ^tottillMerwt  ^phtnm  faimtnim.^V 

I  have  aheady  stated  my  own  experieiice,  which,  «a  fcr  asit 
goes,  coincides  with  that  of  Jaeqnin;  and  I  think  it  extreaiely 
probable,  as  he  conjectures,  that  themin  Mtitfg  fitmi  the  leatee 
and  branches,  is  only  injnrioas  when,  from  some  accideiital 
abrasion  a  portion  of  the  caustic  sap  becomes  intermmgied  witik 
no'dfops* 

With  respect  to  the  fruit,  I  once  made  a  trfail  of  *its  effects  by 
eating  a  very  small  fragment  immediately  before  breakfest, 
trasting  to'llh^  efiect  of  thelbod  I  was  about  to  t8ate,in  dfhithig' 
fts  acrimony,  and  thus  rendermg  it  innocuous.  I  experienced 
so  inconvenience  from  swallowing  it,  in  either  the  rauces  or 
OBSophagus,  but  its  reception  in  the  stomach  was  attended  bv  % 
barrnhig  senseticm,  which,  had  it  not'beenibr*the  counteractmg 
mfluence  of  my  breakfast,  might  possibly  have  terminatexl  m 
active  inflammation.  I  did  not,  however,  venture'to  ivpeat'the 
experiment.  Lunan  says/that  a  gentleman  of  hisacqaafMance, 
**  who  was  fond  of  makinig  experiments,  to  satisfy  himself  upon* 
^ubtful  i>oints,  cut  the  green  'fruit,  and  a  imall  quantity  of 
ghitnious  juice  issued  out  at  the  wound.  He  tasted  this,  -wnd 
Bkewise  the  bark  and  leaf  of  the  tree ;  but  couM  nerceive  onlyn 
alight  astringency  on  hie  tongue.  He  then  cut  deeper  into  the 
fcaik:  c^f  the  trunk,  and  tasted  some  of  the  mllky*juioe  tfcat'oosed 
out.  He  observed'that  it  tingled  his  tongue  gently,^«nd  rendered 
lk»  saliva  thin  and  fluid.  He  afterwards  tasted  the  irnit,  nearly 
Tipe,  and  iShewhjg'tbe  Hpe  part,  ibund  it  perfeefly  insipid,'' 
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jgiionaice»  in  which  yoinittDg  took  place,  and  probably  incpellad 
IMick  of  themaxioas  oiaUan  'biiit  arbainiog  gauatioii  «antiatted 
to  afiteitln  fctHtts^  cnophagaay  a«Kl«lofiiac^  forsoaiehfMiravftns. 
He  aaysy  faofaSTac^  that  he  never  knew  a  ease  •  prove  fatal,  though 
he  faae  aeen  psiBoai  who  had  aalen  nine  or  ten  of  the  applea  at 
Moe ;  vheoe  tfaajf  dingreed^  veiicf  was  epsedily  obtained  frena 
eMy  QBuilaioiM  and  jnixtures.  In  a  cnse  nnntioned  by  Dv. 
Baihamy  mi  a  negro,  who  had  eat  eeveval  ler  the  ptirpoie  of 
•weide,  the  effeets  were:miirh  more  ae?ere,  and  the  terannatieii 
was  fatal.  The  symptoms  wevs  a  burnhig  aensatsan  in  the 
atnmrhy  wkkent  vomitiag;  tbe  tongue  was  swoUeo^  the  eyes 
red  andatasiBg,  and  .the  thirst  intense,  till  death  elosed  his 


Ibese  discrepaiiBiea^may  perhaps  aobait  ef  being  veeoaviM 
by  the  not  improlmble  supposition >tbat  the  eanetieityof  the  aajp 
eariea  witbtte'masonsof  the  year,  and  even,  as  happens  with 
ather  mtratropical  productions,  with  the  phases  of  the  moon ; 
end  that  it  is  much  more  active  in  tbe  unripe  than  in  the  mature 
fruit.  Of  this  last,  we  have  abnadant  eaaiofdes  in  the  variona 
frnits  of  JBnif>pe,  .whidi,  in  their  immature  state,  are  hamh  and 
soniv  Jhut  on  ripening  have  their  unwholesome  acid  :Converted 
into  sweet  and  nutrilioua  eugar. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane  nptices  the  case  of  a, patient jof  -his-own,  a 
t^urner,  who  suffered  from  some  of  this  sap  which  got  into  his  eye, 
as  he  was  incautiously  felling  a  tree.  The  inflammation  it 
excited  nn,  aa.mjgh|t  have  been  expected,  veij  fhigh,  but  was 
easily  subdued  by  a  strict  antiphlogistic  plan,  accompanied  by 
bleedix^,  pufgingi  and  the  explication  of  ucold  lotions  to  the 

£rt;  under  which  treatment  he  reeovered  perf^tly  in  three 
ys.     He  also  speaks  of  a  man  who  eat  four  of  the  apples  with 
nearly  pecfeot  impunity* 

M  isjnQt.uneommonly  the  case,  tbe  gum»  or  father  gum  resin, 
idueh  exadiea  from  the  ruptured  back,  and  is  ebCainaUe  in 
greatest  abundanoe  in  February,  is  perfeetly  free  from  ^e  acri^- 
Tnonions  propertiei  qf  the  sap.  This  >gum  resin  is  ^of  a  4igbt 
reddish  or  yellowish  colour,  is  soluble  Jn  reoiifiQd  spint,  and 
passessffi  manv  'properties  in  'Conunon  with  the  resin  ^of  4he 
gnaiacum  ofi&ciostles  fi^m  which  itma^bediatingaished  l^4be 
cokmrof  ;the  tr«samitted  light,  whioh,.in'the  trae  guaiacum,^ia 
iiiaallyof  a  deep  green*  Tbe  tinotnre  of  the  mandweel  veein 
Ima.bBen^empioyed  by  Bf«  Berbam  aa  a  dietetic  in  enasarea  and 
other  drepsieal  afiiactionsf  its  *€Khibitioa  being  •vonifoined  witii 
decoction  c^  contrayerva  and  iron.  The  medical  prepeftiea  e( 
ihie  gumraMU  osaU  Tor  meoh  moinii|un«iftedUid>iraiiefnl  km^tir 
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it  oot  capable  of  application  to  »ome  ufeful  purpoM^  «itb«r  «i 
itedttHiQ  Off  the  Arts  7  Does  il  Tttain  its  aerid  propefty  iwfaoa 
jiMptttated  either  by  tokr  or  cutlns^y  hettt?  and  mi^C  k  ntfi  !a 
,that  state  be  applied  \o  86me  useftil  purpose,  and  what?      ' 

The  acrimony  of  tbis  sap  is  sai4  to  be  corrected  by  batjiiag 
,the  parts  which  have  been  blistered  \^y  ijt  with  lime-juice,  oir^a- 
water|in  the  imme^tdte  vicinity  of  wbi^h  it  grows;  aad^  s^>9  l)T 
friction  of  the  parts  affected,  >yitb  the  buda  and  young"  leaves  w 
the  whjte  cedar  (Plenonia  leucpxylon,  ^nd  B«.pentaphyUa^  which 
.usually  grow  in  society  with  it. 

The  apples  of  the  manchnieel.  put  intp^  a  press  or  drairei;^ 
with  clothes,  are  said  to  banish  cockroaches^  from  them*.  > .  ^, 

From  the  utility. of  lime-juice  in  count^^ting  the  irritating 
effects  of  the  milky  sap  of  the  mancbiiiAei,  it  would  almost 
.appear  as  if  its  ai^iid qualities  arose  in  a|;'re^  degree  from  the 
presence  of  an  alkaH,  combined  with  some  other  substance  which 
modified,  without  destroying  its  causticity.  The  action  diftrs 
undoMbted^ty  from  that  of  the  dumb  GanoT(CaIadium  seguinum) 
but  it  may  not  the  less  proceed  from  a  simitar  cause — a^  all 
events,  the  investigation  is  one  calculated  to  awaken  the  cUribsity 
of  the  inquisitive,  and  its  results  may  be  the  addition  of  another 
of  our  colonial  productions  to  the  .catalogue  of  im porta. 

HISTOBICAL  NOTICE  OB 
THE  CHLORIDE  OF   FORMYLE, 

COXMOMLT  CALLED 

CHLOBIC  ETHEE,  OB  TERCHLORIDE  OF  CABBON. 
Wi  DB.  PEaEUtA,  P.  a.  s. 

The  term  chloric  ether  was  applied  by  Dr.  T.  Thomson  {Syt* 
t£m  of  Chemistry,  6th  edit.,  1820)  to  the  liqntd  formed  by  the 
union  of  equal  volumes  of  chlorine  and  olefnint  gas,  and  which 
18  described  in  different  chemical  works  under  the  name  of 
chloride  ofoleflant  gas,  or  the  Dutch  liquid.  The  formula  of 
this  liquid  is  C4  H4  CI^. 

In  1881,  Mr.  Guthrie,  an  American  Chemist,  was  led  to  at- 
tempt a  cheap  and  easy  process  for  preparing  it,  by  a  statement 
in  Sitliman's  jSlements  of  Chemistry,  that  the  alcoholic  solution 
of  chloric  ether  was  a  grateful  and  diffusible  stimulant.  His 
process,  which  was  published  in  SilHman's  American  Journal  qf 
/Science  and  Art,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  64,  January,  1832),  was  as 
fellows  :— 

**  Into  a  clean  copper  still,  pat  three  pounds  of  chlodde  of  lime  and  two 
gaEons  of  weU^touted  alcohol,  of  sp.  gr.  0.844,  and  distil*  Watch  the  piQ- 
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95  ,TW  QJ^^^}^^  off,  vc^^unai*  4i» 

OMi,  and  whep  tbe  product  oeaaea  to  oomeorer  Usbl^^  sirei^  ^d  axmpfi^ 
tWove  and  cork  H  xm  ctosel;^  in  glaM  teasels:  The  remainder  of  tb^e  spiirit 
ttoidd  lie  cBfltiOad'  mfdt » -  new  operation.  Voieae  propoirtiona  are  not  ev* 
■ential-^tfJOirBsclilbrideaf  lime  be  teed,  €be  etlfesrial  prodact  win  bejbi- 
QTeased  ^  not  it  if  i^Qceaswy  tliait  the.  piVM)f  oCthe  spinti^hMd  l)e  Teigr 
high,  bntl  have  eonunonly  nsed  tbe  aboyepTPportilonaand  pnooC  andhanre 
every  reason  to  be  Isatisfied  with  them.  Prom  the  above  Q,aanuty  I  hare 
SflittflBT'obtmned  about  one  ga&on  of  etfaeml  spiiit"  ^ 

!Both  Guthrie  and  Sillimati  erroneously  believed  ttie  liquid 
lliu^  ohcained  to  be  an  alcohoUc  solution  of  the  chloride  of  olefi- 
'^nt  gas,  and  lience  th^y  termed  it  chloric  eih^f. 

In  18St,  Soubeirin  {Ann.  de  Chitn.  et  de  Physique^  \,  xlviii, 
p.  131)  submitted  to  distillation  a  mixture  of  cblonde  of  lime 
and  alcohol,  and  exaniined  the  distilled  prodiict«  H^  found  it 
to  consist  of 

Carbon .14.B9 

Hydrogen 2.85 

Chlorine  ..... S&Sft 

100.00 

The  atomic  composition  which  he  gave  for  this  liquid  was, 
vhen  reduced  to  (he  English  mode  of  calculation,  C  H  CI ;  or 
C4H4Cl4,^  He  termed  the  liquid  hichloric  c/Zucr,  because  it 
contains^  as  he  says^  twice  as  much  chlorine  as  is  contained  in 
the  chloride  of  olefiant  gas. 

In  1832,  Liebig  {Ann.  de  Chim.  etde  Phys.  xlix.,  p.  146)  ex- 
amined the  product  obtained  by  submitting  to  distillation,  in 
a  capacious  retort,  diluted  alcohol  and  chloride  of  lime.  He 
analysed  the  distilled  product,  bntiiailedto  detect  hydrogen  in 
it.     Accordiig  td  his  experimeott,  the  compound  consisted  of 

Carbon ... .^-.^^...^v*'- •  12-^^23 
Chlorine  *... 33.18 

100.8323 

c  The. formula  vhieh  he  deduced  from  this.  anal;«i«(  was  C4CI5. 
and  he  called  the  liquid  chloride  of  cathon^ 

In  1S34,  Dumas  {Ann.  de  Chim.  et  d^  Physig.,  Ivl  113, 
1834)  examined  this  liquids  He  shoyyed  that  Soubeirao  had 
not  obtained  it  pure^  and  that  Liebig  had  made  an  error  with 
regard  to  its  composition.  From  his  analysis  of  the  pure  liquid 
he  deduced  the  following  as  its  real  formula : .  Cn  H  GI3. 

On  account  of  the  relation  of  ita  composition  to  that  of  formic 
acid  C2  H  Ob),  Dumas  denominated  this  liquid  chloroforme^ 

Liebig  has  admitted  the  accuracy  of  Dumas's.  an^ysis  by 
adopting  his  formula  of  the  composition  of  this  liqHid-  He  bc^, 
however,  discarded  Dumas*s  name  foe  this  substance,  and 
adopted  that  of  the  chloride  or  perchloride  of  formule  {forx^yt* 
chlorid). 

Thus,  then,  it  appears  that  the  liquid  now  nsed  in  medicine 
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•ItogeHber  dtftmit  from  the  ctilpnde  of  otofiantgMy  to 
the  name  of  chloric  ether  w6l9  w\^uiA\j  epplied:  BMfr  of 
these  names  (chloric  ether  and  terchloride  of  carbon)  have  been 
given  to  it  from  erroneous  notions  entertained  of  its  nature  and 
eomposition. 

VEGETO-MEDICINAL  HYDKOIDS, 

This  term  has  been  applied  to  a  new^  dass  of  preparationt, 
invented  by  Mr.  Yelverton  Bosquet,  of  Stapleford,  near  Netting^ 
hanu  Thej  are  intended  to  answer  the  same  purpose  as  tinctures 
and  infusions^  the  peculiarity  consisting  of  the  use  of  a  ■aea- 
Btruum  for  the  solution  of  the  active  principles  of  vegeteiileB; 
which  contains  no  ateciiolv  and  i«  at  the  same  time  not  KaMe  to 
fermentation. 

The  proprietor  applies  his  process  to  hyoscyamus^  conium, 
calumbo,  rhubarb,  senna,  cusparia,  gentian,  taraxacum,  and 
other  articles  in  general  use,  as  tinctures,  infusions,  or  liquoi;s» 
The  nature  of  the  menstruum  is  a  secret,  and  on  this  account  10 
opinion  can  be  given  on  the  subject ;  bat  the  pfoptitftor'  vlales 
that  he  has  aubmiited  his  invention  to  tfre-  PhamaoofMtla  Oam-* 
mittee  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  as  well  as  to  many  oAer 
scientific  men,  who  consider  that  the  introduction  of  such  a 
class  of  preparations  as  these  are  represented  to  be,  would  be 
advantageous.  But  while  the  mode  of  preparation  is  coneealedL 
the  plan  cannot  be  adopted,  and  the  proprietor  d^elmes  to  reveal 
his  secret  without  a  pecuniary  consideration.  If  his  representa- 
tions be  free  from  exaggeration,  it*  is  to  be  regretted  dnt  no 
means  exist  of  giving  the  public  the  benefit  without  depriving 
the  inventor  of  the  reward  of  his  ingenuity. 

The  term  hfdraid  is  objectionable^  from  its  similarity  to 
hydriod. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ARTIFICIAL  FORMATION  OF 
A  VEGETO-ALKAU. 

BY  OBOR6£  FOWKBS,  r.E.S., 

apofcMWofPfcUwa  Chemistry  in  UntTsnltr  Colltgv^  Lontfon: 
StoflMMT  or  Ctemiftry  td  tbe  PlianiMnMittciri  S«diC7. 

{FHm  fSf  TVammethHi  tftkt  tUgal  SMittp  f^r  18l«.) 

A  riw  months  ago  Mr.  Morson  very  kindly  put  into  my  hands 
for  examination,  a  quantity  of  dark-oaloaredt  viscid  ml,  amonnttngto 
m  sr  seven  onnoes,  whioh  was  said  to  have  been  produced  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  bran.  The  tarry  appearanoe  of  iheiiA 
wasefidently  tiia  smttU.of  oxidaiaott,  £at  the  botlle  In  which  it  had 
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6mtSmg  a  puioA  of  ib»  yttlv'  wM  fw^  *  itnpgtffiMi^ 
>.wliiie  aceoiiid  and  MiiaUcr {lortioK*  ivhieh  had-faoen  nfft  In  a 
flUiflieBed  bottle  tbaaame  haaffh  of  dme,  although  .dwk  im  ooloiury  mM 
pwieetly  thin  and  fluid* 

A  jKirtion  of  the  oil  was  introduced  into  a  retort,  together  vrith  a 
quantity  of  water,  and  die  whole  sabmltted  to  distillation ;  water,  ac 
omspaaied  bj  a  hea:vY,  paie^yallow  volatile  oil,  came  orer.  At  the  ' 
dfoaa  of  the  proeees  tne  reton  wis  foand~  to  contain  a  solid,  pitcfav 
iwdne,  insotulilB  in  water,  bnt  dissolTod'  in  grsat  meaave  by  cafoatic 
^aCash,  and  again  precipitaMe  by  the  addition  of  an  add. 

The  distilled  oil,  separated  hw  a  funnelficoni  tiia  wateir  under  vAMi 
it  rested,  after  it  baying  been  left  a  few  days  in  contact  with  fused 
chloride  of  calcium,  was  distilled  alone  in  a  small  retort  fitted  with  a 
ihennoiBetflrj  titer  bulb  of  which  dipped  into  the  liquid.  A  little 
walBr  aanie  over  at  first  widi  tite  oil*  but- this  qoioklr  ceased  to  appear' 
and  than  theteMmmtnieof  eibnUkios  renatned  quite  constant  to  tha 
aiosa4#  tike  dislattatimti  which  waa  oooduatei  nwudy  tfdryMss.  it 
w«a  inferred  from  this  experiment  that  the  oil  waa  a  singla  iwihetsnoa> 
and  net  a  mixtuie  of  two  or  more  diflfennt  bodies. 

The  water  which  came  over  with  the  oil  in  the  first  distillation  con^ 
tained  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  that  substance  in  a  state  of 
■ohitiatt;  it  was  strongly  add  beside^  ftt»a  the  presence  of  formic 


HurpuKiftsd.oil  wasneKtsidMiiitted  to  andwisin  dtevsoai  manner^ 
by  eemboatisA  wtlh  oxide  of  oappar.  The  faUewing  wttre  ds 
rewdta:*^ 

I.  II.  III. 

Oilemployed 5.73  grs.         7.79  gn.         5.547  grs. 

Garbooicadd  prodnced^.  13.18  gts.        17.74  grs.       13.64   grs. 

"W^ater  prodaoed 2.27  gcs.         2.96  grs.         2.12   grs. 

Hence  the  composition  in  100  parts*,  nitrogen  being  altogether 
absent — 

1.  II.  til. 

Csttai   e3.78rgrft       62.11  gn.        62.14  gm 

Hydrogen  4.40  gn.         4.22  gn.         4.24  gm 

Oxygen 32.87  gn.        33.67  grs.        33.62.grs. 

106100  100.00  100.00 

The  formula  Cu  He  0«,  calculated  to  100  parts,  gives  numbers 
almost  coincident  with  the  above,  viz. — 

Carbon  62.S0 

Hydrogen  .........    4.17 

Oxygen ••  88.83 

100.00 

The  following  ia  a  snmmasv^  of  the  chief  propertiet  of  the  oil : — 
When  free  from  water  and  freshly  rectified>  it  is  nearly  colourless, 
but  after  a  few  hours  acquires  a  brownish  tint,  which  eventually 
deepens  almost  to  blackness;  when  in  contact  with  water,  or  when 
not  purposely  rendered  anhydrous,  it  seems  less  subject  to  change, 
and  merely  asaames  a  yellow  eolewr.    Its  odour  resembles  that  <:?a 


• 


Theevnvalnl  of  aaxtai  i»  tdoen  tinengimil  ss  e. 
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liiialniw  of  i^t^cf  (idiimiiA  oft^Mid  ipl  V  4Mit.  iMililM 
The  specific  gnvity  of  this  tabstaBot^^«»  itil.f  M^l  Ul  Mk«l989Bo 
Fahr.,  and  distils  at  that  |emperatiire  wltboot  alteration.  Cold  water 
dissolves  the  oil  in  qoesUon  to  a  very  large  extent;  by  distillation,  and 
fractioninff  the  produ^is^  it  can  he  again  separated.  In  alcohol  it  dis- 
boItcs  wiw  pemct  faiaUtgr*  Concentrated  mlphoric  add  dissolYes  it 
in  the  cold  with  msgnificent  purple  odour;  the  solution  is  deeom-* 
posed  by  water,  with  aepMstion  of  the  oil.  If  heated  widi  tlM  add. 
It  isx;hamd  and.  destroyed  with  eroliiiion  of  sulpbiuoiu  add.  ^fp^fog 
1fjf(\ros^hhnc  acid  bebayes  in  arerf  similar  manner.  Kitric  acpd^by 
the  aid  of  a  llttlehcat;  attaclcs  the  oil  with  prodij^us  Tiolbeace^  ct^t- 
ingjcopiousr^fumes^  and  generating  oxalic  acid,  which' appears  to 
bejihe oniypMhiet*  *     \f   jl 

Scllutidti  of  causfi^p6taA;  in  the  cold-,  Atwly  dteblna  th^otlt  fenn- 
ing^^e^^rown  liqiud,  ^m  which^di|i>redpitate  rednous  matter; 
by  the  ^id  of  heat,  the  same  change  ensues  Tery  rapidly.  MeCdDie 
p6ti^shihi'^ra«  fb^d  t«P  be  'dtt#ly:»ste4>iiMfi4  %« ali«iMld4tfl,'tet  on 
'  dilj^ftfy  ^fle¥iiiiilg  the  MiM«MUNr»:  iH'^tfMo^  i(Mib'plWbi<«anM 
by  a  voluminous  flame  and  a  large  depodt  of  soot,  my-lMUMftil^at 
ate:  stitae  tite6  seir^erely  burned  hf-  a^po^lio*  tIF  lihe  JfAtoJiJeted 


J. 


Tb^mosltemaflcable  and  «liuMctet^rtc  tmt^m  ottilfyfseiUmMont, 
hfywtytff,  Irwiih  imiMeuia^  WLeii  pUeed  l»  concaibi  withiftvoiobeiix 
)  times  its  bull?  of  ordtnary  Mquik^^  mAittmi^,  and  left  Mne  bmnfajli'ts 
'  tpMvalfy,  bntft^ttieetideompktely  convicted  ini^aftidifl.  >l;l]owish- 
i^bite,  and  somewhat  crystalline  mass/ which  is  verv  buiky^vidipttw 
fectfy  insolttblein  coU  wato*.  It  mat  be  easily  .eoilecied  op  ^;fllnift-, 
draitfedfrom  the  ammoniaeal  mother-Hquor,  and  dfM  i»  ^htfut  ofer 
a  surface  of  oH  of  tiirtoL  This  substance  appears  Vo  be  the  ^ly  pro- 
duct of  the  action  of  oikunoaia  on  the  v«iatile  oH. 

Portions  of  the  new  body,  prepared  in  the  manner  above  stated,  and 
very  carefully  dried  over  sulohuric  add,  gave  the  faUewing  results  on 
analysis  by  combustion  #itn  oxide  of  oeppetf.  The  proportion  of 
nitrogen  was  determined  by  the  excdSent  method  of  MM.  \\  HI  and 
Varrentrapp. 

1.  ir.  III. 

9ul?ltfl^u)e'emplQg^  ..«. 7.94  gis.  6.37  gis.  4.19$  g9« 

Carbonic  acid  produced 19.84  grs.  15.57  grs.  IQJU   grs. 

Water  produced  3.?4  grs.  2.59  grs.  1.G9   gra. 

Hence  in  lt)0  parts — 

•    t.  11.  lit. 

Cartjon 66.55  66.66  66.57 

Hydrdgen , 4.58  4w69  4A'7 

Determination  of  nitrogen  t  s*^ 

i>  II*  in» 

Substaaoe  .employed  6.02  grs.  4.65  grs.  4.4^5   grs. 

BatiDum-^alt  obtained 10.10  grs.  7.62  grs.  7.17   grs. 

PerHsentageof  nitrogen 10.58 10.54 10.16 

t  Itmaynotbe  amiss  peths^  to  mention,  that  in  the  method  adopted 

.  the  ei^anio  jubetaoee  is  strongly  heated  in  a  hard  glass  tabe  with  a  mix- 

-  IniN  of.bydrft^  of  soda  and  quicklime.    The  whole  of  the  nitrogen  issues 

.  thence  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  and  being  condensed  into  hydrodiloric 

:f^3}d,  is  aflterwasds  converted  into  chloride  of  platinum  and  ammonium, 

from  the  weight  of  which  that  of  the  nitrogen  is  easily  calculated/   .     . 
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J.  .V  ,i:.  c^tK)fi%;..'.'...;...:;:  67.ii  ''  ^  "  •  ;  ''^    '•  • 

"' "      '  '  "    "'* ''    :  ''Hydrogen  4.47"  '    *' 

'••  •'■'*■  ^   ''     ''-/Ifittogen  '....:.;..:.. •10,4^- •' 

■■'•''■  "''  ■ ''Oxygen- •.......:; VfM^  '    •  "  .     ''    •  ^' - 

Hence  It  UclbirtWt  ihe  soBd' substance  fsptodticedftDni  the  oil 
^  tbe  assimilttlbn  of  the  dements  of  one  equivalent  of  ammonti,  iffid 
tne  scparatioii  of  ^Il08e  of  three  eqiilv'alent^  of  water,        ' 

T>e'D«wi«alMrt»noe  Mlf»ng9jQk.faH'to  the  <dim#f  ih9jmidf4,  wbi^h 
;)i«;rMM(i)>kfitinA«iD|i  Jmpwtanl  par<|im]«ni  4s  will  to  x^vre  appwretit 

I.  :  ]» l^e  yifar  i^^iuJ^C*.  Stenb^na^j;  nubliditd  4n  iatereatiffft  ps^r 
on  apecufiar  oily  matter^  first  noticM  by  Doebereiner,  wbi^a  oc;^ 
^wmtJJtj  appma  'm<  iKfory  imall  quantity,. in  ihe  preparaUon  of  aprtifi- 
tiai  fomiij  aaiil  from  svgar  or  ftarcb«  oxide  of  roapgan#8e»  and  diluie 
ailpltvik  aeUU  md  to  wbieh  lie  ga^e  the  Aanse  of  vi\ficuil  oil  q/ 
4ia#«  •  DnSteBhoue^  ja  the snyeatigation  above  veforred  to^fu<?€eeded 
inpreparim^.ihia  fttbatane^  at  willt  and  in  suffioisBt  ouantity  to  secve 
thepdirpotesofes^riinents  he  foand  it  oom|M)sed  of  oiurboa,  hydro* 
gen»a»a  exygeti;  and*. what  afipeared  very  extraordinary  in  such  a 
hody>  the  .two  lat^tes  elemenu  were  in  the  preportione  to  form  water. 
The  analytical  resulted  reokobed  to  100  parta^  were  as  follows  :•<- 

I.  n.  iii« 

Oarbon 63.69    ...     61.87    ...    €2.6S 

H/drogen..M»«...    4.97    ...     4.37    ...      4^6 
0:iygen    83.04    ^..     33.76    ...    32  99 

100.00  100.00  100.00 

These  nnmbers  agree  very  closely  with  those  fnrnisbed  by  the 
aas^ed  empirical  formula  Cs  E%  Ot. 

There  could  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  oil  upon  which  I  had  been 
experimenting  was  identical  with  the  substance  above  described ;  ita 

Eoperties  agreed  on  the  whole  pretty  well  with  those  assigned  by 
r.  StenhoBse  to  hia  interesting  product^  with  the  excq>tien  of  ita 
extraordinary  behaviour  with  ammonia,  wliich  aeems  to  have  escaped 
notice,  probably  from  time  being  required  for  the  production  of  the 
amide.  To  complete  the  identification,  therefore,  a  small  portion  of 
oil  was  prepared,  the  process  described  and  recommended  being 
closelv  followed.  2lbs.  of  oatmeal,  ^bs.  of  water,  und  lib.  of  oil  of 
vitriol,  were  well  mixed  in  a  small  copper  still,  and  heated  until  the 
pasty  mass  became  thin  and  fluid  fVom  the  oonvershm  of  the  stareh 
into  dextrine;  the  head  was  then  applied  and  luted  down>  and  4k* 

X  JPkUawphieat  Magazine  ftr  February  1841 ;  also  Afmaten  def  Chemie 
naJ  PAanildci!e,  zxxv.,  p.  301. 
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tfllatioii  eornnenoed.  As  woii  m  tolplniraiii  add  Wm  tt  i . , 
additional  lb.  of  water  was  introduoed,  and  the  distiUadoii  eoDtimw^ 
nstil  that  gas  began  to  escape  in  large  onantit  j.  The  liquid  which 
came  over  wss  then  rectified  to  one-hair,  toe  piwlnct  neutralised  with 
hydrate  of  lime  to  fix  the  aalphnrons  and  formic  adds,  and  again  dis- 
tilled, the  first  third  only  being  collected.  A  small  quantity  of  heavy 
yellow  oil  was  thus  procvred,  and  an  sdditional  portion  obtained  l^ 
again  subjecting  the  watery  Hquid  to  distillation.  So  fsr  as  conld  be 
seen,  this  oil  corresponded  in  every  particnkr  with  thai  wsmined  by 
myself;  when  put  into  solution  of  ammonia  it  fonned  in  a  few  hauia 
the  characteristic  yellowish  comj^und^  identical  ift  oompoaitiaa  and 
properties  with  that  already  described. 

1  he  nature  of  the  oil  so  far  elucidated,  it  wiQ  be  proper  to  retnni 
to  the  subject  of  the  mmide,  or  ammonia-compound,  the  latter  term 
being  however  hardly  applicable.  The  mode  of  preparation  of  thii 
substance  has  been  alroidy  described;  it  is  alwajs  produced  when 
ammonia  and  the  oil  are  brought  into  contact.  It  is  very  pale  yellow; 
approaching  to  white,  and  nearly  inodorous  when  dry  and  purei  m 
cold  water  u  is  insoluble ;  alcohol  and  ether,  on  the  other  hand,  dis- 
solve it  freely.  It  may  be  obtained  in  tufb  of  small.  Ehort,  acicadar 
crystals,  by  allowing  a  hot  saturated  alcoholic  solution  to  co^ ;  4V 
whiter  and  purer,  by  adding  ammonia  to  a  saturated  aqueous  solution 
of  the  oil,  snd  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand  several  dsys.  In  che- 
mical characters  this  amide  much  resembles  the  h^drobenz^mide  of  M. 
Laurent,  obtained  by  putting  pure  bitter  almond  oil  into  solution  of 
an:monia.  It  is  slowly  deoorop(»ed  bv  boiling  watett  and  even  by 
boiling  alcohol,  into  free  ammonia  ana  volatile  ofl,  and  very  slowly 
suffers  the  same  kind  of  decomposition  by  moisture  at  the  coranon 
temperature  of  the  air.  V^hen  heated,  it  melts,  inflames,  andburv 
with  a  smoky  light,  leaving  a  small  deposit  of  charcoal.  Acids  decom- 
pose it  immediately ;  a  salt  of  ammonia  is  produced,  and  the  originsl 
oil  set  free. 

The  action  of  alkalies  on  this  substance  is  very  remarkable,  and  well 
deserves  attention.  When  boiled  with  s  large  quantity  of  dilute  solu- 
tion of  caustic  potash*  it  dissolves  without  t)ie  least  evotntion  ofamm^ 
niti,  and  tbe  liquid  deposits,  on  cooling,  small,  white,  silky  needles  of 
a  second  new  substance,  having  the  same  composition  as  the  amide 
itself,  but  all  the  properties  of  a  stable  and  exceedingly  eneingetio 
organic  base,  possessing  alkalinity,  and  having  the  power  of  forming 
with  acids  an  extensive  series  of  well-defined,  and  for  the  most  par^ 
crystallisable  salts  of  great  beauty. 

Portions  of  the  new  salt-base,  prepared  at  difPerent  operations  with 
the  grestest  care,  were  submittea  to  ultimate  analysis  by  burning  with 
oxide  of  copper  as  before,  the  substance  being  dried  m  vocho  over  a 
surface  of  oil  of  vitriol ;  the  following  results  were  obtained  :— 

I.  II.  111.* 

Substance  epoployed 2.668  grs.  dJ85  grs,  3.698  gn. 

Carbonic  acid  produced...  6  53    grs.  9.74    gn.  9  06    grs. 

Water  prodored 1.12    grs.  1.63   gis.  1.51    gis. 


*  TUa  inifhiwn  wM  pnparad  fiwi'  thi>  ^yiy^y&it  hy  'UscfaoilaliMi  Imt 
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u  ir.  ni. 

CwrbOBk^ .^.M 66.75    66.66     66.8t 

BjrdcQ0Qii    4.66    4.54     4.5a 

Estimation  of  nitrogen : — 

Sabttaneeemiiloyed ««....    3.79  gn*  8.75  gfs. 

PlatiiuuB  salt  produced 6.12  gpi,  6.11  gm 

PeB-oentaga  of  mtzogen  ...;..  10.18  lo^ 

The  iflomerism  of  die  two  tabatances  is  seen  to  be  most  complete; 
tihe  mimbeiv  obtained  by  amdysis  atamlutdy  cmnciUe ;  and  yet  how 
discrepant  their  properties ! 

I  am  inclined  to  tliink  tiiat  the  nature  of  the  isomeric  change  which 
the  amide  undergoes  in  presence  of  the  alkali  consists  simply  in  a 
duplication  of  its  eleraehts ;  at  least,  this  is  the  simplest  view  that  can 
be  taken.  It  is  besides  the  only  product.  It  will  be  seen*  from 
analysis  of  the  salts  formed  by  this  substance,  that  the  proportion  of 
matter  required  to  form  a  peircctly  neutral  compound  with  an  acid^ 
ocig^ic  or  inorganic,  is  expressed  by  the  formula  Cse  H12  f^t  Oe,  which 
is  the  double  of  the  amide  Cu  Ih  NO^  But  then,  as  the  constitution 
«f  tikiB  latter  substance  must  be  to  some  extent  uncertain,  since  that 
of  the  oil  is  also  unknown,  and  the  amide  forms  no  combinations^  the 
above  view  must  remain  merdy  conjecturaL 

I  pass  now  to  a  description  of  the  properties  of  the  new  salt-base,  of 
111  principal  salts  yet  studied,  and  of  the  best  method  of  preparation 
on  a  considerable  scale. 

The  substance  itself  crystallizes  from  boiling  water  ?n  ihie,  soft, 
white,  silky  needles,  much  resembling  those  of  cafeine,  quite  permanent 
in  the  air,  and  even  in  the  dry  vacuum.  It  has  but  little  taste, 
although  its  salts  are  very  hitter ;  they  are  far  less  so  however  than 
those  of  morphia,  or  of  the  bark-alkalies.  It  is  inodorous.  A  t  a  tem- 
perature rather  below  the  boiling-point  of  water  it  melts  to  a  heavy, 
nearly  colourless,  oily  liquid,  whicn  on  cooling  assumes  at  first  the 
consistence  of  a  soft  resin,  but  eventually  becomes  brittle  and  crystal- 
line. When  strongly  heated  in  the  air,  the  new  substance  inflames, 
burns  with  a  red  and  smoky  light,  and  leaves  but  very  little  charcoal. 
It  is  soluble  in  about  135  parts  of  boiling  water,  but  after  coolings 
scarcely  a  trace  remains  dissolved.  Alcohol  and  ether  in  the  cold 
dissolve  it  with  the  utmost  facility ;  the  alcoholic  solution  deposits, 
on  spontaneous  evaporation,  exceedingly  brilliant  silky  crystals ;  the 
liauid  has  a  great  tendency  to  creep  up  the  sides  of  the  vesseL  The 
a&aline  reaction  to  test-paper,  when  dissolved  in  hot  water  or  alcohoJ, 
is  exceedingly  strong  and  well  marked.  Dilute  acids  dissolve  this 
substance  with  the  utmost  ease,  becoming  thereby  completely 
neutralized,  unless  employed  in  excess;  from  these  combinations  the 
base  is  precipitated  in  anunchaneed  state,  by  the  addition  of  ammonia 
or  of  a  fixed  alkali.  A  salt  of  tne  new  base  gives  no  precipitate  with 
solutions  of  peroxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  copper  or  silver,  lime  or  baryta; 
the  hydrochlorate  forms  with  corrosive  sublimate  a  white,  and  with 
chloride  of  platinum  a  briffht  yellow  double  salt.  What  is  rather 
icniArkable,  it  is  not  precipttttled  to  aM  est^nt.  by  tuietwne  of  galls. 
60  powerfnl  are  the  baaic  properties  of  tnia  alkaloia,  that  wheo  boiiad 
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4M        AKrnncuL  ra^iuTiof.aK  a  xM^^rp-J^MAfi' 

with  »  nlalioA  of  sal-^miwniae^  Hdcooo^Mcp  tbaf  oU  ^ 
of  ammciia  >ii4  iorpatiop  of  •  hydrochlonite,  \.       " 

Hm  «alu  fanned  b j  this  cqdoqb  body  are  exceeding  nmnmiUt' 
and  wonld  in  all  j^nhtbUitT  veUropay  a  more  exfeoded  inrcstigadoii  j 
the  fair  yiet  exumaad  are  uie  foUowiog : — 

HydrpdUn-mU^—Thh  is  etsiljr  iircpaied  by  dissolWog  the  Mly^tqft 
in  dilute,  wann  hydrodilorlc  aaa«  to  saiuraiion.  The  salt,  iditmu 
perfeetly  nentral  to  test-paper,  forms  tufts  of  Ihie,  alky,  adeular 
cry  stsls,  like  those  of  hydroadorate  of  morphia.  It  is  rery  solnUe  in 
pure  water,  bat  fu-  less  so  in  an  erects  ot  hydtodEdoric  acid.  The 
crystals  retain  thefar  brilliancy  when  dried  taMCM  oTer  salp^Bsk  acid* 
An  analysis  of  this  salt  gare  the  following  rcndta  :— 

(OutMm  and  HTdrogcB.)  i.  rb  *  iii. 

Salt  employed 5^55  gis.        &43J(gni«         6.iUgrs. 

Carbonic  add  prodnoed  as.       gri.        11.12  gci«        12.55   gr*. 

Water  prodooed  2.49   grs.         2^7  grs«        2.56  grs. 

I.  Ik  in. 

Carbon  55.89      55.62      .....    55-97  ** 

Hydzogen  4.72      4.64      AM 

6.027  grs.  salt  gave  of  ddoride  of  silver  2j65  grs.  s  HkM  per  oeni. 
ddcNrbie. 

6  68  grs.  saK  gave  of  ohloride  of  ailTcr  2J92  gca.3nU>.60  per  oent. 

chkspine.  .   ^ 

6.147  grs.  saltgaTSof  doidjleohkcide  of  platinsysi  and  ainmoninm  $J24. 

gri*  =3  8.45  per  cent  1 ' 


The  formuk  C»  Hu  N«  0«,  HCl-|.2HO,  mkoiied  to  100  piTt^ 
gires  numbers  dood^  agreeing  with  the  preceding  |  ips. — 

Cwbon............^.- 5&81  . 

Hjrdrogen 4.65     . 

Aitiogcn  .•••.••.••*•■••••.•••'      8«72  .  j 

Chlorine  -  10*93  „. 

Ozjgen    19.84 

i«a.oo 
When  a  solution  of  the  hydrochlorate  of  the  new  base  is  mixed  with 
one  of  bichloride  o^  iilatinuin,  an  insoluble,  or  sparingly-soluble, 
bright  yellow  crystalline  precipitate  falls,  which  is  a  compound  of 
the  two  bodies.  It  is  hlackened  and  decomposed  by  boiling.  When 
heated  in  the  dry  sUte,  it  melts,  blackens,  andswella.up  to  a  pny^- 
gious  extent,  cDTolviog  ftimes  of  sal-ammonlaci  the  incineration  6f 
the  charcoal  is  slow  and  difficult.  Examined  by  analysis,  the  double 
salt  gave  the  following  resulu  >^ 

Salt  employed  7.26  grs. 

Carbonic  acid  produced  10.16  grs. 

Water  produced   1.97  grs. 

In  tOOpoits-- 

Carbon 38.06 

-  MydiDgen*. •...«...«•«» ^..•.•.. ......«•      3. 

16^3  grs.  salt  gave  of  mfitRllin  platinum  ase  gra.,  or  20.45  per  cent 

The  formuk  €<o  H»  Ni  Oi,  HCl+PtClt,  calculated  to  100  parts,, 
gives^  rx^^^^^ 

Hvdiogcn 2.74 

Platinum 20.90 
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'  'iVtW«.— *rtii8  fs  k  tetj  t>eattti  grttr  ft  fbttni  fikrtf;  fnttitpaFttii; 
«o]lpi|^U|f»^aiHl  very  briliratit  cryitaU;  -vrtibse  fotm  yet  veMaiticf  tb  tie 
-determines.  .  It  is  fre%  solttMe  Iti  ptire  Watet,  btit  tniry  sparitijfely 
liable  in  excess  of  nitric  acfS.  The  ciry$iafh  efBbnescemkl  become 
«Mk^  in  a  4ry  atmosphere.  In  t^!^  state  they  contain  Cso  H^t  N2  0«> 
Sgjv+HO,  as  sliown  by  the  result  of  An  analysis  j;lvett  bdiow.       ■  ^ 

jji.'.i.i        .  Niti»^iewploye4  .„»,,•.'...♦',..;.,...    i.62  grs*     ''     ...'./" 

,.  Carbopic  acid  produced  „-f^.,..y    ll,19  gr^, 
:..  i  .J,  ..l^ftgrpjcciduc^cl'.f. ,.....','...»../,'  '8.02gr8:  ^ 

Hydrogen 3.99  ,     ,,  .  ^ 

The  theottgtidftl  qnailtltiearsre—   "      '■  .  " .     ;   - 

r,/     ,.  ;  Cartjon..: I.... w    54;te   . 

'''     '  Hydrogen ♦..\» .%...      8.93    •- 

Oxa/a/«f i;-^The  nentral  oxalate  is  a  Yi^y .  soluble  salt,  crystalliasiiig, 
Tfben  the«dliition  is  sufl^c^antly  concenira[ted;  in  tufts  of  fine  pe^es, 
liftejdie  hj^MbharMHu  Th^t  .biaoxaiale  is .  very  jroaringiy  soluble  in 
the  cold,  and  crystallizes  remarlcably  well  when  a  hot  saturated  aplu* 
tii^'h'Mi  A&^^4o:^cmI^  it^  fbrma  »rfai0paven(  plates,  lik«  ibose 
of  oxalate  of  urea,  which  hare  a  strong  acid  reaction  wbcn 
dteoli^;  "stid  ^tkftt  tftidl^'kUt#«  in  tbe  dry TMunm..  This  aubatanoe 
SETeon  analysis  the  results  stated  below,  teciLiDg'to  therldrittulaCas 

•*-  ^SiiUtoin^loyfea...^;... 4aaoegoa^      ^ 

Carbonic  acid  prodnoed ...    IOjOS   grs. 

Watc(^  produced L76    grs. 

4.85  grs.  salt  gave  of  double  ohloridsof  platiunmand  ammonium  5.95 
l^ia.,  or  7.74  per  cent.  i^M|;en. 

Hence,  in  100  parts — 

Carbon 57.01 

hydrogen    4.06 

Nitrogen 7.74 

Oxygon    »L19 

loaoo  .^, 
The  theoretical  numbers  are- 
Carbon 56  96 

.   H^drog<an 3.91 

Nitrogen ..«.«.      7«65 

Oxygen    31.28 

100.00 

The  acetate  is  very  soluble,  and  apparently  uncrystalliimUe,  or  art 
least  crystallizabte  with  great  diflkuUy. 

The.foUowingisan  excellent  and  easy  method  of  pveparing  the 
vegeto-alkali  in  a  state  of  purity  and  wMtetieas.  Tito  amifte,- dried  in 
ihe  air,  or  better,  orar  oilof  ntriol  in  the  vacuum  of  the  a|^-pmnpf  if 
thrown  into  a  large  quantity  of  boiling-hot  dilute  solution  or  caus^ip  ., 
potash  contained  in  a  capacious  glass  flask  plftbed'  over  a  lamp  or 
chaufier.    After  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  ebuHttuni  the  change  is  com- 
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sIM;  tfieMit'lni&  «f  Ae  xi«#  sobttane  mMcttiitgiflili^  ftn^'if  a 
semivy,  tmnrkh  oil,  wbicfa,  tm  tbs  Tetnom  of  the  Teaiel  iran  iSm 
fire,  eoiletttat  the  bottom  of  the  flftik»  and  on  cooling,  aoMitoc 
^NiMe'diat  whidi  hafl  been  dkaolred  hj  the  liqudd  cryalattiset  ««k 
When  pcrfeetlf  tMld,  tbe  whole  is  tiiroira  v^on  a  doth  tter,  t^ii^^ 
Trashed  with  cold  water,  and  then  dittolved  in  a  large  qoMititgr  af 
dilute  boiling  lolntion  of  oxalic  acid,  the  add  being  kept  in  consider- 
able excess.  The  liquid,  filtered  hot,  deponts  on  cooling  a  large  crop 
of  crystals  of  tihe  acid  oxalate  of  the  base,  dark-ooloored,  boweyer,  and 
impure.  The  salt  may  then  be  collected  on  a  doth  filter,  dlgbtly 
washed  and  pressed,  redissolvcd  in  boiling  water,  and  heated  for  a  few 
minutes  witn  a  little  good  animal  cbarcoal,  deprived  of  its  earthy 
phosphates,  &c.,  by  washing  with  hydrochloric  add.  The  filtered 
solution  now  deposits  the  acid  oxalate  fn  a  state  of  p^fecC  wMtetis 
and  purity ;  from  the  pure  salt  the  alkali  may  be  obtained  in  crystals 
by  solution  in  a  large  quantity  of  boiling  water,  addition  of  excess  o£ 
ammonia,  and  rapid  filtration  at  a  hig^  temperatiwe.  The  tifatslii 
which  fom  on  coding  reqvire  of  oouraa  waafauag  ^Mk^htiSUi  «atar 
until  all  the  ammoniaoal  and  other  ealta  aae  jreaooaed,  aad  a  sortiBB  of 
^  alkaload  uken  from  the  filter  ia  found  to  leave  ae  seauueedMa 
oompletdy  burned  on  platimiiQ. 

I  am  in  great  doubt  aa  to  the  moatappfopriate  iMMies  to  bel 
<oii  these  curious  bodic8,ai)d^is  doiabt  wiUranainvuisl  BMteial 
respecting  the  real  ori^  of  the  oiL  Thia  anhatoiioe  1mm  ; 
connection  with  formic  acid,  except  the  accidemid  oneef  < 
neous  production.  It  is  allied  in  eontiinuiom,  to  the  sugar  and  atardi 
series,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  oxygen  and  hydragen  in  tne  nroportiona 
to  form  water,  and  in  properius  to  bitter  almond  oil  and  tne  essential 
oila  in  general.  So  far  as  my  own  experiments  go,  it  seems  to  be  pro- 
duced most  freely  and  in  greatest  abundance  ftom  brau— 1  lb.  of  tlfll 
aabatanee  distilled  with  half  its  wdght  of  sulphuric  add»  and  3  Iba.  of 
water  having  yidded  aearly  a  drachm  of  ou»  while  mere  indistinct 
traces  could  be  obtained  firom  aimilar  quantiiliea  of  rice-  and  potato* 
starch.  Under  these  circuoistanccs,  perhapa^  the  name  "  Fwiml*' 
(fram/urfnr,  bran,  and  oimum)  mig^  be  applied  prorisionally ;  and  I 
am  informed  that  dils  is  the  name  which  was  proposed  by  the  ^arty 
who,  several  ^rears  ago,  prepared  a  considerable  quantity  of  die  oil  (a 
portion  of  ivhich  came  into  my  hands,  as  mentioned  at  die  commenoe- 
ment  of  this  paper),  and  endeavoured  to  discover  for  it  economical 
applications. 
The  following,  therefore,  will  be  the  provisional  nomendature  :— 
Oil  produced  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  bran^  £(c,  termed 
«ftirfurol,"C,»HtO,. 

Product  of  the  action  of  ammonia  on  fuiiurol,  or  <<  f ttrfttrdamide^" 
Cm  H.  no,. 

Vegeto-alkali,  "  furfurine,*'  poduced  by  the  duplication  ^  Ae 
dements  of  furfUrolamide,  Cm  Hit  l^xO^. 

In  condusion,  I  beg  to  direct  attention  to  the  large  and  promMug 
field  of  investigation  offered  by  the  stud^  of  the  action  of  ammonia  o& 
the  volatile  oils,  and  on  other  allied  bodies. 
MidHmr  Jhyitot  Jmm. »,  1845. 
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,  J^^rm AAMP aM7«KV« TvvpiuKrTtv^-— 9tiic«  lihepracMUi^ ptper 
iv«8  rea4, 1  1mv«  received  a  communication  from  the  gentlemao  jtrn 
leferred  to,  Mr.  William  Colejr  Jones,  late  of  Plymouth,  who  has 
djurected  niv  attention  to  an  article  in  die  Pol^uduiic  Jourual,  April 
1840^  in  which  he  has  described  some  of  the  more  important  properties 
of  the  oil  in  question,  and  among  others,  its  power  of  generating  a 
solid  compound  with  ammonia,  which«  when  distilled  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid^  reproduced  the  furfuroL  Mr.  Jones  prepared  furfurol 
on  a  very  exteosive  scale  from  the  waste  *'  lignin,"  or  bran,  separated 
from  wheat  in  the  process  of  starch-making ;  the  details  of  the  method* 
bowevex,  are  not  given,  and  there  are  no  analyses  of  the  products.  I 
feel  no  hesitation  in  expressing  my  opinion  that  the  honour  of  the 
independent  discovery  of  this  most  curious  body  is  justly  due  to 
Mr.  Jones^  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  it  did  not  receive  greater 
publicity. 
#diy.  19,  IS4&. 

A  NfiW  METHOD  FOR  DE:T£CriNG  SPUKIOUS  MUSK-PODS. 

BY  jr.  MOORB  Kia^TQAH,  M.IX,  M.ILI  ▲• 

Afilciaa  toa«rfto«tM«l  HMpUad,  LMt«i«r  m  BHteria  »»dloa  and  Thtmywrtoi  In 
tta«  DttbUo  Schoolof  IHilfcripq,  to. 

Otmio  ta  «be  ti%W  pfiM  aiid  fieai  ^matid  for  moik,  both  ms  «  ncdfene 
«Hta  piiftiiii,jitis  vcry^yensnrily  mosii  adalSeniled.  This  fact  is  tm  waH 
teoww  to  <Apo|ibeoMriea«iMl  to  Druggists,  chat  those  who  have  even  a  in«4e- 
nte  ooQsuiuptioa  of  the  drug,  prefev  purchasing  it  ia  the  unopened  mnsk* 
iMig,  or,  sa  it  is  techoically  ^led,  wnuk-potL  Tbis  precautioo,  however,  is 
often  found  not  to  he  a  sufficient  protection  sgainst  fraud,  as  spurious  musk- 
pods  are  not  nncomnaon  in  commerce,  so  well  prepared  that  even  the  most 
.caMrienced  eye  is  often  unable  to  distinguish  the  trae  from  the  false. 

It  is  now  rery  generally  known,  that  mmk  is  the  peculiar  secretion  of  a 
mail  sat,  situated  immediately  in  front  of  the  preputial  orifice  of  the  male 
SMSk  attRMid  «M  Mmttnm  momkifltw,  and  «hat  it  is  prineipallf  tttportei 
into  the  Britisb  market  from  Cbiaa.  The  Cbioesa,  finding  a  grsaier  demand 
for  musk  than  they  are  able  to  supply  with  the  genuine  artkle.  squeeae  ont 
aoroe  of  the  secretion,  whiefa  is  fluid  in  the  recent  state,  and  mix  it  with,  it 
is  beliered,  the  dried  blood  of  the  aaimsl ;  Ibis  compound,  which  presents 
.  the  same  physical  characters  as  true  musk,  they  put  into  small  sacs  made  of 
pieces  of  the  akin  cut  off  fipom  other  parts  of  the  animal's  bodf  and  pre- 
pared with  the  usual  ingenuity  of  this  people,  so  much  so,  indeed*  as  almost 
to  defy  detection  with  the  naked  eye. 

tlie  method  hitherto  adopted  for  detecting  this  sophistication,  has  been 
the  peculiar  position  of  the  hairs«  which  are  arranged  in  a  cfrcular  manner 
axouod  the  oriftce  in  the  genuine  nrask-pod,  and  also  the  aheence  of  anf 
reoMnos  of  the  peais  in  the  artificial  pods,  ikxt  (hose  eharacters  are  not 
invariable,  and  I  have  seen  some  spurious  niusk-podS  which  were  so  skilfnily 
prepared  as  to  be  undistingnishable  from  the  genniae  article  when  comparea 
with  them. 

The  plan  which  I  propose,  depends  on  the  microscopic  characters  of  the 
haws  which  grow  on  the  preputial  sac  of  the  musk  animal,  and  which,  as  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  detect  by  direct  experiment,  differ  very  remarkably 
from  those  of  the  false  sacs  which  are  met  with  in  commerce.  This  test  I 
hare  recently  had  an  opportunity  of  pointing  out  to  my  friend  Professor 
Gbristtsott,  of  Edinburgh,  and  or  Rtnstrating  ft  to  him  from  si^cinens  ia 
his  own  mosenm.  The  character  of  tte  haira  tnay  he  .reodUy  ttOdefBtood 
by  a  reference  to  the  Accompanying  woodcut,  of  which  the  one  marked  A* 
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f<f|rreMi^.«  Imir  from  i^  g^^u^  «iijf  tbit  marked:  B^  one  jf**"  ■ '•Jj 
musk-pod.  Hairs  of  llie  same  size'tave  been  s^ected^  ifpa  Wf  we'omw* 
as  seeu  tbroogh  a  microacope  of  300  diameters.  '    '  ^ 
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The  difference  appears  to  depend  on  tlie  act,  tbat  the  hairs  of  this 
part  of  the  animal  are  furnished  Sn  thekUt noT  with  distinct  regular  coioored 
cells,  while  in  hairs  taken  from  other  parts  of  the  animal's  body  thoee  cells 
appear  to  be  oUiterated,  as  ia  generally  the  case  In  this  apd  the  iJJi»ij(iil^ 
of  gniBMls. 

The  method  I  bare  now  proposed  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  of  easy  appff- 
cation,  and-cannot  be  considered  toe  scientific  in  the  present  day,  when  ereiy 
Phaflnviaceulisl  must  be  supposed  to  be  provided  .with  a  jmcrosocq^c  9I  ifMt 
of  the  power  above  spoken  of,  without  which  he  could  not  possibly  detet^tfe 
adulteration  of  arrow-root  and  of  the  other  fecnlaa  of  commerce.— 7%c 
VubBn  Qmrterly  Joitrnal of  MedkxA  Scimce,  :.'.»#1 

[We  have  examined  the  musk-pods  in  the  Museum  of  the  Society,  &6  vdl 

«8  some  others,  lAd  hate  Icnnd  the  hairs  is  aU  the  s^ecimsiuKa  fiocia0  flk 

cellular  structure  described  as  chajnci^tic  of  the  gesmine  ipiA,  alAmi^ 

fevend  wnfe  kae^wn  to  be  spurious.    We  must  not  therefore  )nf<^  thai  erqpgr 

pod  is  genuine^  (he  hain  of  wMdi  possess  this  chanU:ter»  ulthosgh  ttejibiMde 

may  be  considered  a  proof  that  the  "pod  is  spurious. — Ed.  Pharm,  Jcwm^ 


VETERINARY  MEDICINES. 

jCorJtoisand  Simulants  are  medicines  which  possess,  wafm 
and  stimulating  properties,  which  are  capable  of  excitiog  the 
animal  energy,  and  which  are  generally  given  to  raise  the  spirits. 

Expectorants  (from  expectQro^  to  discharge  from  the  breast) 
are  mediciiies  which  increase  the  disobarge.of  mucus  froflOr  the 
lungs,  and  thereby  remove  or  allemte  coughs  and  difficultyc^ 
breathing. 

iSOtttHtkL  BALLS. 

No.  I. 
R  Ginger,  in  powder,  Ibj— Gentian,  In  powder,  tbj—Honey  or  Palm  Oil 
sufficient  to  form  a  mass.    Dose  from  ^  to  Jtss.    [MorteaJ 


Na2. 


R  Coriander  Seed,  in  powder,  iviij— Gentian,  in  powder,  ^viij— Ginger,  i 
powder,  Jiv— Caraway  Seed,  in  powder,  fri^— Oil  of  Aniseed  ^ss^Hone, 
pr  Palm  Oil  sufficient  to  fbrm  a  mass.    Dose  ^.    [BUios.] 


m 
[one/ 
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No.4.  ■ 

H  The  maar'Ste.  2,  f}— OglnrgR  xx— Camphor  3j.  Mix  to  form  a  ball. 
{Blaine.} 

No.  5. 
R  Pimento^  in  powder,  Ibj— Badey  Meal  fbij— Treacle  or  Honey  sufficient 
to  form  a  mass.    Dose  pas,    [Bracj  Qnrk.] 

No.  6. 
The  mass  No.  5,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  Ginger,  Cinnamon,  or  White 
or  Cayenne  Pepper.    [Bracy  Cliurk.] 

Nalr. 
R  Aniseed;  in  powder,  Ibj — Gentian,  in  power,  H  j — Cascanfla,  in  powder, 
Ibj — Honey  sufficient  to  form  a  mass.    Dose  ^ss. '  [Blaine.] 

€<MtMA¥»  ]»BDaL& 

No.  1. 
R  Decoction  of  Chamomile,  Oilj^DecoctSen  of  Aloes,  5tr-^in|^r«  i& 
powder,  iss — Sulphate  of  Iron,  ^iss.    Mix  and  diride  into  fow  doMS. 
TBlftine]'^  ^ 

.  No.  2. 

II  Ot^  Thicture*  fjir— Water  fjvig.   Mixfbradose.    [BfacyCass*.] 

No.  3. 
R  Ginger,  in  powder,  5ij  to  5iY— -Strong  Ah  (warm)  Qj.    Mix  for  a  dose. 
[Morton.] 

No.  4. 
B  Gtoaway  Seeds,  in  powder,  ^sato  gj-^-Slcong  Ale  (warm)  Qj.    Mixfiv 
ji^^ose.    lJ(If)rton,] 

Na  5. 
91  Carawinr  Seeds,  In  poirder,  Jss— Ginger,  in  powder,  5es^Cevboa«fte  of 
&)da  SH-Bcandy  Jj-- Water  ivtij.    Mix  for  a  dose.    [Gray.] 

No,«.  ...  ... 

R  Aromatic  Spirit  of  Ammonia  5ij— Common  Salt  5J^Water  Oss— Imx 
for  a  dose.    [Gray.] 

No;7:.      •■:'•  • '  / 

R  Barbadoes  Aloes  3i1j-- Cascarilla,  in  powder,  3\i"-0il  of  PCT>permint, 
gtt  xx-^Ti&cture  of  Cardmnoms  ^^Water  (warm)  Q).  Mk  to  a  dose. 
fOn^^]  "         .  :,., 

covan  BAILS. 

No.l. 
R  Ammoniaoam  iss— PowdersA  Sqtdli  S-<-Soap  ^^^^fHxftmy  enough  |o 
tem&bafifi>ri)fi0doee«    {WkMe.] 

No.  2. 
R  AsafcBtida  3ug — Galbanum  S  — Carboiiaie  of  Ammonia  3ss — Ginger  5iss 
—Honey  sufficient  to  form  a  ball  for  one  dose.    [White.] 

No.  3. 
R  Camphor  5isa«^Powdeved  SquHls  ^j^Balsam  of  Tola  ^— Ginger,  in 
powder,  5ij — Honey  sufficient  to  form  a  ball  for  one  dose.     [White J 

.  *  Gripe  Ttac/wrt.— R  Pimento.  1^  powder,  Ibj-^Bectifled  Spirit  and 
Water,  of  eaob  OliJ.    Macerate  for  seven  d^s  and  strain, 
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Ko.4. 

or  BarbadoeB  Tar  flufflcicnt  to  fSria  a  mass.    Dose  5J,  twice  *  Ai^. 
[Morton.] 

R  Ipecacaanlia  3j— Camphor  5g— Liquorice  Powder  Jas— Honejs^Mait 
to  tan  a  ball.    To  Ik  giren  every  nioniing.    [Blaine.] 

R  Liquorice  powder  fss— Linseed  or  Barley  Hfeal  ^^Tar  Sss— Hoa^ 
sniBdent  to  form  a  ball.     [Bracy  C^ark.] 

K6.7. 
R  Emetic  Tartar,  gr.  x.  to  gr.  xv.-^Digitalis  ^  to  S— Honey  aufflooil 
to  form  a  ball.    TUa  may  be  given  to  cattle,  or  sbeep,  in  the  above  doi& 
[Morton.] 

No.  8. 
R  Digitalis,  gr.  j  to  gr.  \)— liqnorioe  Powder^  Sg— Honey  roffldnt  to 
fonn  a  balL    [Morton.] 

COXTGH  DBINKS. 

luor  Potassegrjd— TreadoJ}— Wiklir 


B  Cold  drawn  Linseed  Oil  ^^j'-Liquo] 
^    Mix  for  a  dose.    [Bracy  Clark.] 


CHEMICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  SASSAFRAS  ROOT. 


Dr.  RtiNScn  analysed  the  bark  of  the  root,  which  contains  a  much  Yarfer 
ffrotPortion  of  the  active  conatitueotB  than  tiia  wood.  Uia  rttolts  an  m 
follows  :— 

"Water    ^ 9a 

Heavy  volatile  oil    1 

Light  volatile  oil I ....,••.      8 

Camphoraceous  matter    J 

Tallowy  matter... , ^ ,..,...,....      « 

Balsamic  resin ...  \  ._ 

Wax / - ^ 

Samifrid ^... Stt 

Tannic  Acid ..^.„     58 

Sassafrid,  tannic  acid,  and  guBi 68 

Albamen ►..••..,-.«.      fi  , 

Gam,  red  colouring  matter,  and  salu  ^ SO 

Starch    i 

Reddish  brown  colouring  matter,  tannic  acid,  and  V     54 

salts  J 

Surch,  tannic  acid,  Ac,  extracted  by  a  solution  of?    -^q 

cansiic  potash  ..„ J   ^^ 

Insoluble  woody  fibre «.^^ .•.^.•,.«.  tW 

1000 
The  aubstaDoe  called  Moafnd  is  a  peculiar  principle,  which  iMf  In 
arraugcd  with  tannic  acid.    It  is  difflculily  soluble  iu  water,  but  aolnUe  hi 
ether  and  alcohol.    It  communicates  a  dark  colour  to  alcohoU 

Sassafras  wood  Creed  (nm  the  bark  yielded  uimlw  tesirila ;  ^t  ItM^ 
tomed  scarcely  half  the  quantity  ofths^nsiiltma  which  the  bask  iitiial 
and  the  volatile  oil  was  even  in  still  smaller  quantity.  Thia  fact  iaeapeeiallr 
worthy  of  notice,  because  we,  in  general,  obtain  from  DroggiaU  Ae  wood 
mI^T^^^JS^,  ^*'*  Piwtouriy  Mamd  and  tm  mpam^.-- 
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MOBH  (CETRABIA  ESftiAITDICAJ. 
sr  DB.  o.  BcamEDBKUfnr  amd  mu  ir .  xsroiP. 
Thb  autlion  deiciibetln  licfaen  u  beiiig  eonyoted  of  three  lunfaui,  a» 


t.  JTie  iwRcr  Jbyir  wfgUhAar  esOf .— Tbete  c^lls  ccmtain  tlit  green  eoloo. 
iBg  natter  of  t)»e  lichcD^  wliich  differs  from  chbrophyllc,  and  is  called  by  the 


1L  Hm  iajftr^ffbramchmg  lofyer  c«B*^— This  layer  is  colourless.  Under 
ffcs  liifthftst  aiiignifying|miserncrthfi>g  can  be  detected  wHhin  the  cells.  This 
lnyer  suiipoili  and  aonriUies  Che  iimer  layer  of  vlobnlar  cells. 

JL  Ihe  moU  tvttnuA  and  finely  etUular  cortical  layer, — This  layer  eon  tains 
fm  its  interccllnlar  spaces  tbe  HcheH  ttarch.  If  hydrochloric  acid  be  applied 
to  iiMOtioiicf  theeorticid  layer,  tbe  Hchen  starch  swells  up  into  many  times 
Us  origml  volonse.  This  layer  no  doobt  also  containtNeeerarw  aeisf  (formeriy 
ttMBd  cevvrai^. 

Tbe  nntbon  submitted  Iceland  moss  to  a  carefal  chemical  analysisMmd 
Intve  dsBBiitwd,  hi  a  i^ery  detailed  manner ,  their  modes  of  procedure.  They 
Iken  — cressively  notice  tbe  more  remarkable  chemical  constituents  of  the 
UdMBy  Tin.  AoAbcftior,  osfttrric  acid,  Uchesieanc  acid,  an  unnamed  substance 
which  isi^iisMoMly  cdM  tAs  body  C,  and  Hehe*  iftncd. 

1.  ThaUochlor. — This  subsianoe  constitutes  tbe  green  colouring  matter  of 
the  globular  cells  before  noticed.  Its  ethereal  solution  is  of  a  beautiful 
green  colour.  TbaUocUor  has  the  properties  of  a  weak  acid,  and  combines 
witb 'bases.'  An  alcoholic  solution  or  acetate  of  lead  occasions,  with  an 
aleoh«Uc  Miatian  of  tlialtodiior,  an  abundant  floeealent  green  precipiute, 
wbich  when  separated  by  filtration,  then  boiled  with  eter,  and  decomposed 
by  acetic  acid,  yields  the  tliaUocblor  as  a  brittle  and  pulrerizable  mass,  which 
is  distinguishable  from  chlorophylle  hj  its  being  liule,  if  at  all,  soluble  in 
l^drocblpric  add. 

9,  Ceiraric  ^i<L~This  add,  formerly  called  cetrarioM^  forms  a  loose  tissa» 
of  shining^  minntc  adcidar  crystals.  It  is  intensely  bitter,  not  rolatile,  and 
it  infnsiblB  without  decomposition.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  wbich, 
howerer*  acquires  a  bitter  taste  when  boiled  with  tbe  acid.  It  is  soloUe  m 
hoHiog  alcohol,  but  crystallizes  in  great  part  on  cooling.  It  is  slq|[bt]y  sol«* 
Ue  in  ether,  and  quite  insoluble  in  tbe  fixed  and  rolatile  oils.  Its  cofupon- 
tlon  Is  Cm  Hi«  X)u.  It  is  dissoked  by  both  the  caustic  and  carbonated 
alkalies,  and  is  precipitated  from  its  solution  by  acids.  Ceirarate  ofammo* 
nmmSHrHiu  H^Om)  isa  beautiful  yeUow  salt,  barisig  a  Mat  ammo 
niacai  odour  and  being  soluble  in  water.  Cetrarale  of  had  {t  TbO+Cu 
Hm  Ou)  forms  a  yellow  flocculent  precipitate. 

a.  Zkkttimrit  Acid, — Tbe  name  of  this  acid  is  derived  from  Xcc^iK 
,  waA  vrmtpCfgi).  When  pure  it  is  perlisdt^  «Mte» «nd  forms  a  loose 
I  compewd  of  crystalline  pearlylplates.  It  is  odourless,  but  has  an  acrid 
u  Jtn  solabie  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  tbe  rolatile  and  fetty  oils ;  but  is 
ihssfasble  in  water.  At  t4»^  P.  it  melts,  and  on  eo<ding  congeals  into  a 
CryBtallioe  mass.  It  cannot  be  rolatilised  without  decomposition*  Its 
composition  is  Cm  Hts  0«.  It  is  dissolved  by  alkalicn.  and  is  precipitated  ftom 
ils  sHrsiine  solotion  by  acids.  LioltutBorate  ofpokuk  is  a  white  indistinctlv 
CiytlaUine  powder.  XtdUsHoni^  of  AOaer  (AgO+CM  Hm  O^)  is  grayish 
mie.  f(ii»mLiraieqfUad(?bO*k-Cn  H»>  CH)  is  white  also.  L&Aesfcofdle 
if fcMf ti  fcyayMi  white*    XieAssitarafc  ^^mrmsmi  Is  crystal1iaabl«. 

4,  TIk,  nilmmre  ffcmtiomnHy  aaikd  "4be  ko^  CL**— This  siibstncerls 
Ibiind  in  the  lichen  in  tolerable  quantity.    It  is  white  or  yell«wish«  without 
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either  Uste  or  smell,  ]osq)tfble  in  wtter,  f;tlier»  oib,  Alkalis*.  «ii4  U^  .«*d^ 
djflraniflrioliilile  io  vplrlr  bf  triae.  '  'It  U  decompbsed  Ifjr  U^  UBi^rmf  .aS.to 
<)^'ffr)  Of dt.  of  «f^  .X«DaMl|«M  fare  ill  too  parts,  '  . 

•    .  J  .        ."        »  '  'i^.    •    "      ..   '   '  • 

*"  .  '   Hydrogen'../ .'..:........  10.8?5  ...„.^  ^^3,       r.   r  ;'iw 

] By tedtSoft  inrllli  fcoda-lUm  It  yielded  6,6l  per  ceot  yf  nitrogei^  r  .  .  „ 
6,\£i9hem,€taHht*y'Whkn'lht  pnl-e  litbett  fs  trektfed  Wfch  cobcentratrd. 
liTdroebJorio  iicid,  ^  ii.  cqi^Kerlqi 'intP -m  hMi6gctt60l»  ttuetis.  "Tiiis  is 
lAated  With 'water  and  then  separated  from  the  residual  lichen  \^.tkulfiUlg-> 
it  through  a  woollen  cloth.  The  liquor  thus  obtained  was  divided  into  tjro 
parts,  to  both  of  which  spint  9f:irianm»»  adddd  4ititil «  cloudiness  iras  j^ 
duced.  Jo.  one  part  was  further  iMlded^^ibpal^  iMjefihiBd  iof  Us  «r6lttBie  of 
spirit  otiritte,\}y  which  white  fiocculi  were  p|YC^pJ|$a^A«  • .  T|>if>:9ftlipMid 
liquid 'Was  then  mixed  with  the  otbef  part  of  .the'^i^ei^  li^9r^:jU)4j|ie 
miit|i|erirell  shaken  and!4lMii  pbuhM  ori  a  stretched  woMleh  doM.  W 
filterad  Hfuor  had  the  colour  and  iftmpaKAvioymtlf^iot^i  anff yi«^d0d, 
on  the  addition  of  spirit  of  wine,  a  floceiilfiptipfcoipittlef  wlfinlk^i^hen 
collected  on  a  hair  siere  and  dried  presentp;!  thpif^ajqi^tifltM  cQbfiiid 
and  IHed  starch. '  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  murlat^p  ^tnM^t  bft  immdir'"'^ 
precis^ttalH  by  spirit  of  wine,  aild 'the  i)recipitated  i^aSs  Wa^ed  and 
boiled  jirith  r4^MM  spirit,  the  substaace.  ^s^avMed  "by 'filtration 'do 
yield  a  blpe  colour  with  iodine,  and  possesses.  4h^»prAptHiti  Wkiidi^I- 
bas  assigned  to  liciien  starch.-— /Inn.  der  Chq^i^  w^d  ^k^ti^  Bf^A^M 

DB  <3M)UDRBT*S  AMMONIACAL  BLISTESTNG^qJp^TH^NX.  i 

»  •'..»■  '^ 

Thb  following  Improved  formula  for  this  a»pUcMtl6n  isiisotaiiMtAiea  by 
the  aiithor  in  preference  to  that  which  has  hitnerto  be»  in  qh  i*^  ^ 

Take  of  Lard 32  parts  ,  r 

•  OU  of  Almonds   ft    «      -  t 

Melt  the  Wd  ifith  tbci  oil  by  the  appttmliDn  of  4i  gebUb  tieaT;  pM 
them  in  the  melted  state  into  a  wide-mouth  bottle,  and  |idd 

Solution  of  Ammonia    ,.17  parts 

Was,  b!y4MBt|raal  agitation,  \mtil  it  becomes  cold.  It  is  nepessaryto 
avoid  the  appticatidn  of  *  much  heat  in  t^e  ^paration  6f  this  ointment. 
When  well  prepared  it  will  produce  veaioation  In  about  ten  Inlta^tes,  anfl 
will  retain  its  properties  unimpaired. for  about  a  month,  if  kept  in  airdl 
stopped  bottle. — Journal  de  Pharmacie. 


KOTI0B8  or  BOOKto. 

THeDtTBLiNQuAaTBRLT  Journal  OF  Medical  Sciei^ce.  New 
Series,  No.  1,  February,  1846.  Dublin  :  Hodges  and  Srnitim 
Grafton  Slree4.  London :  Longmans  and  Co. ;  Simpkin  ana 
C0.  ;  W,  Orr  and  Co,  Edinburgh ;  MaclacMdn^  Stewart^ 
tmd  Co.f  and  Sutherland  and  tCnoi.  Glasgow:  David 
Chambers.    8vo,  pp.  276. 

Tiiisjotirnal,  which  has  flourished  from  the  jear  ^  1832  uttUl 
the  pifeset^t  time,  during  which  period  twenty-eight  volupftes 
haine  been  pubiished^has  no^w  assumed  anew  aod  eniarfj^  fovu* 
Itvpftgeft  are  devoted  to  Medical  and  Surgieiai  Scknce  in  all  > 
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brandiet^  io^litditig  Chetnrstry,  Materia  Medlca»  «nd  Beiany ;; 
'^iihcocmefcted!  wit£  medical  poliUci,, and  uninflueiiced  bj'pKny 
feeling,  jealousy,  or  personal  hostility."  No.  1  of  the  new 
series  contains  a  preface  of  forty-eight  pages  by  the  Editor,  in 
which  is  g^ven  a  rery  interesting  summary  of  the  pvogseas  of 
medical  sdence  in  Ireland  during  the  last  two  cetituties,  wkh  a 
notice  of  the  sciantific  aoeieties«nd  periodicals  which  have  beeor 
eatablished* 

Jlmoi;ig  the  former  «e  may  eomnerate  i-^ 

The  Dublin  Phtloiophical  Society    .    .    established  1683 

The  Royal  Dublin  Society «        173  i 

Tjbe  Physico-Historical  Society  of  Irelafid  «        1744  ■ 

'  'The  Medico-Philosophical  Society     .    .  ««        1756' 

Which  was  merged  into 
The  Dublin  Medical  Society    .    .     •    .  '<         1793 

The  8od6tj  called  the  Paleosophers .     •  **        178^ 

^he  Association  of  Neosophers     ....      about  1782 
1?he  Royal  Irish  Academy  ....      chartered  in  178G 

The  Med*eo-Chirurglcal  Society 1805 

The  Kirwanian  Society 1812 

The  Medical  Society 1815 

The  Sufgical  Society  .     , ' 1831 

The  Paihological  Society .     , 1838 

The  Obstetrical  Society .     1838 

Most  of  these  societies  were  rather  limited  in  the  number  of, 
menobers,  and  some  of  them  were  of  a  social  character,  or 
scientiGc  clubs.  They  all  contributed,  more  or  less,  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  science,  and,  in  some  instances,  corretpcraded  with 
the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  other  scientific  bodies,  bol!h  in 
this  counUy  and  on  the  Continent. 

The  first  medical  periodrcai  started  in  Ireland  was  a  quarterly 
journal  of  about  100  pages,  which  was  undertaken  in  1807,  entitled^ 

taiions  and  Details  (^..Madimner'Mnd^'i^geri/f  with  their 
collateral  Pranjphes  of  Scienee.  It  survived  only  eighteen 
mouths.  . 

Tlie  first  number  of  the  Dublin  JJotpital  Reportt  and  Com" 
municaiions  in  MedtQine  and  Surgery,  appeared  in  1815 — the 
fifth  and  last  in  1830.  Contemporaneously  with  this  periodical 
was  published  The  Transactions  of  the  Association  of  the 
Fellows  and  Licentiates  of  the  King^s  and  Queeji*s  College  of 
Phi^sieians^  Ireland ;'  ^ve  volumes  of  wluch  appeared  at  inter- 
▼ate  i»p  to  1828.  In  1830  a  new  series  was  commenced,  entitled 
TU'Dublim  Medical  Transactions.  The  Dublin  Philosophi^a^l 
Journal  and  Scientijfic  RiivieWf  which  came  out  under  favour- 
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aUe  auspices  in  1825,  \ra9  not  succesrful,  and  wen  succeeded  V/ 
a  monthly  journal  edited  by  Mr.  Donovan,  entitled  Tke 
Awnah  of  Pharmacy  and  Materia  Medica^  the  diief  objject  of 
which  was  the  *<  improvement  of  the  science  of  Pharmacy  and 
tlie  coaditioii  of  the  Apothecaries."  This  jounial  contasMd 
Kvere  strictures  on  the  ^  so-called  monopoly  of  the  ApoUieearisif 
CSovporsitioB/'  and  was  TBlhcr  political  in  its  ebaracter.  It  w«i 
discontinued  after  the  twelfih  number. 

In  March,  1832,  appeared  the  first  nunher  of  the  IMIfo 
Jowmal  0f  Medical  and  Chemical  Science^  the  subject  of  Ibis 
notiee.  The  original  projector  and  first  editor,  Dr.  Robert 
Kane,  devoted  his  chief  attention  to  Chemical  and  Phamia- 
centical  subjects,  merely  including  Medicine  and  Surgery^  as 
collateral  branches.  But  shortly  afterwards  the  journal-became 
more  extended  in  its  character,  and  has  coAtiaoed  to  enjay  a 
high  reputation  as  a  scientific  pertod«caL 

The  DuSlin  Medical  Press,  a  stamped  weekly  Medieo-PdiU* 
calJournal,  appeared  in  1839*  and  is  now  flourishtag ;  darmg'lbe 
past  year  The  Dublin  Hospital  Gazette  has  been  eatablished. 

We  have  been  much  interested  in  reading  the  account  of  Ae 
above  institutions  and  literary  productions  ;  and  it  is  aatispBMftory 
to  observe  the  increasing  disposition  whklh  pvevaiia -botk-ia 
England  and  in  Ireland,  to  encourage,  wi  SMfport  undertak- 
ings of  this  description. 

Tub  LiTsaARY  and  Scientific  Register  and  Alvanack» 
for  1846.  By  J.  W.  6.  Gutch,  M.R-C.S.,  &c.  London: 
Simpkiny  Marshall^  Sf  Co, 

Wk  regret  that  we  accidentally  omitted  to  notice  this  little 
book  at  the  beginning  of  the  yean  It  is  (as  we  have  observed 
of  its  predecessors  for  the  last  four  years)  the  most  complete  and 
useful  pocket-book  we  have  seen,  and  contains  a  great  variety  ef 
information  in  a  very  small  space*  The  table  of  eontonta  ooei^ 
|»ies  six  closely  printed  columna. 

The  Half-Yearly  Abstract  of  the  Medical  ScraKCCs; 
being  a  Practical  and  Anafy Heal  Digest  of  the  contents  (f  the 
principal  British  and  Continental  Works  published  at  ike 
preceding  six  months;  together  frith  a  Juries  ef  Critieai  Me^ 
ports  on  the  Progress  of  Medicine  and  the  CoUaterai  Seiei^aes 
during  the  same  period.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Rankiwo^  M.B., 
Cantab.,  Physician  to  the  Suffolk  General  Hos^ntaL  Y6L  & 
8vo.,  pp.  448.  London :  John  Churchill,  Prmcee  Street 
Soko.  Edinburgh:  Macku^lan emd Co.  DeMki 
and  Co. 
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Tbs  Csw9Y'a  Couhteb.  Coxpahioiv,  or  CiHcnxsre  Rbcul 
Fricb  Book,  eampihd  for  the  Leicestershire  Association  of 
Chemists  and  Druggists^  By  JoaEPii  Goddard.  Leicester: 
J.  Burton,  Mercury  Place.    Small  8vo.  pp.  208. 

Tbis  priM-hook  it  adapted  for  the  uae  of  Chfimiila  in  geseoily 
and  its  amungenenl  it  judieious  and  eonvetiient.  The  articles 
are  classified  accordiog  to  the  preparations,  the  extracts,  tine* 
tares,  pilk,  barks,  woods,  oils,  &c.,  &c.»  being  each  claM 
seap^tively  arranged  in  alphabetical  otdtr.  This  plan  is  more 
convenient  than  that  of  distributing  each  class  of  preparatioaa 
Qvav  tke  wkola  baak-^for  instance^  under  the  head  Rhuktarbf 
mwastrntki^  root^  powder,,  tincture,  ayrup,  piU,  &c.  ia  the  same 
page,  which  creates  confusion.  There  are  columns  for  the  price 
per  pound)  quarter  pound,  and  <uiace  retail,  a  colunm  for 
Ybowaale  prktei^  aad  another  for  eoat  price.  There  ia  alao  a 
column  for  the  place  in  the  shop  where  each  article  is  kept.  In 
msing  this  tohinm,  il.ts  proposed  to  dtfide  the  shop  iato  ioa^i- 
amy  eompartments,  labelled  A^  B,  €,  &c.,  the  articles  in  each 
compartment  being  numbered.  We  have  for  some  time  past 
felt  the  want  of  a  complete  and  well  arranged  price-book,  and 
liie  eoe  before  ns  ia  calculated  to  supply  this  de6ciency. 

TO  CORBESPONDENTS. 


D.  E.  C. — The  tenn  pareaoric  is  deriyed  from  a  Greek  word,  stgniQring  to 
wufjftatt  or  4e>  MHUfo^  Cammd  is  said  to  be  derived  from  two  Greek  words 
sigmiyiiig  good  and  bhch;  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  orifia 
of  the  application  of  the  term.  Verdigri$  is  probably  derived  from  the 
Vtewsh  name  vert-de-gris,  indicating  its  colour. 

M.  P.  S.— (1.)  We  know  of  no  better  way  of  making  silicate  of  lime  than 
frkring  the  ingre^ntB  together. — (2.)  No. 

A  GOB&B8POWDBNT. — Nttnie  or  hjfponitrile  of»oda  is  obtained  by  heating 
nxtrata  of  aoda  to  redness,  and  removing  it  from  the  fiie  before  the  decooi- 
position  is  complete. 

B.  L.  L.  H.— We  beliere  oil  of  worm-seed  is  not  known  in  this  countiy  Si 
an  article  of  commerce.    An  oil  may  be  obtained  by  distillation. 

J.  A.— See  vol.  v..  Mo.  3,  page  110  (valerianic  acid). 

**  A  SxEKxa  OF  Infobmation."— In  the  process  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  for 
making  syrupus  papaveris,  the  ripe  capsules  of  the  poppy  are  directed  to  be 
ased,  said  we  should  understand  this  to  include  tiie  seeds.  The  shdi  only 
wnilil  be  more  properly  desoribed  aa  the  pericaip. 

B.  A.  P.  S. — ^The  addition  of  a  little  liquor  potass®,  or  chloride  of  caldva, 
weald  pr(^ahly  remedy  the  deibct  alluded  to* 

**  iMauisxTOK.**— We  believe  Indian  ink  is  the  kind  best  adapted  for  pen 
mAiAtkabOms. 

VtQ.  R^CWhai  JrmmM,  sse  t^.  iia,  Koi  4^  page  »l,  snd  veL  v^ 
Ko.8,  page  380. 
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An  A880CXATS.— The  new  edition  of  Gray's  Sapplement,  ^wliicli  win  be 
ready  for  publication  in  a  feir  montlis,  wUl  he  more  comprehensiTe  than  tlie 
work  mentioned. 

L.  C— fl.)  The  Phannacopoeia  process  for  making  Mistara  campbone 
should  be  followed  in  preference  to  the  one  alluded  to.—  (2.)  See  yoL  ir., 
page  450.  If  the  directions  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  be  followed,  crystals  will 
not  be  formed.— (8.)  PtUo.amri  camp.  Tske  of  asarabacca  JiiJ,  Jareoder 
flowers  and  maijoram,  of  each  ^.    M. 

5).— (1.)  We  haye  sereral  times  answered  the  question  respecting  the  Ibj, 
namely,  that  it  means  .^xij.,  although  it  is  sometmies  used  to  express  the 
old  pint,  or  Jxyj.— (2.)  See  the  Pharmacopoeia.— (3.)  See  toL  It.,  p.  469» 
and  Yol.  T.,  p.  78. 

'*  Alpha/'  M.P.S.~To  obtain  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Edinburgh  or 
Glasgow,  it  is  necesssry  to  reside  at  the  Unirersity  during  a  session.  At 
St  Andrew's  no  residence  is  required. 

F.  C. — The  case  is  one  in  which  we  cannot  interfere. 

A.R. — ^We  must  repeat  our  regret  that  we  hate  no  power  to  remedy  the 
evil. 

"  Studxnb.''~To  separate  arsenic  from  iron,  dissolre  in  hydrochloric  add* 
and  pass  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  the  solution  as  long  as 
any  precipitate  is  formed. 

C.A.B.— No. 

C.F.W. — (1.)  The  Miyor  Examination  is  similar  to  the  Minor,  which  is 
described,  toI.  iL,  No.  8,  but  is  more  severe. — (2.)  The  back  numbers  of  the 
Journal  may  be  had  of  the  publisher. 

"Spero." — The  examination  of  Apprentices  is  merely  classical.  The 
Minor  Examination,  see  yol.  iL,  No.  8. 

T,  P.— Retail. 

Mr.  Thompson  (Bedale).— Graham's  ElememtM  of  Ckemittry,  price  24f. 
Lindley's  EUmenU  ofBotat^,  price  lOf.  Gd. 

**  DiaAMMA,"  A.P.S.  (Fayersham)  ;  "  Bubisksis,"  and  J.  R.  (Manches- 
ter).— Lindley's  School  Botany  and  Elements, 

C— For  information  respecting  the  pepper  and  vinegar  licence,  sec  yoL  ili.» 
page  313. 

We  have  received  "  Willatt's  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Optical,  Mathema- 
tical, Chemical,  and  Philosophical  Instruments,"  98,  Cheapside,  London. 

John  Lloyd,  J.  Linney.  B.  G.  W.,  "  Zbta"  and  J.  B.  (all  of  Gosport).— 
The  back  nimibers  may  be  had  of  the  Publisher. 

'*  Libra.** — We  quite  concur  in  the  sentiments  expressed  in  our  Corrres* 
pendent's  letter,  in  proof  of  which  we  refer  him  to  vol.  ii.,  page  1  to  6. 

"Aqua,"  A.  P.  S.- Yes. 

Errata.— In  the  last  number,  page  341,  line  two  from  the  top,ybr  1641, 
read  1461.— Page  364,  line  one,  and  365,  lines  one  and  seven, ydr  TYLBRt  read 
Tylob. 


Advertisements  to  Mr.  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the 
transmission  of  the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  17,  Bloomsbury 
Square,  before  the  20th  of  the  month. 
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VOL.  v.— No.  X.— APRIL  let,  1846. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  LEGISLATION. 

So  xnnny  weighty  questions  agitate  the  House  of  Commons  at 
the  present  time,  that  it  will  probably  be  difficult  to  obtain  for 
Medical  and  Pharmaceutical  Reform  that  attention  which  is 
desirable.  We  have  been  told,  indeed,  by  many  of  our  friends 
that  the  subject  cannot  possibly  be  entertained,  and  that  it  is 
useless  to  attempt  to  introduce  it.  But  when  an  important  un- 
dertaking is  in  hand,  it  is  policy  to  go  forward,  without  regard- 
ing the  doubts  and  fears  which  are  always  prevalent  on  such  occa- 
aons. 

If  we  had  been  influenced  by  such  ima^aiy  sources  of  dis- 
couragement we  should  not  have  succeeded  in  establishing  tiie 
Pharmaceutical  Society;  for  we  were  told  that  tiie  Chemists 
would  not  pull  together  for  six  months.  Neither  should  we  have 
obtained  a  Royal  Charter  ;  for  many  of  our  most  sincere  friends 
and  supporters  declared  that  it  was  useless  to  make  the  applica- 
tion, as  we  were  not  likely  to  succeed. 

It  is  pusillanimous  to  imagine  that  any  laudable  and  rational 
project  is  impracticable,  and  ihose  who  would  shrink  from  an 
effort  on  such  grounds  may  be  compared  to  the  man  whose  cart 
stuck  in  the  mud,  and  who  complained  to  Jupiter  instead  of  put- 
ting his  shoulder  to  the  wheel.  It  is  quite  certsdn,  that  if  we  are 
determined  to  gain  our  point,  and  take  tiie  proper  course,  we 
need  fear  no  obstacle.  If  we  fail  it  will  be  for  want  of  unanimity 
and  spirit. 

Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  anticipate  that  the  business  of  the 
nation  will  be  less  pressing  in  1847  than  it  is  in  1846.  It  woidd 
be  vain  to  wait  until  the  House  of  Commons  has  no  urgent  busi- 
ness on  hand.  We  might  as  well  stand  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  and  wait  until  all  the  water  has  flowed  into  the  sea. 

VOL.  V.  2  F 
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It  cannot  be  denied  that  Sir  James  Graham  has  had  ample 
reason  to  be  tired  of  Medical  Befann^  and  it  is  not  yeiy  likely 
ihat  he  will  Tolunteer  his  sendees  in  prquunng  another  Medical 
Bill,  until  the  profession  has  come  to  some  kind  of  miderstanding 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  measure  which  is  desirable.  But  in  an* 
swer  to  a  Memorial  recently  presented  by  the  Bristol  Association 
of  Surgeons,  %*  James  Graham  stated,  that  ^'  i£  a  Medical  Bill 
were  to  be  presented  to  lum  which  had  reerired  the  samstioQ  of 
the  profession  generally,  he  would  wiDingljr  bestow  upon  it  his 
most  deliberate  attention,  as  it  was  his  earnest  desire  to  see  aB 
the  sources  of  discontent  in  the  profession  oompletdy  and  fiur 
erer  removed* 

B;  cannot  be  supposed,  after  ibis  assurance^  that  a  psoperand 
respectful  application  from  our  body  would  be  disiegaided,  if  w» 
could  produce  the  draft  of  a  Bill  unanimously  supported  by  cmt* 
selres,  not  militating  in  any  way  against  other  bodies,  and  being 
at  the  same  time  calculated  to  benefit  the  publie.  We  have  rear 
son  to  belieTe  that  such  a  BiH  would  be  supported  by  those  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  who  haTO  taken  an  active  part  in  Medioal 
Beform ;  and  that,  if  strenuously  promoted  by  oar-  own  body,  ii 
would  not  meet  with  any  material  opposition.  In  fiiet,  it  is  nofc 
easy  to  imagine  on  what  grounds  opposition  could  be  offiered  to  a 
measure,  the  olject  of  which  is  to  introduce  a  regular  system  of 
education  among  those  who  furnish  the  public  with  medicines. 

We  therefore  contend  tiiat  the  difficulty  conrists  not  in  passing 
a  Pharmaceutical  Bill,  but  in  constructing  such  a  ffiU  as  shall  eflfeet 
the  desired  object  without  interfering  with  the  prejudices  of  otiier 
parties.  And  this  difficulty  \a  not  one  which  need  occasion  appre- 
hension, since  any  opposition  founded  on  mere  prejudioe  would 
hare  but  little  weight. 

The  Council  of  the  P&ABUACEtrncAi*  SociETr  bare  for  some 
time  past  had  the  subject  under  consideration,  and  we  hope  some 
progress  will  be  made  dumg  the  ensuing  month. 
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As  the  Anntrenarj  is  approacfaSng,  we  take  this  opportanity  of  ^ 
reminding  the  Mknbers  of  the  Society  that  it  ifl  their  dmty  a» 
well  as  their  interest  to  take  a  port  in  the  electbn  of  officers,  and 
to  avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  which  pre8«otB  itself  of 
meeting  for  the  tnuisaction  of  the  regolar  hosiness*  One  of  the 
objects  with  which  the  Society  was  founded  was  to  promote  bar^ 
mony  and  unanimity  among  the  Memhers,  and  to  make  the  unioD 
thus  efifected  instnunental  in  the  advancement  of  Pharmacy  and 
the  protection  of  the  general  interests. 

For  this  purpose,  periodical  meetings,  wheiher  of  asooialinature 
or  for  the  transaction  of  bunness,  are  especially  dtoiiable,  and  on 
such  occasions  each  Member  should  recollect  that  he  has  the 
opportunity  of  assisting  in  the  work,  and  that  individual  exertions  ^ 
are  requisite  in  order  to  carry  on  any  great  undertaking.  Those* 
who  rende  at  a  distance  are  precluded  from  the  opportunify  of 
taking  an  aetive  part  in  these  proceedings,  and  we  have  always 
recommended  local  meetings  as  a  means  of  extending  the  influence  • 
of  the  Society  to  all  parts  of  the  countiy. 

On  the  last  two  Anniversaries  the  Members  at  large  have  tak^u 
ssarcely  any  part  in  the  nomination  of  Candidates,  and  we  are  told' 
that  this  may  be  attributed  to  the  c<mfidence  felt  by  the  Society 
in  the  existing  Council.  However  satisfactory  it  may  be  for  this 
confidence  to  prevail,  it  is  equally  desirable  for  the  Members  at 
large  to  exercise  their  privilege  in  the  nomination  and  election  of 
officers.  If  they  neglect  this  duty,  the  Council  becomes  a  self- 
elected  body,  as  it  is  their  duty  to  make  the  needful  arrangements 
for  the  election,  which  includes  the  preparation  of  balloting  papers, 
and  if  no  other  names  are  proposed,  the  list  nominated  by  the 
Council  must  of  necessity  be  elected.  This  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  constitution  of  the  Society,  which  is  framed  on  the  most 
liberal  representative  principles. 

2f2 
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To  ensore  the  welfare  of  any  Institution,  it  is  necessary  ihat  a 
certain  number  of  the  managers  acquainted  with  the  routine  of  the 
business  should  remain  in  office  at  each  period  of  election,  and  it 
is  usual  for  half  the  number^  or  in  some  Institutions  for  two-thirds, 
to  be  retained  on  this  account.  But  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
only  one«third  remain  in  office,  the  other  two*thirds  being  either 
re-elected  or  replaced  by  fresh  officers  according  to  the  suffirages  of 
the  Members* 

Until  the  1st  of  Apil,  any  Member  has  the  privilege  of  nomi^ 
nating  a  candidate  to  be  placed  on  the  printed  list.  After  that 
time  no  fresh  nominations  can  be  received  until  the  Anniversaiy ; 
bat  any  Member  present  at  the  meeting  may  reoommend  a  Can- 
didate or  Candidates,  who  would  then  and  there  be  baMoted  for 
with  the  others  on  the  printed  list. 

We  menti<m  these  regulations  in  detail  that  the  Members  of 
the  Society  may  be  aware  of  the  power  they  possess,  and  the  mode 
of  exercising  it  in  the  election  of  the  managers  for  each  ensuing 
year. 

While  it  is  necessary  that  some  Members  of  the  pievioos 
Council  should  be  retained  in  office  to  ensure  reg^ularity  m  the 
routine  of  the  management,  it  is  no  less  desirable  for  some  fresh 
Members  to  be  chosen  at  each  election.  By  this  meaas  the  in- 
tm*est  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society  is  extended  among  a  greater 
number  of  Members,  and  the  labour  is  in  proportion  divided,  so 
<fi8  not  to  press  un&iriy  on  a  few  individuals. 
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QUACK  MEDICINES. 

We  have  read  with  much  interest  sereral  articles  in  recent 
nnmhers  of  the  Lancet^  on  the  sabject  of  the  frauds  committed  on 
the  pnbfic  by  some  of  the  Tenders  of  secret  noetrums.  The 
acooQots  which  we  gave  a  few  months  ago  of  the  itinerant  quack 
doctors,  famished  evidence  of  credulity  and  "gullibility"  on  the 
part  of  the  uneducated  public  which  is  truly  surprising  ;  but  some 
<^  the  facts  noticed  in  the  Lancet^  in  which  persons  of  all  dassee* 
nxe  concerned,  are  no  less  striking.  Among  the  numerous  adver* 
tisements  which  daily  appear  in  we  newspapers,  we  see  the  names 
of  some  of  the  most  emment  members  of  the  medical  profession  : 
these  names  bemg  assumed,  by  the  propagators  of  the  nos-^ 
trams,  as  a  means  of  attracting  the  notice  imd  gaining  the  con^ 
fidence  .of  the  public  Dr.  Locock*s  pulmonic  wafers,  Ashley 
Cooper's  pills,  and  Holloway*8  ointment,  recommended  by  a  spuri- 
ous certificate  purporting  to  be  written  by  Dr.  Bright^  are  enu- 
merated as  flagrant  ezam^es.  To  give  an  apparent  authenticity 
to  the  statements,  some  of  the  quacks  have  sworn  to  them  before 
lord  majors,  and  the  editor  of  the  Lancet  very  justly  condemns 
fhe  conauct  of  the  said  lord  mayors  in  sanctioning  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, in  violation  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  came  into 
operation  in  1835,  and  which  prohibits  the  taking  of  voluntary 
oaths  in  that  manner  in  matters  not  the  subject  of  any  judicitu 
enquiry*  The  editor  also  blames  the  medical  men  whose  names 
are  fraudulently  assumed  or  quoted,  for  not  tddng  prooeedinffs 
against  the  cuqirits,  or  pnblidy  disavowing  any  connection  wxUi 

Dr.^  Locock  has,  m  reply,  given  a  full  exposition  of  the  manner 
in  which  his  name  has  been  prostituted  by  the  maker  of  the  so- 
called  **  Dr.  Locock's  pulmonic  wafers/'  from  which  it  appean  that 
the  redpe  is  fraudulentiy  stated  to  be  tlut  of  Dr.  Henry  LcKiock,  who 
was  the  father  of  the  present  doctor,  and  whose  decease  occurred 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  irahrs.  Although  Dr.  Charles 
Locock  is  aware  that  the  certificate  in  &vour  of  this  quack  medi- 
cine is  falsely  attributed  to  his  father,  he  had  refrained  from  con- 
tradicting it»  in  the  belief  that  he  had  no  power  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  nuisance,  and  that  by  attempting  an  effectual  contradiction 
he  would  enl^  on  himself  an  endless  task,  which  would  only  have 
a  partial  e£Fect  We  can  testifV,  however,  that  it  is  desirable  in 
such  cases  for  an  autiientic  and  official  contradiction  to  be  pub« 
lished  in  some  widely-circulated  jouraaL  In  tiie  case  before  us 
the  name  of  Dr.  Locock  has  given  the  nostrum  some  degree  of 
oelebri^ ;  and  it  is  now  difficult  to  convince  those  who  have  taken 
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a  prejudice  in  its  favour,  that  the  fonnula  for  the  wafers  did  not 
emanate  from  the  phyencian  whose  name  €kej  bear.  When  we 
read  attentively  the  statements  on  the  printed  bills  issued  with 
vome  of  these  quack  medicines,  the  long  fists  of  hitherto  incoEable 
maladies  said  to  have  been  completely  eradicated,  the  fiilsooae  te^ 
timonials,  written  or  sworn,  the  poetical  fictions  occaswvnaMy 
introduced,  it  is  eztiAOsdinarv  that  the  hand*bill  itsdlf  ia  not 
creceived  by  the  public  as  evidence  of  the  imposition.  Bat  the 
diiposition  to  believe  what  is  marvellous  and  at  variance  with 
'.common  sense,  prevails  to  so  great  a  dc^^ree,  that  a  hand-bill  con- 
taining nothing  but  the  truth  would  be  considered  inapid  and 
nnwozihy  of  notice.  As  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  ihodomontade 
which  too  ofben  captivates  the  imaginatioa  and  deludes  unfortunate 
victims,  we  give  the  following,  which  is  a  verbatim  copy  of  a 
"faaad^-bill  recently  forwarded  to  us. 

CONSUMPTION  CURED  1 1 

The  worst  species  of  ulcerated  consumption  of  the  lungs  perfec^lyxmed 

(however  great  the  disdiarge  of  purulent  matter  and  blood  majl  be,  sod 

although  considered  by  the  most  eminent  of  the  ftcalty  as  altogether  b^^ond 

the  power  of  human  aid)  by  a  regularly*bred  medical  geQtleman»o£  nesitf 

;  fifty  years'  experience. 

If  the  disease  is  not  perfectly  arrested  or  stopped  in  its  progress  to  death 
in  less  than  ten  days,  no  remuneration  will  be  expected. 

N,B,  It  is  necessary  that  the  patient  should  be  able  to«8tand  or  ws&  a 
Mttle,  without  assistance. 

Apply  at  No.  80, Street,  London. 

Many  nostrums  are  widely  circulated  among  the  pubiic  with 
panegyrics  no  less  flattering  than  that  which  is  bestowed  on  the 
akill  of  the  above  ^'  regularly-bred  medical  gentleman,*'  and  it 
appears  as  if  the  mental  faculties  of  patients  were  impaired  by  ik» 
'influence  of  bodily  aihn^its,  until  tney  lose  the  power  of  nsinf 
their  judgment  in  reference  to  tiieir  own  cases,  however  rational 
they  may  be  in  other  matters.  On  this  account  the  law  should 
secure  the  public  by  every  practicable  aseans  against  the  deecriptkm 
of  fraud  and  robbery  under  consideration,  and  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant question — ^what  means  would  be  most  tfeetual  for  dus 
purpose? 
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ABSTRACT  OE  A  LECTURE 
ON    ANTIDOTES   TO    POISONS. 
{Ddwered  ai  17,  Bloamabury  Sqmre^  o»  iht  25i&  of  February), 

BY  ALFRED  BABINR  OARROD,  M.O. 

Physiciui  to  Vbre  Straet  Diqwoaary,  Lecturer  on  Materia  llcdica  and  IHieripeotiw 
at  the  Alderagate  School  of  Medidne. 

The  lecturer  having  defined  the  term  antidote,  divided  anti- 
dotes into  two  classes ; — first,  those  which  alter  the  nature  of 
the  poison,  and  thus  prevent  its  injurious  action;  ard^  secondly, 
those  which  counteract  the  effect  when  once  produced.  The 
latter  class  he  passed  over  as  being  more  within  the  province  of 
the  Medical  Practitioner. 

The  first  class,  which  may  be  called  direct  antidotes,  should 
be  understood  by  Chemists,  and  their  efficacy  depends  on  their 
immediate  administration,  which,  however,  should  not  supersede 
the  use  of  the  stomach-pump  or  emetics  for  the  removal  of  the 
poison  from  the  stomach. 

Dr.  Garrod  classified  poisons  into  inorganic  and  organic* 
Among  the  former,  the  mineral  acids  and  the  caustic  alkalies 
should  be  neutralized  by  substances  harmless  in  themselves  and 
capable  of  producing  inert  or  innocuous  compounds,  a  circum- 
stance which  should  always  be  considered  in  the  selection  of  an 
antidote.^  For  instance,  solution  of  caustic  potash  should  not 
be  given  as  an  antidote  for  oil  of  vitriol ;  but  chalk,  magnesia,  or 
bi-carbonate  of  potash  or  soda.  For  oxalic  acid,  lime  water  or 
chalk  should  be  given,  not  potash  or  soda.  For  the  caustic 
alkalies,  such  acids  as  are  harmless  should  be  selected ;  for  in- 
stance, citric  or  tartaric  acid,  or  vinegar,  with  mucilaginous 
drinks.  For  sulphuret  of  potassium,  the  best  antidote  is  chloride  of 
Boda> 

As  an  antidote  for  iodine,  starch  is  efficacious  when  given  in 
sufficient  quantity,  as  it  produces  an  insoluble  and  inert  com- 
pound. 

Arsenic  being  a  poison  more  frequently  used  than  any  other, 
many  antidotes  have  been  tried,  among  which  are  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  sulphur,  lime  water,  &c.,  but  this  class  of  substances 
are  less  efficacious  than  the  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  which, 
however,  must  be  given  in  such  quantities,  that  there  shsdl  not 

^Tfais  portion  of  the  snliject  was  treated  of  at  length  by  Mr.  Taylor,  txi 
his  lecture  on  Toadoology,  reported  in  voLiT.,  page  349. 
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be  lew  than  eight  or  ten  graint  for  every  gnin  of  arsenic 
Unless  given  in  excess  it  is  not  likely  to  succeed,  and  emetics  or 
the  stomach-pump  should  also  be  employed. 

Among  the  mercurial  poisons,  oorrosive  sublimate  b  the  most 
dangerous,  and  the  best  antidotes  are  albumen,  gluten,  and  the 
protosulphuret  of  iron.  Eggs  and  flour  being  generally  at  hand 
should  be  given  in  considerable  quantities.  The  protosulphuret 
of  iron  is  prepared  by  adding  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  to  a 
solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron.  When  this  is  within  reach  it 
is  useful,  as  it  forms  an  inert  compound  of  mercnry  when  added 
to  corrosive  sublimate. 

For  the  salts  of  antimony— decoction  of  oak,  elm,  or  other 
bark,  containing  tannin,  has  been  recommended,  as  this  forms 
an  insoluble  tannate  of  antimony. 

The  salts  of  lead  and  baryta — may  be  counteracted  by  sul- 

fthate  of  soda  or  magnesia.  Albumen  and  caseine  form  inso* 
uble  compounds  with  salts  of  lead ;  milk  may  therefore  be  given. 
No  sure  antidote  is  known  for  the  salts  of  copper.  Sugar  has 
been  recommended  as  an  agent  capable  of  reducing  copper  salt^ 
but  it  requires  for  this  purpose  a  higher  temperature  than  that  of 
the  stomach.  Albumen  in  excess  has  been  proposed ;  but  albu- 
minate of  copper  is  soluble  if  excess  of  the  sulphate  be  present 
Common  salt  is  the  antidote  for  the  nitrate  and  other  salts  of 
silver,  as  it  forms  an  insoluble  chloride. 

The  next  class  —  namely  organic  poisons,  are  much  more 
numerous  than  those  above  mentioned ;  comprising  prussic  acid, 
the  alkaloids  (strychnia,  morphia,  &c.),  as  well  as  all  other 
vegetable  and  animal  poisons.  On  this  part  of  the  subject  the 
lecturer  dwelt  more  at  length,  and  detailed  the  result  of  a  course 
of  experiments  which  had  led  him  to  recommend  animal  char- 
coal, as  an  antidote  for  vegetable  poisons  in  general,  as  well  as 
for  some  of  the  mineral  poisons.  It  has  long  been  known  that 
charcoal  (either  animal  or  vegetable)  exerts  a  peculiar  action  on 
colouring  matters  and  absorbs  gases,  on  which  account  it  is  used 
in  filters  for  purifying  water.  It  has  also  been  observed  to 
throw  down  certain  substances  from  their  solutions,  for  instance, 
lime,  iodine,  &c.,  as  stated  by  Professor  Graham  in  his  Elements 
of  Chemistry,  Mr.  Warington  lately  read  a  paper,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Chemical  Society,  on  the  removal  of  the  bitter  principle 
from  infusions  by  animal  charcoal*.  Makers  of  morphia  and 
other  alkaloids  are  aware  that  the  product  is  diminished  if  much 
charcoal  be  used.  Bertrand  tried  wood  charcoal  as  an  antidote 
for  arsenions  acid,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  the  salts  of  copper ; 
but  in  quantities  so  small  as  to  be  inert 

*  SeePharniaceutkaIJounuiJ,YoLr,,'So.5tp,2Si, 
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The  lecturer  had  recently  introduced  the  use  of  animal  charcoal 
as  an  antidote  for  some  of  the  inorganic  poisons,  biit  more  espe* 
cially  for  the  organic*  Before  commencing  his  experiments  it 
had  occurred  to  him  that  the  gastric  juice  might  possibly  interfere 
with  the  absorption  of  the  poison  by  charcoal;  but  this  he  found 
not  to  be  the  case*  His  first  experiments  were  with  strychnia, 
which  he  administered  to  two  guinea-pigs,  in  one  case  with 
animal  charcoal ,  in  the  other  without ;  and  also  to  several 
rabbits.  In  all  cases  those  animals  which  took  the  poison  with  a 
proper  quantity  of  the  antidote,  were  not  at  all  affected,  while 
the  others  died.  But  it  appeared  that  to  saturate  half-a-grain  of 
strychnia,  two  drachms  of  the  charcoal  were  required,  and  unless 
given  at  least  in  this  quantity,  it  was  not  efficacious.  The  same 
results  were  observed  in  the  case  of  dogs  and  other  animals : 
one-sixteenth  of  a  grain  of  strychnia  was  found  sufficient  to  kill  a 
frog,  but  with  a  proper  quantity  of  charcoal  a  quarter  of  a  grain 
was  given  without  any  poisonous  effect.  From  half  a  grain  to  one 
grain  was  found  to  be  enough  to  kill  a  dog  in  about  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes ;  but  when  animal  charcoal  was  given  in  the  proportion 
of  half-an-ounce  to  each  grain  of  strychnia,  no  effect  was  pro- 
duced, 

Nuz  vomica,  which  in  doses  of  twenty  or  thirty  grains  will 
kill  a  dog  of  average  size,  was  rendered  innocuous  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  half-an-ounce  of  animal  charcoal. 

In  the  experiments  with  the  pure  alkaloids  the  antidote  was 
given  with  the  poison ;  in  the  case  of  the  more  mild  vegetable 
poisons,  the  antidote  was  administered  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
afterwards,  and  mostly  with  a  favourable  result. 

SimiUr  experiments  were  tried  with  0[Hum  and  its  preparations* 
In  giving  the  tincture  of  opium  it  was  necessary  to  take  into 
.consideration  the  effect  of  the  alcohol,  two  drachms  of  which  are 
sufficient  to  kill  a  dog,  and  this  result  is  not  prevented  by  char* 
coal. 

The  emetic  properties  of  ipecacuanha  were  found  to  be 
counteracted  by  animal  charcoal :  and  the  antidote  was  found 
equally  successful  with  elaterium,  tincture  of  aconite,  aconitine, 
belladonna,  stramonium,  hemlock,  cantharides,  and  other  veget- 
able poisons,  as  well  as  hydrocyanic  acid. 

The  success  of  these  experiments  had  induced  the  lecturer  to 
try  the  efficacy  of  animal  charcoal  as  an  antidote  for  the  mineral 
poisons,  and  with  several  of  them  he  had  found  that  when  given 
in  large  quantity  it  was  more  successful  than  the  antidotes 
usually  recommended.  In  many  cases  it  was  found  to  counter- 
act or  lessen  the  effects  of  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate,  the  salts 
of  lead  and  copper ;,  but  not  so  completely  as  to  supersede  the 
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.neeesfity  of  administering  such  MibtUnces  as  are  eapaUe  of 
forming  insoluble  and  inert  compounds  wilh  the.  poison. 

From  the  abOYe  experiments,  the  lecturer  had  come  to  the 
following  conclusions  :-*-fir8t|  that  animal  charcoal  has  the 
.power  of  combining  with  the  poisonous  principles  of  animal  and 
Tegetable  substanceSi  and  forming  innocuous  compounda;<— 
•eoondy  that  it  will  absorb  and  render  inert  some  mineral  tub* 
stances,  but,  except  in  the  case  of  arsenic,  is  not  so  generally 
applicable  to  those  poisons  as  their  special  antidotes,  the  quantity 
required  being  very  great  ;•— third,  that  a  certain  amonnt  of 
animal  charcoal  is  required  to  neutralise  the  poison-^for  morphia, 
strychnia,  &c.  balf-an*ounce  to  a  grain  for  the  subetances  from 
which  these  alkaloids  are  obtained,  half*an-ounce  to  a  scruple  t<— 
fourth,  that  the  charcoal  itself  exerts  no  injurious  action  on  the 
body« 

The  kind  of  charcoal  employed  in  the  experiments  was  the 
purified  animal  charcoal  prepared  according  to  the  directions  of 
the  Lamdon  Pharmacopceia^  namely,  ivory-black,  digested  in 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  washed  and  dried.  It  is  improTed  by 
heating  it  to  redness  in  a  covered  crucible.  Ivory  black,  if  not 
purified,  must  be  used  in  much  larger  quantity,  and  vegetable 
charcoal  is  efficacious  only  to  a  comparatively  small  extent. 

In  administering  the  charcoal  it  should  be  triturated  wi& 
lukewarm  water,  so  as  to  form  a  fluid  of  slight  consistency, 
in  the  way  the  antidote  may  be  given  in  ounce  doses,  or  more, 
•according  to  circumstances.  In  the  selection  of  emetics,  those 
only  should  be  used  which  are  not  rendered  inert  by  charcoal. 
Ipecacuanha  would  not  operate  in  contact  with  it;  but  sulpluite 
of  zinc  should  be  substituted. 

In  conclusion  the  lecturer  suggested  the  propriety  of  trying 
animal  charcoal  as  an  antidote  for  other  subtile  poisons,  such  as 
rabies,  syphilis,  the  venom  of  serpents,  &c.,  applied  as  a  poid- 
tice  to  the  part  affected,  also  as  a  remedy  for  diabetes,  and  ao 
other  disoniers  arising  from  noxious  or  unhealthy  secretions. 
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PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING, 
MABCH  11,  1846, 
M&.  IfORBON,  VICE^PRESIDBNT,   IK  THE  CHAIR. 

A  PAPER  was  read 
ON  THE  MEDICAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  PROPERTIES 
OF  THE  CJSSALPINIA  CORIARIA  OR  DIVIDIVL 

BT  W.  HAMILTON,  M.B. 

At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Pharmacbutical  Socibtt, 
when  the  paper  on  the  variotts  speeies  of  Cassia  and  Catharto- 
carpus  found  in  the  West  Indies  was  read,  a  regret  was  expressed 
that  the  accoant  was  unaccompanied  by  specimens  which  might 
have  aided  the  members  in  drawing  their  own  conclusions  as  to 
the  opinions  advanced,  and  the  statements  made.  The  regrat 
was  Datura],  and  the  omission  one  which  it  would  indeed  be 
most  desirable  to  supply,  but  unfortunately  this  is  no  longer  id 
my  power.  Nearly  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  I  quitt^  the 
happy  regions  of  the  tropies,  and,  in  the  interval,  a  variety  of 
other  subjects  have  claimed  my  attention,  my  specimens  hare 
been  almost  all  lost  or  mislaid,  and  only  a  few  scattered  notes, 
the  disjecta  membra  of  my  former  labours,  are  in  existence-^ 
these  it  is  my  wish,  before  I  am  removed  to  another  stale  of 
existence,  to  render  available  lor  the  service  of  younger  and 
asore  enterprising  individuals,  possessing,  in  the  rapid  advance 
of  Botanical,  Chemical,  Medical,  and  Pharmaceutical  discove- 
ries, during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  advantages  which  never 
fell  to  my  lot;  and,  of  which,  even  though  they  had,  the  circum- 
stances, in  which  I  found  myself  placed,  would  have  rendered 
it  perhaps  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  have  availed  myself. 
Should,  however,  any  fortunate  revolution  in  the  wheel  of  events 
enable  me  to  revisit  those  sunny  isles  of  my  past  recollections, 
and  I  may  also  add,  of  my>irections,  and  physical  strength  ad- 
mit of  my  encountering  the  task,  I  shall  glaaly  devote  my  leisure 
to  accumulating  specimens  illustrative  of  the  subjects  discussed 
in  these  papers,  and  place  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  Pharma- 
csuTiCAL  Society  for  the  use  •  of  its  members.  Even  of  those 
productions  which  are  most  easily  obtained,  which  grow  in  every 
hedge,  and  are  to  be  had  for.  plucking  by  every  way  side,  as  the 
Cathartocarpus  bicapsularit,  or  black  dog  bnsh  of  Nevis,  or 
Ckissia  oecidentalU,  the  stinking  weed  of  that  island,  and  Pais 
puant  of  the  French,  I  should  find  It  impossible  to  obtain  speci- 
iiiens,  without  goinfip  personally  in  quest  of  them — an  under- 
taking, at  preaentriul  bat  impossible. 

Having  said  thus  much  in  the  shape  of  apology,  to  those  who, 
without  the  explanation  now  given,  nught  judge,  with  uniaerited 
severity,  of  my  neglect,  I  shall  proceed  to  the  immediate  subject 
of  my  present  communication. 
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The  Cjcsalpinia  coria&ia  is  a  production  of  the  South 
American  Continent,  with  which  I  became  acquainted  long  after 
my  return  to  Europe*  through  the  indefatigable  kindness  of  m  j 
friend  Edward  WatU,  Esq.,  then  British  Consul  at  Carthagena, 
who  sent  me  ample  supplies  of  the  pods  and  seeds^  which  last  I 
transmitted  to  Dr.  Bancroft,  of  Jamaica,  by  whom  they  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  members  of  the  Botanical  and  Agricultural 
Society.  In  a  letter  of  the  3d  of  August,  1829,  Doctor  Bancroft 
acknowledges  their  receipt  as  follows : 

**  The  Vera  Crnz  paeket  arrived  here  last  week,  and  brought  me  from 

r«  a  small  package  of  the  seeds  of  the  nirmivi,  aad  some  three  weeks  ago 
received  a  quantity  of  the  legumes  of  some  unknowa  tree  from  Peru 
(CouLTEBXA  TiNcroRiA}  wbich  seem  to  contain  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  tanning  principle,  and  which  Mr.  Bright  has  had  the  goodness  to  send 
oat  to  the  Society.  We  are  to  hare  one  of  our  quarterly  meetings  to-morrow, 
and  I  shall  not  fsil  to  present  these  legumes  and  your  ditidivx  seeds.  The 
cuxjJSN  SEEDS  (CouLTBBiA  TiNCiOBiA.)  hare  been  partly  distribnted." 

From  a  subsequent  letter,  which  I  have  unfortunately  mislaid, 
it  appeared  that  plants  raised  from  the  seeds  so  distributed  came 
into  flower  in  1832,  and  into  full  bearing  in  the  following  year. 
A  fact  of  some  importance  as  determining  the  age  at  which  the 
seedling  plants  come  into  bearing.  From  a  letter  of  the  3d  of 
September,  1831,  received  from  Mr,  McFadven,  the  ex-director 
of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Bath,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Thomas'  in 
the  East,  it  would  appear  as  if  it  came  into  blossom  twelve  months 
earlier — his  statement  is  as  follows : 

"  You  seem  to  be  under  a  misapprehension  when  you  say  that  the  nrn« 
3>IVI  was  indigenous  in  this  island.  What  I  intended  to  have  stated  was 
that,  in  sereral  situations  we  had  succeeded  in  raising  the  plant  from  seeds 
which  you  are  kind  enough  to  hare  sent  us.  I  hare  two  reiy  healthy  plants 
at  Hope  Estate,  one  of  which  isjtut  commg  into  flower^  and  the  other  is  pre- 
paring. So  that  in  a  short  time  we  shall  be  able  to  try  the  experiment  npoa 
a  larger  and  more  satisfactory  scale ;  like  its  congener,  C.  fclcherboca.  it 
would  appear  to  be  adapted  to  flourish  in  the  hottest  and  most  parched  of 
our  plains." 

From  other  circumstances  I  have  been  led  to  apprehend  that  in 
making  this  statement,  Mr.  McFadyen  had,  inadvertently  con- 
founded the  CiiLLEN  of  Peru,  which,  as  Dr.  Bancroft's  letter 
proves,  was  introduced  through  the  agency  of  Mr.  Bright,  who 
formerly  represented  Bristol  in  Pariiament^  nearly  about  the 
same  time,  with  the  dividivt.  But  even  admitting  this  to  be 
the  case,  it  is  evident  from  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Bancroft,  that 
it  comes  into  full  bearing  in  less  than  four  years  from  the  time  of 
first  sowing  the  seed. 

Although  the  fact  was  unknown,  even  to  the  island  botanist, 
at  the  time  of  my  first  sending  out  the  seed,  it  appears  from 
more  recent  evidence,  that  the  dividivi  is  really  an  indigenous 
production  of  Jamaica,  and  one  which,  in  their  ignorance  of  its 
intrinsic  value,  the  planters  laboured  to  eradicate  as  a  nuisance. 
In  the  Alligator y  a  valuable  paper,  which  fell  to  the  ground  froiti 
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the  want  of  adequate  support,  of  the  27th  of  February,  1841,  is 
the  follo'Aring  extract  from  the  Jamaica  Journal^  which  will  be 
read  with  interest. 

"  As  we  reported  yeiterday,  speciment  of  nvrnxn  were  laid  before  the 
JamMca  Society;  Mr.  John  Nethersole,  who  was  present,  stated  to  the  mem- 
bers that  the  article  had  become  exceeding^  Bcarce,  and  that  be  bad  foaod 
h  impossible  to  procure  contracts  for  a  supply  of  it  from  South  America,  The 
|iant  grows  wild  on  the  souA  wide  of  the  island^  and  may  not  unfrequently  be 
mistaken  for  the  Caahbw  (Cashaw  ?  Aoaoia  to&hosa).  It  sheds  its  pods 
in  great  abundance,  and  the  tanrung  matier  is  so  strongly  imbued  in  this, 
that  the  earth  beneath  the  trees  often  becomes  so  tightly  bound  that  the 
small  descriptions  of  grass  cannot  penetrate  throagh  it.  Hence,  as  was 
obserred  by  Mr*  Netbersole,  the  BiYiDzyi  has  been  hitherto  looked  upon 
rather  as  a  cnrse  than  a  benefit  to  the  proprietors  of  the  soil.  He  had  no 
doubt,  however,  that  as  the  guinea  grass  (^Holcus  sorohum')  would  grow 
luxuriantly  beneath  in  it,  it  would  not  long  be  thought  so,** 

Jacquin,  who  refers  the  dividivi  to  the  genus  PoincianOf 
from  which  it  is  not  very  distantly  removed,  describes  it  as  a 
handsome  branching  tree  of  about  fifteen  feet  in  stature,  covered 
with  a  dark  spotted  bark,  and  wholly  destitute  of  prickles ;  the 
absence  of  which  alone  serves  abundantly  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  C^LLEN,  or  Coulteria  tikctoria,  to  which,  in  its  physical 
properties*  it  is  closely  allied.  Its  leaves  are  doubly  pinnate,  and 
the  leaflets  of  twelve  pair  without  a  tertoinal  one ;  they  are 
oblong,  obtuse,  smooth,  very  entire,  and  marked,  in  the  speci- 
mens which  Mr.  Watts  sent  to  me,  as  well  as  in  those  of  some 
plants  raised  here  from  Carthagena  seed,  on  the  under  surface 
with  minute  black  spots  arranged  in  two  parallel  lines:  Jacquin's 
description  of  them  is  <*fbliolis  circiter  duodecim  jugatis  sine 
impari,  oblongis,  obtusis,  glabris,  integerrimis,  bitinearibus."  In 
tny  notes  madefroma  personal  examination  of  the  specimens  which 
reached  me,  I  find  Jacquin's  description  revised  as  follows:-* 

"  Poliolis  subuigintijugatis  sine  impart,  oblongis  obtosis,  Hnearibus,  snb- 
tos  fUgrO'punetads  ;  puncHs  bUineatim  ditpoeitie  in  specimine  meo«" 

The  flowers  are  disposed  in  spikes  issuing  from  the  extremities 
of  the  branches ;  they  are  small  yellowish  and  slightly  fragrant. 
To  these  succeed  oblong,  compressed,  somewhat  obtuse  pods, 
curved  laterally,  the  inner  side  being  concave  and  the  outer 
convex,  their  substance  is  spongy,  and  within  they  are  submuUi- 
locular,  a  kind  of  septum  being  formed  between  each  seed,  by 
the  coherence  of  the  inner  walls  of  the  pod.  The  seeds  rarely 
exceed  three  or  four  in  number,  one  in  each  cell,  subovate,  com- 
pressed, and  of  a  brownish  colour.  They  are  subject  to  the 
attacks  of  a  species  of  BruchuSy  which  perforatiDg  the  immature 
pod  lays  its  eggs  within^  the  larvce  feeding  on  the  seeds  and 
rendering  it  somewhat  difficult  to  obtain  any  quantity  sound. 
Jacquin  says  of  the  pods, — 

"  Legumina  fusca  matura  ab  Hispanis  et  barbaris  adhibenturas  densan 
Am,  coria,  iisdem  nuncupata  Libidibi  crescit  in  Cnrtt9ao  et  Carthagenas  fre- 
queos ;  in  limosis  praesertim  inandatisqne  maritimis ;  ad  salmas." 
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These  pods,  which  are  indiffiBrently  celled  LiUdiU,  Libidhn  or 
Divktiviy  which  last  name  has  been  chiefly  adopted  in  England 
contain,  according  to  the  admirably  condacted  experiments  of 
Mr.  Rootsey  of  Bristol,  undertaken  at  my  request,  above  50  per 
cent,  of  tannin,  and  possibly  other  matters  which  may  have  escaped, 
detection  from  not  having  been  the  immediate  objects  of  atteo^- 
tion.  The  average  produce  of  pods  from  a  full  grown  tree  has* 
been  estimated  at  100  pounds  weighti  one^fourtfa  of  which  con* 
sists  of  seeds  or  refuse,  leaving  about  75  pounds  of  marketable 
matter.  At  an  interval  of  six  feet  apart,  an  acre  of  ground  will  con* 
tain  1210  trees,  yielding  an  average  of  810  cwts.  and  30  pounds, 
or  above  40  tons  and  a  half  of  marketable  matter,  worth,  at  only 
51.  per  ton,  above  200^  Should  the  interval  between  the  trees 
be  extended  two  feet  more,  we  shall  still  have  680  to  the  acre, 
the  produce  of  which  would  not  improbably  be  increased  by  the 
increased  space  given  for  the  extension  of  the  branches :  assum-;- 
ing,  however,  the  same  estimate  as  before,  we  shall  still  have  a 
produce  of  above  22  tons  15  cwt.,  worth  at  the  same  price  nearly 
II W. — which,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  ground  in  wbich, 
according  to  Jacquin,  this  tree  admits  of  being  cultivated  is,  that 
which  is  least  adapted  to  the  staple  products  of  tropical  agri* 
culture ;  that,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  NethersoU^ 
Guinea  grass  can  be  profitably  raised  beneath  its  shade ;  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  three  years  which  precede  the  com^ 
mencementof  iu  bearing,  there  is  hardly  any  deductioa  to  be 
made  from  its  returns,  it  promises  to  be  among  the  most  valu- 
able objects  of  a  planter's  attention.  By  the  tariff  of  1842  a  duty 
of  five  shillings  was  imposed  upon  dividivi;  but  this  duty  has 
since  been  taken  off,  and  it  may  now  be  imported  free  of  aU 
charge,  except  freight  and  port  .dues* 

Before  proceeding  to  a  consideration  of  the  medical  properties 
of  the  DIVIDIVI,  it  will  be  proper  to  notice  the  analytic  experi- 
ments made  at  my  request,  by  Mr.  John  Prideaux  of  Plymontb, 
and  Mr.  Samuel  Rootsey  of  Bristol,  two  gentlemea  of  whose 
scientific  eminence  it  would  be  superfluous  for  me  to  speak.  It 
is  however  right  to  observe  that,  notwithstanding  the  striking 
coincidence  in  the  results  obtained  by  each  of  these  distinguished 
chemists,  neither  had  the  slightest  acquaintanee  wiUi  the  pro* 
ceedings  of  the  other.  Mr.  Prideaux*s  experiments  had  the  pre- 
cedence of  Mr.  Rootsey's  by  some  three  or  more  years^  and  Mr. 
Rootsey's  were  undertaken  afterwards  at  the  instigation  of  our 
mutual  friend,  W.  P.  Taunton,  Esq.,  after  an  applioation  to 
Mr.  Herepatb,  who  demanded  a  remuneration  for  hits  analysis, 
which  I  was  not  in  a  condition  to  afford.  As  Mr. .  Rootsey's 
experiments  were  conducted  with  a  somewhat  greater  attention 
to  minuteness  of  detail  than  Mr.  Prideaux'si  I  shall  onaii  the 
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dettrib  of  the  latter^  and  only  give  thft  conrlnding.  remarks,  in 
which  he  says  that, 

**  From  the  above  ezperiments  it  appears  tbe  DiTiiiiTi  has  enornunu^  ihe 
adoaxtofft  o/Ae  (oak)  bark,  as  far  as  regards  the  presenration  of  animal  jellf 
andth^prereatjon  of  patrefaction,  and  to  these  tiro  properties  are  generallj 
reliBrrea  the  principles  of  tanning.  It  is,  bowerer,  faur  to  confess  that  the 
theory  of  tanning  is  not  well  understood,  and  the  Ptanch  who  hare  stadted 
it  hardly  succeed  so  well  as  tbe  English,  who  work  empirically.  Mr.  Pri- 
deauz  regrets  on  this  account  the  bareness  of  Mr.  Tanner's  comnunicatioa 
to  Dr.  Hamilton,  offering  nothing  that  his  inrestigations  might  elucidate.*' 

I  need  not  here  repeat  the  whole  of  the  manipulations  em* 
ployed  by  Mr.  Rootsey  in  the  conduct  of  hh  experiments,  as 
they  must  be  suflBciently  familiar  to  every  practical  chemist,  but 
bfiefly^  stale  that  he  found  the  pods  to  yield  about  three  parts  of 
marketable  matter  and  one  part  of  se^s  and  refuse.  On  this 
he  obsenresy— 

*'  1.  A  very  large  proportion  of  tbe  pnlrerizable  substance  appeared  to. 
bare  been  bmiaed  off  in  extracting  the  seeds  before  it  reached  me,  and  hence 
I  asn  of  opiniMi  that  it  bears  to  the  husky  part  a  much  larger  proportion  than 
wbmt  u  abom  Mtattd.  As  the  great  lightness  of  the  article  adds  so  much  to 
its  ireigbt*  it  seems  desirable  that  the  gruff  residuum  should  be  separated  by 
&-miil  on  the  spot  where  it  grows ;  by  this. means  one  half,  at  least,  may  be 
saved  iit  freight.  Considering,  therefore,  that  the  powder  will  become  the 
roMinfroiml  artiole^  I  have  confined  my  ezperiments  to  that  portion  :  but  it 
is-.pfobable  that  the. analysis  of  the  interior,  or  husky  part,  may  lead  to  its 
ipeeaamendation  for  some  useful  purposes  where  it  grows,  as  it  will  be  a  re- 
fuse, if  too  weak  for  tbe  tanner's  use. 

"  2.  In  conducting  these  ezperiments  upon  the  dztxditx,  it  was  my  ob- 
ject toeofupere  it  with  some  other  articles  of  tbe  Materia  Medica,  that  I' 
might  be  better  enabled  to  judge  of  its  utility.    The  articles  I  selected  were 

OUL  BAJO:,  XIKO,  TBBBA  JAPONIGA,  NDTOALLB,  TOaMZNTUXA,  and  SUMACH. 

I  regret  that  I  hare  not  yet  had  time-  to  compare  it  with  many  which  a  future 
opportuaity  may  enable  me  to  do.  As  these  experiments,  if  repeated,  might 
be  ezpeeted  to  vary  in  their  results  from  many  causes,  such  as  (^4)  the  sea- 
sea  of  gathering  the  fruit ;  {B)  the  temperature  of  drjring  tbe  powder ;  {C) 
the  degree  of  coouiunution ;  (12)  tbe  difference  of  weights  and  errors  of 
scales  ;  (E)  the  tisse  of  maceration  and  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  con- 
dKted  ;  (P)  the  care  of  decanting  ;  (G)  the  fineness  of  the  filter ;  (J7)  the 
ca«lkm  used  to  collect  all  the  precipitate ;  and  (/)  the  waste  in  transference 
from  paper  to  paper  \  and  as  tlie  substances  submitted  to  experiment  are  not 
cryBtaUiiie#  or  naturally  of  an  invariable  composition,  I  have  not  used  much 
precaution,  or  great  nicety  in  weighing,  my  object  being  rather  to  form  an 
idee  of  the  use  of  the  biyioiyi,  than  to  analyse  all  the  substances  accurately. 

"  3.  One  drachm,  or  sixty  grains,  of  each  of  the  substances  before  men- 
tioeed,  and  in  the  state  of  powder,  was  macerated  for  forty  eight  hours,  in 
^^  oences,  or  forty  times  its  own  weight  of  cold  distilled  water.  The 
fim  elatriatiooy  tbe  colour  of  which  is  seen  in  column  1,  was  used  in  the 
sabeequent  ezperiments  :  the  sediments  were  afterwards  repeatedly  re-ma« 
cenrled  in  nsove  water,  and*  whee  dried  in  a  gentle  heat,  weighed,  as  in 
eolaem  8 ;  the  water  heviag  dias^red  as  many  grains  (expressed  ia 
eolamn  S)  as  cemfilele  the  original  diachm« 

"  4.  The  first  anbstance  of  whose  action  upon  these  astringents  I  made  a 
ttisl  was  UMX  TTATSB..  To  three  ounces  of  fresh  prepared  luub  water,  I 
flsMfei  half-ao-«onee»  or  one^teath  of  each  infusion,  contsintsg  the  virtues 
of  sis  gvaiat  of  its  basis ;  the  reseU  is  contained  in  columns  4,  5,  and  6. 
The  first  shows  the  cokvar^  and  the  second  the  w^hi  of  each  precipitate. 
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The  liqaon  decanted  from  the  abort  prceipiUtct  havipg  th«  eoloaa  meA- 

tioned  in  column  6  as  well  as, 
"  5.  The  original  infusions  were  tested  with  muriate  of  iron  :  the  re- 
•suit  appears  in  columns  7  and  8  ;  and,  in  order  to  see  whether  tbeioae 

loater  had  1>een  used  in  sufficient  quantity,  I  tried  with  the  original  iafaaioiis 

the  different  lime  ehttriaUotn,  with  the  result  indicated  in  column  9.    The 

resolt  of  these  experiments  is,  that  the  lime  water  was  used  in  ezceas,  bat 

it  did  noteffectuslly  precipitate  all  ihtgattic  acid  from  the  Categhit;  whieli. 

therefore,  appears  to  contain  some  principle  possessing  a  nperior  affiaHy  for 

the  gallic  aeuL 
*'  6.  Sdb-carbonate  of  potass  was  the  next  test  nsed.    It  precipitated 

the  SUMACH  and  theoALLS,  and  with  both  lilcewise  produced  a  black  crust. 

which,  by  the  action  of  the  air  dissolFed,  and  rendered  the  upper  part  of  tke 

solution  very  darlc.    The  result  appears  in  column  10. 

"  7.  Sulphuric  acid,  in  a  diluted  state,  was  next  tried,  as  shown  hi 
column  11,  and  occasioned  precipitates  in  the  infusions  of  Knro  and  pom- 
orakatb;  no  effect  at  all  in  the  in  fusions  of  sumach  and  tormsnth.  root; 
and  next  to  none  upon  the  rest.  Whether  the  substance,  precipitated  by  the 
acid,  be  of  an  acid  nature,  and  those  precipitated  by  the  cdkali,  alkaiine,  I 
Jeare  for  a  future  opportunity  of  trying. 

"  8.  One  part  of  isinglass,  dissolved  in  thirty-two  of  water,  was  tht 
next  substance  I  experimented  upon.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  considers  th^ 
it  combines  with  the  tanning  principle  in  the  proportion  offi/tg-fcmr  tojbriif'' 
six  of  tannin.  Half-an-ounce  of  each  infusion  was  added  to  as  much  of  the 
solution  of  isinglass,  and  the  resnlts  are  given  in  colamns  IS  and  15.  Hm 
leather  precipitated  immediatelg  from  the  infusions  of  diyidiyi  and  galls,* 
but  the  SUMACH  was  rendered  milkg,  and  continued  so  for  wtort  Aa»  a  week 
without  precipitating.  The  infusion  of  galls  also  continued  mUky.  but  in 
a  less  degree  than  the  subiach,  not  precipitating  m  once,  so  compieHg  as  th« 
DITIDIYL  At  length  an  eighth  of  a  grain  was  obtained  from  the  sumacs. 
It  is  probable  that  a  stronger  infusion  of  the  sumach  would  have  affbrded  a 
more  copious  and  more  precipitable  substsnce.  That  from  catechu,  formed  , 
a  tenacious  ring  of  leather  at  the  bottom  of  the  phial;  while  all  the  rest  were  ' 
flocculent  and  very  different  in  colour  and  appearance  from  these.  The 
other  precipitates,  except  those  from  Ae  ditediyi,  calls,  and  sumach; 
melted  in  the  very  gentle  heat  to  which  they  were  exposed  in  drying ;  and, 
as  they  thus  became  inseparable  from  the  paper  they  were  not  weighed*  I 
wished,  however,  to  determine  the  weight  of  the  precipitate  from  the  oak 
bark,  and  therefore  repeated  the  experiment  with  more  care,  and  then 
weighing  it.  Upon  the  elutriation  of  gelatine,  tincture  of  muriatb  ov 
IRON  produced  no  effect,  and  limb  water  very  little.  The  solution  of 
isinglass  produced  no  effect  with  the  elutriations  of  lime,  not  even  with 
that  of  catechu. 

"  9.  Infusion  op  quassia  produced  no  effect  upon  any  of  the  infusions 
above-mentioned. 

*'  10.  Sugar  of  lead,  turned  the  different  infusions,  as  in  column  14. 
It  was  not  tried  with  the  infusions  of  oak  bark  or  sumach. 

*  Mr.  Prideaux's  results  were  very  similar.  On  gradually  adding  an  in* 
fusion  of  240  grains  of  oak  bark,  made  by  maceration  in  ^ij*  of  cold 
distilled  water  for  forty-eight  hours  to  fjviij.of  a  solution  of^.  of  lOiB 
OLUE  in  an  imperial  quart  of  distilled  water,  the  effect  was  shw  and  Mnde- 
cided,  the  precipitate  not  separating  from  <Ae  ligmd^  but  remaining  suspended 
for  three  dags  ttU  the  whole  became  putrescent.  But  on  a  similar  addition  of 
a  similar  infusion  of  ditidivi,  the  effect  was  most  marked,  the  precipitate 
being  dense  and  clotty,  appearing  to  be  from  twenty  to  thirty  times  greater  in 
quantity  than  that  from  me  bark,  and  falling  to  the  bottom  of  tlie  glass  in  tbe 
course  of  a  few  hours,  after  having  been  thoroughly  shaken  up  and  incor- 
porated with  the  liquid. 
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~1L  InexttrtednJLPHATBOVCOFFXB.  I  pflndvttd  but  little  «fiBcft»  and 
lometimes  none,  with  the  jwr  w/pftato,  but  thei»roft»-<ii(p/ialM  gayerery 
curiooB  retnltt ;  tee  ooliimiia  15  and  16»  The  precipitatci,  however,  were 
aoi  weighed  nor  preierved. 

'^ISl  MuBXATBOtTorwaatheaextteetvaed.  Theuiamaiaiiw  eopiow* 
ness  of  the  precipitatea*  after  ataading  for  twelve  honra,  ia  abown  in  colnBa 
17,  which  containa  the  depth  of  the  precipitate  in  the  infoaioa ;  while 
•oltinm  18  ezhiUta  the  weight  of  the  precipitate  in  grains  and  fraetionnl 
parte. 

'^13.  Ailartbeaetkwof  tbeMimiA9nopnH,xoBi4«sovi»)valtoatod 
some  inftiaioaa  and  not  others  aa  ia  ahown  in  colnmn  19  j  butMuniAXB  ov 
V1K  itaelf  produced  no  effect,  ahowing  that  it  had  been  oaed  in  ezceaa.  This 
likewise  appeared  from  adding  more  infoMon,  aa  indicated  in  colanm  20. 
When  the  elotriation  from  xubiatb  of  Ttx  waa  tried  with  ismgfam,  oa 
•ffBct  waa  prodnced. 

'^14.  I  obaerved  amkovxa  to  tarn  the  elutriation  from  kukute  of  tot 
and  oiixa  of  a  Tioiet  colour. 

*  15.  Bmxtic  TiBTAB  prodooed  no  change  in  any  of  the  infoaiona. 

**  16.  From  colomna  4,  8|  19»  Id,  and  19,  mvuwi  appears  to  resemUe 
OAU«a  and  anmach  in  ita  propertiea»  more  than  any  other  aatriagents ;  bsil 
from  colnmna  6,  9, 11,  13, 15, 18,  and  20,  it  appe^  to  differ  nM»e  finom 
SUMACH  than  from  oauul  It  resembles  oa£L8  in  every  thing,  except  in  the 
effect  of  wb^earbonaie  of  potaa  and  iainglaaa,  apparent  from  OAixa  and. 
aancACH  containing  aoaie  prmeipb  commim  to  Aem,  bat  not  exiating  in  the 
Tawztnn.i  aee  colomna  10  and  It.  Fh)m  colnmn  18,  it  would  appear  to  be 
equal  in  strength  to  v ut-oallb  ;  and,  from  oolumna  5  and  13,  it  would 
appear  to  be  considerably  stronger. 

*'  17.  I  next  proceeded  to  maize  some  inA  powder,  both  from  the  bitzdxti 
and  OAZxs,  according  to  Mr.  Gray'a  formula ;  and  the  writing  from  each 
waa  iodistinguiahable  the  one  from  the  o^er.  It  haa  been  iiBa<i1)fd,  and 
probably  with  trath,  that  the  durability  of  ink  been  aeme  ratio  to  the  pro- 
portionate quantity  of  nut-oaUlb  it  containa.  Aa  dividiti  aeema  to  be  the 
atronger  of  the  two,  it  is  probable  that  ita  ink  is  more  durable,  and  not  lesa 
intense  in  ita  colour.  I  may  here  mention  that  the  powder  of  oalla  was. 
very  fine  and  intended  for  sale,  but  the  powder  of  the  ditxdivi  waa  coarat.. 
For  the  purpoaea  of  the  dyer  also,  it  would  appear  that  the  useof  mviDivz 
would  be  aa  beneficial  as  that  of  galls  in  the  black  dye,  which  might  differ 
slightly  in  iU  hue  and  tint,  without  being  at  all  inferior  to  that  of  OALLs  in  the 
depth  of  iU  colour. 

"  IB.  Sixty  graina  of  PiviDivi  macerated  repeatedly  in  alcohol,  kft 
16|  residuum,  and  afforded,  by  evaporation  of  the  different  tinctures^ 
4l|  grains,  indicating  a  loss,  by  excessive  drying,  of  two  grains. 

*'  19.  Sixty  grains,  similarly  treated  with  sulfhubic  ktheb,  left,  in  one 
instance,  19,  in  another  18  grains  of  residuum,  indicating  41  and  4S  graina 
of  aoloble  matter;  of  which  28  and  SS^  grains  only  were  obtained  by  eva- 
poration, the  remaining  13  and  8i  graina  being  volatilixed  during  the  pro- 
cess. The  ethereal  extract  was  soluble  in  water,  and  became  intenaely  blade 
with  muriate  of  iron. 

"  20.  Half-an-oonce  of  oalls,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  DlviDivi  treated 
with  ALUMIHA,  fresh  precipiuted,  left  of  extract,  the  former  30|,  the  latter 
36  graina.  The  extract  continuing  aoft,  and  neither  hardening  nor  cryatalr 
liziog  by  gradual  eva|^ration  with  a  gentle  heat 

'*  Where  my  experiments  were  repeated,  two  figures  appear  in  the  table, 
as  in  columna  2, 3, 5,  and  13." 

Such  were  the  valuable  results  of  the  labours  of  Mr.  Rootsey, 
which  abundantly  prove  the  value  of  this  substance  to  the  tanner 
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and  like  dyer;  a  m\tm  whicb  is,  I  believe,  dnly  approciated  in 
Jamaica,  where,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  Mr*  Netherecde  haa 
laalixed  a  baadfome  fortune  by  availing  himielf  ol  the  infonBa* 
tioB  comnaniealed  to  the  Jamaica  Society  in  1829,  by  Dr*  Ban- 
croft, and  the  sabfleqneiit  diecovery  of  the  plant  itself  as  an  in* 
dieenons  production,  whose  presence  was  regarded  as  a  niusanca 
bmse  the  imp(»tance  of  its  pods  came  to  be  understood. 

As  a  corrobotalioB  o$  die  extaeme  aecoraey  of  Mr.  Rootaey'a 
experiments  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice  the  dose  coincidence 
in  their  results,  in  those  respects  in  which  they  admk  of  compari* 
son,  with  the  previous  resulu  obtained  by  Mr.  Prideauz,  of 
which  Mr.  Rootsey  had  no  knowledge  at  the  time. 

We  find  on  reference  to  Mr.  Rootsey's  table,  column  three, 
that  he  obtained  a  mean  prodnce  of  A6J15  graina  of  soluble 
matter  from  sixty  ^ains  of  the  Dividivi^  being  at  the  rate  of 
76.25  per  cent  Mr.  Prideaux,  who  employed  boiling  water, 
obtained  182  grains  of  soluble  matter  fh)m  240  grains  of  Divi- 
diff,  being  at  the  rate  of  75.8334  per  cent.,'  and  differing  from 
Mr.  Rootsey  by  only  .4166  or  less  than  one-half  per  cent. 

Again,  from  the  same  quantity  of  Oak  Eark,  Rootsey  obtained 
a  mean  produce  of  18  grains  or  3(>  per  cent,  of  soluble  or  ex- 
tractive matter ;  while  Prideaux  obtained  from  240  grains  70,  or 
29.1667  per  cent,  only  .8333,  or  less  than  one  per  cent.  bek)w 
^e  former  resnk. 

This  close  coineidenee,  in  the  only  points  which  admit  of  com- 
parison, justify  our  most  implicit  reliance  upon  those  other  re- 
sults announced  by  Mr.  Rootsey,  which  did  not  fall  within  the 
scope  of  Mr.  Prideaux's  experiments. 

Ftt>m  the  Uiirteentb  column  of  Mr.  Rootsey's  table,  we  find 
that  he  obtained  a  mean  produce  of  6.625  grams  of  leather  from 
60  grains  of  Dividivi,  while  the  same  quantity  of  the  best  Aleppo 
galls  yielded  only  a  mean  produce  of  4.625  grains.  Hence  it 
appears,  from  Sir  Humphrey  Davy*8  estimate,  that  the  60  grains 
of  Dividivi  contain  3.0475  grains,  or  5.079  per  cent,  of  tannin 
and  60  grains  of  galls  on  2.12704  grains  or  3.545  per  cent. 
Sixty  grains  of  Oak  bark  yielded  only  1.75  grains  of  leather; 
whence  it  follows  that  it  contains  but  0.805  of  a  grain  of  tannin 
to  the  drachm,  or  not  more  than  1.34166  per  cent.  The  results 
obtained  from  an  experiment  which  my  brother,  the  Reverend 
J.  Vesey  Hamilton,  induced  a  tanner  at  Sandwich  to  make  for 
me,  are  such  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  From  his  report 
it  appears  that  one  part  of  Dividivi  is  sufficient  for  tanning  as 
much  leather  as  four  parts  of  bark,  and  the  process  occupies  but 
one-third  of  the  time.  * 

As  an  external  application,  an  ointment  of  Dividivi  will  be 
found  more  serviceable  in  hcemorrhoidal  afiections  than  galls  or 
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eYen  catechu  ;  and  the  tinctare  newly  prepared,  may  be  advan- 
tageously exhibited  in  those  cases  of  diarrhoea  in  .which  astrto- 
gents  are  admissible.  But  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  die 
tincture,  possibly  from  being  made  with  spirit  of  ioMifficiciit 
strength,  speedily  undergoes  decomposition;  becoming  tuibid  in 
a  few  days,  and  forming  at  length  a  copious  precipitatioo.  TUa 
circumstance  indicates  the  necessity  for  a  farther  analysis,  for 
the  purpose  of  detecting  the  presence  of  other  constituents  than 
those  which  alone  were  the  object  of  Mr,  Rootsey*s  enqniries, 
14>  Oeiagon,  M^mouth,  ISth  Fdnnary,  1846. 


ON  DRAG6ES  MINERALES, 

A  EECENTLY  FBOPOSED  METHOD  OF  ADMINISTKBIKO 
ABTEBICIAL  MUfERAL  WATERS. 
BT  ME.  MOBSON. 

TiiK  attention  of  Medical  Practitioners  in  London  having  beea 
lately  called  to  a  new  form  of  medicine,  recently  introduced  frooa 
Paris,  a  few  observations  on  the  subject  may  not  be  altogether 
uninteresting  to  some  of  the  Members  and  Associates  of  this 
Society. 

The  preparations  in  question  are  called  DroffSes  MineraUsf 
they  resemble  badly  formed  sugared  almonds,  and  weigh  from 
25  to  30  grains  each.  On  breaking  them  a  small  fragment  of  a 
crystal  of  tartaric  acid,  weighing  about  four  grains,  is  found  in  the 
centre.  The  enveloping  coat  consists  of  tartaric  acid  and  sesqui- 
carbonate  of  soda,  part  being  in  the  state  of  tartrate  of  soda,  but 
by  far  the  larger  portion  in  an  uncombined  state.  When  these 
dragees  are  placed  in  water  they  dissolve  slowly,  with  evolution 
of  carbonic  acid  ;  and,  if  we  believe  the  statement  of  the  inveiH 
tor,  produce  a  glass  of  Seltzer  or  other  mineral  water  inferior 
only  to  that  of  the  natural  spring  taken  at  its  source ;  for  he  will 
not  admit  the  goodness  of  bottled  waters,  since  they  lose  so 
much  of  their  carbonic  acid,  which  he  is  enabled  to  store  up  in 
his  dragees. 

The  dragees  intended  to  form  chalybeate  water  contain  an 
admixture  of  a  soluble  salt  of  iron  ;  and  those  intended  for  sul- 
phurous water  of  an  alkaline  sulphuret,  the  proportion  of  which 
may  probably  be  varied  according  to  the  water  they  are  intended 
to  represent.  Carbonate  of  soda  and  tartaric  acid  form  the  basis 
of  all.  In  some  of  the  Dragees  de  Spa,  which  I  have  examined, 
no  central  nucleus  of  tartaric  acid  was  found,  but  small  frag- 
ments disseminated  throughout  the  entire  mass. 

In  addition  to  the  medicinal  dragees,  the  inventor  advertised 
for  sale,  at  all  the  cofTee-houses  in  Paris,  dragees  for  the  instan- 
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taneous  preparation  of  effervescing  lemonade ;  and  these  con* 
tainad  an  excess  of  acid  and  a  little  essence  of  lemon,  -which, 
'When  added  to  sugar  and  water,  produced  the  beverage  in  question, 
lie  further  extends  this  class  of  preparation  by  his  carbonic, 
•leid  pills,  wbicb»  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  evolve  a  given 
quaatitj  of  carbonic  acid,  and,  according  to  his  statement, 
eflfectaally  prevents  sea-sickness.  His  dose  is  from  20  to  100, 
certainly  rather  a  large  number  to  take  at  one  time,  and  enough 
to  frighten  an  unfortunate  patient. 

These  preparations  were  introduced  in  Paris  in  1841,  by  M. 
Jourdain,  a  Pharmacien,  as  authorized  by  royal  ordonnance ;  but 
I  should  think  the  aothorization  was  a  mistake,  as  the  words  are 
carefully  erased  from  the  lately-circulated  prospectus,  and,  in  • 
fact,  the  preparations  themselves  are  no  longer  obtainable  in 
Paris,  although  lately  introduced  to  our  notice  in  London. 

It  is  for  medical  men  to  determine  the  medicinal  value  of  these 
preparationsf*  It  haa  been  stated,  that  as  the  carbonic  acid  is 
alowly  evolved  during  their  solutipuy  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
It  remains  than  would  have  bean  retained  had  powder  been 
emp1oyed*«^the  tumultuous  eifervescence  in  the  latter  case 
causing  a  more  complete  disengagement  of  the  gas;  but  if  the 
«ab8tance1>e  employed  in  fragments  this  would  be  avoided. 

Of  course  these  preparations  produce  solutions  quite  unlike 
the  waters  they  purpose  to  represent,  and  in  that  respect  resemble 
^idlitz  and  other  powders ;  in  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  imitate  a 
^ater  containing  free  carbonic  acid  by  the  solution  of  any 
powder,  unless  we  find  means  to  render  carbonic  acid,  in  its 
.  solid  state,  permanent. 

Many  however  of  these  substitutes  are  elegant  and  convenient 
fcrms  of  medicine^  and  the  extensive  use  of  some  of  them  is  proof 
iof  their  utility ;  as  such  they  deserve  the  attention  of  the  Chemist 
and  Druggist,  bat  how  far  this  new  form  of  a  dragee  is  desirable 
remains  to  be  proved.  I  have  seen  them  prescribed  and  recom** 
mended  ;  and  being  an  uncommon  form,  they  may  attract  some 
attention  for  a  time.  It  may  therefore  be  useful  for  you  to 
know  how  they  may  be  formed,  and  you  can  exert  your  ingenuity 
in  their  manufacture. 

Dragees  are  better  known  in  this  country  to  the  Confectioner 
than  the  Druggist;  in  fact,  it  is  only  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
former  thev  are  well  prepared.  The  manufacture  of  them  is  a 
curious  and  interesting  operation,  and  requires,  to  obtain  success- 
ful results,  great  dexterity  in  the  operation — a  dexterity  which,  I 
fear,  would  throw  most  of  our  Pharmaceutical  manipulations  into 
the  shade.  As  you  may  not  all  be  aware  how  they  are  prepared, 
and  they  appear  to  have  some  relation  to  Pharmacy  at  present, 
I  may  venture  a  few  words  on  the  subject. 
Dragees  are  known  in  this  country  under  the  various  names  of 
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sugared  almonda;  comfits  of  various  kinds,  and  nonpareils.  Tbej 
all  consist  of  some  body  coated  with  sugar,  generally  applied 
in  successive  layers.  Tlie  almond  forming  the  nudeiiB  in  die 
first ;  in  the  second,  which  are  of  less  size,  a  seed  or  a  Baall 
firuit ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  nonpareil,  a  small  grain  of  sogaZp 
often  of  extreme  minateness.  These  nudet  generally  receive,  ia 
the  first  place,  a  coating  of  gum  and  starch,  and  are  then  placed 
in  a  large  heated  pan,  with  a  quantity  of  very  concentnuted  synqk, 
and  rapidly  agitated  and  moved  about  with  the  hand,  until  diey 
are  equally  coated  and  have  become  dry.  When  this  is  the  case 
a  second  portion  of  syrup  is  added*  and  another  coat  of  sugar 
thus  given  to  them;  and  this  operation  is  repeated  until  tke 
desired  thickness  is  obtained.  This  operation  requires  to  be 
lapidlv  performed  ;  it  is  very  fatiguing:  yet  a  workman  is  ex* 
pectea  to  produce  a  daily  average  of  forty  pounds  weight.  There 
are  manipulators  so  dexterous  in  performing  this  operation,  that 
scarcely  any  difierence  can  be  detected  in  ^  weight  of  sugar  oa 
the  separate  nuclei. 

A  French  Pharmacien,  named  Hippolyte  Mege,  applies  this 
process  to  coat  five-grain  pills  of  a  resinous  preparation  of 
copaiba,  which  are  sold  under  the  title  of  cap<nba  Mege^  and 
appear  to  have  been  used  in  some  of  the  Frendi  hosintals,  and 
obtained  from  the  medical  faculty  honourable  notice.  They  are 
not  difiicult  to  prepare,  and  certainly  have  an  attractive  (brau 

The  drag6es,  which  more  especially  form  the  subject  of  tUs 
notice,  differ  essentially  from  the  common  ones — they  are  not 
sugar-plums-— the  coating  on  them  consisting*  as  I  have  befae 
stated,  of  a  mixture  of  sesquicarbonate  of  sodaandtartMic  ackL 
Yet  they  are  hard  solid  masses,  perfeetly  dry,  and  oontaiaing 
much  carbonic  acid.  This,  at  first,  appeared  to  me  very  ooiioaa, 
and  I  expected  to  find  them  composed  of  akemate  lasers  of 
acid  and  soda,  separated  by  a  slight  coating  of  gam.  Eaami- 
nation,  however,  proved  this  not  to  be  the  case,  as  every  p«it 
of  the  dragee  effervesced  when  placed  in  water,  and  on  reflection 
it  would  be  difficult  to  adjust  the  proportion  of  acid  and  alkali 
in  such  a  process.  They  may,  however,  be  readily  formed,  by 
mixing  the  proper  proportions  of  acid,  and  soda,  and  such  other 
togredients  as  you  may  wish  to  introduce,  mto  a  pilhilar  asiss 
irith  syrup,  mucHage,  or  a  mixture  of  syrup  and  mweiUge,  taldng 
care  to  aad  the  smallest  possible  quantity,  and  operate  rapidly ; 
they  can  then  be  easily  moulded  with  the  hand  with  the  toas  of 
onlv  a  portion  of  the  carbonic  acid ;  and  a  fragment  of  taitarie 
acta  may  be  enclosed  in  the  interior  if  desired,  which,  however, 
is  not  essential.  In  this  way  they  are  readUy  Ibmed,  aad  may 
be  dried  on  a  moderately  heated  stove. 
The  carbonic  acid  pills  wouM  be  prepared  m  thfO  sanse  way. 
Whilst  oooeidering  this  subjeet,  I  caiuiot  emit  tansfskm  the 
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beautiful  dragees  containing  a  liquid  inclosed  in  a  case  of 
crystallized  sugar  ;  they  are  prepared  In  the  following  manner: — 
A  tray  being  filled  with  finely-powdered  starch,  and  carefully 
smoothed  on  its  surface,  impressions  are  made  in  it  of  the  forms 
designed  to  be  executed.  A  syrup  is  then  prepared  with  fine 
sugar^  and  highly  concentrated  by  boiling,  to  a  point  midway 
between  that  required  for  barley-sugar  and  our  usual  syrup ; 
this  is  removed  from  the  fire  whilst  rapidly  boiling  and  without 
agitation.  A  small  quantity  of  rum,  maraschini,  or  other  liquor, 
not  containing  an  acid  (which  must  be  avoided)  added  ;  this 
addition  will  cause  a  sudden  ebulition,  which  is  sufficient  to  mix 
it;  the  hot  mixture  is  now  poured  into  the  mould  through 
a  paper  cone,  and  in  a  few  minutes  begins  to  set ;  a  small  quan* 
tity  of  the  powdered  starch  is' then  dusted  over  the  surface,  the 
tc^y  coverea,  and  placed  in  a  warm  situation ;  in  an  hour  or  two 
they  are  finished,  and  will  be  found  to  be  a  case  of  sugar 
enclosing  a  liquid,  which  may  be  preserved  for  years  in  that 
state  if  not  broken. 

.  I  am  not  aware  that  this  form  has  yet  been  applied  to  Phar- 
maceutical purposes,  yet  such  may  probably  soon  be  the  case, 
for  who  could  have  imagined  that  the  nonpareils  so  well  known 
and  valued  by  us,  in  our  childhood,  under  the  delightful  name 
of  harlequin's  eggs,  would  in  a  few  years  attain  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  Homopathic  Globules  ?  yet  such  is  the  case.  In  many 
cases  they  are  still  sugar,  but  in  others,  sugy  of  milk  has  been 
substituted,  for  fear,  no  doubt,  that  common  sugar  should  prove 
too  active.  

Tiis  Chairman  drew  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  several 
specimens  of  the  sugar-cane,  batatas,  cactus  coccinillifera,  and 
other  vegetable  and  mineral  productions  from  the  island  of 
Madeira,  which  had  been  presented  to  the  Society  by  Signor 
Nobreiga,  one  of  the  pupils  in  the  laboratory. 

There  were  also  on  the  table  some  specimens  of  two  kinds  of 
tube  employod  by  Mr.  Webb,  of  Isttn^ton,  in  the  manufaoture 
of  Soda  and  other  aerated  waters.  One  kind  of  tube,  whkh  is 
used  where  the  pressure  is  not  very  -great,  was  made  of  stone* 
inire,  or  Wedgwood-ware,  the  difierent  lengths  being  united 
by  a  ball  and  socket-joint,  a  contrivance  which  Mr.  Webb  had 
applied  in  this  case,  and  had  found  to  answer  very  well.  It 
was  stated  that  Mr«  Webb  had  suggested  the  use  of  pipes  of  this 
Jciad  for  conveying  water  for  domestic  use,  in  those  cases  where 
ifae  water  m9»  found  to  act  on  lead  pipes.  The  other  kind  of 
"tube  used  by  Mr.  Webb  in  his  soda-water  manufactory,  for  cs»- 
^vcTing  the  waters  when  fully  charged  with  gas,  and  under  con- 
«iaerable  pressure,  was  made  of  pure  silver,  covered  on  the 
-•utside  with  pure  tin  of  great  thkskaess. — The  above  specimexK 
were  presented  by  Mr.  Webb  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 
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ORXOIMAXi  AND  BSLTBAOTBP  ARTIOUBS. 

CONTROVERSY    BETWEEN    LIEBIG    AND    THE 
CHEMICAL  PROFESSORS  IN  FRANCE. 

In  the  Annalen  der  Chemiej  for  last  January^  Professory  now 
Baron,  Von  Liebig  has  inserted  a  critical  diatribe,  entitled  *^  M. 
Oerhardt  and  Organic  Chemistry/'  and  a  similar  article  has 
appeared  in  the  Lancet  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  headed 
"  The  present  State  of  Organic  Chemistry  in  France," — a 
rather  unfelicitous  title,  since  only  one  really  French  Chemist  is 
there  roughly  handled,  along  with  the  above-named  German 
Chemist.  The  readers  of  Liebig*s  Chimie  Organique  are 
aware  that  this  work  was  translated  into  French  by  M.  Ger- 
hardt,  for  which  service  the  Professor,  at  the  end  of  his  Preface, 
addresses  his  special  thanks,  calling  him  his  old  friend  and 
pupil,  who  had  been  pleased  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
compiling  of  his  work,  and  had  made  numerous  and'important 
improvements  in  it,  in  consequence  of  his  residence  in  Paris. 
His  concluding  sentence  merits  peculiar  notice :  <*  I  feel  the 
necessity  of  expressing  keenly  the  wishes  which  I  form,  that  his 
distinguished  talents,  and  profound  knowledge,  may  enable  him 
to  run  his  career  with  all  the  happiness  and  success  which  he 
deserves." 

After  this  high,«and  no  doubt  just  eulogium,  the  scientific' 
world  must  peruse  with  sorrow  and  regret  the  language  of  bit*^ 
ter  reprobation  used  by  the  master  against  his  quondam  assistant. 
From  the  evidence  adduced  in  this  first  article,  much  provocation 
has  undoubtedly  been  given  by  M.  Gerhardt,  and  his  co-operator, 
M.  Laurent ;  since  several  of  the  Professor^s  most  elaborate  re- 
searches and  valuable  discoveries  have  been  travestied,  and  in  some 
measure  disfigured  by  these  scientific  censors  to  make  them  pass  for 
their  own.  M.  Gerhardt,  now  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Monpellier,  has  unluckily  laid  himself  open  to  animad- 
version, by  a  series  of  chemical  faux  pas^  such  as,  first,  pre- 
tending to  produce  nitrous  ether  by  dissolving  brucine  in  nitric 
acid,  where  no  alcoholic  or  etherous  principle  is  present;— 
second,  the  production  of  valerianic  acid  by  the  action  of 
hydrate  of  potash  upon  indigo  at  a  high  temperature— a  result 
ouite  unattainable  in  practice  and  at  variance  with  all  theorv  ;— 
third,  bis  denial  of  the  existence  of  the  nitrate  of  oxide  of  etliyle, 
or  nitrous  ether,  which  has  been  so  fully  demonstrated  by  Pro* 
fessor  Liebig ;— fourth,  M.  Gerhard t's  statemenu  on  thecoma 
position  of  chinoline,  chinine,  and  chinchonine,  subjects  in  which 
he  has  conjured  up  a  series  of  fictitious  formulse,  calculated  to 
throw  discredit  on  this  seductive  but  most  fallacious  mode  of 
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representing  atomic  trensmatations ; — 6fth,  upon  mellon,  hydro* 
mellonic  acid,  melam,  and  melamine,  a  class  of  interesting  organic 
compounds,  discovered  and  well  investigated  by  Liebig  and  L. 
Omelin^  M.  Gerhardt  has  hazarded  statements  contradictory  of 
the  conclusions  of  these  profound  philosophers,  which  any  one 
who  has  studied  the  metamorphoses  of  sulpho-cyanogen,  must 
know  to  be  utterly  unfounded,  and  for  which  he  receives  from 
bis  former  master  a  severe  but  well  merited  castigation.  In 
order  to  give  greater  currency  to  his  bold  lucubrations,  the 
Montpellier  Professor  published,  in  January  1844,  a  general  re- 
port of  the  progress  of  Chemistry,  under  the  title  Comtes  /?«»- 
dus,  complets,  serieux,  et  conciSf  in  which  he  has  given  a  mutt* 
lated  view  of  Liebig's  researches  on  some  of  the  mellonic  com* 
pounds,  particularly  the  mellonide  of  potassium ;  the  defects 
and  errors  of  which  view  are  in  the  present  memoir,  chastised  by 
as  sharp  an  application  of  the  birch  as  ever  school-boy  received 
from  an  irritated  preceptor. 

The  Baron  next  takes  M.  T^urent  to  task,  whom  he  treats 
with  as  little  ceremony  as  his  ci-devant  eleve;  prefacing  his  cen- 
sure by  saying,  '*  If  I  cannot  allow  this  opportunity  to  pass 
without  expressing  my  opinion  of  M.  Laurent,  people  must  keep 
in  view  with  what  sort  of  a  man  he  has  associated  himself." 
Now  we  must  confess  that  though  the  French  Chemist  has  been 
guilty  of  some  oversight  in  reviewing  the  labours  of  the  German 
Baron,  his  merits  and  total  independence  should  have  saved  him 
from  such  a  volley  of  sarcasms  concerning  his  general  character, 
temper,  and  disposition,  as  are  here  showered  upon  him*  In  the 
second  index  to  Liebig*s  Chimie  Organique^  at  the  end  of  the 
third  volume,  where  we  have  a  tabular  view  of  the  sources  of 
the  facts  adduced  in  the  work,  we  find  the  name  Laurent^  in 
connexion  with  a  long  train  of  valuable  discoveries ;  for  ex- 
ample-rthe  naphthalic  series,  in  several  numbers  of  the  Annales 
de  Chimie  et  Physique  *,  on  bituminous  schist  and  paralline ; 
on  the  chlorides  and  bromides  of  carburetted  hydrogen ;  the 
benzoic  series  in  Xh^  Annales  de  Chimie  \  on  paranaphtaline ; 
the  phenic  series ;  on  camphoric  acid  ;  the  liquor  o(  the  Dutch 
ethers ;  the  oleic  and  el&idic  acids ;  the  ethers  of  fat  bodies ; 
on  pinic  and  silvic  acids;  on  resins;  on  indigo;  on  the  bromure 
of  benzine ;  the  essence  of  estragon  (tarragon)  ;  and  on  the  es- 
sence of  cinnamon.  To  this  list  of  original  researches,  recog- 
nized and  referred  to  by  the  Baron,  two  years  ago,  many  more 
might  be  added,  which  do  honour  to  this  ingenious  Chemist ; 
and  they  are  amply  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  more  courtesy 
than  he  has  now  received.  We  willingly  admit  that  both  M» 
Laurent  and  his  German  co-operator  have  been  too^  precipitate  io 
the  promulgation  of  their  general  laws  of  atomic  oottbiaatioai 
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cttid  that  the  enoDeonB  niks  they  have  kdd  dmrn  deeerve  to  be 
exposed ;  bat  all  this  should  be  done  in  a  dispassioaate  toae. 
The  Bacon  feels  iDceased,  and  not  anjwUy,  because  the  twia 
ceasore,  the  par  nobile  Jrmtrumy  pervert  bis  reseaiches  not  aiilj 
by  misqaotationy  bot  by  ascribiDg  to  him  statements  wbich  he 
hid  never  made.  **  Where/'  says  he  *'  have  I  ever  stated  that 
aellonide  of  potassium  may  be  produced  by  tlisBolving;  raellosi 
in  potass  ley ;  or  that  hydro-mdlooic  acid  is  resolved  by  the 
metioa  of  heat  into  mellon  and  hydrog^en  ?  These  are  mere  i&» 
mentions  of  MM.  Gerhardt  and  Laurent."  Such  unwarrantable 
conduct  is  no  doubt  very  provoking^,  but  genuine  Chemists  wonkl 
spontaneously  distinguish  between  truth  and  falsehood  in  sndi 
investigations,  and  award  the  palm  of  merit  to  the  real  disooveiei^ 
and  thus  save  hhn  from  the  degrading  task  of  angry  expostnla- 
tioB.  How  much  the  Baron  has  been  annoyed,  will  appear  horn 
Ae  iast  paragraph  of  his  vindication,  with  which  we  shall  con* 
dude  our  general  notice : — 

"  M.  GeriuodtVi  oonduct  fbr  the  but  few  yesn  has  appeioed  to  metiiat 
of  a  freebooter,  who,  fieom  his  ambush  (the  Comtes  renduB,  seHeur^  et  caada) 
fidhi  upon  and  j^onderB  tuiot  travelers,  decks  himself  with  their  dottMS 
and  jewels,  and  then  struts  timnigfa  the  streets.  But  this  cannot  besl« 
lowed  to  proceed  fhrflier.  In  a  second  article  I  intend  to  discuss  M.  Ger- 
hBrdfstfaearieB.'' 


THE  PATENT  CARRARA  WATER. 

SoHB  of  our  Correspondents  having  made  enquiry  respecting 
this  preparation,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature,  we  insert  the 
following  circulars,  which  bave  been  issued  on  the  subject : — 

TO  THE  AGESTS  70B  MAUGHAM'S  FATElfrrED  CABBABA 

WATER. 

In  consequence  of  adrertisements  having  appeared  in  the  puUic  pspeis 
Cram  some  of  the  soda-water  mannfactnrMs,  annoimciBg  that  they  nute 
the  Camra  water,  Mr.  Dunlop  feds  it  neoessaiy  to  ndbrm  his  ageats  that 
this  beveiage  is  protected  l^  Her  Majesty's  letters,  patent,  and  that  he  m 
the  sole  manufacturer.  Any  preparation,  therefore,  und^  the  name  of 
Carrara  water,  except  fliat  procured  from  Mr.  Dunlop,  will  render  the 
vendor  snlg^  to  immediate  legal  proceedings. 

76,  Upper  Thamet  Street,  Feb.^9tk,  1S4S. 

SCHWEPPE'S  -ffiJRATED  LIME  WATER. 
.  Messrs.  Schweppe  and  Co.  heg  to  inform  chemists,  and  other  retailen 
of  mineral  waten,  that  they  have  for  years  made,  and  continue  to  make^ 
terated  lime  water,  which  is  Imown  in  many  cases  as  a  valnahle  antacid, 
but  from  its  injurious  effects  in  others,  is  not  reoommended  to  be  used  ia- 
disarianinately,  but  only  under  medical  direction:  price,  same  as  their  soda, 
potass,  and  magnesia  waters.— This  notice  is  considered  neoessaiy,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  drcolar  having  been  issued  by  a  party,  professing  to  have 
taloen  out  apatgnt  for  this  water  (under  a fimdfhl name),  Aieatening lei^ 
peooeediogs  agabit  any  one  vending  it,  eaoept  suchas  is  mami&ctnied  by 
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fhemselTes.    Ifesflrs.  Schweppe  and  Ca  beg  to  ttate,  that  no  patent  to 
this  water  is  capable  of  protection  ;  and  ahoold  proceedingB  be  commenced 
agaioat  any  of  their  age&tfli,  ateps  will  be  immeniately  taken  to  defiaod  the 
action. 
51,  Bemers  Street,  London,  Man^  19, 194^ 

Mr.  Webby  and  other  soda-water  manufacturers,  have  also 
offered  to  the  public  their  lerated  or  carbonated  lime-water. 

Without  entering  into  the  merits  of  the  legal  points  in  disp«tey 
which  will,  in  all  probabiltty,  be  shortly  settled  before  a  proper 
tribunal,  we  leave  the  two  statements  to  speak  for  tfaemselyes, 
each  being  supported  by  a  champion  ready  to  try  the  question 
an  a  court  of  law. 

Prom  the  existence  of  lime  in  a  greater  or  less  quantity,  m 
afanost  every  natural  spring,  and  in  all  river  or  other  water 
used  as  a  common  beverage,  we  may  infer  that  this  alkaline 
earth  is  designed  by  nature  for  some  good  purpose  in  the  animal 
economy;  and  we  believe  it  is  generally  admitted  by  Ohemista 
that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  referable  to  particular  disorders, 
water  is  most  wholesome  when  containing  some  salts  in  solution. 
At  the  same  time,  in  the  cases  alluded  to  as  exceptions,  lime  is 
AOt  a  desirable  ingredient,  and  in  all  cases  it  is  possible  to  ex- 
ceed the  bounds  of  due  moderation  in  the  use  of  this  remedial 
agent.  We,  therefore,  concur  in  the  opinion  that  lime-water 
should  not  be  too  generally  and  mdiscriminately  used  as  a 
beverage  withoot  medical  advice.  It  hat  often  occvrred  th«t 
excellent  remedies  have  fallen  into  disrepute  in  consequence  of 
injudicbus  administration. 

STRAMONIUM  CIGARS. 

St&ajsokium  lias  for  a  long  time  been  recoreme&ded  as  a 
Temedy  for  astimia  and  odier  disorders  of  the  chest,  and  it  is 
-frequently  used  in  a  pipe  with  a  portion  -of  tiFbacco.  Mr.  Botler, 
of  Covent  Garden,  has  recently  introduced  cigars  composed  of 
the  leaves  of  this  plant,  and  we  have  been  informed  by  several 
patients  who  have  tried  tbem,  that  the  plan  is  more  convenient 
than  the  one  formerly  adopted,  and  tiuX  the  remedy  is  quite  as 
efiicaciotts,  if  not  more  so.  A  short  time  ago  a  caution  was 
iaeued  to  Chemists,  to  the  effect  that  these  cigars  oonki  not 
legally  be  sold  without  a  cigar  licence,  and  cm  this  aecoirnt  we 
bave  deferred  onr  notice  of  them.  But  we  are  now  informed  that 
this  objection  is  overruled,  it  being  decided  that  the  stramoniom 
cigars  may  be  sold  without  a  licence  as  a  remedy,  as  no  tobacco 
enters  into  the  composition. 

In  Fiance,  not  only  stxaaionittm  but  several  other  medicinal 
plants  Bie  used  in  the  form  of  cigars;  and  we  have  been 
informed  that  advantage  bas  been  found  to  result  from  the 
practice  in  some  cases. 
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ON  BENZOLIKE, 
A  NEW  OBGANIC  SALT-BASE  FROM  BTITEB  ALMOND  OIL. 

BT  OEOBaE  F0WKS8,  SSQ.,  F.B.S., 

Professor  of  Practical  Chemistry  In  UoWersity  CoUe^,  London  s 

ProCMsor  of  CheiliiMry  M  tM  FtarnuMutical  Society. 

{From  the  PkUuopMettl  Tran$aeHmufor  lB4i.) 

/  Whek  pure  oil  of  bitter  almonds  is  left  some  days  in  oonttet  with 
a  strong  sohition  of  ammonia,  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air,  it 
is  slowly,  but  in  the  end  completely  conyerted  into  a  white  crystaUine 
substance,  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  hot  alcohoL  The 
solidification  of  the  oil  is  complete,  and  there  is  no  secondary  product. 
This  substance  was  examined  by  M.  Laurent,*  who  conferred  upon  it 
the  name  of  kydrobenzamide,  and  assigned  to  it  the  formula 
Ctf  His  Nz ;  it  is  generated  by  the  union  of  the  elements  of  two  equl^ 
▼alents  of  ammonia  with  those  of  three  equivalents  of  hydruret  of 
bentoyle,  and  the  separation  of  six  equiyalents  of  water. 

B  eq.  bitter  almond  oil  €41  Hu       Os  1  ^  T  Hydrobenxainide  Cis  His  N;t 
2  eq.  ammonia H«  Na      j~~\6  eq.  water    H«        Ot 

C«  H,4  N2  0«  0«  Hm  N,  O. 

Acids  decompose  hydrobenzamide  immediateljr,  with  separation  of 
bitter  almond  oil  and  formation  of  salt  of  ammonia ;  with  alkalies  the 
case  is  different,  solution  of  potash,  even  at  a  boiling  heat,  occasioning, 
as  remarked  by  M.  Laurent,  no  perceptible  change.  I  found,  how- 
ever, that  when  the  boiling  was  prolonged  for  some  hours,  a  change 
was  induced  resembling  tnat  undergone  by  furfurolttmidef  under 
similar  circumstances.  A  few  brownish  crystalline  flocics  appear  in 
the  solution,  and  after  cooline,  the  cake  of  resin-like  substance  &  found 
harder  and  less  fusible  than  hydrobenzamide  which  has  been  melted 
and  left  to  solidify.  This  change  is  unaccompanied  by  any  notable 
alteration  of  weignt,  although  a  faint  odour  of  bitter  almond  oil  is 
disengaged  during  the  whole  course  of  the  ebuUition.  The  new  sub« 
stance  is  an  organic  salt-base,  having  the  same  composition  as  hydro- 
benzamide itself;  it  might  perhaps  with  propriety  be  called  henzoUne, 

The  salts  formed  by  this  substance  are  for  the  most  part  remarkable 
for  sparing  solubility,  with  the  exception  of  the  acetate ;  the  hydro* 
chlorate,  the  nitrate,  and  the  sulnhate  are  crystallizable ;  the  last- 
named  salt  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  crystallizing  from  an  acid  solution 
in  colourless  prisms  resembling  those  of  oxalic  acid. 

Precipitated  by  ammonia  from  a  cold  solution  of  the  hydrochlorate 
or  sulphate,  benzoline  separates  in  white  curdy  masses,  which  when 
washed  and  dried  dimimshed  greatly  in  volume ;  when  quite  dry  the 
powder  is  singularly  electric ;  if  rubbed  with  a  spatula  its  partides 
repel  each  other  witti  violence,  scattering  the  powder  over  the  paper 
on  which  it  lies.  It  is  not  sensibly  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves 
with  great  ease  in  alcohol  and  ether.  A  hot  alcoholic  solution  left 
for  some  time  deposits  the  base  in  brilliant  transparent  cdlourless 
crystals,  which  apparently  have  the  form  of  square  prisms  with 

•  Ann,  Chim.  ei  Phfs.  bdL  p.  28. 
t  See  Pharm.  Jownud,  p.  414, 
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varioiiBly-terminated  Bommits ;  the  alcoholic  solution  la  strongly  allca* 
line  to  test-paper.  At  a  temperatare  below  212<>  benzoline  melts,  and 
on  cooling  assumes  a  transparent  glaai^  sttte,  without  any  tendency  to 
crystallliation.  Heated  in  a  retort,  it  boils  and  at  length  entirely 
Tolatilizes,  with  scarcely  a  residue  of  charcoal.  Ammonia  is  disengaged 
during  the  distillation,  a  highly  volatile  oily  liimid,  having  the  odour 
of  benzine,  collects  in  the  reoeiTer,  and  a  OTstalline  solid  matter  con« 
denses  in  the  neck  of  the  retort.  This  latter  substance*  whid^  seems 
to  be  the  most  abundant  product,  has  been  but  partially  examined  ;  it 
is  described  below  under  the  namepjfrobenzoUne, 

The  action  of  oxidizing  agents  upon  benzoline  is  remarkable. 
When  heated  in  a  retort  with  a  mixture  of  bichromate  of  potash,  sul- 
phuric acid  and  water,  it  is  attacked  with  great  energy,  tne  mixture 
Deoomes  dark  ^een,  and  on  distillation  benzoic  acid  in  kree  quantity 
passes  over  with  the  yapour  of  water.  With  nitric  acid  the  same 
change  seems  to  occur,  but  the  action  is  not  so  definite  and  speedy. 
Hydrobenzamide,  under  similar  circumstances,  yields  the  same  pro- 
duct»  accompanied  however  in  the  first  part  of  the  distillation  by  a 
litde  Mtter  almond  oil.  Melted  hydrate  of  notash  appears  to  exert  no 
action  on  benzoline,  unless  the  temperature  be  excessive. 

Ihe  composition  of  this  substance,  and  its  isomerism  with  hydro* 
benzamide,  are  shown  by  the  following  analyses  :— 

1.  XX.  XIX. 

Substance 4.018  grs.      4.03  grs.      4.57   grs. 

Carbonic  acid  produced 12.37   grs.    12.46  grs.    14.14  grs. 

Water  produced 2.f  1   grs.     2.18  gis.     2^2   grs. 

In  100  parts—  i.  n.  in. 

Carbon 83.96  84.32  84.38 

Hydrogen 6.11  6.01  6.12 

The  nitrogen  was  determined  by  the  process  of  MM.  Will  and 
Varrentrapp,  as  below  :— 

I.  XX. 

Substance 3.88  grs.    6.036  grs. 

Flatinum-salt  produced 5.57  grs.      7.28  grs. 

Fer-centage  of  nitrogen 9.07  9.12 

Hydrobenzamide  contains  by  calculation  in  100  parts- 
Carbon  84.56 

Hydrogen  6.04 

Nitrogen   9.40 

100.00 

Htfdrochlorate.-^'rhe  hydrochlorate  of  benzoline  is  a  sparin^y^ 
soluble  salt,  even  in  boiling  water.  It  crystallizes  from  a  hot  solutioit 
in  small  but  exceedingly  brilliant  colourless  needles,  which  effloresce 
in  the  dry  vacuum.  It  has,  in  common  with  the  other  salts,  an  in- 
tensely bitter  Uste.  The  salt,  deprived  of  its  water  of  crystallisation, 
gave  tne  fdlowing  analytical  results : — 

I.  IX. 

Substance 4.25  grs.      4.458  grs. 

Carbonic  acid  produced 11.71  grs.    12.30   grs. 

Water  produced 2.21  grs.     2.82   grs. 
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I.  II. 

GflTuOIl    •*•«•••**»«•«•••»•••••  ••••     75fI4       •••     75aS5> 

IB^dsogen 5.77      ...      5*78 

Bbtoatioa  «f  niteogieii  and  cbteinc : — 

Siibsteiiot  •••••••••••••••M*>M«M  4«I6  gpk 

Platinum  salt  pioduoed  ......  5.17  g^ 

FeE-<»itageafiutegeii  ^.^«  7.83 

Sobataaoe ^ SMBgf*.     ca'lSgn. 

Chloride  of  ailTer  produced    ...    S.as  gra^     L76   gsk 

PerMWitageafcUoriiie 9.64  iai2 

Thefamnik  C«  Hu  Nt,  H  CI  giyea  hi  100  partv— 

CaAoB.  •••«•  75L8S 

Hydngot ..,•    S.C8 

mtrogea   ^...m.*    8.41 

ChkBine.^^^..^  ia58 

loaoo 

TEe  crjBtaBiBcd^  aaift-waB  found  to  lose  by  effloRseeBCC  2.4pvenL 
of  water,  corresponding  Tery  nearly  to  one  eqnivaleni. 

Hie  hydrochlorate  of  bemoHne  forme  mm  bidilonia  of  phlunim 
an  insoluble  doable  salt  of  a  pale  yelloir  oolew,  n«l  fethcr  cmanHML 
Nitrate. — The  nitrate  is  even  less  soluble  than  the  peoeding  salt; 
the  crystal!  are  small  and  have  but  little  brilliancy ;  »ey  are  pemui- 
nent  in  the  dry  T»eu«a.  A  portimi  snbjeetad  tft  analyaia  g»re  the 
following  Tesults  :-^ 

I.  It. 

SiriMtance ^. .*....    4.112  grs.       4.srgiB. 

CsEfoonic  add  produced 10.51   gia.      ia91  gra. 

Water  produced  1.9?   grs.       3.08  gn. 

'bk  iOO  parto 

Carbon  69.71      ...     69.68 

Hydrogen ^ 5.32      ...       5.28 

The  formula  C«  Hu  Ns,  NOs+HO,  giye^  in  100  parte,— 
CarbiA m«.«.*.  •....•••M«M«... a. *•*••.••...    09.77' 
Hydrogen 5.86 

The  acetate  i»  »  very  soluble  salt;  it  dries  vp  on  eva|K»atioii  to  a 
gummy  adhesive  mass,,  and  probably  cryatalliaes  with  difficulty,  if  at 
alL 

Pvro&tfttzo/tne.-^ThiSy  as  before  obserTed^  is  the  solid  product  of 
the  dry  distillation  of  benaoMne.  It  is  pressed  between  folds  of  bibu- 
lous paper  to  free  it  as  much  as  possible  from  oily  matter,  and  Uien 
crjratallized  from  boiling  alcohol,  in  which  it  dissolves  pretty  freely. 
It  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  in  the  cold,  and  apparently  quite 
insoluble  in  water,  dilute  adds  and  alkalies.  It  is  tasteless,  and  the 
alcoholic  solution  has  little  or  no  alkaHne  reaction.  At  a  high  tem- 
perature this  substance  fuses,  and  with  still  farther  increase  of  heat 
distils ;  it  sublimes  at  a  temperature  bdow  its  boiling  point,  the  vapour 
condensing  in  feathery  crystals  like  those  of  benzoic  add.  Mdle& 
pyrobenzoune  on  cooling  forms  a  mass  of  radiated  crystals,  presenting 
a  great  contrast  to  the  glassy  or  resinous  appearance  of  ben»Hine  under 
dmilar  dreumstances.    This  substance  was  at  first  imagined  to  be  a 
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kydnevbon  ;  it  oontahu  nitiogai*  howcfw^  and  gave  on  sBa&^Fik  Ibe 
ranltB  stated  bdor. 

r.  B. 

Sabstaoee  ...•*•—..•—.....•..••*•    4296  gts.       a.46  gn. 

Carbonic  add  produced 13^2   gn.      10.74  grs. 

Water  prodoced  ......«-^.^...    %M  gm.       1.71  gn. 

Hence,  in  100  parts- 
Carbon 85.2T      ...      &1.66 

Qjdiogen M 5J{8      ...        5.49 

Estimation  of  nitrogen : — 

Snbstanoe  ...».•.••••••••  ••M*.. •«••«•.«  4J5gnk 

FlatiamnaaltpEodnosd  .«..-..^.  a.a0gE8. 

PttMsentageoCnitrogBn.**  .•«•••••*  9*11  gn« 

These  nomben  lead  to  the  formula  C21  Hg  N^  which  gires  in  100 
parta*" 

Carbon 85.1 

Hydrogen  ••••m. ••••••  ..m....      5.4 

JNitrogsn  .•••»«■•»••••.••.»..•     9.5 

100.0 
This,  which  appcan  to  be  a  neutral  body,  together  with  its  accom- 
panjinff  liqidd  pradnat,  deserves  a  mora  extended  examination. 

Ijiehona  whiah  I  venlsurcd  toaxprsss  in  a  former  paper  of  the  for-* 
mation  off  new  ouanie  bases  from  the  Tolatik  oils  which  unite  with 
.  br  sulQeoting  ^kmi  mmVica  to  the  influence  of  agenta^  aa 


caustis  potiA,  capable  of  bringing  about  metamorphosia  of  the  oonc 
pound  into  a  more  stable  fbrm  or  mnns  of  combination,  has  thus  been 
pnrtiall J  fulfilled. 

M.  Laurent  has  recently  announced  the  discovery  of  a  new  substance 
obtained  from  bitter  almond  oiI»  iBomeric  with  hydrobensanude^  pos- 
sessing basic  properties,  amd  corresponding  in  some  other  respects  with 
benauine  ;  it  is  stated  however  to  be  Tclatik  without  decomporition» 


which  is  certainly  not  the  caae  with  that  body.  The  name  Anmrime 
was  conferred  upon  it$  The  publication  of  the  ezperimenta  in  detail 
wfll  probably  determine  the  identity  or  separate  nature  of  the  two 


substances. 
JUukOeaex  BotpUai,  Ma^  8, 1845. 

SOME  EXPERIMENTAL  RESEARCHES  TENDING   TO 
DISF&OYil  THE  EXISTENCE  OI*  PBOTEINE. 

BT  BAnOM   LIBBIO, 

IVoiMMir  oC  Cta«Dlstt7»  Glaina. 

ON  TRB  SUPPOSED  BIHOZICB  OV  PBOniirB. 

According  to  Bonchardat,  if  moist  fibrins  be  immersed  in  water  addu- 
lated  with  a  two-tbousandth  part  of  hydrocUloric  acid,  the  fibrine  speedily 
becomes  gelutinons*  and  on  continuing  the  action  of  the  dilate  hydrochloric 
acid,  a  solution  is  obtained,  which  is  turbid.  This  turbidity  appears  to  arise 
from  a  slight  admixture  of  a  fatt^  substance.  That  portion  of  the  fibrine 
which  is  thus  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  Boucbardat  designates  by  the 
term  Albumimosb,  the  insoluble  part  by  that  of  Epidsbmose. 

%  Omptu  Rendus,  tox.  p.  353. 
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Mnkter  ttatet  that  this  ezpertoMat  wm  repeattd  hf  Hem  Von  BA«aH 

haner.    The  Bolution  of  fibrine  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  fianmhaoer  pre- 
cipitated by  meana  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  treated  the  precipitate  with 
alcohol.    Aflter  drying,  the  precipitate  yielded  on  analysie, — 
1  2 

Carbon 53^4  &5M 

Hydrogen    ...     6.88  6.73 

Nitrogen 15.88  — 

Oxygen    tS.64  — 

M.  Mnlder  concludea,  from  these  experiments,  that  ^  the  albamiaoae  m  a 
product  of  the  oxidation  of  proteine,  which,  no  doubt,  is  formed  by  the  aetfon 
of  the  atmospheric  oxygen  upon  the  matter  formed  and  dtssolred  by  ^ 
hydrochloric  acid.    It  is  hmoxide  of  proteine  ass  Cm  Hm  Nm  Oh" 

We  hare  of  late  been  so  overwhelmed  with  descriptions  of  snbstances, 
which,  although  greatly  differing  in  their  properties,  yet,  according  to  tketr 
andyses,  most  be  considered  as  oxydes  of  proteine,  that  I  was  Tery  dcsiroos 
of  couTincing  myself,  by  experiment,  of  the  existence  of  at  lent  4Nie  of 
them. 

I  hare  found,  that  if  we  are  to  understand  by  the  designation,  hmoxidtof 
poteine^  a  sulntance  which  contains  no  sulphuri  the  substance  investigated  1^ 
Baumhauer  cannot  belong  to  such  a  class  of  bodies  as  oxides  of  proleine» 
since  the  whole  amount  of  sulphur  present  in  fibrine  exists  unaltered  in  this 
new  substance- 

In  the  first  place,  I  have  obserred  that  the  atnoephere  and  its  oxygen 
have  no  share  in  the  solution  of  fibrine  in  hydrochlorie  acid.  If  moist 
fibrine  is  allowed  to  become  gelatinous  in  dilute  hydrodilorie  acid,  and  the 
mixture  copiously  diluted  with  water,  and  immediately  afterwards  filtered, 
before  the  solution  has  taken  place,  the  presence  of  lime  and  potass  may  be 
detected  in  the  filtered  fluid.  If  the  fluid  be  exposed  to  the  protracted 
action  of  a  higher  degree  of  heat  so  as  to  affect  the  solution,  and  a  portion 
of  this  heated  to  boiling,  with  an  excess  of  potass,  the  subsequent  nentralisa* 
tion  with  acetic  acid  gives  rise  to  a  copious  evolution  of  sulphuretted  bydrogce, 
and  a  drop  of  acetate  of  lead  produced  in  it  a  black  precipitate.  Upon  aoln- 
tion  of  fibrine  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  above  given  strength,  there- 
fore, the  sulphur  remains  combined  with  the  other  elements  of  the  fibrine. 
If  this  solution  of  fibrine  in  hydrochloric  acid  (the  albuminoee  of  Bonchar- 
dat)  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  common  salt,  sulphate  of  soda,  or  nitrate  of 
potass,  the  mixture  coagulates,  forming  a  caseous  or  albuminous  mass* 
which  may  be  washed  with  a  solution  of  common  salt,  the  fluid  which  runs 
off,  containing  common  salt,  contains  no  longer  any  perceptible  traces  of 
lime  or  phosphoric  acid  :  these  two  substances  are,  however,  contained  in 
the  precipitate.  The  fluid  contains  no  oxygen  compound  of  sulphur,  and 
gives  no  reaction  of  sulphuret  of  potafesium  when  boiled  with  potass  ley. 
But,  according  to  Mulder,  the  albuminose  of  Boacbardat  is  binoxide  of  pro- 
teine ;  were  it  so,  the  precipiute  ought  to  conuin  neither  phosphate  of  lime 
nor  sulphur ;  but  on  dissolving  it  in  potass  ley.  and  boiling,  and  adding, 
subsequently,  salts  of  lead,  a  black  precipitate  of  sulphuret  of  lead  is  pro- 
duced, and  the  action  of  acid  produces  an  evolution  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

This  snbstsnce  is,  therefore,  not  a  binoxide  of  proteine. 

ON  THI   PRISINCS  OF  SULPHtfA  IN  THE   NITROGKNOVS  CONSTITUKN*TS 
OF  PKIS. 

Mulder  says,  p.  307  of  his  Physiojogicdl  Chemistry,  **  According  to 
Hochleder,  legumine  and  caseine  stand  in  close  affinity  to  one  another,  and 
differ  only  in  their  respective  reactions  with  acetic  acid.  This  is  no  longer 
legumine,  but  proteine,  free  from  sulphur  and  contaminated  with  an  extraneous 
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wlitUoee,  the  admiitare  of:  whieb  lowers  tbe  proportion  of  nitrogen  and 
CftrboQ  by  about  one  per  cent.  The  eompoeition  of  legnmine,  therefore,  is 
nnknowB.  Roehleder  states  legnmine  to  contain  a  certain  proportion  of  a 
substance  insoluble  in  potass  and  in  ammonia,  and,  moreover,  an  admixture 
of  sulphur.  The  latter  statement  is  incorrect  with  regard  to  legumine  ob- 
tained from  almonds  and  peas,  since  this  contains  free  sulphur." 

If,  with  MM.  Dumas  and  Cahours  we  call  legumine  the  nitrogenous  sub- 
stance which  these  chemists  prepared  from  almonds,  this  legumine  differs 
from  the  body  prepared  from  the  beans  which  Roehleder  analyzed,  not 
•imply  in  as  much  as  the  former  is  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  whilst  the  latter  is 
insoluble  in  tliis  menstmiim,  but,  moreover,  in  this,  that  the  legumine  pre- 
pared from  almonds  contains  eighteen  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  whilst  that  pre- 
pared from  beans  and  peas  contains  only  15.78  percent,  of  this  element, 
If  fibrine,  albumine,  or  caaeine,  are  dissolred,  as  Mulder  states,  in  knode- 
rately  concentrated  potass  ley,  and  the  solution  is  subseqnentlv  neutralized 
with  acetic  acid,  the  preeipitate  produced  is  not  proteine  free  from  sulphur, 
as  Mulder  believes.  I,  myself,  have  examined  a  solution  of  this  kind,  and  I 
found  that  it  does  not  turn  black  when  mixed  with  solution  of  sugar  of  lead, 
and  consequently  contains  no  sulphuret  of  potassium,  and  also  that  acetic 
•cid  evolves  no  sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  it.  If  the  white  precipitate  pro- 
duced by  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  to  the  solution  is  washed  and  subse- 
quently dissolved  in  potass,  and  ttie  solution  is  then  boiled,  the  addition  of  a 
drop  of  solution  of  sugar  of  lead  imparts  an  inky  tint  to  the  fluid,  owing  to 
UkB  formation  of  solphmret  of  lead.  The  precipitate,  consequently,  is  not 
proteine.  This  deportment,  therefore,  does  not  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
the  substance  which  Roehleder  analjrsed  was  sulphate  of  proteine. 

If  soaked  and  finely  bruised  peas,  stirred  into  a  thin  paste  with  ammoniated 
jwater,  be  passed  through  a  filter,  and  the  filtrate  be  precipitated  with  acetic 
•cid,  the  precipitate  produced  subsequently  dissolved  in  potass  ley,  and  the 
solution  boiled,  aupersaturation  with  an  acid  will  give  rise  to  a  copious  evolu- 
-tion  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  addition  of  salts  of  lead  will  produce 
a  precipitate  of  sulphuret  of  lead. 

The  nitrogenous  eonstitaeot  of  the  pea,  to  which  I  assigned  the  name  of 
•vegetable  caaeine,  is,  therefore,  not  free  from  sulphur,  as  Mulder  maintains. 
That  thia  substance  does  not  diff'er  in  composition  from  other  nitrogenous 
and  sulphuretted  vegetable  substances  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  simple 
•fact  that  peas  contain  everything  requisite  for  the  formation  of  the  blood, 
and  consequently  for  the  sustenance  of  life.  If  the  nitrogenous  constituent 
of  the  pea  were  free  from  sulphur,  how  could  it  form  blood,  fibrine,  and 
■albumine  1  It  is  my  opinion,  moreover,  that  the  mode  of  formation  of  pro- 
teine requires  a  new  and  more  searching  investigation.  I  have  not  succeeded 
as  yet  in  producing  a  non-sulphuretted  substance  possessing  the  composition 
and  properties  of  the  so-styled  proteine,  according  to  the  data  and  instruc- 
tions given  by  Mulder. 

Might  it  please  M.  Mulder  to  give  a  minute  and  circumstantial  description 

of  his  process. *-*Zaace/. 

*  Dr.Laskowski,  who  is  at  present  engaged  in  the  Glessen  laboratory,  in  in- 
vestigating the  supposed  products  of  the  desulphuration  of  caseine,  albumine, 
and  fibrine,  by  caustic  potass,  has  made  a  series  of  experiments  with  the  pre- 
cipitates produced  by  neutralising  the  potass  solution  of  caseine,  albumine, 
or  fibrine,  with  acetic  acid :  he  dissolved  these  precipitates  in  solution  of 
potass  and  ke^  the  fluid  in  ebullition  for  several  hours,  and  yet  the  subse- 
quent neutralization  with  an  acid  gave  rise  to  the  evolution  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen ;  the  same  was  the  case  when  the  precipitate  had  been  fused  with 
dry  caustic  potass,  and  even  with  precipitate,  which,  upon  ebullition  with 
potass  ley,  and  addition  of  a  drop  of  solution  of  sugar  of  lead,  yield  no  pre- 
VOL.  V.  2  H 
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{From  the  Literarp  Gazette,) 

Boyal  Society,  JaiL  8^  and  l^Hu — The  Murquess  of  Northampton, 

dent,  in  the  chair.  The  ibllowing  paper  was  read:  "  Experimental  Reaearehflft 
in  Electricity,"  by  Mr.  Faraday.  Twentieth  Series.  Section  36tii.  **  Qa 
new  maflrnetic  actions  ;  and  on  the  magnetic  condition  of  all  natter." 

Tlte  following  is  the  order  in  which  the  sereral  divisions  of  the  aabJMt 
treated  of  in  this  section  of  the  author's  researches  in  electricity  succeed  one 
another: — 1.  Apparatus  required.    2.  Action  of  magnets  on  heavy  gila«L 

3.  Action  of  magnets  on  other  substances  acting  magnetically  on  Mglik 

4.  Action  of  magnets  on  the  metals  generally.  6.  Action  of  magnets  on  tte 
magnetic  metals  and  their  compounds.  6.  Action  of  magnets  on  air  and 
gases.    7.  General  considerations. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  contents  of  this  paper,  any  attempt  to  foUov 
the  track  of  the  author  in  the  precise  order  in  which  he  relates  the  conaec»> 
live  steps  of  his  progress  in  this  new  path  of  discovery,  would  fail  of  aooon- 
plishing  its  object :  for,  by  adhering  to  such  a  courae,  it  would  scarcely  be 
possible  to  comprise  within  the  requisite  limits  of  an  abstract  the  auhatance 
of  a  memoir  extending,  as  the  present  one  does,  to  so  great  a  length,  and  of 
which  so  large  a  portion  is  occupied  with  minute  and  circumstantial  detaito 
of  experiments  ;  or  to  succeed  in  conveying  any  clear  and  distinct  idea  of 
the  extraordinary  law  of  nature  brought  to  light  by  the  author^  and  of  tbe 
important  conclusions  which  he  baa  deduced. 

Que  of  the  simplest  forms  of  experiment  in  which  the  operation  of  lliis 
newly-discovered  law  of  magnetic  action  is  manifested,  is  the  following: — A 
bar  of  glass,  composed  of  sUicated  borate  of  lead,  two  inches  in  length,  and 
half  an  inch  in  width  and  in  thickness,  is  suspended  at  its  centre  by  a  loi^ 
thread,  formed  of  several  fibres  of  silk  cocoon,  so  as  to  turn  freely,  by  the 
slightest  force,  in  a  horiaontal  plane,  and  is  secured  from  the  agitation  of 
currents  of  air  by  being  enclosed  in  a  glass  jar.  The  two  poles  of  a  powers 
ful  electro-magnet  are  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  glass  bar,  so  that  the 
centre  of  the  bar  shall  be  in  the  line  connecting  the  poles,  which  ib  the  line 
of  magnetic  force.  If,  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  magnetic  actios, 
the  position  of  the  bar  be  such  that  its  axis  is  inclined  at  half  a  right  angle 
to  that  line,  then,  on  completing  the  circuit  of  the  battery  so  as  to  bring  the 
magnetic  power  into  operation,  the  bar  will  turn  so  as  to  take  a  position  at 
right  angles  to  the  same  line ;  and,  if  disturbed,  wUl  return  to  that  position. 
A  bar  of  bismuth,  substituted  for  the  glass  bar,  exhibits  the  same  phenome^ 
non,  but  in  a  still  more  marked  manner.  It  is  well  known  that  a  bar  of  iron, 
placed  in  the  same  circumstances,  takes  a  position  coincident  with  the 
direction  of  the  magnetic  forces,  and  therefore  at  right  angles  with  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  bar  of  bismuth  subjected  to  the  same  influence.  These  two 
directions  are  termed  by  the  author  axial  and  equatorial,  the  former  bciiv 
that  taken  by  the  iron,  and  the  latter  that  taken  by  the  bismuth. 

Thus  it  appears  that  different  bodies  are  acted  upon  by  the  magnetic  forces 
in  two  different  and  opposite  modes  ;  and  they  may  accordiogly  be  arranged 
in  two  classes ;  the  one,  of  which  iron  is  the  type,  constituting  those  usoUIy 
denominated  magnetics}  the  other,  of  which  bismuth  may  be  taken  as  a  type, 
obeying  a  contrary  law,  and  therefore  coming  under  the  generic  appellation 
of  diamagnetics»  The  author  has  examined  a  vast  variety  of  substances,  both 
simple  and  compound,  and  in  a  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous  form,  with  a  view  to 

cipitate  of  sulphuret  of  lead.  It  may  not  be  without  interest*to  remark  here 
that  the  oxide  of  caseine  of  Prout  (not  the  leucine  of  Mulder)  contains 
sulphur.  I  have  convinced  myself  of  this  by  actual  experiments  made  with 
a  small  portion  of  this  substance,  for  which  I  was  indebted  to  the  kindness 
«f  Mn  Walter  Crum^^J.  Lixaio. 
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awertain  their  respective  places  and  relatire  onfer  witk  reference  to  tlilfe 
elasaificatioD.  The  number  of  simple  bodies  which  belong  to  the  class  of 
DMgnetics  is  extremely  limited,  consisting  only  of  iron,  which  possesses  the 
magnetic  property  in  an  eminent  degree,  nickel,  cobalt,  nuioganese,  chr^ 
mium,  cerium,  titanium,  palladinm,  platinum,  and  osmium.  All  other 
bodies,  when  either  solid  or  liquid,  are  diagnetic  ;  that  is,  obey  the  sane 
law,  with  regard  to  magnetic  action,  as  bismuth,  but  with  Tarious  degrees  of 
intensity  :  arsenic  is  one  of  those  that  gire  the  feeblest  indications  of  pos- 
sessing this  property.  The  following  exhibit  it  in  increasing  degrees,  accord- 
ing to  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  enumerated ;  namely,  ether,  alcohol, 
gold,  water,  mercury,  flint  glass,  tin,  lead,  zinc,  antimony,  pbospborus, 
bismuth.  On  the  other  hand,  no  gaseous  body  of  any  kind,  or  in  any  state 
of  rarefaction  or  condensation,  affords  the  slightest  trace  of  being  affected  bgr 
magnetic  forces.  Gases  may  therefore  be  considered  as  occupying  the  neutnl 
point  in  the  magnetic  scale,  intermediate  between  magnetic  and  diamagnetic 
lN>dte8. 

Tbe  magnetic  properties  of  ooroponnd  bodies  depend  on  those  of  their 
dements;  and  the  bodies  are  rendered  either  magnetic  or  diamagnetic, 
according  to  tbe  predominance  of  one  or  other  of  these  conditions  amoog 
their  constituent  parts.  Thus  iron  is  found  to  retain  its  magnetic  power 
when  it  has  entered  into  combination  with  other  bodies  of  the  diamagnetic 
class ;  the  two  forces  acting  in  opposition  to  one  another,  and  tbe  resulting 
effect  being  only  that  due  to  tbe  difference  in  their  pc»wer.  Hence  the  oxides 
and  the  salts  of  iron  are  still  in  a  certain  degree  magnetic,  and  the  latter  ertn 
when  they  are  held  in  solution  by  water  ;  but  the  water  may  be  present  in 
auch  a  proportion  as  that  neither  shall  prevail  ;  and  tlie  solution,  as  far  as 
respects  its  magnetic  properties,  will  then  be  exactly  neutralised.  These 
saline  solutions,  prepared  of  rarious  degrees  of  strength,  also  afford  a  coave- 
nient  method  of  comparing  the  relative  degrees  of  force,  boUi  magnetic  and 
diamagnetic,  of  different  bodies,  whether  solid  or  fluid,  but  more  especiaUy 
the  latter,  as  they  admit  of  tbe  body  under  examination  being  suspended  in 
another  liquid,  when  its  position  of  equilibrium  will  indicate  which  of  the- 
two  substances  has  the  strongest  magnetic  power. 

In  one  respect,  indeed,  the  dinmagnetic  action  presents  a  remarkable  con- 
trast with  the  magnetic ;  and  the  difference  is  not  merely  one  of  degree,  but 
of  kind.  The  magnetism  of  iron  and  other  magnetics  is  charscteriaed  by 
polarity ;  that  of  diaanagnetics  is  devoid  of  any  trace  of  polarity ;  the  parti-- 
cles  of  two  bodies  of  the  latter  dass,  when  jointly  under  the  influence  of  the 
magnetic  forces,  manifesting  towards  each  Other  no  action  whaterer,  either 
of  attraction  or  repulsion.  It  has  long  been  known  that  the  magnetism  of 
iron  is  impaired  by  heat;  and  it  has  been  generally  believed  that  a  certain 
degree  of  heat  destroys  it  entirely.  Tbe  author  finds,  however,  that  this 
opinion  is  not  correct ;  for  he  shows  that,  by  applying  more  powerful  tests 
tbsn  those  wbich  had  been  formerly  confided  in,  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt^ 
however  high  their  temperature  may  be  raised,  stUl  retain  a  certain  amount 
of  magnetic  power,  of  tbe  same  character  as  that  which  they  ordinarily  pos- 
sess. From  the  different  temperatures  at  which  the  magnetic  metals  appear 
to  lose  their  peculiar  power,  it  had  formerly  been  aurroised  by  the  author 
that  all  tbe  metals  would  probably  be  found  to  possess  the  same  character  of 
magnetism,  if  their  temperature  could  be  lowered  sufficiently :  but  the 
results  of  tbe  present  investigation  have  convinced  him  that  this  is  not  the 
esse;  for  bismuth,  tin,  &c.,  are  in  a  oondttion  very  different  from  that  of 
heated  iron,  nickel,  or  cobalt. 

The  magnetic  phenomena  presented  by  copper  and  a  few  other  metals  aoe 
of  a  peculiar  character,  difiiering  exceedingly  from  those  eshibited  by  either 
iron  or  bismuth,  in  consequence  of  their  being  complicated  with  other  agen- 
cies, arising  from  the  gradual  acquisition  and  loss  of  magnetic  power  by  the 
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-Iron  core  of  t!»e  electro •rtngnet,  th«  great  conducting  power  of  eopper  Air 
electric  currents,  and  itt  snacepCibility  of  being  acted  upon  by  Induced  cor> 
•  rents  of  magneto-electricity,  as  described  by  the  anthor  in  the  first  mod 
vecond  series  of  these  researches.  The  resulting  phenonsena  are  to  aH 
Appearance  exceedingly  singular  and  anomalous,  and  would  seem  to  be 
explicable  only  on  the  principles  referred  to  by  the  author. 

Pursuing  his  inductive  inquiries  with  a  view  to  discover  the  primary 
law  of  magnetic  action  from  wliich  the  general  phenomena  result,  the  aothor 
BOticed  the  modifications  produced  by  diflferent  forms  given  to  the  bodies 
subjected  to  experiment  In  order  that  these  bodies  may  set  either  axially 
or  equatorially.  it  is  necessary  that  their  section,  with  reference  to  the  plane 
of  revolution,  be  of  an  elongated  shape :  when  in  the  form  of  a  cube  or 
sphere  they  have  no  disposition  to  turn  in  any  direction :  but  the  whole 
mass,  if  magnetic,  is  attractnl  towards  either  magnetic  pole ;  if  diamagneCic, 
Is  repelled  from  them.  Substances  divided  into  minute  fragments,  or 
reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  obey  the  same  law  as  the  aggregate  masses.  diov<> 
ing  in  lines,  which  may  be  termed  diamagnetic  ctiroet,  in  contra-distinctkm 
to  the  ordinary  magnetic  curves,  which  they  every  where  intersect  at  right 
singles.  These  movements  may  be  beautifully  seen  by  sprinkling  bnmntli 
in  very  fine  powder  on  paper,  and  tapping  on  the  paper  while  subjected  to 
the  action  of  a  magnet 

The  whole  of  these  facts,  when  carefully  considered,  are  resolvable,  hf 
induction,  into  the  general  and  simple  law,  that  while  every  particle  of  a 
magnetic  body  is  attracted,  every  particle  of  a  diamagnetic  body  is  repelled, 
by  either  pole  of  a  magnet  These  forces  continue  to  be  exerted  as  long  as 
the  magnetic  power  is  sustained,  and  immediately  cease  on  the  cessation  of 
that  power.  Thus  do  these  two  modes  of  action  stand  In  the  same  general 
antithetical  relation  to  one  another  as  the  positive  and  negative  conditloBS 
of  electricity,  the  northern  and  southern  poIariUes  of  ordinary  magnetism, 
or  the  lines  of  electric  and  of  magnetic  force  in  magneto<electricity.  Of 
these  phenomena,  the  diamagnetic  are  the  most  important,  from  their  ex- 
tending largely,  and  in  a  new  direction,  that  character  of  duality  which  the 
magnetic  force  was  already  known,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  possess.  All 
matter,  indeed,  appears  to  be  subject  to  the  magnetic  force  as  universally  as 
it  is  to  the  graviuting,  the  electric,  the  cohesive,  and  the  chemical  forces. 
Small  as  the  magnetic  force  appears  to  be  in  the  limited  field  of  our  experi- 
ments, yet  when  estimated  by  its  dynamic  effects  on  masses  of  matter.  It  is 
found  to  be  vastly  more  energetic  than  even  the  mighty  power  of  gravitation, 
which  binds  together  the  whole  universe :  and  there  can  be  no  donbl  that  it 
acts  a  most  imitortant  part  in  nature,  and  conduces  to  some  great  purpose 
•of  utility  to  the  system  of  the  earth  and  of  its  inhabitants. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  the  author  enters  on  theoretical  eon- 
•siderations  suggested  to  him  by  the  facts  thus  brought  to  light.  An  expla- 
nation of  all  the  motions  and  other  dynamic  phenomena  consequent  on  the 
action  of  magnets  on  diamagnetic  bodies  might,  lie  thinks,  be  offered  on  the 
snpposition  that  magnetic  induction  causes  in  them  a  state  the  reverse  of 
that  which  it  produces  in  magnetic  matter ;  that  is,  if  a  particle  of  each 
kind  of  matter  were  placed  in  the  magnetic  field,  both  would  become  mag^ 
netic,  and  each  would  have  its  axis  parallel  to  the  resultant  of  magnetic 
force  passing  through  it ;  but  the  particle  of  magnetic  matter  would  have 
its  north  and  south  poles  opposite  to,  or  facing,  the  contrary  poles  of  the 
inducing  magnet;  whereas,  with  the  diamagnetic  particles,  the  reverse 
would  obtain  ;  and  hence  there  would  result  in  the  one  substance  approxi- 
mation, in  the  other  recession.  On  Ampere's  theory,  this  view  would  he 
equivalent  to  the  supposition  that,  as  currents  are  induced  in  iron,  and 
magnetics  parallel  to  those  existing  in  the  inducing  magnet  or  battery- wire, 
<«o,  in  bismuth  and  other  diamagnetics,  the  currents  induced  are  in  tke  eon* 
trary  direction.  As  far  as  experiment  yet  bears  upon  such  a  notion,  the  in- 
ductive effects  on  masses  of  magnetic  and  diamagnetic  metals  are  the  same. 
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PREPARATION    OP   VALERIANIC    ACII>, 
AND  THE  VALERIANATES. 

Br  lIBMRfl.  CK?,  LOURADOUB,  AND  BLONDIAV. 

Thb  AQthors  baring  been  appointed  to  examine  the  different  proceeset 
wbicb  bare  been  proposed  for  the  preparation  of  the  above  substances,  g ire 
tbe  following  statement  in  tlieir  report : — 

M.  Rigbini  agrees  with  MM.  Cakours,  Dumas,  and  Dcebereiner,  that  the- 
liquid  oil  of  ralerian  is  an  ozyacid,  the  base  of  irbich  is  a  ternary  radical,, 
which  he  calls  valerianoXle.    He  shows  that  this  oil  is  formed  of  two  parts, 
the  one  fixed  and  unaltered  by  cold,  the  other  congealed  at  a  temperature- 
below  32^  Fahr. 

The  former  of  these,  treated  with  magnesia,  introduced  into  a  retort  with 
solution  of  tartaric  acid,  and  distilled,  yields  pure  ralerianic  acid. 

M.  Rigbini,  adopting  a  more  economical  process,  submits  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  oil  of  ralerian  to  a  low  temperature.  The  solid  part  (hy« 
druret  of  carbon,  stearoptine,  orralerianine),  is  deposited,  and  the  ralerianic 
acid  remains  dissolred  in  the  alcohol.  The  alcohol  is  separated  by  distilla- 
tion, and  the  oleaginous  ralerianic  acid  remains. 

On  treating  the  solidified  portion  of  the  oil  of  ralerian  with  lime,  and  de» 
composing  it  with  sulphuric  acid,  pure  ralerianic  acid  is  obtained  by  distilla- 
tion ;  the  odour  of  which  bears  some  analogy  to  English  oil  of  mint. 

M.  Rigbini  also  considers  that  the  ralerianic  acid  does  not  exist  in  a  free 
state  in  the  ralerian  root,  and  is  only  developed  under  the  influence  of  certain, 
phvsico-chemical  causes. 

M.  Lepage,  of  Qisors,  has  proposed  the  following  process  for  obtaining 
valerianic  acid: — He  macerates  ralerian  root,  well  bruised,  with  water: 
acidulated  with  from  300  to  400  grains  of  sulphuric  acid  to  every  thirty>two 
onnces  of  the  root  operated  upon ;  it  is  afterwards  pressed,  and  the  liquor 
saturated  with  carbonate  of  lime,  added  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  until^ 
etferrescence  ceases,  and  the  liquor  no  longer  reddens  litmus  paper;  it  is 
then  put  orer  the  fire,  and  constantly  stirred  until  it  boils.  The  liquor  is 
filtered  while  still  hot,  and  eraporated  orer  a  water-bath  until  it  attains  a 
lyropy  consistence.  Crystals  of  valerianate  of  lime  are  formed  on  cooling^, 
which  are  not  removed  for  several  days,  and  which  may  then  be  pressed  and 
purified  by  animal  charcoal,  to  render  them  white. 

On  decomposing  this  valerianate  of  lime  with  oxalic  acid,  valerianic  acid 
is  obtained,  in  a  diluted  state,  but  this  niiay  be  used  for  making  any  of  the 
▼alerianates  required. 

We  have  repeated  this  process  with  the  greatest  care,  but  unfortunately 
the  results  do  not  confirm  the  sUtement  of  M.  Lepage ;  a  small  quantity  only 
of  confused  crysUls  were  found  attached  to  the  dish,  and  in  quantity  so 
small  that  they  could  not  be  detached  and  submitted  to  purification. 

We  were  concluding  our  investigations  when  we  read  in  a  scientific  Jour- 
nal, of  a  mode  of  preparing  valerianate  of  zinc  closely  resembling  that  gene- 
rally adopted,  but  which  would  be  preferable,  if  the  valerianate,  which  is  ob- 
tained in  large  quantity,  should  prove  to  be  pure.  M.  Vuaflart  states,  that 
he  obtained  from  60  to  75  grains  of  valerianate  of  zinc  from  thirty-two 
ounces  of  the  root,  while  on  the  other  hand,  M.  Brun  Buisson  says,  that  235 
grains  may  be  obtained  from  the  same  quantity  of  root,  by  the  following 
process: 

Macerate  thirty- two  ounces  of  bruised  valeriau  root,  with  water  acidulated 
with  three  ounces  of  sulphuric  acid,  for  two  days ;  then  distil  as  long  as  any 
acid  reaction  is  afforded  by  the  product.  This  distilled  water  is  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  air  for  a  month,  after  which  it  is  to  be  pat  into  a  matrass  with. 
t95  grains  of  recently  precipitated  ozide  of  zinc,  and  allowed  to  digest  on  a 
sand-bath  for  eight  or  ten  hours,  heated  to  176?  Fahr.,  and  stirred  from 
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time  to  time ;  it  is  to  lie  lUteeed  vhiie  wann,  aod  being  erBporated  to  tbree- 
quartera,  the  remaioder  is  to  be  poured  on  earthenware  plates,  and  dried 
in  a  stoTC.  The  product  of  this  operation  will  be  225  grains  of  valerianate 
of  zinc,  in  shining  scales,  which  are  said  by  M.  Bntason  to  be  in  a  state  of 
perfect  combination. 

M.  Soubeiran  had  already  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  essfntial  oil  of 
▼alerian  may  be  transformed  into  valerianic  acid  by  oxidation,  and  that  by 
the  use  of  oxidising  agents  a  larger  quantity  of  the  acid  would  probably  be 
produced  than  had  hitherto  been  the  case.  The  investigntion  of  M.  Boiaaofl 
confirms  this  suspicion,  and  his  process  deaerfes  to  be  repeated.-«Jo«ma/  tU 
Pharmacie  et  de  Chimie^ 


TEST  FOR  THE  PRESENCE  OF  A  CARBONATE  IN  THE 
BICARBONATE  OF  AN  XLILALL 

BY  H.  COTTERAU. 

Cbevallier,  some  years  ago,  proposed  the  use  of  potash  as  a  means  of 
detecting  the  presence  of  the  sugar  of  fecnia  when  mixed  with  cane-sugar. 
The  reaction  which  takes  place,  is  indicated  by  the  production  of  a  red  or 
yellow  colour,  according  to  the  quantity  of  sugar  of  fecula  present.  To  the 
experiments  of  this  Chemist.  I  may  add  the  following  : 

Ist.  All  tiie  alkalies  produce  the  same  effect,  as  was  observed  by  M.  Che* 
▼allier  in  the  case  of  potash,  when  in  contact  with  sugar  of  fecula.  Ammonia 
does  not  offer  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

2d.  All  the  alkaline  carbonates  also  produce  the  same  effect;  but  with 
carbonate  of  lime  the  effect  is  very  feeble. 

3d.  The  bicarbonates  of  the  alkalies,  under  similar  circumstances,  do  not 
produce  any  change  of  colour. 

It  follows  from  this  that  a  neutral  alkaline  carbonate  maybe  easily diatia- 
gnished  from  a  bicarbonate  by  the  action  of  sugar  of  fecula ;  and  by  the  same 
means  the  admixture  of  a  carbonate  with  a  bicarbonate  may  be  detected. 

In  all  cases  the  application  of  heat  greatly  promotes  the  reaction  alluded 
to.— Jbomo/  de  Chime  MidicaJe, 


CAOUTCHOUC, 
A  REMEDY  FOR  PHTHISIS ! 

Common  salt  was  at  one  time  regarded  as  a  sovereign  remedy  against 
phthisis  in  all  its  stages ;  but  it  has  resumed  its  old  station  as  a  culinary 
article,  and  is  now  beneficially  employed  only  by  cooks.  Cod-liver  oil  suc- 
ceeded the  saline  treatment,  but  this  appears  to  be  gradually  losing  ground, 
and  before  long  will  probably  share  the  fate  of  common  salt.  A  Presbuig 
physician  has,  however,  contrived  to  stumble  upon  a  remedy  which  certainly 
has  the  merits  of  novelty  and  originatily  over  the  two  above  plans  of  treat- 
ment. This  is  the  inward  use  of  caoutchouc  or  Indian-rubber  as  a  therapeu- 
tical agent.  According  to  the  account  given  by  its  discoverer,  its  powers  arc 
marvellous.  A  boy  twelve  years  of  age  labouring  under  hectic  fever,  swal- 
lowed by  mistake  two  drachms  of  caoutchouc ;  in  six  weeks  lie  was  perfectly 
cured.  A  woman  aged  thirty-eight,  who  was  in  a  very  advanced  stage  of 
phthisis,  having  been  informed  of  the  above  mentioned  result,  stole  some 
pieces  of  caoutchouc  and  swallowed  them  :  her  symptoms  became  speedily 
alleviated.  The  caoutchouc  was  repeated,  and  she  was  perfectly  cured  !— 
Gaz.  Medicate  and  Medical  Gazette, 
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TEST  FOEt  SULBHUBOUS  ACID. 

BT  X.  HBDTFZ. 

The  followiof^  ycry  cbtracteristic  test,  is  recommended  by  M.  Heintz,  for 
detecting  the  minatest  trace  of  sulphurous  acid.  The  substance  to  be  ex- 
iinined,  dissolred  in  water  or  in  hydrochloric  add,  is  heated,  with  a  solution 
of  protochloride  of  tin  in  hydrochloric  acid,  until  the  solution  boils.  If  the 
ablution  contained  much  sulphurous  acid,  sniphuret  of  tin  will  be  precipi^ 
tated ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sulphurous  acid  was  present  only  in  minute 
^antity,  there  will  be  no  precipitate  formed,  the  liquid  will  be  but  slightly 
coloured  yellow,  and  it  will  acquire  the  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
The  addition  now,  of  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  will 
immediately  afford  a  brown  precipitate  of  sniphuret  of  copper. 

This  method  of  detecting  the  presence  of  sulphurous  acid,  it  will  be  per- 
eeired,  is  but  a  modification  of  that  proposed  more  than  fifty  yean  ago  by 
Pelletier,  and  since  recommended  by  M.  Girardin. 

It  is  a  better  process  than  that  of  MM.  Fordos  and  Gelis,  which  is 
fbnnded  on  the  formation  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  the  contact  of  me- 
tallic zinc  and  sulphurous  acid  gas,  inasmuch  as  no  apparatus  is  required 
for  the  disengagement  of  the  gas.-^oiima/  de  Pharmacie* 


PREPARATION  OF  LACTATE  OF  IRON. 

ST  P,  BC»  SBPAOB. 

Tnz  preparation  of  this  salt  of  iron,  now  so  frequently  employed  in  medi- 
cine, consists,  as  is  known,  in  acting  on  iron  filings,  perfectly  free  Uowl 
oxide,  with  dilute  lactic  add.  The  operation  is  asoally  condueted  in  a 
matrass  heated  in  a  sand-bath,  and  tlie  product  thus  obtained  is  quite  unex* 
ceptionable.  Nevertheless,  tiiis  process  is  a  tedious  one ;  in  the  first  place, 
it  IS  necessary  previously  to  prepare  the  lactic  acid ;  secondly,  the  re-action 
of  this  diluted  add  on  the  iron  filings,  although  assisted  by  heat,  is  slow* 
With  the  view  of  obviating  these  two  objections,  I  propose  the  following 
process,  which  I  have  found  to  yield  quite  as  good  a  product,  with  the 
advantage  of  being  much  more  expeditious. 

Take  of  Lactate  of  Lime ••••»  100  parts 

BoilingWater   •••••«  500    <* 

Dinolve  and  filter.    Then 

Take  of  Sulphate  of  Iron,  crystallized  •..•••••    68  parts 

Cold  Distilled  Water 500    " 

Dissolve  and  filter. 

Mix  the  two  clear  solutions  in  a  matrass,  slightly  addulate  the  mixture 
with  lactic  add,  and  heat  it  over  a  water-bath,  with  agitation,  until  the 
decomposition  is  complete.  The  matrass  is  now  to  be  removed  from  the 
water-bath,  the  liquor  rapidly  filtered  to  separate  the  sulphate  of  lime,  and 
then  evaporated  quickly,  with  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  iron 
filings.  When  reduced  tombont  half  its  volume,  it  Is  again  to  be  filtered 
and  allowed  to  crystallise.  On  the  further  evaporation  of  the  mother- 
liquor,  a  new  cpop  of  crystals  may  be  obtained.  The  crystals  thus  obtained 
are  to  be  put  into  a  funnel  washed  with  a  little  alcohol,  and  allowed  to  drain» 
and  dried  on  bibulous  paper. 

The  salt  thus  obtained  is  white ;  its  solution  in  distilled  water  is  not 
rendered  turbid  by  nitrate  of  bayta,  or  by  oxalate  of  ammonia. — Journal  de 
Ckemie  BMicale, 
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GUTTA  PEBCHA, 
A  PBCUIIAn  VABIETY  OF.  CAOUTCHOUa 

BT  DB.  MACLAGAN. 

GiriTA  Percha  is  tbe  Malayan  name  for  a  snbstance  which  is  the  con- 
crete jaice  of  a  large  forest  tree,  a  natire  of  the  shores  of  the  straits  of 
Malacca,  Borneo,  and  tbe  adjacent  countries.  Tlie  tree  yielding  it  is  nn« 
known  boUnically,  all  the  information  we  possess  regarding  it  being,  that 
it  is  a  large  forest  tree,  and  yields  this  product  abundantly.  We  are  in- 
debted for  our  knowledge  of  it  to  Dr.  Montgomerie,  H.  E.  I.  C.  S.,  whose 
spirited  exertions  to  improre  tbe  cultiration  of  rarious  articles  of  colonial 
produce  at  Singapore  hare  obtained  for  him  several  distingQished  marks  of 
approbation  from  tbe  Royal  Society  of  Arts  of  London.  For  his  communi- 
cation regarding  gntta  percha.  Dr.  Montgomerie  receired  a  silver  medal 
from  the  society. 

This  substance  in  its  crude  state  differs  in  many  particulars  from  common 
caoutchouc ;  it  is  of  a  pale  yellowish,  or  rather  dirty  wbiie  colour  ;  it  is. 
nearly  as  hard  as  wood,  tliough  it  readily  receires  the  impression  of  the  nalL 
It  is  very  tenacious,  and  not  at  all  elastic. 

It  seemed  to  me  to  be  worth  while  to  determine  whether  or  not  this  sob- 
stance  really  was  a  rariety  of  caoutchouc,  and  for  this  purpose  I  subjected  it 
to  the  ordinary  process  of  ultimate  analysis,  and  obtained  as  its  per  oentage 
composition,  carbon  86.S6;  hydrogen  12.15*,  the  remainder,  1.49,  was  most 
probably  oxygen  absorbed  from  the  air  during  the  process  employed  for 
purifying  it,  as  the  subsUnce,  whilst  heating  on  the  yapour-bath,  acquired  a 
brown  colour.  The  only  analysts  of  common  caoutchouc  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  is  that  of  Faraday,  who  obtained,  carbon  87.2 ;  hydrogen  12.^ 
The  results  are  snffleiently  near  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  two 
matters  in  question  are  generically  the  same. 

I  also  found  that  the  gutta  percha  yields  the  same  product  of  destmctire 
distillation  as  the  common  caontcbouc.  Without  entering  into  details,  I 
may  briefly  state,  that  both  equally  yield  a  clear  yellow  limpid  oil,  baring 
no  fixed  boiling  point,  and  therefore  being  a  mixture  of  different  oleaginons 
principles.  In  both  instances  the  distillation  proceeds  most  freely  at  tem- 
peratures between  360^  and  390^  Fabr. ;  and  seems  almost  stationary  at 
385®.  Comparative  analyses  of  several  portions  of  the  two  oils  were  made, 
and,  as  is  already  known  of  common  caoutchouc,  the  products  exhibit  a 
constitution  represented  by  the  formula  do  Ha*  The  gutta  percha  thos  ap* 
pears  really  to  be  a  modification  of  caoutchouc. 

In  its  general  properties  it  likewise  shows  asimilarity  to  common  caoutchonc. 
It  Is  soluble  in  coal  naptha,  in  caoutchouc  oil,  and  in  ether.  It  is  insoluble 
in  alcohol  and  in  water,  and  floats  upon  the  latten  Its  most  remarkable 
and  distinctive  peculiarity  is  the  effect  of  heat  upon  it  When  placed  in 
water  at  llO^',  no  elfect  is  produced  upon  it,  except  that  it  receives  the  im- 
pression of  the  nail  more  readily ;  but  when  the  temperature  is  raised  to 
145®  or  upwards,  it  gradually  becomes  so  soft  and  pliant  as  to  be  capable  of 
being  moulded  into  any  form,  or  of  being  rolled  out  into  long  pieces  or  flat 
plates.  When  in  the  soft  state,  it  possesses  all  tbe  elasticity  of  common 
India-rnbber,  but  it  does  not  retain  these  properties  long ;  it  soon  begin* 
again  to  grow  hard,  and  in  a  short  time,  varying  according  to  tbe  tempera* 
ture  and  tbe  size  of  the  piece  operated  on,  rq^ains  its  original  hardness  and 
rigidity.  A  ball  one  inch  in  diameter  was  completely  softened  by  boiling 
water  in  ten  minutes,  and  regained  its  hardness  completely  in  less  than  half - 
an  hour.  It  appears  to  be  capable  of  undergoing  this  alternate  softening  and. 
hardening  any  number  of  times  without  change  of  property. 

It  is  also  to  a  certain  extent  ductile.    When  soft  it  is  easily  torn  aeioit, 
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but  when  hard  it  is  Tory  tenacions.  A  pieee  not  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
tbiclcneM,  when  cold,  easily  raised  a  weight  of  421ba,  and  only  hrolDe  when 
half  a  hundred  weight  was  attached  to  it 

From  these  properties,  it  seems  capable  of  many  applications  in  the  arts. 
Its  solution  appears  to  be  as  well  adapted  as  that  of  common  caoutchonc  for 
making  waterproof  cloth ;  and  whihit  softened,  it  can  be  made  into  solid 
articlei»  such  as  knife-handles,  door-handles,  &c.  Malays  employ  it  for  the 
former  of  these,  and  prefer  it  to  wood.  A  surgeon,  famished  with  a  small 
piece,  conld  easily,  with  the  aid  of.  a  little  hot  water,  supply  himself  with 
bougies  or  pessaries  of  any  size  or  form.-^Edmburgh  PkSio9^phkalJomrnal 
ana  Chemical  Gaxeita, 


HOW  TO  CONDUCT  A  PATHOLOGICAL  ANALYSIS  OP  THE 
BLOOD. 

1.  A  bottle  contaming  exactly  1000  grains  of  water  is  filled  with  blood 
directly  from  the  vein  $  a  glass  stopper  fitting  hermetically  is  tben  inserted 
(care  being  Uken  to  remove  all  babbles),  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
blood  ascertained.  By  continually  shaking  it,  the  blood  is  kept  fluid ;  it  is 
then  poured  into  a  porcelain  vessel  and  evaporated,  care  being  taken  to  wash 
the  glass  ont  with  distilled  water,  and  add  the  latter  to  the  other.  The 
quantity  of  solid  residue  is  reduced  to  the  proportions  in  1000  grains  of 
blood. 

2.  A  glass  two  and  a  half  ounce  measure,  is  filled  with  the  blood  imme-. 
diately  after  the  preceding,  covered  and  set  aside  for  eighteen  hours.    Tbe 
clot  is  then  carefully  separated  from  the  serum,  and  the  weight  of  both 
ascertained. 

5.  The  clot  is  now  to  be  pressed  in  a  linen  cloth  four  inches  square, 
nnd  first  the  fibrine,  tben  the  fluid  cruor  collected.  Each  is  thoroughly 
washed,  freed  from  moisture,  and  weighed ;  they  are  then  carefully  dried, 
and  again  weighed.  The  results  sre  to  be  reduced  to  the  proportion  in  1000 
grains  of  blood. 

4.  The  serum  and  clot  are  to  be  placed  in  a  glass  containing  360  grains  of 
distilled  water,  and  their  specific  gravity  noted ;  then  250  grains  of  each,  at 
the  same  temperature,  are  to  be  dried  so  long  as  they  lose  weight;  the 
weight  of  the  residuum  is  then  to  be  reduced  to  the  proportion  of  1000. 
grauks.  There  is  a  loss  of  weight  by  pressure  through  the  Unen,  but  as  this 
will  happen  in  the  same  proportion  in  all  instances,  the  general  results  are 
correct. 

Dr.  Zimmermann  observes,  that  this  method  will  be  more  suitable  to  the. 
practical  physician  than  Andral  and  Gavarret*s,  because  of  ita  greater  simpli- 
city and  easier  performance,  while  the  results  are  quite  as  correct  as  by  thtt 
latter  methods — British  and  Foreign  Review, 

SINGULAR  PROPERTV  OF  CAMPHOR. 
The  specific  gravity  of  camphor  is  usually  given  at  from  0.985  to  0.996, 
end.  it  therefore  floats  on  water.  In  all  chemical  works  this  substance  is  said 
to  be  lighter  than  water.  Accordino'  to  Dr.  Gregory,  Dr.  Christison  has  a 
fine  specimen  of  Borneo  camphor  (bryadalanope  Camphara)^  consisting  of 
small  fragmenta,  which  are  heavier  than  water.  The  common  camphor, 
which  is  obtained  from  Japan  (Zavrnj  Ckmjihora\  varies  much  in  specific 

G'mVf  according  to  temperature— a  fact  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
therto  noticed.  Smsll  pieces,  which  have  been  for  some  time  digesting  in 
watcr»  float  readily  at  a  temperature  of  60^  ;  but  when  the  water  is  cooled- 
to  near  the  freesing  point,  they  sink.  The  following  are  the  results  of  some 
aperimenta  on  the  subject.  At  from  38«>  to  SS*',  the  pieces  of  camphor 
xeadily  sank  U  water,  and  remained  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.    At  45^ 
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Ikt  piaoef  were  in  a  mcui  eonditioBy  baTiar  an  equal  tendencf  to  xIk  or 
fdL    At  54P,  tbey  entirely  floatad.    R  h  diffiealt  ta  give  aa  ffylaaatioa  of 


these  facts,  unless  we  suppose  that  the  snbstaace  eootracte  and  eipoAdi  hs 
a  mndi  greater  ratio  than  water,  by  a  few  degrees  differenee  of  tempesataae* 
Ibr  it  floats  whea  the  water  has  the  least  density,  and  siaha  when  it  baa  tfaa 


Thus  it  sinks  at  from  33*  to  39^  the  density  of  water  being  UOOO 

Mean  condition  4d<)  ^9996 

Floats  at  54^ 9992 

These  changes  in  the  densi^  of  water  are  taken  ftom  a  table  gifan-  by 
Muncke  in  bis  Hand&uch  der  NcUurkkre. — Medical  Oazttte, 


PATE  DE  GUIMAnVB  (OR  PATE  DE  GOMME). 

Take  of  gum  Arabic  1  lb. ;  white  sugar  I  lb. ;  water  8  ozs. ;  onmge- 
flower  water  2  ozs. ;  white  of  eggs  6. 

Dissolve  the  gum  in  the  water  in  a  water-bath,  and  eTEporate  to  the 
consistence  of  thick  honer. 

Beat  the  white  of  egg  thoroughly  with  the  orange-flower  water,  and  adfl 
it  by  snuUl  portions  at  a  time  to  the  gum,  letaining  it  on  the  fire,  and 
stining  constantly  until  the  whole  is  reduced  to  such  a  coneistenoe  that  it 
will  not  adhere  to  the  back  of  the  hand.  Then  roU  it  out  on  a  board  with 
Btarch.— jFroicA  Codex, 

PASTILLES  DE  QUDIAUVE. 
Take  of  marsh-mallow  root  in  powder  one  part ;  white  nigar  aeven 
parts ;  mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth  q.  a.    Diyido  into  loaengea  of  atzteea 
gndna. 

ANOTHER  FORMULA. 

Manh-mallow  root  a  oas. ;  water  sufBdent  to  make  a  deooctkm.  Stnun 
tiie  decoction  andevi^rate  to  12  drachms.  Add  gum  tfagacanth  1  drachm 
(in  the  form  of  mucHage) ;  white  sugar  16  ois.  Divide  into  lozengoa  gC 
twdve  grains. 

ifluviuut  foamuu 

Take  of  manh-maHow  root  in  powder  (  oz. ;  orris  root  1  drachm';  i^dte 
sugar  8  ozs. ;  mucilage  of  tragacanth  q.  s..  Divide  into  lozenges.— Flor- 
mac€p^e  UmverseOe. 

PATE  DE  JX7JUBE& 

Take  of  jigubes  (Zizyphus  vulgaris)  1  lb. ;  gum  Arabic  Gibs. ;  white 
sugar  5  lbs. ;  orange-flower  water  6  ozs. 

Boil  the  jinubes  for  half-an-hour  in  4  lbs  of  water }  ezpiess  and  allow  it 
to  subside.    Decant  the  clear  liquor. 

Wash  the  gum  in  odd  water,  then  add  8  lbs.  of  oold  water.  Alkw  it  to 
dissolve  cold,  and  strain. 

Put  the  decoction  of  jujubes  in  a  pan  and  clarify  it  with  the  whites  of 
three  or  four  egga  Add  the  sdution  of  gum,  and  warm  it,  stirring  oodf 
•tantly  with  a  wooden  spatula.  When  it  boils,  leave  off  stirring  and  keefi 
up  a  gentle  ebullition.  When  the  paste  has  acquiied  the  oonaistenoe  of  a 
mft  extract,  add  the  orange-flower  water  and  plunge  the  pan  in  another 
pan  containing  boiling  water.  In  twdve  hours  removo  the  senm,  and 
pour  the  paste  in  moulds  of  iron  coated  with  mercuij.  Contfaraa  the; 
aimnration  in  a  stove  at  104  F.  Beplaoe  it  in  the  moulds  aa  soon  as  it  hi. 
mdfaentiy  Arm,  and  leave  it  in  the  stove  until  it  is  of  a  proper  OQttsisttaoB* 
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m  MAJTOVAcxmB  ov  cASBOvAn  or  lbad.  ^6^ 

^ATE  im  UGBMOL 
Takse  of  loeliiid  men  1  lb. ;  gam  Arabic  S  Um.  $  wlute  i^^ar  4  lbs. 
Place  the  lichen  in  a  pui  with  a  nAeient  quantity  of  water,  and  raise  it 
nearly  to  the  boiling  point.  Begect  the  liquor,  and  boil  the  lidien  te  an 
hour,  in  fireah  water.  Add  to  the  liqnor  the  gam  and  sugar  j  dissolYe  and 
eraporate  at  a  moderate  temperature  to  a  firm  consistence.  Boll  it  out  on 
a  marble  slightly  c^Oed,  and  when  cold  wipe  off  the  oil  f^hM>inj^  xo  it. 

PATE  DE  LICHEN  OPIACEE. 
To  the  above  add  one  drachm  of  extract  of  opium.    Each  ounce  cm- 
tidns  haIf-a-grain.~PAaniiacM9>^  27ntverse22e. 


PHENOMENON  OBSERVED  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 

CARBONATE  OF  LEAD. 

wr  x.  rATBsr. 

Ih  the  pits  where,  during  thirty  or  forty  days,  the  lead  oxidizes  and 
becomes  coiiTerted  into  carbonate,  under  the  combined  influences  of  air, 
temperature,  rapour  of  water,  acetic  and  carbonic  acids,  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia, ftc.,  the  oak  beams  and  deal  boards^  which  separate  the  different  layers, 
undergo  a  great  alteration,  which  the  manufacturers  consider  to  be  a  true 
carbonization. 

The  wood,  after  baring  been  used  eight  or  ten  thnes,  presents  the  exterior 
characters  of  charcoal ;  black  or  brown,  light,  easily  broken,  and  burning 
with  scarcely  any  flame. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  appearances,  I  judged,  from  previous  observa- 
tions on  the  composition  of  wood  and  the  changes  which  it  undergoes,  that 
the  product  of  this  special  alteration  in  the  white  lead  pits  must  be  more 
complex  than  was  supposed. 

Gnided  by  these  inductions,  I  was  soon  enabled  to  arrive  at  the  following 
facts:— 

IsU  The  product  called  charcoal  of  <fte  wkHe  lead  ptts,  does  not  contain 
snyqiuantity  of  free  carbon. 

2d.  In  this  product,  the  incrusting  matter  of  the  ligneous  fibres  has  been 
tfaosformed  into  a  brown  substance  soluble  in  water,  containing  ammonia 
in  combination,  and  which  is  precipitated  by  acids ;  and  into  three  other 
substances  soluble  in  alkalies,  from  which  they  are  isolated  by  acids  and  by 
special  solutions. 

On  treatiog  some  of  the  charc&al  of  Ae  wkih  lead  pita  successively  with 
ether,  water,  ammonia,  potash,  &c.,  as  long  as  these  liquids  dissolved  any 
thing,  the  following  products  were  obtained  : — 

Fatty  matter,  dissolved  by  ether  0.«0 

Brown  substance,  soluble  in  water  2?.55 

Brown  substance,  dissolved  by  solution  of  ammonia  21.45 

Brown  substance,  dissolved  by  boiling  solution  of  potash    39.00 

Altered  vegetable  tissue 9.80 

Acetate  of  ammonia  1.00 

Sand,  salt  of  potash,  earthy  matter,  phosphste  of  lime,  7        g  ^^ 
and  sulphate  of  lead } 

100. 

The  four  first  snbstances  are  dissolved  by  boiling  solution  of  caustic  potash. 

A  piece  of  deal,  altered  nnder  the  same  influences,  differs  in  the  propor- 
tions of  the  substances  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol ;  exhausted  successively 
W  dieae  liquids,  aided  by  a  continuous  distilling  and  filtering  apparatus,  it 
pelds  a  fa^  matter,  which  washed,  dried,  and  treated  with  alcohol,  fumishea 
another  substance  of  about  the  consistence  of  wax,  fusible  below  179^  Fahr., 
iieatiog  on  hot  water,  and  bumhig  with  a  very  luminous  flame. 

After  exhaustion  by  ether,  the  same  wood  treated  with  alcohd  gives  a 
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brown  i ubiUoce,  of  the  eouittence  of  fiit,  ciyttallizable,  and  easily  fosed. 
There  is  thus  obtained  from  49  grammes,  by  means  of  ether,  0.795.  Of 
this,  water  dissolves  0.455  ;  the  remaining  0.360  were  found  to  eonslst  of 

O.f  31  of  a  snbstance  hanng  the  consistence  of  wax  ss  5.47  per  cent. 
0.129  of  a  £stty  matter  dissolred  by  boiling  alcohol  I 
0.750  of  a  crystalline  fatty  matter,  extracted  by  I  =s  1.79  per  cent, 
the  direct  action  of  alcohol J 

1.110  7.«6 

3d.  The  primitive  cells  of  the  wood,  less  altered  in  this  product,  resist 
the  action  of  water  and  alkaline  solutions,  so  that  their  transverse  sections 
show  under  the  microscope  a  tissue  but  little,  if  at  all,  incnisted. 

4th.  The  translucent  cellulose,  which  forms  the  base  of  the  remainder  of 
the  tissues,  is  altered ;  yet  it  presents  the  characters  of  the  structore  of  the 
regeuble  tissue,  the  cuticle,  and  the  cells  of  the  epidermis,  which,  also  filled 
with  azotised  matter,  resist  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  presence  of 
iodine,  producing  an  orange  colour,  without  subsequently  developing  the 
blue  or  violet  colour  which  characterises  pure  cellulose. 

5th.  The  whole  of  these  substances  constitute  the  charcoal  <ifthe  white  kad 
pUa, 

6th.  The  azote  is  found  partly  combined  In  the  form  of  ammonia,  which . 
is  disengaged  abundantly  at  a  temperature  of  266^  Fabr.  ;  but  this  tempera- 
ture, and  especially  that  at  which  carbonization  would  be  effected,  eouM  not 
be  attained  in  these  pits. 

7th.  An  ultimate  analysis  of  some  of  the  charcoal  of  the  white  lead  pitt, 
gave  the  following  results  :— 

Carbon 54.65 

Hydrogen    4.77 

Oxygen 32.48 

Nitrogen  8.10 

It  differs  from  ordinary  oak-wood  in  containing  a  larger  proportion  of 
carbon  in  relation  to  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  nitrogen. 

This  composition  may  be  explained  by  the  formation  of  sereral  brown 
acids,  containing  a  considerable  part  of  the  carbon  and  oxygen  of  the  wood» 
and  the  combination  of  these  acids  with  ammonia  contained  in  the  Tapours. 
In  fact,  it  would  result  from  the  combustion  of  a  part  of  the  hydrogen,  and 
the  elimination  of  a  certain  quantity  of  the  elements  of  water. 

We  have  seen  from  the  results  of  the  analyses,  that  the  oi^anic  sobstanoe 
examined  contains  more  carbon  and  less  hydrogen  than  wood ;  but  in  order 
to  form  a  more  correct  idea  of  this  composition,  it  is  better  to  separate  it 
into  two  distinct  parts — on  one  hand  the  azote,  iii  the  form  of  ammonia ;  on 
the  other,  the  three  other  elementary  constituents ;  we  then  arrive  at  the 
following  results: — 

Carbon 61.34 

Hydrogen 2.21 

Oxygen 36.45 

100. 

This  composition,  rich  in  carbon,  and  presenting  a  large  excess  of  oxygen, 
as  compared  with  the  hydrogen,  ought  to  resemble  the  composition  of  the 
three  brown  acids,  and  perhaps  one  of  them  containing  less  hydrogen  might 
be  expected  to  contain  the  elements  of  oxalic  acid. 

Want  of  ti  me  has  not  yet  permitted  me  to  make  this  research.  I  was  anxious 
at  least  to  ascertain  whether  the  combination  soluble  in  water,  and  forming 
0.2145  of  the  rough  charcoal,  or  0.2584  of  the  three  brown  matters,  con« 
tained  a  notable  quantity  of  ammonia,  and  this  I  found  from  analysis  to  be 
the  case^^^ljifia^  de  Chemie  et  de  Phyeijue, 


L 
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Nonoas  or 

JORKAL  DA  S0CI£DADB  PhaBMACKVTICA    LuSITAVA.      TotHO  IV. 

No,  I,  SvOy  LisboOf  1845.    [Journal  of  the  Portuoussb 
Pbabmacxutical  Society.] 

I M  1836  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Lisbon  published  the 
first  number  of  its  journal,  under  the  title  of  the  Jomai  da 
Sociedade  Pharmaceutica  de  Luhotu  The  journal  appeared 
somewhat  irregularly  ;  for  the  first  volume,  consisting:  of  twelve 
numbers  and  a  supplement,  was  not  completed  until  the  year 
1838.  The  second  volume,  consisting  of  twelve  numbers  and  a 
supplement,  was  commenced  in  1838,  under  the  title  of  Jomal 
da  Sociedade  Pharmaceutica  Lusitana,  but  was  not  completed 
until  1839.  A  suspension  of  the  publication  during  two  years 
then  appears  to  have  taken  place,  for  all  the  thirteen  numbers  of 
the  third  volume  are  dated  1842  ;  and  the  first  number  of  the 
fourth  volume,  now  before  us,  is  dated  1845. 

According  to  the  report  contained  in  the  last-received  number 
of  the  journal,  it  appears  that  the  Portuguese  Pharmaceutical 
Society  consisted,  m  1845  (the  tenth  year  of  its  existence),  of 
348  members,  thus  arranged  :-~ 

Protectores • «••••         2 

Benemeritos    « 6 

Honorarios 68 

Efiectivos   • 85 

Correspondentes  Nacionaes 180 

Correspondentes  Estrangeiros  •...••         7 

348 
The  Protectores,  or  Patrons,  are  Her  Majesty  D.  Maria  II., 
and  Her  Royal  Consort  D.  Fernando  11. 

The  journal  is  respectably  got  up ;  but  it  consists  principally 
of  matters  of  domestic  interest  to  Portuguese  Pharmaceutists, 
and  of  translations  from  the  French  Journals. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  journal  is  an  interesting  paper  on 
the  Momordka  Bucha,  commonly  called  Cabacinho  or  Buchaf 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Pemambuco.  The  plant  is,  we  appre- 
hend, the  Luffa  purgans  of  Martins,  of  which  two  notices  have 
already  appeared  in  our  journal  [Pharmaceutical  Journal  for 
February  and  April,  1845].  We  propose,  however,  on  a  future 
occasion,  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  brief  abstract  of  the  paper 
on  this  subject  from  the  Portuguese  journal. 

CODIGO  PhaRMACEUTICO  LUSITANO,  017  TraTADO  DE  PhaRMA- 

CONOMIA,  no  qucU  ^explicdo  as  regras  e  preceitos  com  que  se 
escolhem,  conssrvao  eprepdrdo  os  Medicamentos  ;  e  se  appre* 
setUdo  as  viriudes,  usos  e  ddses  das/drmuku  Pharmaceuticas, 
Por  Agostiiivo  Albavo  da  Silveira  PiNTa  Coimbra,  1835. 
8to.  [The  Portuguese  PharmaceuticalCode,  or  Treatise 
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ON  Pharmaoovomia,  u^pkmmuff  €^  Ruies  and  PrecqaH/ar 
tke  aeieeikmy  eonsenMioH^  and  preparation  of  Me^Ucines;  and 
exhUniing  ike  virtues^  useSy  and  doses  of  ^  PkarmaceMiicai 
Farmula.] 

The  nature  and  objects  of  the  work  are  fully  explained  by  the 
title.  The  book  is  divided  into  tliree  parts.  The  first,  or  pre- 
liminary part,  treats  of  pharmaceutical  utensils,  physical  instm- 
ments,  cheoBico-pharmaceutical  operations,  &c.  The  second 
or  technical  part,  treats  of  the  selection,  collection,  conservation, 
and  preparation  of  medicines.  The  remainder  of  the  work  con- 
sists of  the  Pharmacopo&ia,  and  occapies  ^70  pages. 

By  a  decree  of  the  Queen,  dated  October  the  6th,  1835,  this 
work  was  declaved  to  be  the  legal  Pharmacopoeia  of  Portagal. 

PlIARMACOORAPHIA    DO    CODIGO   PhARMACEUTICO   LuSlTAIfO. 

Por  A.  A.  DA   SiLVETRA   PiKTO.      Coimbra,   1836.     [The 

PhARMACOORAPHT   OF   THE  PORTUGUESE    PHARMACEUTICAL 

CoDS.j    8VO9  pp.  367. 

The  author  divides  this  work  into  two  parts.  Part  the  first 
contains,  in  the  first  section,  a  synopsis  of  the  ultimate  and 
proximate  chemical  principles  methodically  arranged,  and  in  the 
next  section,  secondary  compounds  are  considered.  Part  the 
second  commences  with  an  introduction,  containing  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  artificial  and  natural  systems  of  botany.  The  different 
substances  of  the  vegetable  Materia- Medica  are  then  individually 
considered  in  the  order  of  the  Linnean  artificial  system.  Each 
substance  is  briefly  described,  its  chemical  constituents  stated, 
and  its  effects  and  uses  very  briefly  mentioned.  The  dose  is 
rarely  stated.  Altogether,  the  information  which  it  contains  is 
of  a  much  less  useful  and  practical  nature  than  that  given  ia 
JDr.  A.  T.  Thomson's  Conspectus. 

1.  Pandectes VHA^vkACJL\JT\fkV2AjOuBeeudide tousles StahOSf 
EditSy  Lettres-PatenteSy  DiclarationSy  ArritiSy  DecretSy  Lais, 
Ordonnancesy  ReglementSy  avis  du  ConseU^JStmt  et  du  Ctm- 
seil  de  VUniversUiy  Circuiaires  Mtnis^MeUeSy  et  Arrets  com- 
cemant  les  Pharmaciens  CvoUs  et  JUiUtaires;  Histoire  dss 
Colleges  et  des  Ecoles  de  Pharmade  ds  Fraasee  de  13 12  a  1837. 
Par  M.  Adolphe  LAUOiEaet  M.  Victor  Durut.  Parts,  1837, 
8vo.,  pp.  738.  [Pharmaceutical  Pandects;  or  Collection 
of  all  the  Statutesy  Edicts,  Letters  Patent,  Declarations,  /¥»- 
clamations.  Decrees,  Laws,  Ordinances^  MegfmlationSy  Opi- 
nions of  the  Council  of  State  and<^  the  Commedcftke  VmBer- 
sityy  Ministerial  Ciradars  and  Proclamatims  oomoet  ning  CivU 
and  Military  PhamMciens  ;  and  History  of  the  CoUeges  and 
Schools  of  Pharmacy  vn  France  from  the  year  1312  to  1387.] 
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2.  CoDiGO  ExPLiCADO  DOS  Pbarm ACBUTicoSy  ou  Commeniario 
dcerea  das  Leis  e  Jurisprudencia  em  McUeria  PharmaceuHca. 
Por  M.  Laterradb,  Advogado  ro  Tribunal  Real  de  Paris. 
Accrescentado  comuma  CoUeeg&o  de  LeiSy  DeerHotj  Aharas, 
Poriarias  e  Segimenlos^  que  wteressam  e  dizem  respeUo  aos 
Pharmaceuticos  Portuguezos.  Trctduzido^  dedicado  e  offere* 
eido  a  Sociedade  PharmacetUicay  Lusitanaj  por  FaANCisco 
Bebkardo  DOS  Santos.  Por^,  1841,  8 vo,  pp.  420.  [Tub 
Apothecaries'  Code  Explained  ;  or  Commentary  on  the 
Laws  and  Jurisprudence  of  Pharmacy,  By  M.  Laterradb. 
To  which  is  added  a  Collection  of  the  Laws,  Decrees,  Charters^ 
Orders,  and  Prescripts  relating  to  Portuguese  Apothecaries, 
Translated,  dedicated,  and  presented  to  the  Portuguese  PhoT' 
maceutieal  Society.] 

The  titles  of  these  works  so  fully  explain  their  nRture  and 
objects,  that  it  is  scarcely  requisite  to  make  any  observations 
thereon.  We  notice  these  books  with  a  view  to  draw  the  attea- 
tKMi  of  Pharmaceutists  in  this  country  to  the  existence  of  works 
fully  explanatory  of  the  laws  relating  to  French  and  Portu- 
guese Pharmacy. 

The  first  290  pages  of  tlie  second  of  the  above  works  consist 
of  a  Portuguese  translation  of  the  French  regulations,  laws, 
ordinances,  &c,,  respecting  Pharmacy,  from  the  year  1666  to 
1804;  and  theremamder  of  the  work,  consisting  of  more  than 
100  pages,  contains  the  laws,  decrees,  charters^  edicts,  &c., 
relating  to  Portuguese  Pharmacy*  from  1794  to  1840. 

Tub  Veobtable  Kingdom;  or  the  Structure,  Classification, 
and  Uses  of  Plants,  illustrated  upon  the  Natural  System. 
By  John  Lindley,  Ph.  D.,  F.R.S.,  and  L.S.>  Professor  of 
Botany  in  the  University  of  London,  and  in  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution of  Great  Britain.  With  upwards  of  500  Illustrations. 
8vo,  pp.908.  London:  Bradbury  and  Etans,  90,  Fleet 
Street,  and  Whitefriars. 

This  is  a  very  voluminous  and  valuable  work.  We  defer  our 
notice  of  it  until  next  month. 


Instructions  for  making  Unfbrmbntbd  Brrad;  with  Ob" 
servations.  By  A  Phtsiciav.  Taylor  and  Walton,  Up- 
per Gower  Street. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

-    Erbatttm. — In  the  last  numbe/,  page  396,  List  of  London  ^embexSf/hr 
W.  Delatouche,  147,  Strand,  read  147,  Oxford  Street 

M.  A.  C. — We  are  not  acquainted  with  a  formula  for  tincture  of  cmnplior 
with  castor  and  opium. 

"  Jacobus." — Alum  precipitates  the  colouring  matter  from  many  regetable 
decoctions. 

F.  L. — ^Ink  stains  maj  be  discharged  by  oxalic  acid. 

R.  L.  D. — Carbonate  of  ammonia  moistened  with  the  strongest  solution  of 
ammonia  and  scented,  forms  the  best  smelling  siUts. 

E.  B. — It  has  been  stated  that  the  kind  of  soap  alluded  to  is  a. potash  aoap 
made  with  lard. 

J.  R. — The  reason  for  recommending  that  leech  jars  should  be  only  one- 
third  filled  with  water,  is  that  the  leeches  may  be  enabled  to  crawl  out  of 
the  water  and  suspend  themselves  by  their  suckers  from  the  sides  of  the  jar» 
which  is  found  to  be  beneficial  to  their  health. 

G.  P. — ^In  scaling  teeth  cuttle-fish  powder  is  sometimes  used. 

"An  Associate,**  L.  R.— (1.)  We  cannot  give  an  opim<m  of  a  w«dc 
which  is  not  yet  published. — (2.)  We  cannot  recommend  a  work  on  the 
practice  of  medicine.— (3.)  Uoo^v'a  Medieai  DicHonary, 

A  CoBBBSPONi>Eirr,  (Gosport).  —  We  are  surj^iaed  that  any  pefson 
should  think  of  troubling  a  publisher  to  search  through  the  pages  of  a  peri- 
odical publication  for  twelve  or  fourteen  articles,  instead  of  ordering  the 
work  and  looking  for  them  himself. 

O.  S.— The  subject  will  not  be  overlooked. 

G.H.N.— We  recommend  Lindley's  EUmenti  or  IniroductUm  to  Boim^ 
in  preference  to  any  dictionary  of  botanical  terms  (hat  we  know. 

X>.  G.— (1.)  Amides  are  compounds,  supposed  to  contain  amidogen  (NH»). 
—(2.)  See  vol.  iU.,  page  365  to  369.  ---o     v        / 

M.  P.  S.— -Xigrifor  hjfdnodatis  hydrargtfri  et  arsenicu  see  voL  ii.,  pases  469 
and  5 16. 

M.  P.  S.,  (Manchester).— rooift  Cement,  see  vol.  iiL,  page  589. 

«  An  AasocxATB,"  P.  S.— Two  tablespoonfuls. 

A  CoBBEsFONDENT  (post  mark  Carlisle),  has  forgotten  to  sign  his  name. 


Advertisements  to  Mr.  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the 
transmission  of  the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  17,  Bloomsbury 
Square,  before  the  20th  of  the  month. 

*    Other  Communications  to  Tub  Editor,  338,  Oxford  Street, 
•before  the  20th  of  the  month. 
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PHARMACEUTICAL  LEGISLATION. 
(Continued  from  page  434). 

In  order  to  be  prepared  with  a  definite  and  tangible  proposition 
for  the  consideration  of  the  legislature,  the  Council  of  the  Phar* 
MACXUTiCAL  SoGiBTY  have  thought  it  advisable  to  embody 
their  views  in  the  form  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 

It  would  be  useless  to  make  any  application  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  or  to  introduce  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons,  until 
we  have  agreed  among  ourselves  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the 
plan  which  we  advocate ;  and  the  Council  have  therefore  endea* 
Toured,  with  the  most  deliberate  consideration  on  their  own  part^ 
and  aided  by  the  best  legal  advice,  to  produce  the  draft  of  a  Bill 
calculated  to  attain  the  dedred'  object  without  provoking  hostility 
or  opposition. 

The  first  difficulty  which  presented  itself  was  that  of  deciding  in 
what  manner  and  to  what  extent  the  Phabmacsutical  Socxstt 
should  be  made  available  in  the  furtherance  of  the  object  in  view» 
The  Society  having  been  established  as  a  step  preliminary  to  the 
attainment  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  the  first  plan  which  suggested 
itself  was  to  make  the  present  Society  the  basis  of  the  proposed 
enactment.  It  appeared  just  and  reasonable  that  those  who  have 
united  and  exerted  themselves  for  the  advancement  of  their  pro- 
fession and  the  benefit  of  the  public,  should  be  recognised  as  the 
founders  of  the  new  system,  and  invested  with  the  powers  requimte 
for  carrying  it  into  effect  If  aU  the  Chemists  in  the  nation,  or 
even  a  veiy  large  majority,  had  united  in  the  undertaking,  thia 
eourse  might  have  been  free  from  objection ;  but  although  the  most 
respectable  members  of  our  body  in  the  metropolis  and  principal 
towns,  are  Members,  the  numerical  strength  of  the  Society  is  not 
in  proportion  to  its  moral  influence,  and  there  are  a  large  number 
of  persons  whom  the  law  would  recognise  as  Chemists  and  Drug* 
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gistSy  who  hasft  taken  no  paitin  Am  mofemcot  which  haa  been  ia 
progrcas4qn»y>ho  Jaat  fiira  jiaiCis.  Aa  no  law  todd  be  intio- 
dnoed  hafing  a  letrotpectiTejopasaiion,  all  these  persoaa  naught 
daim  to  be  regtrtered  as  Chemista  and  DruggistSy  and,  on  the  BOj^^ 
flition  of  the  P&AUCACSirTiCAi.  Society  becoming  the  govenung 
bodj,  they  wooid  all  become  Members,  and  aa  sndi  woidd  be  ad- 
mitted to  a  partaeipatioii  in  thepiiril^ies  of  meadiwaiufi  ^Aant 
havmg  couti^buted  ertfaer  to  ibe  labovr  or  ei^cjue  mouiiwL  Thn 
ibe  Members  of  the  8ecietyy  inatead  of  bang  benefited  hy  eaufcaa 
arrangement,  would  be  rather  making  a  sacrifice,  hj  shaEini^  ^kat 
Sstinetaon  and  piirilegea  (iackufisg  the  adrantage  of  ibe  benevo- 
lent Fond  and  tibe  other  property  of  Ae  fnstiMMm)  with  cjicij 
person  who  coidd  dmm  by  law  to  be  eonadered  a  ChenasC  and 
Droggist. 

'  b  our  mmber  finr  Marai  wemeBlioned  the  net  that,  m  oiwv  to 
adi^tihe  PfeiASMACKimcAL  Sooeett  to  Ae  pvpeeeaof  aa  Act  ef 
Ktefiament,  its  operations  mvat  be,  m  eeme  re^peets,  cmtoiled,  as 
we  could  not  expect  to  obtain  a  BDl  entrusting  the  efteoe  of 
edoesHon  and  ezaminstion  to  tfie  earae  body.  We  ako  cxpnutd 
die  opinion  diai  H  would  be  advisable  for  die  Soeiety  to  centme 
to  be  an  edaestmg  body,  reeiganig  the  office  ef  exauunvtim  to  a 
new  College  consututed  en  representative  pxbiGipies,  and 
prising  al  the  Chemists  already  in  business  as  ks  Mginal ! 
bars.  Thb  opnion  has  been  confirmed  by  &e  Ce«nca,  and  has 
been  acted  upon  in  the  preparation  of  the  draft  of  a  Bill,  wfaielft  is 
now  in  a  forward  state*  By  the  proposed  arrangement,  efeij 
person  now  in  buriness  as  aCkemist  will  oontinne  to  possees  all  4lie 
ptivueges  he  now  enjoys— 4iie  Members  of  the  Ph akm acjut i  iCAXi 
SocRTT  win  retain  their  present  &tinction^  corporsto  privikgeB, 
and  Beperolent  Fund — the  Sdiool  of  Fliarmaoy  whli  its  branch 
sbbools  wifl  contmue  to  be  carried  on  vnder  the  anspioBs  of  Ae 
Soeiety-^the  proposed  College  of  Pharmaqr  will  conduct  Ae 
examinations  of  future  Chennsts,  and  grant  certifieatee  of  qusfifi- 
canon  to  osrry  on  we  business. 

The  new  CoHege,  bj  creating  «  demand  for  fliannaeeulieal 
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Mto$Am9  wai  fjm  an  impetQa  io  ikmBAocA^  Vhagmaef,  w^ 
at  the  same  time,  to  eiery  other  sohooi  ia>  wbitii  Ckmmtry  ami 
tlw^Dateral  hraBchev  ofaeisiMa  an  taaglit.  ividiant  o9idenn^  a 
mottopoly  oa  my  pattierfar  iagtitatian.  The  coin|ietition  betweaa 
Ae  several  schools  will  fca?e  a  laiutary  efiecft>  asid  the  amwiation 
thu  excited  will  lead  to  improTenieiits  in  the  system  of  edocation* 
Each  school  wXL  depend  for  saecess  on  the  mensb  of  ito  i^efalations, 
and  the  spirit  wi&  which  it  isooodncted,  and  dw  PflAMtAGSUTiCAl. 
SociETT,  being  the  first  in  the  Md,  and  having  ofgaaised  its 
sdiool  expressly  far  the  education  of  Pharmawsrtical  C3iemists« 
w3t  be  likely  to  maintain  its  ground  aad  eompcto  suieoissfiilly  wilii 
other  establishments. 

We  have  heasd  a  doubt  expressed  whether  a  snfikieDt  indnce- 
ment  will  exist  for  supporting  the  Society  if  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment should  be  carried  into  ^Ebet,  it  himng  been  suggested  that 
as  many  of  ihe  Miembers  may  have  joined  it  in  iho  4atidfetion 
tbat  it  would  obtain  Parliamentary  sanation,  Ais  stimnhis  w31  ba 
remored  by  Ibe  creation  of  a  new  Examining  Body.  A  eonsida^ 
Maon  of  the  subject  in  afl  its  beanngs  indaees  as  to-believa  that 
fliere  is  no  ground  for  apprehension  in  tins  respeci.  The  pmn 
posed  new  College  having  only  one  function  to  perfenn,  aamdy* 
that  of  examining  Cuididates  and  granting  CertJfaateSi  will  dmplj 
confer  the  priTilege  of  Registration^  with  a  yiailiftnaticm  to  carry 
on  Ihe  business  of  a  Phltrmaoeotical  Oiaanst  ItwsU  operate 
cSiiefly  as  a  protection  to  ike  fm6&  againit  the  aneohiiBf  arising 
from  ignorant  persons  disp^unng  medicinee,  and  at  the  same  tisaa 
wiH  raise  the  character  of  our  body  geaenUy*  The  Pnanitf  A€TK 
TiOAL  Society,  being  still,  as  it  always  has  been,  a  YolutataiyAssi^- 
ciation  for  the  adrancement  of  n&armaey  and  the  proteetioQ  of 
tlie  general  interests  of  its  MemberB,  will  oouipriee  pmSeges  not 
contemplated  in  the  other  body,  and  membenfaip  will  be  a  db- 
tinction  to  which  those  will  aspire  who  take  an  iadinst  in  i 
and  are  anxious  to  elevate  the  social  position  of  dseir  ] 
Those  who  have  been  educated  at  the  School  of  Pharmacy  will 
naturally  be  disposed  to  continoe  iheir  oonneetiea  "with  the  insti- 
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ttttioa  ta  w]aich  it  belojqga,  aod-.the  Subscription  u  ,8a  moderate, 
iJiat  it  joeed  not  be  an  obstacle. 

In  proportion  as  the  School  floiirishes»  in  oomxnpn  vith  other 
Chemical  Sobools,  from  the  iDLcreas04.  demand  for  education,  this 
iMranch  of  the  Soaefty's  operal^iis  will  become  less  burdensome 
to  the  funds,  and  will  pcobably  more  than  support  itself.  When 
Ais  ss  the.  oa^e,  a.laiger  sum  m^  be .  transferred  ^nually  to  the 
Senevolont  Fund;>  whieh»  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  is  likely  to 
fceoqm^  a  leery ,  important  acquisition. 

'  Jn  order  to  ensure  the. complete,  success  of  our  endeavours  to 
.pUee  pw  bo4y  .nn4ex^*a  Ggrstem  of  8elf-govemment,  it  is  not 
sufficient!  to  possess  the  power  of  compelling  Candidates  to  come  up 
for  £zami^atlo9«  The  .nie,ani^  of  educaUon  must  exist  and  be 
earned  oat  in,  the-  most  approved  and  efficient  manner.  That 
ichoolsr  foi:  .this  pucgo^e  will  be  established  by  private  individtnals 
or  companies^  is  npt  improbable ;  but.  there  ought  at  least  to  be. 
pile  l^adii^g  establishmexit  ;Qopducted  by  Pharmaceutical  Chemists, 
which  may  be!CQn/9\dere4  the  type  of  the  class  of  institution 
.ff^quired  for  tbis  pwpos^t  l^uch  ai^  establishment  will  enjoj  a 
xaok  proportionate  with  its  merits,  and  will  confer  on  all  who  are 
connected  with  it  a  character  and  position  which  will  be  a  stimulus 
to  contint;f|ed  e^certion.  The  Pharmaceutical  Society  originated 
$A  an  educating  body,  and  adapted  its  educational  arrangemepts 
tathe  particular  wants  of  our  students  :  it  fills  up  the^  gap  whic^ 
voold  eiherwise  have  existed,  and  may  be  expected  to  rise  in 
estimation,  as  the  importance  of  education  becomes  more  obvious 
on  account  of  the  compulsory  examination  instituted  by  Act  q£ 
Padiaioent 

These  preliminary  observations  will  serve  to  prepare  our  readers 
for  the  consideration  of  the  proposed  Act  of  Parliament,  of  whidi 
we  proceed  to  give  a  brief  outline.  The  preamble  alludes  to  the 
necessity  of  psoper  education  in  dispensers  of  medicine,  and  the 
;r|jgisixation  of  such  as  are  duly  qualified.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
proposed  to  foond  a  College  of  Pharmacy.  All  Chemists  and 
'  Drugigists  in  biitine«  at  the  time  of  the  p^ssing  of  the  Act  are  to 
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he  entitled  to  Registration,  and  being  registered,  iriU  becouM 
Members  of  the  College.  A  definite  p^od  (twelve  montbs  ?)  wlU 
be  allowed  for  tbis  registration,  wbicb  is  to  be  conducted  by  a 
registrar  under  a  provisional  Council  of  not  less  than  five  Chembta 
and  Druggists  (appointed  by  the  Secretary  cf  State  ?).  A  small 
fee  (one  guinea  ?)  is  to  be  required  from  each  member  on  his  regi»> 
tration ;  except  in  the  case  of  the  Members  of  the  PbABMACBmncitt 
Society,  who,  being  already  registered  as  Chem&ts  and  DruggisiB 
under  a  Royal  Charter,  will  be  exempted.  At  the  expiration  oif 
the  period  allowed  for  registration,  a  list  is  to  be  published,  arid  a 
general  meeting  summoned,  at  which  a  Council  of  twenty-one  is 
to  be  elected,  which  Council  is  to  elect  a  Ftesident,  Vlce-Presidenf^ 
Treasurer,  and  other  officers.  It  is  needless  on  the  present  Occa- 
sion to  state  in  detail  the  regulations  for  conducting  the  election, 
and  other  technicalities  constituting  the  machinery  of  the  Bifl* 
We  need  only  observe,  that  it  has  been  lihe  object  of  the  Council 
to  frame  these  regulations  in  such  a  manner  as  to  gvard  agabMt 
the  abuses  occasionally  met  with  in  corporate  bodies. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  to  frame  bye-laws,  which  mtlft 
be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  the  law  officers  of  the 
-Crown,  before  they  will  be  valid. 

The  Council  are  also  to  appoint  a  Board  of  Eight  Examiners, 
who  are  to  examine  Candidates  in  Classical  knowledge.  Botany, 
Materia  Medica,  Pharmaceutical  and  General  Chemistry,  and 
Toxicology,  and  who  must  make  a  declaration  to  the  effect  that 
they  will  perform  this  duty  faithfully,  impartially,  honestly,  &c. 
The  persons  so  examined  and  fumishecl  with  certificates  of  qualifi- 
cation will  be  entitled  to  registration  as  Pharmaceutical  Chemists 
and  Members  of  the  College ;  and  after  the  end  of  one  year  from 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  no  person  will  be  entitled  to  such  registra- 
tion without  having  previously  passed  the  examination. 

The  following  is  the  clause  which  is  proposed  for  prohibiting 
unqualified  persons  from  assuming  the  name  and  exercising  the 
business  of  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  and  Druggist  : — 

*<  And' be' it  enacted,  tbAt  toy  person  (except  any  prison  estl^lith^d 
in  buainets  as  a  Chemist,  or  Chcmbt  and  Druggist,  at  the  time  of  the  pass- 
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jag  of  tlus  Act)  xKil  Mag'  dttly  tegistexed  vnim  tfais  A^t  as  afiirtnid,  hIk) 
diAlly  after  ihfi  and  of  ant  yeaciirom  tho  faaang  oi  tiua  Act,  engage  in  or 
«xtrciie  the  buaineaa  or  calling  of  a  Chemist,  or  Chemist  and  Druggist,  or 
who  shall,  by  himself,  or  his  Assistants  or  Apprentices,  prepare,  componnd' 
or  dispense  for  sale  or  gain  on  his  own  account,  any  Medicines  or  1 
substances,  by  or  from  any  order,  receipt,  or  ^:«scriptiott  of  any  1 
tofgeoB,  or  odier  qnaMfied  Medical  Practitionar,  or  any  othcc  person  wktt^ 
jacrer,  or  who  ahili  take  or  use  tha  nama  or  tiUa  of  Pharmacentical  Chcmiit 
and  Druggist,  or  Ohnniit,  or  Qhemiat  and  DruggiBt,  or  shall  use,  display,  a 
exhibit  any  sign,  token,  or  emblem,  implying  that  he  is  a  person  registered 
under  this  Act,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  for  ereiy  such  dfeaca  a  sum  not  ez- 
oeeding  Ten  Pounds." 

And  tbe  following  clause  defines  die  manner  in  lAacb.  this  pr^ 
vision  is  to  be  enforced : — 

**  And  be  it  enacted,^  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  two  of  Her  Msjeat/s 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  in  Petty  Sessions  assembled,  acting  for  the  Coun^  in 
which  the  offence  shall  hare  been  committsd,  or  for  one  of  the  J^nstasw 
appointed  by  yirtue  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  second  and  thbd  yean,  of  Hsr 
Majesty  Queen  VxcToaxA,  intituled  'An  Act  for  regulating  tha  Pttlioe 
Courts  of  the  Metropolis,'  to  hear  and  determine  in  a  summary  manner  any 
Complaint  charging  any  person  with  any  offence  under  this  Act,  on  the 
oath  of  one  or  more  credible  Witness  or  Witnesses,  or  by  his  own  confos- 
sion,  and  to  award  the  penalty  hereinbefore  provided  for  any  sack 
offence." 

A  dause  is  introduced  exempting  from  the  operation  of  the 
Act  all  leg^y  qualified  Medical  Practitioners ;  and  another  danse 
exempting  Manufacturing  Chemists^  the  yendon  of  simple  aid 
vncompounded  drugs,  patent  or  stamped  poprietary  me£dnefl^ 
and  horse  or  cattle  medicines. 

It  was  considered  advisable  to  introduce  these  exemptions  in 
csrder  to  remove  the  chance  of  opposition  which  would  inevitably 
arise,  if  any  interference  were  attempted  with  any  other  class  or 
classes  of  persons  having  vested  interests  at  stake,  and  not  beiiig 
connected  with  our  body.  This  precaution  having  been  taken^ 
and  the  Bill  having  been  framed  exclusively  for  the  regulation  of 
Chemists  and  Druggists,  and  with  the  view  of  elevating  the  dia- 
Mcter  and  social  position  of  our  branch  of  the  profession,  axid 
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ai^tfw  HMwtiiM  WwiifiifBg  tiie  piOdie^  ]k>  iMioiidbb  groimd  •£ 
opposilian  could  be  snbstantittted ;  snd  if  oar  bredbren  in  general 
come  forward  earnestly  in  support  of  t&e  Bill^  we  see  no  reason  i0 
mt&ipaie  msach,  difficuky  in  passing  it,  ttther  in  its  present  fena 
or  with  suclr  rerbal  improyements  as  a  further  consideratiim  ef 
iBa  snbject  may  suggpst. 


FIFTH  ANNTVEKSART  OF 
THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY* 

Five  yean  bave  nearly  elapsed  since  llie  estaUilBbment  of  the 
Phabmacxvticai.  SocnTTy  and  the  Annual  Meeting  is  sum- 
noned  for  Tuesday  the  19th  of  May,  for  the  election  of  officers 
and  the  reception  of  the  Report  of  the  Council  for  the  past  year* 
We  are  informed  W  the  Secretary  that  twenly-three  names  liave 
been  proposed  as  Members  of  Council ;  but  so  many  of  the  parties 
hmm  dedined  to  serve,  thai  we  anticipate  diat  the  number  willing 
ie  aooapt  efiiee  will  ooly  be  sufficient  to  fill  the  fourteen  vacancies. 
Several  of  the  present  Council  hare  expressed  their  determination 
t»  deoliDe  the  office^  in  order  to  make  room  for  fresh  names,  and 
0thaKS  have  offered  to  do  the  same  in  the  event  of  other  Candidates 
appearing,  in  the  field.  We  mention  these  circumstances  to  show 
ibat  the  Council  in  fi;eneral  are  more  anxious  to  share  the  honeiff 
eC  **  office"  with  their  brethren,  than  their  brethren  are  to  partici- 
pate in  the  responsilnlity*^ 

The  other  business  to  be  transacted  at  the  Annual  Meeting  b 
to  receive  and  consider  the  Report  of  the  Council ;  and  on  the 
present  occasion  we  hc»e  to  see  a  numerous  attendance,  as  some 
important  subjects  of  cuseussion  may  arise,  as  formiog  part  of  the 
R^rt  and  affecting  the  general  interests  of  the  Society. 

During  five  years  the  Society  has  been  progressing  steadilT> 
and  laying  the  foundation  of  that  reform  among  ourselves  which, 
if  brought  to  corapletUMVwiil  effectually  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
ang^  of  those  political  annoyances  and  agitations  in  which  our 
body  has  in  times  past  been  inyolved.  We  have  oommenced  the 
work  by  introducing  a  systematic  Pharmaceutical  education,  and 
treating  foejlitiee  for  the  advancement  of  the  Art  and  Science  of 
ffaarmacyy  which  part  of  our  undertaking  has  proceeded  with 
even  mater  success  than  could  have  been  anticipa  ed,  conndering 
the  difficulties  attending  a  roluntaiy  association  of  this  nature. 
We  ase  now  in  a  positu)n  to  appeal  to  facts  in  support  of  our 
daims  to  legislative  assistance;  and  in  order  to  complete  the 
benefit  which  we  are  endeavouring  to  confer  on  our  promsion  aad 
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a  proper  test  of  quaiificalaoB  oa  a]l  fa^ure  PhanMoeuticdi  Ckemiiil^' 
and  thus  extena  the  advaota^es  of  education  throughout  Am 
whole  body.  Thia  is  the  ulliaiaite  object  which  we  have  had.ist; 
view  bcm  the  commencemeuty  and  the  lime  hU  avriiied  al  wUcb 
we  must  either,  take  another  step  in  advance,  or  ivdn  theiidk-of^ 
losing  the  advantages  already  gamed.  We  cannot  now  vemam 
8tationar^«  '  Phannaoy  is  at  this  present  tinie  in  an^'equShroesJl 
position  in  this  country. .  Its  unportaaoe  as  a  branch  of  ii»  tua^ 
xi^asion  is.  gei^eraUy  re90^isedj  and  unlefH  we^  establish  onrs^Yea 
permanently  in  the  position  which  properly  belooga  to  us  fliq^ 
rharmaceutical  Chemists,  we  shall  lose  an  6ppo]:tunity  which  may 
not  occur  agaU^. 

The  Council  having  decided  upon  recommending  the  course, 
which  they  think  it  advisable  to  adopt  under 'existing  eircum- 
stances,  the  subject  will  of  necessity  be  mentioned  in  the  lleporti, 
and  the  ^lemb^rs  of  the  Society  will  have  an  opportuni^ 
of  expressing  their  opinions  respecting  its  adoption.  We  Jbava 
no  reason  to  anticipate  any  want  of  unanimity,  on  the  g^n^A 
merits  of  the  question ;  but  it  is  desirable  to  ascertain  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Members  at  large,  in  order  that  advanti^  may  bet 
taken  of  any  suggestions  which  may  be  oiFered. 

It  is  prooable  that  some  of  our  brethren,  tn  commbni  iritb 
many  medical  reformers,  expect  from  legislation  more  than  it 
praottcahle,  while  others  may  scarcely  be  prepaeed  to  reoo^giliaeifll 
fbl!  importance.  A  cahn  consideration  of  the  faet^  of  the  test 
is  likely  to  reconcile  any  differences  of  opinion  which  may  ezflt 
on  ipinor  points,  and  to  lead  to  the  unanimous  adoption  of  «.Te^ 
scdution  embracing  the  grand  objects  which  we  all-ha^  in  view* 


MEDICAL  reform: 

ALTHotraH  there  is  no  Bill  at  this  moment  before  Pariiamenft 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  subject  will  be  introduced 
before  many  weeks  have  elapsed.  Sir  James  Graham  has  stated 
that  he  is  still  disposed  to  assist  in  this  arduous  task  in  the  evetfl 
of  a  Medical  Bill  being  presented  to  him,  which  shall  have  receired 
the  sanction  of  the  profession  generally. 

Mr.  Wakley  has  ^ven  notice  of  his  intention  to  prepare  a  Billy 
which  he  will  bring  forward  during  the  present  month.     The 

funeral  heads  of  this  intended  measure  have  been  published  in  the 
HARMAOEUTiCAL  JouRNAL,  vol  V.,  number  3,  page  101.  Th* 
National  Assodation  of  General  Practitioners  held  a  meeting  itl 
the  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  on  Friday  evening  the  17th,  at 
which  several  resolutions  were  carried  with  more  unanimity  than 
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amal.  It  appeal^  from  tiie  RepoH  reoe»%'  paUMied^  that  the 
apj^iication  of  that  body,  in  oonjanotton  with  the  Soeiety  of  Apothe- 
caries, to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  an  incorporatioti  of  the  Ge&etal 
Phtetitionen,  has  not  been  attended  with  suooess ; .  but  the 
AsBOcialioD,  being  thrown  on  their  own  resourees,  are  resolved  to 
perserere  in  their  undertaking,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  erehtet^ 
a  vobmtarff  Association  of  6ei»eval  Practitionen,  under  the  title 
oif  ^  The  National  Institute  of  Medicine,  Surgexy,  and  Midwifviy." 
Hie  fi^wing'  if  ^e  proposed  constitution  :-^ 

One  President,  three  Vice  Presidents,  b,  Council  oif  forty-eight' 
Members  (half  residing  within  ten  miles  of  London  and  the  re-, 
nwiinder  in  the  country),  and  Members  (consisting  of  Licentiates 
of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  and  other  qualified  Medical  Prac- 
titioners). '  ' 

The  Institute  thus  yoluntarily  constituted,  will  posset  no  legal 
piowers,  but  by  SLmalgamating  with  the  Society  or  Apothecanes, 
will  endeavour  to  carry  out  more  effectually  the  intentions  of  the 
Apothecaries  Act  of  1 815. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  in  brder  to  check 
the  mischief  resulting  from  the  present  state  of  uncertainty  in  the 
profession,  has  published  the  following  advertisement  :-^ 

;'*  The.  Society  of  Apothecuries,  anticipating  tUe  probabilitf  of  a  .change  in 
the  lawa  which  regulate  the  practice  of  Physic  and  Surgery  in  this  country, 
were  unwilling,  while  the  Medical  Bill  of  the  Secretary  of  Sute  for  tM 
Hdom 'Department  was  atiM  beiara  ParUameat»  to  hare  redouwae  t»  proceed', 
iagaof  a  peoal  aharacter  for  enforcing  an  ohserrance«f  the  *  Act  for  betlar 
KguUting  the  Practice  of  Apothecaries  (hroughout  England  and  Wales/ 
Sit  James  Grahami  bowerer,  having  intimated  that  it  was  not  his  intentioa 
to'refntrodiice  any  similar  meaanre  at  present,  and  it  appearing^*  that  neme* 
rooa  kidifjdwiia.are  entering  npon  the  practice  of  Medfcioe  who  have  giru 
BO  eridence  of  their  posaesaing  the  requisite  skill  and  ability  for  auch  prae* 
tice,  to  the  aerious  risk  of  the  public  health,  and  to  the  diacoumgement  of  a 
sealous  course  of  study  on  the  part  of  Medical  Students,  the  Society  of  Apo« 
thecartes  deem  it  to  be  their  duty  to  give  Chts  publio'iiotice,  that  they  will  nse 
their  ntmoat  eodearours  to  secure  lo  all  classes  the  full  benefit  of  the  prori- 
aiona  of  tlie  Apotbecariea'  Acl^  and  that  upoa  being  foraialied  with  theoamet 
of  individuals  alleged  to  be  practising  aa  Apothecaries  without  having  aub- 
mitted  themselves  for  examination  and  obtained  the  certificate  of  qualifica* 
lion  required  by  law,  accompanied  by  adequate  proof  of  such  illegal  practicet 
Ae.  Society  irill  forthwith  inatitnte  the  necessary  legal  proceedinga  foMbe 
pttaiahpnent  of  the  offendefs, — By  order  of  t^e  Maater*  wardens,  and  Court 
of  AssiKtanto,'  '*  Bobebt  B.  Upton,  Clerk  to  the  Society. 

«  ApoihecarU$'  BaU,  April  7, 1846." 

*  Tliree  Reoorts  of  the  joint  deputation  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  and 
the  National  Association  of  General  Practitioners,  appointed  to  confer  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  subject  of  the  incorporation  of  the  Generu 
IVactftHmerB  in  Medietncw  Sni^gery,-  and  Midwifbry*-  Pabtislicd  by  tennd 
Highlejr*  32,  Fleet  $Ueet.  .  ,         . 
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TRANSACTIONS 
THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETT. 


ABBTBACT  OTA  LKCTtTKS 
ON  THE  VALUE  OP  CHEMICAL  TESTS. 

BY    EDWARD   8OLLT9   F.E.S.  AND  r.L«S.^ 

Vtofemar  of  Cb«mlftrf  to  the  Hortkaltiavl  Societf,  ate. 

{Delivered  mnrek  Si,  194I^J 

Mr.  Solly  commenced  by  giving^  a  brief  de^nftion  of  the 
Dature  and  objects  of  chemical  inquiries,  describing  Chemiitrj 
as  being  a  purely  experimental  science,  bat  at  the  same  time 
pomting  out  the  value  of  theory  if  properly  used,  as  a  guide  or 
assFsfcant  in  an  experimental  search  afler  the  truth,  to  be  afUr- 
wards  confirmed  or  rejected  according  to  the  results  of  experi- 
ment; but  not  to  be  implicitly  and  blindly  adopted  as  sn 
established  truth,  to  which  the  results  of  experiment  must  sub- 
sequently be  made  to  conform ;  as  in  thait  case  facts  themselves 
are  distorted,  and'  the  judgment  being  prejudiced,  it  becomer 
doobiy  dfficnlt  to  Acover  dke  trtttfa,  wittii  Aw  aawiad  aaJt 
were,  through  a  perverting  madkun* 

The  use  of  theory  in  chemical  inquivjefli  was  illiialeafeed  i»  the 
Amplest  operations  of  testing* :-  the  Chemrat  after  oae  er  two  piw- 
llininary  experiments,  or  even  after  a  mere  external  examinatioa, 
generally  forms  a  rnova  or  leas  distinct  theory  or  suppositioa  of 
the  nature  of  the  substance  he  ia  about  to  examiae;  and  h«wi^ 
fl^  the  moment  adopted  this  theory,  he  proceeds  to  aae  Aeae 
tests  which  will  at  once  prove  or  disprove  the  trutl^  of  his  suppo- 
aition ;  by  preceediag  in  this-  way  he  saves  time,  and  arrives  at 
the  truth  sooner  than  be  ceiiid  by  oaerely  eaepefimentiBg  ai 
fttwaom*. 

Tests  may  be  said  to  be  of  two  kinds,  general  and  special;  the 
former  including  the  ordinary  teats  for  acid  and  alkali,  tba 
latter  those  which,  like  Uie  action  of  amasonta.  on  salto  of  eoppts^ 
indicate  at  once  not  merely  the  generat  nature  of  ttie  auiietaBte 
under  examination,  but  also  ascertain  exactly  its  precise  com- 
position. In  testing  for  any  substance,  the  Chemist  does  not 
require  to  obtain  the  substance  he  is  seeking  for,  in  its  pure  and 
separate  state ;  but  merely  evidence  of  its  presence  as  shown  by 
the  existence  of  any  of  its  compounds.  Thus^  for  example,  in 
testing  £or  copper,  the  blue  pradecedi  by  the  action  of  aoMoeain, 
together  with  the  characteristic  red-brown  precipitafe  prockra^ 
by  ferrocyauide  of  potassium,  is  perfectly  satisfactory  evidence  of 
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die  pretence  of  the  metal ;  and  again,  the  existence  of  carboa  in 
ole&iat  gas  is  proved  bf  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  gas  whea 
it  is  burnt,  which  is  easily  recognised  by  its  weight  and  action 
on  Urns  water,  &c«  In  the  first  case  we  nay  obtain  the  metal 
itself  by  precipitating  it  on  clean  iron  or  tine;  and  in  the  ktttr 
case,  by  b^iming  the  gas  mised  with  chlorine,  we  may  exhibit  the 
carbon  in  a  bhick  and  solid  form ;  but  the  chemical  evidenee  is 
not  thus  strengthened  >  or  rendered  more  complete.  A  test  is  aa 
indication  of  the  presence  of  some  substance,  which  pro^raa  to  us 
that  the  elements  of  whicb  it  is  composed,  oHist  also  themselves 
be  present^  and  is  therefore  quite  as  satis&ctory  as  the  ezhibi* 
tien  oi  those  elements  themselves. 

The  mode  in  which  theory,  as  based  on  iodttction,  is  used  in 
ordinary  chemical  testing,  was  iUustsated  by  an  examination  ot 
the  common  greeur-paper  used  for  wrapping  pamphlets.  Sic ;  and 
which  it  was  shown  is  dyed  witli  two  colour%  one  blue  and  the 
ether  yellow,  the  former  being  destructible  by  heat,  the  latter  not. 
It  was  then  proved  that  the  yellow  colour,  bemg  destroyed  by 
1km  vapour  of  nuirialic  acid,  and.  not  by  heat,  was  chromate  of 
lead  V  and  that  the  bkie  «eLwr  being  bleached  by  potash  and 
not  by  chlorine,  waa  Pnisaian  fafais,  ^«sm|HaiiiMi  of  the  dje 
being  thus  satisfactorily  proved  by  four  simple  expenrnentts^ 
devised  one  after  another,  and  each  grounded  on  the  result  of  the 
preceding  one. 

.  Attention  waa  next  drawn  to  the  delicacy  of  chemical  teaCs^ 
by- comparing  the  quantity  of  a  substance  which  can  be  estimated 
by  the  senses,  with  that  which  caa  be  rendered  evident  by  a 
ckemical  test  Gold  leaf  is  about  i^ohuw  ^^  ^^  '°^^  ^^  thicb- 
ness^  and  a  pieee  of  gold  leaf  ^^^  of  an  inch  square  weighs 
nearly  the  TtfifvrrsTf  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^  ^°^  many  chemical  tests  enable 
UB  to  detect  the  tooflVaag  of  a  grain,  and  some  of  the  tests  fior 
inoa  are  so  delicate  that  they  indicate  the  fxTrvWinr  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^ 
that  metal. 

In  consequence  of  the  indestructibility  of  matter,  man^  dif* 
Uteai  tests  may  be  applied  in  succession  to  the  same  portion  of 
matter,  in  those  cases  where  the  use  of  one  test  does  not  intei^ 
Cere  with  that  of  others ;  thus^  for  example,  we  may  show  the 
alkaiiae  nature  of  lime-water,  then  precipitate  it  as  carbonate, 
lAow  the  solution  and  effervescence  of  this  precipitate  by  sulk 
pburie  acid ;  again  precipitate  the  sulphate  by  the  addition  of 
oxalate  ef  ammonia,  and  finally  by  burning  convert  the  oxalate 
of  lime  into  quick  lime  again  ;  being  thus  able,  as  it  were,  to 
ring  any  number  of  changes  at  pleasure,  or  expose  the  same  por^ 
tion  of  the  substance  under  examination  to  the  action  of  a  num*- 
bar  of  different  tests. 
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Mr.  Solly  then  pointed  out  the  existeoce  of  limits  to  the  use  of 
feats,  detcribing  some  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
tre  fftftpplicable  in  consequence  of  the  exceedingly  minute  quan- 
tity of  matter  to  be  detected.  The  most  important  and  interest- 
mg  cases  of  this  kind  are  in  inquiring  into  the  presence  of  very 
nittttte  traces  of  different  substances  in  the  air,  a  subject 
hitherto  but  little  investigated,  and  one  which  is  surrounded  by 
many  difficulties  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  care  required  ia 
detecting  and  estimating  the  presence  of  such  substances ;  yeC 
at  the  same  time  a  study  full  or  interest,  and  bearing  immediately 
on  some  of  the  highest  considerations  of  physiological  chemistrjj 
the  nature  of  certain  diseases,  the  relation  of  contagion  and 
epidemics  to  organic  and  inorganic  matters,  &c.  Hie  few  re- 
searches made  by  Chemists  into  the  nature  of  fogs,  have  hitherto 
thrown  very  little  light  on  the  subject,  because  the  quantity  of 
the  substances  present  in  them  is  very  minute,  find  the  bulk  of 
air  which  must  be  experimented  with  is  necessarily  so  large,  as 
to  render  such  experiments  laborious,  expensive,  and  very  diffi- 
calt.  Even  in  less  complicated  investigations,  such  as  the  quan- 
tity of  ammonia,  nitric  acid,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the 
air,  the  difficulties  attending  all  quantitative  experiments  are 
very  great.  The  evident  connection  existing  between  the  pre- 
sence of  the  last-mentioned  gas  and  certain  forms  of  disease, 
gives  to  all  experiments  as  to  its  presence  in  the  air  a  peculiar 
faiterest,  and  seems  to  demand  accurate  and  careful  study, 
Mr.  Solly  mentioned  that  he  had  frequently  been  led  to  observe 
the  presence  of  an  unusually  large  quantity  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  in  the  air  of  towns,  at  certain  periods  of  the  year,  par^ 
ticnlarly  in  the  early  spring,  as  shown  by  the  rapid  and  general 
blackening  of  white  lead  paint;  and  he  therefore  suggested  that 
experiments  on  this  point  would  probably  lead  to  valuable 
results,  if  a  good  and  convenient  test  could  be  devised  to  measure 
and  estimate  the  quantity  of  this  substance  present  in  the  air 
from  week  to  week. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  and  as  illustrating  the  man- 
ner in  which  minute  quantities  of  solid  matters,  too  small  to  be 
detected  by  ordinary  Chemical  tests,  might  be  constantly  present 
In  the  air,  some  curious  experiments  were  shown  with  the  fixed 
alkalies.  One  of  the  most  delicate  tests  for  distinguishing  pot- 
ash from  soda,  is  that  afforded  by  their  actbn  on  flame,  the 
former  tingmg  flame  pinkish  white,  the  latter  bright  yellow  ;  and 
at:cordingly  flame  was  employed  to  indicate  the  presence  of. fixed 
alkaline  matter jn  the  air.  It  was  shown,  (hat  by  burning  a  few 
grains  of  charcoal  mixed  with  nitrate  of  soda,  a  minute  quantity 
of  alkaline  matter  was  carried  up  in  the  air,  which  remained  sus- 
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pended  in  it  for  a  long  time,  eyen  for  many  houra,  itwas  wmd ; 
and  which  could  be  conveyed  to  a  distance  in  the  air,  and  yel 
shown  to  be  still  present^  by  its  effect  upon  flame.  The  <)uaotity 
of  alkali  thus  detected  was  certainly  less  than  nmirnsjs  ^^  ^ 
grain,  and  by  these  means  the  suspension  of  lime,,  and  othec 
^rthy  and  metallic  substances  might  also,  be  shown,  though  in 
no  case  had  it  been  seen  in  a  more  marked .  manner  than  with 
0oda.  The  influence  of  volatile  substances  in  detepting  th« 
suspension  of  flxed  substances  in  the  air,  was  also  very  remarks 
able,  a  point  which  might  be  es^ceedingly  well  iliuslratcid  by 
observing  the  effect  of  3team  in  carrying  up  sod^;  the  atease^ 
issuing  from  a  retort  containing  boiling  water  prqd^ced  no  eflisal 
upon  the  test-flame,  but  when  carbonate  of  soda  w^  added  to 
the  water,  tti^  steam  immediately  acquired  the  property  of  Unging 
the  flame  yellow,  showing  tjbat  soda  was  carried,  up  together  with 
the  aqueous  vapour*  Another  good  example  of  tbie  influence  pf 
volatile  bodies  m  causing  fixed  ones  also  to  mix  in  vi^pouj?,.  waji 
Itfibrded  by  muriate  of  ammonia  ;  this  salt  when  heated  ia  the 
air  subiimeis  readily  as  a  white  cloud  or  fume,,  but  when  ^  sm^dl 
quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  is  added  to  it,  the  vs^ppur^of  the  salt 
iaimrooniac  carries  up  with  it  a  very  minute  quantity ^of  phosphofio 
acid,  in  consequence  of  which  the  vapour  acquire  thct  property 
of  condensing  in  white  solid  flakes  and  filan^epU.  in  t)^  %ir.  .  ^ 
'The  numerous  interfering  circumstances  which^  prevent  the 
action  of  tests  were  then  adverted  to^— the  necessity  of  giiardiog 
against  their  eflects  strongly  insisted  on,  more  particularly,  in  aU 
cases  of  testing  for  poisons,  and  attention  drawn  to  the  necessity 
of  minutely  and  accurately  observing  all  the  appearances  pre* 
sented  by  the  reagents  employed  ;  as  otherwise  tore  preseocie  of 
various  substances  might  frequently  be  overlooked*  It  mu>t  be 
remembered  that  tests  were  of  no  use  if  the  Chemist  was  no^  pre* 
pared  to  observe  or  interpret  correctly  the  changes.which  ibay 
produced.  Amongst  the  circumstances  which  frequently  inter* 
fered  with  the  use  of  tests,  the  following  were  mentioned  : —      ^ 

Many  tests  require  some  time  before  any  precipitate  is  pro- 
duced, and  must  therefore  be  allowed  to  stand  some  hours  be- 
fore they  are  finally  examined,  and  this  precaution  ia  of  coune 
more  essential  in  testing  for  minute  quantities,  than  in  those 
cases  where  much  of  the  substance  is  present. 

The  operation  of  some  tests  is  altogether  prevented  if  the 
solution  is  hot,  the  precipitate  being  dissolved,  and  forming  a 
dear,  transparent,  and  colourless  solution ;  thus,  for  example, 
a  hot  solution  of  a  salt  of  lead  gives  no  precipitate  with  iodide 
of  potassium ;  and  a  hot  solution  of  starcn  remains  white  when 
iodine  is  added  to  it,  though  if  cold,  in  the  one  case  a  brilliant 
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yellow  precipitate,  and  in  the  latter  <ea«e  an  tnteniely  deep  hbm 
oolonr,  is  produced. 

In  magkj  cases  the  precipittte  Imned  reaMim  disMifted,  becante 
it  is  solubie  in  excess  of  eitber  the  liquid  or  tbe  precipitant,  am 
effect  well  seen  in  Ibrmtng  iodide  of  mercery,  which  readily  die- 
solves  in  excess  of  either  the  salt  of  mercury,  or  the  iodide  eC 
potassiom.  Sometines,  also,  the  precipitate  is  soluble  in  water* 
end  requires  the  addition  of  spirit  to  cause  its  separation.  This  is 
tbe  case  with  the  doable  chloride  of  platinum  and  potassium, 
and  with  the  supertartrate  of  potash,  &c. 

Tbe  action  or  tests  is  also  sometimes  prevented  in  a  curious 
manner  by  the  presence  of  particular  forms  of  organic  matter  ; 
Uius,  lor  example,  the  precipitation  of  oxide  of  iron  is  frequently 
prevented  by  tlie  presence  of  vegetable  acids,  starch,  gum,  See. 

In  consequence  of  these  and  other  interfering  causes,  it  a 
desirable  never  to  trust  to  any  one  test  alone,  however  good  it 
aoay  appear,  but  always  to  employ  two  or  more  distinct  ones. 
This  is  more  especially  the  case  in  all  those  cases  where  colour 
alone  ts  concerned,  as  changes  of  colour  are  often  produced 
from  causes  quite  independent  of  chemical  action ;  thus,  many 
substances  when  heated  change  colour,  many  solutions  appear 
of  different  colours  when  viewed  by  transmitt^  and  by  reflected 
light,  or  when  examined  by  day  or  candle  light ;  and  besides, 
many  salts,  when  dissolved  in  water,  like  the  chlorides  of  cliro* 
mium  and  c(^per,  form  solutions  in  colour  different  from  the  dry 
salts.  Indeed,  a  number  of  solutions  alter  considerably  in  colour 
when  rendered  more  dilute.  Thus,  sulphate  of  molybdenum 
changes  from  blue  to  white,  chloride  of  copper  from  green  to 
blue,  &c.,  and  a  blue  dilute  solution  of  chbride  of  copper,  whea 
heated,  acquires  for  the  time  the  rich  green  colour  of  a  strong 
solution.  Precisely  the  same  change  im  produced  by  exposing 
turmeric  paper  to  the  action  of  ammonia  or  muriatic  acid ;  but  a 
very  different  effect  is  produced  by  the  same  two  gases  oa 
litmus  paper,  hence  the  use  of  tlie  second  test  obviates  Uie 
source  of  error  which  might  possibly  be  introduced  by  the  first 

In  Gonclosion,  Mr.  Solly  adverted  to  the  importance  of  from 
time  to  time  testing  the  purity  of  the  tests  a^  reagents  em- 
ployed, pointing  out  some  of  the  numerous  errors  which  may  be 
fallen  into,  from  want  of  attention  to  this  precaution. 
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PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING, 
WXDfNESDAT,   A3PSIL  8,  184S. 
ME.  UORSOy,  VlCE-PAESIiyENTy  IK  THE  CIIAIIL 


ON  EAST  INDIAN  KINO. 

BY  J.  FOaBES  HOrU^  M.n,  V.ICB., 

J>rafbMor  of  Materia  MedlA  «iid  lliMmpentta  in  Kiiicli  C«Ilflg^  lifttdoo. 

KiKo  if  well  kaowQ  as  an  astringeRt  substance  m  ftmall  and 
fthming,  brittle,  angulated  fras^ents  of  a  deep  brosm  codotir. 
It  appears  to  be  a  oataral  exodatioa  ol  sooae  one  plant, 
Aom  the  nniforiiiity  of  its  appearance.  Several  kindft  of  Kino 
are  bowerermet  wiifa  in  commerce,  aa  weU  as  described  in  books, 
as  that  of  Buied  fr^ndosa  from  ladia,  at  6fte  ttote  acknowledged 
by  tbe  D.  C,  and  whicb  bas  no  doubt  been  soanettaies  imported 
as  Kiao ;  Botany  Bay  Kino  produced  by  EmealppiuM  rennifem^ 
or  firowa  Gom  tree,  at  one  tkne  acknowled|^  by  tbe  £.  C. ;  )Bl 
Jamaica  and  a  Colambiaa  Kino  Mst  meattoned,  and  an  exltntl 
oi  ILbatany  is  sometimes  ennmerated  with  tb^ ;  1»at  genotns 
Kino  has  been  supposed  to  coose  from  tbe  W^st  Coast  of  Africa, 
vbile  there  is  no  doubt — and  tbe  fact  may  be  eaafly  ascertained 
by  any  one  making  enquiries  in  tbe  proper  chanaeb— -tbat  the 
best  is  now  imported  into  this  country  from  Bombay.* 

Kino  seems  to  have  been  first  introduced  into  European  prac- 
tice by  Dr.  Fotbergill  in  1757,  in  a  paper  in  Med,  06$.  and  Enj. 
L  358,  where  be  states  tbat  he  was  indebted  Axr  information 
eespecting  it  to  Dr.  Oldfield,  and  that  the  substance  was  ab*- 
tained  from  the  river  Gambia,  whence  he  called  it  Qummi  rubrum 
mstrtM^ens  Qambiense.  Previous  to  this.  Moon,  in  his  trarels 
into  Africa,  mentions  a  red-gum  as  issuing  from  tndsions  in  tree?, 
and  which  he  mistook  for  DragonVblood.  Mungo  Park  dis* 
covered  that  the  tree  which  yielded  this  substance  was  called  Poo 
deSa-ague  (blood-tree)  by  the  Portuguese.  His  specimens  were 
determined  by  Mr.  R.  Brown  to  belong  to  Pterocarpui  erina" 
oew,  a  tree  which  has  sinoebeen  twell  figured  and  fully  descdbed 
in  the  Flare  de  Senegambie, 

P.  EaivAGEUB  {Poiret  Illmi.  t  602,  /  4.,)  I.E.  A  tree 
40  or  50  feet  in  height,  wft!h  the  bark  exoding  a  peculiar  black- 
ish coloured  juiee ;  leaflets  11-15,  alternate,  ovate,  obloeg,  ob- 
taseor  aubemarginate,  above  smooth^  on  the  under  surface,  covered 
with  dense  sliort  tomeotuin.  Flowers  yellow,  stamens  8-10, 
wonadelpboas  or  irregalarly  diadelpbous*  Legumen  orbicular, 
membraneous,  undulate  at  the  margin,  and  terminated  on  one 
tide  by  a  sharp  point  (liie  base  of  the  style),  in  the  centre  covered 
widi  stiff  bristles,  ^eelled  or  1-celled,  aad  cell  1-seeded.  A 
native  of  Seaegambia* 
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The  wood  of  this  tree  is  reddish  coloured';  when  the  bark  of 
its  trunk  or  branches  is  mjured,  u  reddtsh  oolourcd  juice  ttrnm^ 
which  quickly  hardens  in  the  air»  becoming  of  a  blackish  colour. 
This  brilliant,  friable,  and  astringent  substance,  thoagh  tike 
Kino,  does  not  seem  to  be  coUected,  *'  Nous  ne  lavons  pas  vu 
extrati^  pour  Us  usages  pharmaceutiques  sur  ies  bords  de  la 
Gambie."  — F/.  de  Senegumlne,  1.  p.  330.,  t.  54.  And  eo 
Kino  fS  known  to  be  inported  here  from  tke  Coast  of  Afrida. 

The  origiii  of  the  name  Kino  has  not  yet  been  satisfavitoriiy 
ascertained.  As  stated  by  Dr.  Pereira,  k  was  mtroduced  into  Ilie 
Edinburs^h  Phartnacopma^  1774,  as  Gummi  kmo,  and  into  tUe 
Lomdtm  PAnrmacopcsut,  in  1787,  as  Be$ina  kina.  It  was  ik- 
loribed  under  this  designalion  in  the  third  edition  of  Lewis% 
Materia  Medka,  1784;  but  in  the  second  edition,  1768,  it  is 
desioribed  as  GmmmiruhitPKatfiM^enSf  from  Gambia.  I  have  long 
been  of  opinion  that  the  nasse  was  derived  from  the  Indnm 
Jkuenee^  or  kinit  applied  to  a  similar  exudation  from  the  bark  of 
Buteafrondosaf  of  whidi  the  Sanscrit  name  is  Kht^uka.  {HmxiL 
Bot.  p^  195^  and  Brtmeedinge  of  the  Royai  Aeiatie  SoeSeij^^ 
p.  50,  24th  May,  1838.)  The  last  is  the  abstract  of  a  paper 
written  on  the  occasion  of  some  of  the  gum  of  the  ButHL 
frtmdosa  having  been  sent  as  JSTtnoto  the  above  society  from 
Bombay.  That  it  had  also  been  imported  formerly  is  evident 
from  Dr.  Pereira  having,  several  years  previous  to  1840,  found 
''  in  the  warehouse  of  an  old  drug  firm  in  London  a  substance 
marked  ^  gummi  tubruro  astringens,'  *'  which  hq  was  told  had 
formerly  fetched  a  very  high  price.  It  proved,  oa  compacison 
with  the  above  specimens,  to  be  Butea  gum.  This,  however,  is 
very  distinct  from  the  Kino  of  commerce,  which,  for  many  reasons^ 
I  was  inclined  to  think,  even  when  this  paper  was  read,  was  the 

troduce  of  Pterociuynu  Marsupium  ;  but  so  many  substances 
aving  been  called  Kino,  it  was  impossible  to  prove  the  fact  witk» 
out  authentic  specunens,  though  sufficient  proof  has  since  been 
obtained  by  two  independent  courses  of  investigation. 

Dr.  Pereira  states  in  the  first  edition  of  his  ilfatenailf edtco,  that 
what  he  calls  East  Indian  kino  is  always  regarded  in  commerce  as 
genuine  gum  kino,  and  that  an  experienced  £ast  India  broker  as- 
sured him  it  was  the  produce  of  the  Malabar  coast.  Dr.  Pereira 
also  traced  it  to  Bombay  and  toTellicherry,  which  is  on  that  coast. 
It  may  be  added  in  confirmation,  from  inspecting  the  official  re* 
ports  of  the  commerce  of  Bombay,  that  Kino  exported  to  this 
country  from  Bombay  had  been  previously  imported  from  the 
Malabar,  coast  to  the  extent  in  1835-6,  of  thirty-six  hundred 
weight.  My  attention  was  again  especially  turned  to  this  subject 
on  finding  in  the  India  House  specimens  of  Kino  marked  from 
Anjarakandy,  which  I  recognised  as  being  identical  with  th« 
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pmtnt  Kino  of  commerce*  I  was  unable  for  aome  time  to  aa- 
certain  the  locality  of  Aiijarakandy,  until  informed  by  Mr«  Dyer, 
the  aame  who  bad  aent  apecimena  of  the  Wynaad  Gamboge  tree 
to  Dr.  Roxburgbt  that  it  was  the  name  of  a  farm  within  a  fe^ 
miles  of  Tellicherry-^that  is,  near  the  very  place  to  wfatch  Dr. 
Pereira  had  traced  the  East  Indian  Kino. 

Having  thus  determined  the  place,  the  next  point  waa  to  ascer* 
.tain  the  plant  which  yielded  this  kind  of  Kino,  as  well  at  its 
mode  of  preparation.  Thia  was  effected  by  writing  to  Dr.  Wight, 
the  distinguished  Indian  botanist,  who  was  then»  as  now, 
atationed  at  Coimbatore  in  charge  of  the  GrovarnmetU  Cotton 
farm.  Though  he  did  not  at  (irst  succeed,  Df^  Kennedy  aftea- 
wards  sent  him  spedmena  of  the  flower,  leaves,  and  fruit,  also 
a  small  portion  of  tbe  wood  and  of  the  gum,  on  inspecting  which 
Dr.  Wight  states,  <*  the  specimens  received  along  with  the  letter 
leave  no  doubt  that  the  Malabar  kino  is  the  production  of 
Ptei!Ocarpus  Maraupium."  Dr.  Kennedy  writes  that  he  is  ia- 
formed  by  his  friend,  Mr.  J.  Brown,  of  Anjarakandy,*  that 

*'  The  juice  is  extracted  when  the  tree  is  in  blossom,  by  making  longl- 
Andinal  indsioiis  in  tbe  bark  round  the  tmnk  of  the  tree,  so  as  to  let  the 
gum  ooze  down  into  a  reoaiyer  formed  of  a  broad  leaf  so  placed  and  fixed 
in  the  bark  as  to  prevent  the  gum  from  £Eilling  on  the  ground.  From  the 
leaf  it  is  made  to  ran  into  a  receptacle  placed  und&r  the  leaf  to  receive  the 
gum.  When  this  receptacle  is  filled,  it  is  removed,  the  gum  1^  dried  in  the 
mm  natQ  it  crumbles,  and  then  filled  into  wooden  boxes  for  exportation./ 

For  this  result  I  was  prepared,  because  Dr.  Gibson  had  already 
stated,  as  printed  m  the  above  proceedings,  p.  59i  that "  Kino  was 
the  produce  of  Pterocarpus  Marsupium  {beula  or  Ma),  h  tree 
▼ery  common  below  the  Ghats.'*  The  same  fact  is  mentioned  on 
his  authority  in  the  Catalogue  of  Bombay  Plants,  p.  56^  1839, 
and  also  that  the  Kino  is  exported  in  considerable  quantities  from 
the  Mitlabar  coast.  Dr.  Roxburgh,  however,  was  no  doubt 
the  first  to  direct  attention  to  this  tree,  which,  he  states,  exudes 
a  re  J  juice,  which  hardens  into  a  strong,  simply  astringent  brittle 
gum  resin  of  a  dark  red  colour,  and  strongly  resembling  that  of 
the  Butea  frondosa ;  so  that  the  same  analysis  might  serve  for 
both.  He  further  observes,  that  the  specimen  of  the  gum  Ktno 
tree  in  the  Banksian  Herbarium  is  exceedingly  like  this  plant.  This 
hardening  of  the  red  juice  into  a  brittle  dark-coloured  substance 
is  characteristic  of  several  of  the  species  :  as  of  P.erinaceus  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  of  P.  tantalinus^  or  red  sandalwood,  as  also 


*  Since  then  I  liave  discoTeied  that  this  was  foxmezly  one  of  the  £a«t 
India  Company's  ^antations,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  Mr.  Brown. 
It  wasTisitedby  Dr.  Buchanan  in  January,  1801  (Jwm.  in  Mysore,  II. 
pb  544X  at  a  time  when,  he  states,  numerous  valuable  experiments  ve«a 
carrying  on  in  the  plantation. 

VOL.  V.  2  K 
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Ill  the  P.  Droet^at  the  West  IndEft  islaodty  at  wUek  te  «ei  j 
wtkAk  fbws  fitnn  mmnds  bifdeBui  itt  a  abort  i 


DiaCKIFTIOir  Of  THE  T&BE  TXEI^DIKG  JiAI.ABA&  KIVO* 

P.  Jfargicpiiii,  Saxb.,  h  a  lofty  tree^  with  the  ontsr  coat  of 
iht  bark  brown,  the  inner  red,  fibrooa  ami  astnngeat;  leafea  anb* 
bifarioaa^  alternate,  leaflets  S*7  alternate,  elliptic*  amafginate^ 
afaote  shiatDg  and  of  a  deep  gveen  colour,  from  3  to  4  inchea  loo^ 
PanicleB  terminal ;  petals  white  with  a  tinge  of  jeilow*  long 
clawed^  all  wared  or  crested  on  the  margins ;  stamens  ten,  voited 
into  one  body  near  the  base,  but  soon  splitting  into  two  bodies  of 
fire  each.  Ovary  generdly  two-eeUed,  legume  lonv-stalked,  the 
nnder  three-fourths  orbicalar,  the  upper  udeatraii^;  the  whole 
surrounded  with  a  wttved  veined  BMOihraBeoiis  wing^  rugose  and 
woody  in  the  centre,  generally  one,  lometimes  two-celled  ;  seed 
solitary,  kidney-shaped.  Roxb.  Cortnn.  PL  ii.»  1. 116,  published 
in  1 798»  FL  IhJL^  iii.,  p«  234.  A  natif^  of  the  Circar  mountains 
and  fovests  of  the  Malabar  coast;  also  in  the  GhatB,  between 
Vellore  and  Bangalore,  and  again  in  thote  near  Coimbatore ; 
apparently  also  in  the  forests  at  the  foot  of  the  Hinuilayaa,  ac- 
cording to  Hamilton,  as  he  mentk>ns  it  under  the  name  of 
Vyaya,  as  occurring,  in  the  lower  woods  of  Nepal,  and  aho  at 
Kodoya  and  Gunjuriya,  to  the  eastward  of  BengaL 

Dr.  A«  T.  Tliomson,  many  years  since,  made  a  series  of  codh 

girative  experiments  with  different  reagents  on  African,  Botany 
ay,  Jamaica,  and  East  Indian  Kino,  ft  is  interesting  to  observe 
in  how  many  instances  the  effects  on  the  Grst  and  last  correspond 
with  the  same  reagents.  This  might  be  expected,  supposing  the 
specimens  to  have  been  genuine,  and  the  efiects  of  the  reagents 
prove  that  they  were  so,  because  they  are  proved  to  be  the  pro- 
duce of  two  species  of  Pterocarpus. 

Dr.  Thomson  states  that  Ectst  Indian  Kino,  which  he  also 
calls  Amhoyna  Kino^  and  which  he  supposes  is  produced  by 
Nauclea  Oambir,  is  imported  in  chests,  containing  from  one  to 
two  hundredweight,  and  that  on  the  inside  of  the  lid  of  each 
chest  is  a  paper,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  John  Brown,  the 
month  and  year  of  its  exportation,  and  stating  that  it  is  the  pro- 
duce of  Amhoyna.  This  statement  made  me,  when  in  India, 
look  to  the  eastward  for  the  Kino  of  commerce,  especially  as  I 
knew  that  there  was  a  Mr.  Brown  who  had  the  most  extensive 
plantations  in  the  island  of  Penang. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  suggest,  as  the  name  Kino  has  been 
applied  to  so  many  diflRsrent  substances,  that  if  continued  to  be 
used  generically  it  should  be  restricted  to  astringent  natural 
exudations,  while  the  astringent  extracts  might  all  be  arranged, 
as  most  of  them  now  are,  under  the  head  of  Catechu.    In  reca- 
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litnlmiiB  w»  limy  observe,  that  tfacMglL  thm  origiad  Qumml 
ruhrum  a$tringen$  may  bave  coiue  from  the  Gambia,  it  has  lope 
ceased  to  do  so.  If  we  admit  that  the  name  Kino  is  derived 
ffCMa  the  ladtan  Kuernee  or  JQutt,  its  pUoe  nusi  have  been  fiii| 
avpi^ied  by  the  astringent  ejcudatios  of  BsiiM  frtmima^  wfaicli 
is  well  ealcnlated  to  answer  ail  the  same  purposes,  bot  is  not  ip 
dean  looking;  though  a  very  elegant  extract  in.  appearanoft 
retamhling  citrate  •of  iron  .nay  be  ^^wpared  fpom  it,  as  detailed 
IB  the  aecenpanyfog-  notice  by  Mr.  £.  Solly.  For  many  yean^ 
how<e¥er>  this  Butea  Kino  has  been  itself  displaced  by  Kino 
imported  from  Bombay,  which  has  been  proved  to  b^  tjiie  pn>t 
dooe  4if  Pteroearpua  Mar$upium^  as  will  be  farther  .evident 
from  a  perusal  of  the  accompanying  documents. 
71I0H  nn.  wsstfr  to  ds.  mens. 

•*  Ididaofc  hitoaa  to  ha^ro  troobled  yon  this  month,  bat  the  arrival  this 
moraiag  of  the  enclosed  note  from  my  friend  Dr.  Kennedy  on  the  matter 
of  MabdNv  Kino,  has  made  me  change  my  niad,  sote  us  to  inftifm  yon 
that  the  s^edmens  xeoeived  $iaMg  with  the  latter  Imve  no  doafat  thid;  Urn 
Iffalahar  Kino  is  the  prednrtica  of  Ptapomrpm  Mairmipimm*  Btawn^inama 
hsiaer  awnsloaad  as  the  Infonaaiit  of  the  node  of  eytranthig  it  adds  vaster 
to  its  yaloe." 

wow  mt.  nonnsBT  to  dk.  wsohet. 

•*  Ccamcaimt,  Nov.  15A,  1844. 
"  It  18  a  long  l3me  smce  yon  spoke  to  me  on  the  Neelgherries  abont  the 
tree  that  yields  the  gam  Kino  on  thiK  coast.  I  had  not,  howerer,  fbrgot 
your  request  to  me  to  make  inqohres  about  the  tree^  and  to  send  you  speci- 
mens fbr  inspection,  but  antil  now  I  have  never  fallen  in  with  the  tree  in 
blossom.  Ihayemudi  pleasure  in  acquainting  you  that  I  have  this  d^ 
dispatched,  per  Bsmgy,  to  your  address,  a  small  lx>x  containing  specimens 
of  uie  flowers,  leaves,  and  fruit,  also  a  small  portion  of  the  wood  and  of  the 
gam.  I  trast  they  may  arrive  safe,  and  in  such  a  state  as  to  enable  you  to 
make  a  satisfisctory  examination ;  lest  the  specimens  should  spoil  before 
th^  reach  yoa  I  have  ventured  to  send  you  a  short  description  of  the  tree, 
but  for  the  aocuzocy  of  which  I  will  not  vouch,  as  it  is  mai^  a  day  agosinoe 
I  have  relinqaished  my  botanical  studies.  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  that  the 
box  anives  wfe,  and  in  the  event  of  your  requiring  more  spedmeos,  I  wfll 
be  happy  to  send  them." 

nsscxEPnoir  optbb  «xno  tkbs  ot  MAKiaAB, 
DnMfhia  Deoandria^-^liam, 

**  A  lofty  broad-spreadlag  forest  tree,  leaflets  generally  five,  somethnes 
six,  alternately  pinnated,  ovate  or  oval,  a  small  notch  at  the  top,  glabrous, 
upper  surface  concave  and  shining  j  spikes  branched  j  petals  four  in  nnm- 
ber ,  forming  a  papilionaceous  corolla  ( viz.  the  vexilltLm  ale  and  carina) ;  calyx 
greenish  and  slightly  tubular,  flve-toothed  ;  stamens  ten,  forming  a  sfaem 
at  the  base,  but  divided  at  tlie  upper  part ;  legume  on  a  stalk  varying  from 
one  and-a-half  to  three  inches  in  length  ;  one-seeded,  and  surrounded  by 
an  irregular  roundish  membranous  wing,  having  a  small  pointed  delicate 
spar  on  the  margin ;  flowers  yellow  with  reddish  veins.  The  tree  blossoms 
in  October  and  November ;  the  bark  of  the  tree  is  of  a  gnyh>h  colour, 
and  is  upwards  of  half  9n.  inch  in  thickness  on  the  tnmk.  When  cut  a 
blood-red  juice  speedily  exudes  and  trickles  down,  it  soon  thickens  and 
becomes  hard  in  the  course  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours.    The  wood  of  'te 
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tree  is  vhite,  and  except  st  the  piih  1b  ftee  from'any  oolcmr.  Tfae  tftmi: 
of  the  tree  from  which  I  took  the  specimen  sent  measured  ten-and-s- 
half  feet  in  circnmference— another  tree  of  the  kind  in  the  same  localil^; 
(the  cantonment  of  Cannanore)  measrtred  nine  feet.  I  am  indined  to* 
heUere  it  is  one  of  the  Pterocarps.  The  fbUowing  account  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  gmn  is  extracted  was  given  me  hy  my  friend  Mr.  J.  Brorwn,  of 
Anjarakandj  :—'  The  gum  is  extracted  in  the  season  when  the  .tree  n  i& 
blossom  hy  making  longitudinal  incisions  in  the  bark  round  the  triaik  of  tfie 
tree,  so  as  to  let  the  gum  ooze  down  into  a  receirer  formed  of  a  broad  leaf 
so  plaued  and  fixed  in  the  bark  as  to  prerent  the  gum  trcm  fidfing  on  the 
gxtmnd  ;  tnm  the  leaf  it  is  made  to  run  into  a  reoeptade  placed  u:^ter  te 
leaf  >o  receive  the  gum.  When  the  receptacle  is  flUed,  it  is  removed  ;  tiie 
sum  is  dried  in  the  sun  until  it  crumbles,  and  then  filled  in  wooden  boxes 
for  exportation.' 

*  Cannanore^  J^otfemba-  Utk,  1«44/'  ^  J.  KxttnEDr. 


ABSTRACT  OF  A  PAPER  ON  THK  KINO  OF  BUTKA  FBOK&OSA* 

BY  J.  r.  BOTL£«  M.D.,  T.  p.  B.  8. 

Bmd  befert  tba  Connittee  of  Cotmmsrce  Md  Africaltiue  of  tbe  JBoyal  AriajHcSoctdty, 

34th  Mar,  i^Sf  Proc.,  p.  50, 

Pr.  BoTXJ  then  nad  a  paper  on  the  astringent  exudi^tioa  of  ^  Stitm 
frmukm^  premisiog  that  aay  substance  of  this  nature  likely  to  be  valnsU^  • 
as  an  article  of  commerce,  should  not  only  possess  valuable  propertiea»  but 
be  alMuidsnt  in  BKttuei  tkerefom  cheap,  and  at  the  saoia  tioK 
The  XHiak  or  PvIm  iBuieafiondota)  was  one  of  the  moat  oommgn  plaota^ 
eitber  a»  a  tree  or  shrub,  throughout  almost  eveiy  part  of  India.    Its 
timber  w««  gQod»  but  bei^g  usually  small,  only  used  for  fbel ;  the  ligneova 
tbreB  of  its  roots  were  employed  for  xope-makisg ;  its  flowers  yielded  a  4y«s 
and  from  its  bark  exuded  a  powerfully  astringent  gam,  while  the  lac  inseofc 
fh^uently  settled  upoa  its  branches ;  so  that  the  same  Ubourers  might  be 
employed  in  collecting  .these  various  products.    Dr.  Boxbu^h  haa  taHj 
described  the  led  julee  whidi  exudes  from  fissures  and  incisions  in  both 
Bvka  frgmitfm  and  J3»  mip9rha»  which  afterwards  hardens  into  a  mhy- 
CM^redk  brittle,  and  very  astdngent  gum  ;  but  adds,  that  he  was  unaue 
to  find  that  the  natives  made  any  use  of  the  gum  or  fiow^    Dr..  Boyle^ 
however^  stated  that  it  was  well  known  to,  and  employed  mr  the  Indiana 
in  N.W»  IjadviAs  a.  mediciaet  and  was  there  called  Ktmr^hiMpphtk^^-Qimd^ 
and  also  Kveni'M-i^QHd  :  and  he  added,  that  from  the  combination  of  ths 
astringent  with  the  guuui^  principle,  it  was  particularly  eU^^hle  in  mas^y 
caiea  for  which  astriqgent  meoicinea  were  prescribed.  It  thus  probab\y  caott 
to  be  caUed  emphatically  Kumr-kut,  or  binder  of  the  loins.    It  had  beoa 
brought  to  England,  and  subipitted  to  him  for  examination,  by  Mr.Decketti 
who  had  long  resided  at  AUygurh^  in  the  Northern  Doab.  iSr^  B.hoped  that 
it  might  prove  of  sufficient  value  tobecome  an  i^rticle  of  con>merce,.aait  was 
eniploy ed  by  the  natives  of  N.  Western  India»  for  j^recipitating  their  indigou 
By  Col.  Galloway  it  was  further  stated,  that  it  was  likewise  emjdoyed 
by  them  in.  taanmg.    The  author  then  proceeded  to  adduce  promts  of  this 
not  being  a  substance  which  was  entirely  unknown  in  Europe ;  as  oa  com*  . 
paring  it  witjbk  a  reddish-ooloured  astringent  gum  which  he  had  obtained 
from  lus  friend.  Mr.  Pereira,  it  appeared  to.  be  identical  with  it  in  appear, 
anoeand  properties.    This  Mr.  r^  had  found  in  one  of  the  old  dn^gist's 
warehouses  d  this  city,  labelled  as  Gtanmi  rubrum  tutrinaenSf  which  it  is 
remarkable  was  one  of  the  names  by  which  kino  was  ongmally  known. 
Sotne  of  this  hayhig  been  sent  to  M.  Ohiboort,  it  .was  4cscribed  by  :l^  «s 
one  of  the  kinds  of  kino,  by  tlie  name  Gmme  tutrittfenU  de  Gmbie^  taod  » 
which  he  states  as  having  entirely  disappeared  from  coipmerce^  when  it 
was  rediscovered  by  Mr.  Pereura,  as  above  mentioned.    It  Is  curfooi,  thirt 
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gum  of  the  Buteafrondosa  which  is  fl«nt  m  Kum).  Thia  U  more  fillea  with 
impuritiea,  is  in  smaller  pieces,  aod  of  darker  colour  than  that  hrougbt  by 
Kr.  Beckett ;  but  it  is  still  more  closely  like  the  specimen  found  labellea 
as  Gummi  rnjbntm.  astcin^nM.  :  Xhe  original  Kino  haiuDg.  been  introduced 
into  practice  by  Dr.  Fotbergill,  and  call^  '*  Gummi  astringens  Gambienset*' 
wi^  ascertained  by  Park  to  be  the  raoduce  of  a  Pterctwrpus^  which  was 
named  by  Mr.  Brown,  P.  ercnac««s.  I)ut  as  no  specimens  are  to  be  found 
of  J>r.  F.'s  original  Kino,  we  axe  unable  to  ascertain  how  much  it  resembled 
that  of  the  Buleafr^ndosa.  It  is  purious  that  Br.  Roxburgh  describes  an 
exudation  from^  Fterocarpiu  Mar^upium, .  in  the  peninsula  of  India»  as  so 
closely  resembling  that  from  the  BuUa^  Uiat  one  description  and  one  analysis, 
he  says,  may  answer  for  both.  It  is  very  probable,  therefore,  that  the  JBuiea- 
Kino  very  closely  resembled  the  original  Jttno,  the  origin  of  which  name  M 
Giiilwyfirt  states  haiias  found  it  impossible  to  trace ;  but  it  is  pivbajbly  not  acci- 
dental that  the  name  of  the  Butea-Kino  is  Kuenee  in  N.  India,  and  that  its  San- 
scrit is  Kv^'^tuka,  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  Butea-Kino  was 
one  of  the  original  substitutes  for  the  African  Kinoy  and  was  sold  at  a  high 
price.  Had  there  been  a  museum  of  trsefal  Indian  products,  it  probably 
would  never  huve  disappeared  from  commerce,  hut  wwM  at  this  day  hat» 
been  extensively  imported,  instead  of  being  itself  supplanted  by  substitutes 
from  tiie  Eastern  Islands,  New  Holland,  South  America,  and  Jamaica. 
Mr.  E.  SolIy*s  analysis  win  probaUy  have  the  effect  of  again  restoring  it 
to'conmierce. 

Mr.  £.  SoLLT  described  the  above  esradafton  of  th^  Biktea  fitmdomi 
aa  h^ng  a  transparent  brittle  substance,  of  a  hrflliant  ruby-rcd  co- 
lour, having  a  very  strong  astringent  taste,  and'  agreeing  with  the  Kim> 
of  the  shops  in  most  particulars,  but  dtfibrfng  sufficiently  to  be  easily 
distinguished  from  it.  He  detailed  a  series  of  experiments  undertaken 
wHh  a  view  to  the  separation  of  its  beautif\ii  red-ookmring  matter,  and 
its  application  !n  dyeing.  The  result  of  these  showed  that  the  coimir 
was  increased  and  darkened  by  exposure  to  the  air ;  but  that  whetAier 
it  was  precipitated  when  in  its  freshest  state,  or  when  the  Kino  had 
been  exposed  to  the  air  Ibr  some  time,  the  ookmrs  obtained  were  dingy 
and  undecided,  being  mostly  of  a  pinkish-grey  odour.  From  Che 
cardess  mode  in  which  the  Kino  had  been  eoUected,  it  contained  friMn 
15  to  25  per  cent,  of  impurities,  consisting  of  wood,  baric,  small  pdbbles, 
and  sand.  A  portion  in  the  crude  state,  as  received  fh>m  Mr.  Beckett, 
contained  about  50  per  cent,  of  tannin,  but  when  purified  by  simple 
solution  hi  water,  so  as  to  separate  the  impurities,  one  hundred  psits 
contained  78.26  parts  of  tannin,  5.05  of  difficultly-soluble  extractive,  and 
31.67  of  gum,  with  gallic  add  and  other  soluble  sulistanoes.  The 
author  stated,  that  the  exact  proportion  of  tannin  contained  in  any 
specimen  of  this  substance  would  vary  much,  accordiug  to  the  mode  oif 
ooBection  and  time  of  year  at  which  it  was  obtained ;  and  leeommended  its 
bemg  collected  from  the  ti^es  as  soon  as  it  had  become  hard,  and  not  after 
it  had  been  exposed  to  the  air,  light,  and  moisture,  for  some  time.  Under 
the  latter  circumstances,  the  properties  as  was  long  ago  ascertained  by  Dr. 
Boxburgh,  become  somewhi&t  idtered,  and  its  value  considerably  diminished. 
The  probable  importance  of  this  substance  in  tanning  leather,  was  adverted 
to ;  and  the  author  concluded  by  stating,  that  experiments  on  its  appli- 
cability to  that  art  were  in  progress,  and  would  be  detailed  on  a  future 
occasion.  *_—_ 

A  paper  was  also  read,  by  Dr.  Royle  on  the  tree  yielding 
African  Olfbanum,  the  publication  of  which  is  unavoidably  post- 
poned until  next  month. 
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Off  THE  BEST  MEANS  OP  0TS6tJrSTNG  THE  TASTE 
OF  NAUSEOUS  MEDICINES. 

BT  wnxiAM  ACTOir,  -jsa^ 

9mi«mi  to  ttie  laBogtoB  DitpeoMir,  and  ftymettsr  Bxleneto  the  TboomI  Ifiiitfri 

of  Puis. 

As  I  am  in  the  daify  habit  of  prescribing  those  peculrarfy 
nauseous  substances  copaiba  and  cubebs,  my  attention  has  been 
constantly  directed  to  render  these  medicines  as  palatable  aa 
possible,  without  in  the  least  interfering  with  their  efficacr ;  and 
m  doing  so  I  have  tried  most  of  the  plans  recommenoed  by 
different  practitioners.  In  the  belief  that  my  experience  might 
interest  the  Society,  I  have  been  requested  to  write  a  short  paficr 
embodying  my  views  on  the  subject,  as  they  are  appHeable  to  a 
large  number  of  nanseous  or  bulky  substances;  and  with  this 
view  I  venture  to  call  the  attention  of  the  meeting  first  to  a  few 
of  the  old-fiashioned  methods  of  prescribing  these  remedies. 

An  amusing  collection  of  loochs,  electuaries,  and  nnztuffea 
might  be  made  from  the  old  dispensatories.  Fashionable  phy- 
sicians of  tlie  last  century  appear  to  have  thought  of  only  one  way 
of  disguising  the  taste  or  odour  of  nauseous  medicines',  by  pse- 
scribing  largely  aromatic  water,  essential  oils,  honey  or  syntptb 
Need  I  say  this  plan  has^  now  been  given  np,  or  ody  followed  by 
the  remains  of  tne  gold-headed  cane  school,  who  stiB  aeenLto 
adhere  to  the  motto, 

<«OmM  taUt  pnactmn^qnimisoiit  nlia4nlQi  r 

Tlie  Toung  England  school  of  Pharmacy  began  their  nnpfove* 
meats  by  introducing  certain  cuKntury  innovadons,  among  othftss 
stands  prominently  forward  the 

COFAIBA  OtrWABIS 

which,  we  are  told,  should  be  made  in  the  folloif  ing  nraaiwr:^- 
RVHelHOTiNaj. 
Bsk.  Oopaib.  3It> 
Aa.  ITor.  Axuant.  iig. 
Byr.  Tdu.  tas. 
AqwB  Distil.  ^. 
Ess.  Limon.  gtt  sy. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  Esculapian  Ude  has  notfttmisfad 
posterity  with  his  name,  were  he  alive,  hofwever,  1  fear  hn  fomet 
patients  would  recommend  him  to  confine  his  practice  to  the 
servants*  hall,  as  his  entremets  are  not  adapted  to  the  preaent 
fashionable  style  of  cookery. 

Other  Pharmaceutical  artistes  have  tutned  their  attentioiy  to 
concentrate  the  powers  of  nauseous  medicines  m  extracts  and 
essential  oils,  thinking  thereby  to  do  away  with  bulk  and  flavour, 
but  they  soon  found  that  when  they  destrt>y  the  fli^vour,  ^leyare 
obliged  to  increase  the  quantity.  In  itlnstratkm  i  fttg  to  gm 
the  prescription  of  a  physician,  brought  tome  afewweefcsagaby 
a  patient  who  had  been  under  his  care  for  four  months. 
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R  Sit.  Gopaft9  BaifaxM.  sy* 

ISzt  Cubebe  Sj. 
01.  Easent  Cubebtt  5$. 
Fuly.  Glvcyrrhizae  gr.  xij, 
Mndlag.  q.  snf.  M.  u.  mass,  et  in  pfl.  zzzyj.  fiyicL 
Samat.  iy.  ter  die. 
Twelve  pUU  a  day  1 1  Why,  surely  a  statue  should  be  raised 
to  the  martyr  who  thus  supports  the  pill  trade!      Staticiana 
would  tell  you  that  this  individual  took  84  a  week,  336  a  month, 
er  1344  during  the  four  months,  and,  as  the  poor  fellow  told  me 
with  a  sigh,  all  to  no  purpose.     When  be  related  his  tale,  I  was 
disposed  to  ask  him,  as  Mr.  Adolphus,  the  barrister,  did  a  witness 
(who  came  forward  on  a  trial  to  speak  of  the  efficacy  of  large 
numbers  of  Morison's  pills),  how  he  managed  to  swallow  them  : 
was  it  by  the  aid  of  a  shoyei,  or  a  coal-scuttle  ?  for  without  such 
akl  he  (Mn  Adolphus)  was  unable  to  conceive  it  possible  to  bolt 
these  ^'  monster"  doses ;  but,  perhaps,  this  is  the  new  plan  of 
giving  physic  to  the  **  million/'  and  not  adapted  for  private 
practice* 

But  to  beserbos,  these  means  are  now  seldom  resorted  to,  and 
anodern  Surgeons  in  private  practice  find  it  only  necessary  to 
resort  to  some  expedients  for  bulky  or  nauseous  solids,  and  one 
ci  two  others  for  liquids.    The  best  plan  of  giving  solids  is.  by 

tfflfgt^  of 

WAFCR*FAPBa. 

This  paper,  aecordtag  to  Dr.  Ure,  is  made  in  the  following 
manner :  **  A  certain  quantity  of  fine  flour  if  to  be  diftised 
through  pore  water,  and  so  mixed  as  to  leave  no  clotty  particles. 
The  pap  is  not  allowed  to  ferment,  but  must  be  employed  imme^ 
diately  it  is  mixed.  For  this  purpose  a  tool  is  employed,  con- 
■Tsting^of  two  plates  of  iron,  which  come  tc^ther  like 'pincers, 
or  a  pair  of  tongs,  leaving  a  small  defbite  space  betwixt  them. 
These  plates  are  first  slightly  heated,  greased  with  butter,  filled 
with  the  pap,  closed,  and  then  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  charcoal 
fire.  The  iron  plates  being  allowed  to  cool,  on  opening  them 
the  thin  cake  appears  dry,  solid,  brittle,  and  about  as  thick  as  a 
playing*card."  We  meet  with  it  in  small  sheets,  of  a  light 
colour,  breaking  easily  i.vhen  dry,  but  tenacious  and  moulding 
itself  easily  to  the  substance  it  covers  when  wet,  increasing  but 
slightly  its  balk.  When  any  powder  is  to  be  taken,  it  must  be 
mixed  with  syrup  or  other  tenacious  substance  to  the  consistence 
of  a  bolus,  and  the  patient  be  desired  to  break  ofi'as  much  of  the 
paper  as  may  be  necessary  to  envekpe  the  substance,  dip  it  (tbe 
paper)  in  water,  lay  it  on  a  plate  or  clean  surface,  and  then 
place  the  electuary  in  its  centre,  fold  the  comers  carefully  over 
It,  and  swallow  it  by  drinking  a  little  water.  Some  persons  have 
tniggested  putting  the  powder  on  the  paper,  and  folding  it  wtth- 
OQt  wetting  the  powder.    This  I  should  Dot|  however,  recosb- 
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mend,  or  an  exposuce  o£  the  mixture  might  result,  much  to  the 
di^ust  of  the  patient  and  to  the  injury  of  the  method.  Those 
who  are  unable  to  swallow  pilU  can  manage  to  bolt  these 
boluses  covered  with  wafer-paper;  they  slip  down  the  throat 
easily,  as  would  an  oyster,  and  do  not  produce  that  compul- 
sive action  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  and  pharynx  which 
frequently  attend  the  efibrtof  swallowing  pills.  I  would  strongly 
recommend  the  use  of  the  wafer<-pat>er  as  aa  envelope  for 
scamipony,  when  prescribed  for  children^  a  medicine  ao.  fre» 
quently  producing  nausea.  It  is  equally  applicable  for  takia|^ 
die  puiv.  jalap  comp.,  or  any  other  substance  prescribed-  m 
3  or  3ss.  dos€8« 

The  Chemist  must  take  cere  not  to  make  the  electuaiy  toou 
soft,  or  the  ol^ect  would  uot  be  attained. 

The  best  modern  method  of  giving  nauseous  liquids  is  in  the 
form  of 

CAINUXE0. 

Of  these  I  find  no  end  of  varieties ;  but  I  fear  the  roajeiitsr^. 
the  makers  of  such  useful  artieles  have  iioi  a  very  dear  idea  of 
the  objects  sought  to  l^  attained.  NiOed  I  say^  that  it  is  of  the^ 
g;reatest  imporlanoe  to  employ  genuine  copaiba?  The  hast' 
important  point  is  to  obtain  a  capsule  of  a  certaio  dsfiaite  sise^. 
so  that  we  may  know  what  dose  the  patient  istakMigt^andrvb^h 
the  Surgeon  is  generally  unable  to  do.  Another  circumstance 
to  vi\iic\i  the-manuf»»ctwrer  gives  but  little  aUenjtioiiv  is  the 
thickness  of  the  capsule.  1.  would  recommend  the  Qieviii; 
to  reject  all  san^ples  that  are  uot  an  eighth  of  an  iaeh  thkk». 
Ij3  many  instances.  I  have  known,  the  capsule  burst  in  tbe 
qfibrt  of  swallowing,  or  dissolve  as  soon  as  it  is.  in  the  stomach* 
I.  have  called  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  th«  sabieot,  ia 
my  work  on  venereal  diseases,  and  must  refer  thos^  ^rioua 
on  the  subject  to  page  61,  An  improvement  haa  laitely  be^ 
introduced  by  enclosing  copaiba  in  membrapesi.  thus  mbviat*. 
ifig  many  of  the  objectionrto  ail  gelatine  capsules.  1  am  toiiL 
thai  these  membraneous  capsules  are  in  the  hands  of.  .respecl^ 
i^le  parties,  who  make  a  point  of  filling  tbeia  with  geamine 
copaiba,  I  would  suggest,  however,  to  the  patentees  to  increase 
the  size,  and  make  them  uniform,  or  the  Surgeon  will  return  tO' 
the  gelatine  capsulesi  which,  when  properly  asac^ufactured,  answer 
the  purpose. 

The  Chemist  should,  in  the  flection  of  hia  capsules^  t^e 
particular  care  that  no  one  of  them  leaka,  pr  the  odour  of  Ihe 
o|l  will  be  rapidly  coaimuOKPited  to  the  others,  and  our  o^ect 
in  giving  copaiba  in  this  way  frustrated*  The  patient  should  be 
told  likewise  to  take  his  capsules  after  meals.  .  By.  this  meant, 
the  gelatine  will  not  immediately  be  acited  oa  by  the  gastric 
juice,.  an4   those   unpleasant   adjuncts  to.  copaiba^    enictar 
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tions,  will  not  be  experienced.  Many  persons  will  tell  you  they 
are  unable  to  take  pilU,  and  feel  convinced  they  will  be  unable 
to  swallow  capsules;  recommend  such  sceptics  to  take  about 
a  dessert  spoonful  of  water  in  their  mouth,  and  then  place  the 
capsule  on  tlie  tongue^  when  the  whole  will  be  swallowed  without 
difficulty^  whereas  if  tbe  capsule  be  placed  on  the  tongue  and 
water  be  drunk,  the  patient  will  often  swallow  the  water,  but 
the  capsule  will  remain  and  produce  convulsive  action  of  the 
pbarynx.  Oiven  in  this  way^  it  is  singular  how  soon  the  medi* 
ci»e  will  act  and  e£Sect  the  purpose  we  have  in  view  ;  and  it  is 
no  less  remarkable  that  the  stomach  becomes  tolerant  of  the 
medicine— -a  patient  has  not  that  tell-tale  face  so  often  charac« 
teristic  of  one  taking  nauseous  medicines.  I  shall  not  venture  to 
describe  the  gilding  of  piU»y0r  the  introductkm  of  fluids  into  the 
back  part  of  the  throat  by*  moans  of  glass  tubes,  but  may  refer 
to  an  excellent  plan  of  covering  pills  and  bolusses  with  gelatinci 
as  mentioned  in  a  former  number  of  the  Piiarmaceuticai. 
JbvsKAL.  In  this  laaft  way,  however,  the  pills  or  bohises  are 
dot  able  to  moukl  Uieaiselres  to  the  form  of  the  throat,  and  the 
plan  is  far  inferior  to  the  wafer-paper,  wiiich  I  hope  to  see  more 
uwally  introduce^  tha»  at  present,  when  bulky  or  nauseous, 
mcdkines  are  to  be  given. 
Queen  Ahn$  Sh-et^,  CavetuH^  SqttBtrt. 

The  GnAiRVAN  drew  the  attention  of  the' Society  to  the 
meoswHy  of  pnocnring  genuine  copaiba.  He  regretted  the  sale 
of  the  cheap  capsules  to  be  found  in  the  shops  at  a  price 
UMt  it  was  impeesible  to  suppose  could  remunerate  the  parties 
provided  they  were  properly  manufactured*  He  also  called 
the  attefvtion  of  the  Society  to  the  capsules  contatntng  castor 
oil)  and  proved  how  impossibie  it  was  to  form  a  concentrated 
oil;  doabtlese,  the  contents  of  tliese  capsules  contained  small 
portions  of  croton  oil.  This  form  of  giving  >  purgative  medi- 
cines, bethought,  far  from  objectionable)  only  the  trade  should 
know  what  they  were  dispensing.  He  considered  the  capsules  of 
animal  membrane  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Medical  profession  ; 
and  that  their  value  ought  to  be  determtaed  by  a  trial.  The 
thinness  of  the  material  was  certainly  an  advantage,  as  a  larger 
cMMotity  of  the  medKme  could  be  given  in  a  capsule  of  the  same 
bulk. 

A  MsuBKit  spoke  of  the  superiority  of  the  French  over  the 
Ei^lith  wafer-paper,  both  in  colour  and  consistency,  and  be« 
lieved,  if  a  sufficient  demand  exhted,  that  the  aHicle  could 
be  sold  at  a  very  moderate  price.  At  present  it  was  princi* 
pally  obtained  at  the  confectioners,  as  it  was  largely  used  by 
tbcm  in  their  business.  He  thought  it  a  very  desirable  means  of  dis*- 
gtfitlng  medicineti  and  believed  tU  use  was  not  sufficiently  known. 
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ON  SOLUTION  OF  MAGNESIA. 

BY    MR.   JOSEPH   LKAT. 

Tbe  sokition  of  bicarbonate  of  magneiia  is  a  pfepnratioa  y 
lias  bten  sanctioned  and  prescribed  by  medical  men  fiir  several 
years  past,  and  may  now  be  considered  an  esUblisbed  article  of 
our  Materia  Medkra.  The  strength  and  parity  of  snch  a  Trrfatrnn 
is  so  easily  ascertained,  that  I  am  realty  sarprtsed  that  aay  ooe 
should  be  bold  enough  to  bring  before  the  public,  snder  the 
above  name,  a  preparation  that  will  not  stand  the  test  of 
nation ;  yet  it  will  be  found  that  much  of  the  sc^ulion  of  oagnei 
of  coraaserce  is  not  only  very  deficient  in  strength^  but  that  i 
seoae  cases  it  contains  other  salts  besides  the  carbonate  <A  i 
uesia  in  solution. 

Many  persons  who  have  attempted  the  manufacture  of  tUs 
writttion,  have  fallen  into  the  error  of  using  tbe  common  carbonaM 
of  cnagoesia  of  commerce,  which,  having  been  dried,  is  mach  less 
easily  dissolved,  through  the  agency  of  carbonic  acid,  than  tha 
lecently  precipitated  but  undried  carbonate  would  be.  This  no 
doubt  is  one  cause  of  the  very  deficient  strength  <^  much  of  the 
solution  sold. 

There  are,  however,  some  makers  in  this  and  other  towns 
through  the  country,  who  adopt  a  very  easy,  expeditious,  and 
acenomical  method  of  makmgwhat  they  .call,  sotoitois  of  mag- 
W0§ia.  This  consists  in  simply  dbsolving  sulphate,  tf  mngnrnia 
wid  bicarbonate  o(  soda,  or  bicarbonate  of  piotasb,.in  water.  I 
used  hardly  say,  that  after  separating  the  cacbaaale  of  magnesia 
from  llus  by  boiling  it,  sulphate  of  soda  will  semain  in  ■nliaftWw*, 
it  is  said  that  some  medical  men  approve  of  the  preparatian 
jmde  in  this  simple  manner,  and  do^not  ohject  to  the  prrstnft 
of  the  purgative  salt  which  it  contains.  Be  this  as  it  mav,  it  is 
sorely  desirable  that  there  should  be  some  other  name  apfwed.ts 
this  solution,  so  as  to  distinguish  it  from  the  simfte  8Qiutioii.of 
hiearbooate  of  magnesia.  The  latter  solution  requiies  an  expai^ 
:sive  apparatus  for  its  proper  preparation,  while  the  focmer  nmy 
and  ought  to  be  made  by  every  dispensing  Chemkt  for  himself* 

The  subject  is  one  which  I  thank  ought  to  be  brought  nndcr 
the  notice  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  as  thebestmeaafrof 
making  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  and  the  Medical  profession 
snvare  of  the  great  discrepancy  there  is  in  tlie  composkioo  of  the 
preparations  sold  under  the  name  of  **  Solution  of  Magnesiiu" 

1S7,  Mvml  SiPtei,  Binun^iMm. 

A  Member  present  alluded  to  the  deposition  nrhich  takes  place 
in  the  bottles  containing  the  solution  of  magnesia,  even  that  soM 
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Ky  Ike  ortgtiMil  makers^  and  thosght  this  mmt  materiaHj  aftct 
tke  strength  of  tbe  soiationy  as  he  sometimes  found  large  crystah 
m  tke  bottks. 

Mr.  Redwood  said  he  coald  confirm  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Leay  with  regard  to  the  dtiference  m  the  strength  and  oom|x»N 
lion  of  different  specimens  of  solution  of  magnesis,  and  it  was 
rery  important  that  Medical  Men  and  Dispensing  Chemists 
•kould  be  aware  of  this  want  of  uniformity,  as  the  preparatioa 
was  frequently  ordered  in  prescriptions.  Mr.  Dinneford  and  Sir 
James  Murray  were  jostly  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  in* 
trodaced  this  very  eiegant  and  useful  remedy  to  the  notice  of 
the  public.  They  were  the  first  makers,  and,  he  betiered,  they 
contmaed  to  be  among  the  best  makers  of  it.  Ho  secret  had 
crer  been  made  of  the  composition  of  the  solatioas  sold  by 
these  makers^  Mr.  Dinnefortfs  solution  was  stated,  on  the 
mothority  of  Professor  Brande,  Dr.  Paris,  Dr.  Wilkinson,  and 
Dr.  O'Shatighnesseyy  to  contain  from  seventeen  to  vineteeR 

Eins  of  caHMnate  of  magnesia  in  every  fluid  ounce;  and  Sir 
aes  Murray's  solution  was  stated,  on  eqtrally  good  authority, 
to  contain  about  thirteen  grains  in  the  fluid  ounce.  How  it  was 
vpon  these  prepavations,  being  those  first  introduced  to  notice, 
that  the  reputation  of  the  remedy  had  been  founded.  .Mr. 
Dinneford's  was  probably  as  strong  a  sohttioa  as  could  be  made, 
and  might  be  fairty  taken  as  a  type  of  what  the  preparation 
ought  to  be.  But  Mr.  DhMieford  made  no  more  secret  of  the 
method  of  making  his  solation  than  he  did  of  the  composition 
of  it,  and  the  manufacture  wagdsesafaie  open  to  free  competition. 
There  were,  as  Mr.  Leay  had  staled',  several  manufacturers  m 
different  parts  «f  the  country,  md  he  (Mr.  R.)  had  examined 
the  solutkmapAidac^d  by  some  of  lAiese  makers,  and  femnlthem 
to  be  very  dWerent  ft^sm  those  of  the  original  makers.  Thusy 
for  instaiice,  m  one  case  be  fooad  o«ly  as  much  magnesia  pre- 
sent as  was  equivalent  to  about  four  grains  of  the  hydrated  caibo- 
nate  of  nrngnesia  of  commence  in  the  f^'.,  white  tfie  so1atk>n  con- 
tained at  the  same  tone  sdlphate  of  sodto  and  a  small  qosntilry  of 
sulphate  of  potash,  firom  whhdi  ft  was  evident  that  it  liod  been 
made  by  dissoiviag  snlphate  of  magnesia  witih  bicaribonate  of 
soda  andbteafbonafe  of  potash,  m  water.  These  ingrediefits^  in 
the  proportRm  of  fburteen  grains  of  crystallized  salphttte  of 
magnesia,  seven  grains  of  bicaitenate  of  soda,  and  two^nd-a- 
balf  grains  of  erystellised  breariMmate  of  potash^  to  one  ounce 
of  distilled  water,  formed  a  solution  identical  with  that  toivMeh 
be  had  alluded.  Now,  it  was  very  evident  that  this  formed  a 
aakitkm  which  oauld  net  be  substituted  for  that  originally  latno- 
duced  under  the  name  of  «*  Sohitioa  of  Magnesia."  Tfaeav  wiUi 
regard  to  the  atatoaseni  of  the  last  speaker,  that  *e  soh 
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made  by  the  original  qrMtkers  wa«  liable-  tp  a  deposition  of  niag-^ 
nesia  on  the  inside  of  the  bottles,  he  thought  it  much  more  im<» 
portant  that  the  solution  should  be  of  uniform  strength  than 
that  it  should  be  in  the  most  highly  concentrated  state  when  first 
prepared.  He  would  advise  the  manufacturers  of  it  not  to 
attempt  to  make  it  of  greater  strength  than  that  at  which  it 
could  be  kept  unaltered  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time.  Under 
all  the  circumstances  which  had  been  stated*  it  was  obvious^ 
necessary  that  every  Dlfspensing.  Chemist^  before  using  aoy 
specimen  of  solution  of  magnesia  in  a  prescription,  should  fifsC 
ascertain  the  strength  and  composition  of  the  solution.  Ha 
recommended  the  following  simple  method  of  examiaing  it? 
Evaporate  a  fluid  ounce  of  the  solution  to  dryness  in  a  W&igi 
wood  dish  ;  calcine  the  residue  at  a  red.  heat  for  about  five  or 
ten  minutes,  in  a  small  Berlin  crucible  ;  then  weigh  the  oalcin«d 
residue.  If  this  residue  be  pure  calcined  magnesia*  every  fivt 
grains  of  it  will  be  equivalent  to  twelve  grains  of  the.  bydrated 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  or  Magnesia  alba  of  pomn^erce.  Aftav 
weighing  the  calcined  residue,  treat  it  with  distilled  water,  wheoi 
if  there  be  any  soluble  salts  present,  they  will  be  dissolved  out, 
and  may  be  tested,  weight,  fiod  the  aoKOUfiir  deducted  from  the 
weight  of  the  magnesia, 

Liai    OF.    tlEMBE^RS, 
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IABTI0UB8. 

on  GUITA  PEEU^HA, 

A  TABienr  op  CMinncHOtTC. 

Vr  ie.  SDLLT,  T*BA»  r.t«8»* 

A  VERT  remarkable  sabstance^  bearing  the  aane  of  CfuHgt 
percha^  and  in  many  respects  otosely  resembliiig  cMateboiic^  ^ir 
India-rubber,  thougk  in  others  evidentlj  distinet,  has  daHay 
the  last  year  been  transmitted. lo  this  oeantry  Irom  Singapefe* 
and  broaght  before  the  notioe  of  practical  men.    Itwas^rst 
sent  over  by  Dr.  MoalgiMaerie,  who  received  the  gold  aiedal  of 
the  Society  of  Arts  fior  its  introduction  into  this  country,  as  % 
new  and  hittierto  nnknown  substanoe  likely  to  be  useftil  for 
Tarioas  parposee  in  the  arts.     He  was*  liowever,  it  appeam^ 
unable  to  ascertain  its  history  farther  than  that  it  oould  be  ob» 
tained  in  yery  large  quantttic%  and  at  a  moderate  priee^  betaf^ 
used  by  the  natives  as  a  substitute  for  horn  aad  wood  Iqc« 
variety  of  purposes,  moee  espeetally  to  make  the  haadles  of 
knives  and  choppers,  as  from  iu  peculiar  nature,  though  easily 
softened  by  Uie  application. of  heai|  it  remaias  firm  and  hard  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  allovKS  a  very  firm  hold  to  the  hand,  it 
very  lasting,  and  not  subject  to  decay  of  any  sort — hence  it  is 
even  said  to  be  prefaised  tat  ihsae  "fpmfotiu  to  buflklo-hom. 
The  tree  which  yields  it^  and  the  mode  m  which  it  ia  prepared,  aae 
nnknown  ;  ii  is,  however,  statod  that  it  is  procured  by  mttlag 
down  the  treei^  a  most  wasteful  and  unnecessary  psocecdiag^    ft 
it  probable  that  the  sap  or  juice  of  the  tree  is  rubbed  over  a 
smooth  surface,  smI  mt  ilryia§  lemwa  a^anatiag  of  the  substance 
of  greatec  or  less  thiduMass,  aad  that  these  fihaa  an  subse- 
quently joined  or  rolled  together  into  solid  masses.    The  tet 
specimens  brought  to  this  country — both  that  sent  to  the  Society 
of  Art8|  and  also  samples  which  I  lecetved  at  the  same  tinm  from 
Dr.  Royle,  from  theEast  India  Hoase— were  in  two  fonas^  namely, 
thin  scraps  resembUng  in  appearance  clippings  of  white  leather, 
and  solid  rolls,  which,  when  cut  across,  exhibit  the  end  section 
of  the  thin  layer,  by  the  junction  of  which  the  mass  has  been 
formed.    These  masses  are  far  fipom  being  pure,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  sawdust  and  other  vegetable  and  miner^  impurities 
being  entangled  between  the  layers. 

As  gutta  percha  is  beginning  to  excite  a  good  deid  of  inte* 
rest,  and  appears  likely  to  become  an  article  of  considerable  im«* 
portance  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  I  have  thought  that  a 


*  Read  June  23d,  1845,  at  the  Csmbridge  meeting  of  the  British  i 

ciation.— OittapflVBha  wbm  fiiat  bvoui^  bdbre  the  Society  of  Arts  in  the 
autumn  of  1643.   His  mentjopfld  iathe  GswfaMrts  Ohnrnkh,  Bee.  9, 1818. 
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\aae(n9licBotik9jd;imie9i*99iiw  not  be 

without  iotere&t  to  the  chemical  «ectioii  of  the  British  Asioctaiiott. 
I  donotthiok  it  at  all  necessary  io  refer  to  th^inerycurioiis  history 
of  Ifidia-rubber»  or  the  oiuiieroiis  and  still  ioerefismg^  apptioationsr 
in  the  arts  of  which  it  forms  the  subject.  They  are  so  well 
knowo  to  every  one,  that  it  is  erident  that  a  new  Tartety  of  this 
most  useful  swhiteucfl,  if  possessed  of  distiaet^ebaraeters,  cannot^ 
foil  to  be  soon  made  availablo  in  the  bands  of  the  nssiuAictarer, 
either  as  an  adviotngoous  substitute  fot  sonse^^lder  asaterial,  or 
as  loadiag  to  soiae  uew  application  in  the  artSy  either  oaeftil  or 
oruAsieataL. 

Gotta  percha  is  a  white  or  dirty-pinkish-coloured  opaque 
solids  having  iittle  or  no  smel  1»  ioa&l  able  in  water,  aud  costsequently 
tasteless.  Its  pink  ook>ur  is  probably  la  part  derived  from  the- 
presence  of  impurities*  because  when  purified  in  bot  water,  in  a 
maaoer  I  shall  immediately  describe,  the  water  aoqairesa  pinkish* 
Ivae^  whilst  the  gutta  percha  becomes  white  or  {pray.  It  has  a* 
silky  fibrous  t^ture,  whidi  beooosea  more  evident  when  a  pieee 
of  it  is  slightly  extended ;  it  feels  smooth  and  abnost  greasy  be* 
tween  the  fingers,  at  the  same  time  that  it  preseute  considerable 
resistance  to  any  sufastaooe  which  is  rubbed  or  drawn  across  it, 
thus  enablinf  it  to  be  grasped  or  held  with  gveat  firmneas  in  tbs 
baad. 

At  temperatures  below  50^  it  is  hard,  very  tough,  and  in  thin 
pieces  slightly  flexible,  a  good  deal  resembling  bom  in  its  pAiy* 
sical  characters;  at  from  fifty  to  seveat^r  it  beoames  more  flexible 
and  slightly  elastic^  still,  however,  retaining  its  remarkable  st^ 
ness  and  toughness*  When  foroiUy  extended  it  shows  very  little 
power  of  contraction*  Mquuring  censidentble  force  to  extend  it, 
and  retaining  the  form  it  has  assumed  after  the  force  which  war 
aj^Iied  is  discontinued. 

At  a  temperature  between  140^  and  160^  it  becomes  soft 
and  remarkably  plastic,  its  tenacity  at  the  same  beiag  greatly 
diminished*  In  this  state  two  or  more  pieces  may  be  joined  toge* 
ther  with  the  greatest  facility,  far  greater  than  is  the  case  with 
caoutchouc,  and  in  «  manner*  indeed,  which  may  almost  be  com- 
pared with  bee*s-wax*  inasmuch  as  it  matters  little  whether  the 
pieces  to  be  joined  are  clean  or  dirty,  they  readily  unite  with  the 
slightest  pressure  and  form  a  perfect  joint*  Hence  it  is  easily 
purified  by  ''  devilling"  or  knending  in  hot  water,  the  impurities 
are  quurkly  and  completely  got  rid  of,  and  a  solid  mass  of  the 
pure  substance  is  obtained;  even  if  torn  up  into  small  fragments, 
the  slightest  pressure  causes  them  to  unite  perfectly  again.  By 
merely  boiling  a  piece  of  the  rough  solid  substance  in  water,  cut 
into  moderate-sized  fragments,  the  greater  part  of  the  foreign 
matters  present  may  be  removed,  and  the  gutta  percha  is  after- 
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wards  obtained  in  a  solid  mass^  When  thus  softened  either  by 
the  action  of  hot  water  or  by  simple  exposure  to  heat,  it  may  oe 
readily  moulded  -into  any  required  shape,  or  pressed  into  a 
mould  or  pattern  ;  as  it  cools,  it  gradually  reacquires  its  former 
tough  and  rigid  nature. 

In  consequence  of  this  property  it  is  easy  to  form  very  perfect 
casts  of  coins,  medals,  &c.,  which  if  carefully  made  from  the 
pure  substance  are  nearly  white,  and  have  all  the  sharpness  of 
sulphur,  without  any  of  its  brittleness.  At  ordinary  temperature 
thev  are,  if  not  very  thick,  flexible  and  moderately  elastic,  bat 
if  their  form  is  much  distorted,  they  take  up  a  permanent  altera- 
tion, or  set. 

When  hot,  as  has  been  just  said,  it  has  very  little  tenacity^ 
and  it  is  then,  of  course,  readily  divided  with  a  knife.  In  its 
hard  cokt  state,  it  opposes  great  resistance  to  the  knife  or  saw, 
behaving  exactly  like  cold  hard  caoutchouc,  and  cutting  only 
with  the  greatest  difficulty.  Its  division  is,  however,  very  much 
facilitated  by  the  use  of  a  wet  tool,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  the 
case  with  caoutchouc.  Even  with  this  assistance,  howeverj  it 
is  nearly  as  hard  to  cut  as  fir  wood. 

In  its  crude  state  it  is  considerably  lightc^r  than  water,  floating 
readily  on  that  fluid.  When  carefully  deprived  of  the  air  which 
it  contains,  it  is  still  lighter  than  water,  but  considerably  denser 
than  ordinaryc  aoutchouc,  its  specific  gravity  being  0.9791,  whilst 
that  of  ordinary  caoutchouc  is  about  0.9355. 

When  gutta  percha  is  kept  for  some  time  at  a  temperature  of 
about  150^,  it  gradually  parts  with  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
and  loses  its  white  aspect,  becoming  dark-greyish  brown  and 
translucent.  It  however  soon  reacquires  its  usual  appear- 
ance if  kept  in  warm  or  even  cold  water  for  a  short  time. 

In  its  chemical  relations,  it  closely  resembles  ordinary  caout- 
chouc, with  which,  indeed,  it  is  identical  in  composition.  It 
differs  slightly  from  that  substance  in  its  behaviour  to  certain 
liquids;  but  the  chief  points  of  difference  are  chiefly  of  a  physical 
nature.  Exposed  to  destructive  distillation,  it  is  almost  entirely 
resolved  into  a  mixture  of  several  volatile  and  gaseous  hydrocar- 
bon?, which  possess  nearly  the  same  remarkable  odour,  and  are 
probably  identical  in  composition  with  the  volatile  oils  of  caout- 
chouc :  a  small  portion  only  of  carbonaceous  residue  is  left. 
Heated  in  the  open  air  on  platinum  foil,  it  melts,  froths  up,  and 
burns  with  a  bright  and  very  smoky  flame,  emitting  at  the  same 
time  the  very  peculiar  odour  evolved  during  its  destructive  dis- 
tillation, and  when  a  piece  of  it,  after  being  half  burnt,  is  extin- 
guished, the  residue  is  found  to  be  permanently  altered,  being 
converted  into  a  viscid  sticky  fluid. 

Ordinary  solvents  exert  little  or  no  action  on  gutta  percha. 
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Water,  alcohol,  alkaline  solutions,  muriatic  and  acetic  acids 
produce  no  effect.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  gradually  charrs  it, 
and  nitric  acid  slowly  oxidizes  it,  forming  a  quantity  of  a  yellow 
resinous  matter.  Ether,  essential  oils,  and  ooal-tar  ns^phtha 
.  slowlv  soften  it  in  the  cold,  and  when  heated  form  imperfect 
solutions.  The  most  perfect  solvent  appears  to  be  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, which  dfa^olves  it  with  great  facility,  forming  a  clear 
colourless  solution,  from  which  the  pure  gutta  percba  may  be 
obtained  by  the  application  of  heat.  As  the  oil  of  turpentine 
'distils  off;  the  gulta  percha  is  left  nearly  colourless  and  trans- 
parent. 

The  physical  properties  of  this  substance  ape  such  as  to  place 
it  amongst  the  substitutes  for  leather.  Indeed,  it  resembles 
leather  as  much  in  properties  as  it  does  in  appearance,  whilst  it 
is  free  from  those  peculiarities  which  prevent  the  employment  of 
caoutchouc  for  the  more  ordinary  uses  of  leather.  I  have  little 
doubt  that  in  a  short  time  we  shall  see  gutta  percha  almost  as 
important  an  article  of  commerce  as  caoutchouc  is.  Only  during 
the  last  day,  and  since  writing  these  brief  notes,  I  have  seen  some 
walking-sticks  which  appear  to  be  made  of  this  substance,  and 
of  which  a  quantity  has  just  arrived  in  Liverpool  from  Singapore. 
I  am  unable  from  mere  inspection  to  ascertain  whether  they  con- 
sist of  gutta  percha  alone,  or  a  mixture  ot  that  substance  with 
some  other  material.  When  carried  in  the  hand,  they  emit  an 
odour  closely,  resembling  that  of  ordinary  caoutchouc ;  but  still, 
from  their  toughness^  I  should  conclude  that  they  are  merely 
gutta  percha. 

ADDITIONAL  NOTE  BY  THE  AUTHOR. 

Shortly  ailer  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Gam- 
bridge,  in  June,  1845,  when  the  preceding  short  paper  was  read, 
Dr.  Royle  kindly  pointed  out  to  me  two  notices  on  gutta  percha 
which  had  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Society  of  India^  by  Dr.  Monat,  ii.  p.  101,  and 
by  the  Rev.  Edward  White,  iv.,  p.  59.  Dr.  Monat's  account  of 
the  chemical  properties  of  guttapercha,  and  which  is  dated  July, 
1843,  agrees  very  closely  in  most  points  with  the  description  of 
it  which  I  have  given  ;  the  letters  from  Dr.  Montgomerie  accom- 
panying his  paper,  and  dated  March  1st,  1843,  state  that  gutta 
percha,  or  gutta  tuban,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Malays,  is  the  pro- 
duce of  a  large  forest  tree  indigenous  to  Singapore  and  the 
neighbouring  countries.  The  specimens  sent  over  by  Dr. 
Montgomerie  were  obtained  from  a  forest  about  six  miles  from 
the  town  of  Singapore.  From  Mr.  White's  paper,  which  contains 
a  description  of  the  plant,  it  appears  that  it  is  a  tree  related 
to  the  SapotacesB  and  Ebinacesa ;  having  a  straight  and  lofty 
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trtink,  tboQt  three  &et  dianeier  at  die  bate,  wkk  bui 
BBcending  branches.  The  timber  is  represented  as  bard,  and 
used  for  building  prows,  &c.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  peiiolate, 
oblong,  with  a  small  point  at  the  apex,  base  tapering,  length 
Ibttr  to  five  inehes,  breadth  two  inches ;  surface,  upper  bright 
green,  feather  nerved ;  under  brownish  red,  from  dense  pubes- 
ence;  mid  rib  and  petiole  the  same.  Flowers  axillary,  sessile, 
four  together;  small  and  white  calyx  persistent,  sepals  six, 
brownbh  red,  in  a  donWe  series,  those  outer  largest.  (Estivation 
▼alvate.  Corolla  monopeUlous,  six-cleft,  lobes  one-fourth  and 
tubes  one-eighth  inch  long,  deciduous.  (Estivation  tarsted. 
Stamens  twelve  in  a  single  series,  equal,  similar,  inserted  in 
the  mouth  of  the  tube.  Filaments  equal  in  length  to  the  lobes 
of  the  corolla.  Anthers  saggitate,  extrorse,  and  affixed  by  their 
base  to  the  filaments.  Pollen  scanty.  Ovary  superior,  cqnical, 
sessile,  seated  on  a  disk,  six-celled,  each  cell  containing  a  single 
e>rule  suspended  from  a  central  axis ;  funiculus  coospicttoms. 

ABTIFICIAIi  ULTBAMAHTKE; 
ITS  coxpoiinoN  Axa>  cwodcal  pBOFBsma. 

Ultbamaiukb,  whether  Dative  or  artificial,  always  consists  of  ailica,  do- 
mina,  snlphnr,  and  a  little  oxide  of  iron ;  but  no  two  apecimens  contain 
these  aubttonces  in  the  aame  proportions.  Natire  ultramarine  ia  procured 
ftom  the  lapis  lazuli,— the  artificial  kind,  according  to  Robiqnet'a  procei^ 
is  made  by  heating  to  low  redness,  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  porcelain  day, 
one  and  a  half  of  sulphur,  and  one  and  a  half  parts  of  anhydrous  carbonate 
of  soda,  in  a  covered  crucible  so  long  as  vapours  are  given  off.  Whea 
opened,  the  crucible  is  usually  filled  with  a  spon^  mass  of  a  deep  blue 
colour,  containing  more  or  less  ultramarine,  mixed  with  the  excess  of  sul- 
phur employed,  and  some  unaltei«d  clay  and  soda.  The  results  are,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  uniform.  The  price  of  the  native  ultramarine  was  for- 
merly five  guineas  an  ounce,  the  artificial  ia  sold  at  a  few  shiliuga  an  oancs^ 
and  IS  equity  durable. 

The  colour  of  both  is  destroyed  by  nitric  acid,  or  by  a  long-continued  full 
red  heat  Hence  the  difficulty  in  preparing  the  artificial  variety.  ITic 
destruction  of  the  colour  by  nitric  acid  renders  it  easy  to  detect  the  admix- 
ture of  cobalt,  or  Prussian  blue,  with  ultramarine.  Ilie  presence  of  indigo 
would  be  found  by  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  deatroya  the  nltnr 
marine  and  dissolves  the  indigo  unchanged  in  colour.  Strange  as  it  nyiy 
appear,  even  the  artificial  ultramarine  is  now  largely  adulterated.  A 
specimen,  lately  examined  by  M.  Chevalier,  waa  found  to  contain  forty  per 
cent,  of  blue  carbonate  of  copper.  This  is  decidedly  injurious,  because  the 
blue  colour  of  copper,  under  exposure  to  air  and  light,  slowly  becomes  gicen. 

The  discovery  of  artificial  ultramarine  was  accidentally  made  by  Vanque- 
lin,  in  1814.  it  was  found  on  pulling  down  a  soda  factory,  where  anlphate 
of  soda  had  been  fused  with  charcoal,  that  some  parte  of  the  walla  had  a 
rich  blue  colour.  Thia  intelligent  Chemist  examined  the  snbetance,  and 
ascerUined  that  it  was  identical  in  composition  with  ultramarine.  Prises 
were  offered  in  France  for  a  chemical  process  for  its  preparation ;  and  the 
result  was  that  methods  were  discovered  about  the  aame  time  by  M.  Guimc^ 
Paris,  and  M.  Omelin,  of  Tubingen.    The  process  of  Rohiquet  above  givto« 
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II  an  improTMUflBt  opoo  thorn  flnt  de?  itd,  and  afl  that  is  amr  wanted  k  to 
discover  the  cooditaona  for  oonakuU  aaoceea.  Here  ia  a  field  for  the  **  yoaof 
chemistry'*  of  England,  if  it  can  be  indoced  to  withdraw  itself  for  a  sboit 
tinse  from  the  discovery  of  organic  baaea  1 

The  essential  constituent  of  ultramarine  appears  to  be  snlplmret  of 
iodiam ;  yet  on  what  doea  the  splendid  oolour  depend  ?— -the  arrangemeot  of 
natter  I  As  in  the  esse  of  the  briUiaat  scarlet  biniodide  of  merrary,  which 
Is  formed  of  a  white  liquid  metal  and  an  iron  gray  crystalline  solid,  it  it 
impossible  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  colours  by  reference  to  the  existence 
of  any  colouring  principle.  For  a  long  time  ultramarine  was  anpposed,  like 
the  Ispis  lazuli,  to  owe  its  colour  to  the  presence  of  iron.  Clement  and 
Desormes,  however,  prepared  it  without  a  trace  of  iron,  and,  what  no  one  up 
to  that  time  had  suspected,  they  proved  that  it  contained  twenty-two  per 
cent,  of  soda. 

Ultramarine,  whether  native  or  artificial,  is  a  most  durable  colour,  and 
has  great  soliditv  ;  it  undergoes  no  change  from  the  lapse  of  time,  probably 
from  its  being  already  in  the  state  of  sulpburet  It  is  equally  blue  by  day- 
light  and  in  the  yellow  light  of  a  candle  ;  while  in  artificial  light  cobalt  18 
violet,  and  other  blues  appear  more  or  less  green,  nnlens  admixed  with 
lake  or  crimson  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  yeltow  rays.  Vi  tramarine  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients,  although  the  Egyptians, 
unaided  by  chemical  science,  had  discovered  a  most  durable  blue,  now  as 
bright  on  their  mummy  cases,  as  when  first  laid  down  three  thousand  yean 
ago !  Upon  the  composition  of  this  and  the  other  colours  used  by  the 
ancients  we  shall  probably  make  some  remarks  on  a  future  occasion. — 
Medical  Chzetit. 


ON  A  NEW  AND  SIMPLE  METHOD  OF  PREPARING  CHLORIC 

ACJO. 
BT  paopvssoa  bottomi. 

EvBRT  Chemist  is  aware  of  the  diflicultiea  connected  with  the  preparatioo 
of  even  minute  quantities  of  chloric  acid  by  meana  of  hydrofluosilicic  acid. 
I  have  therefore  endeavoured  to  discover  a  more  aimple  and  quicker  process^ 
which  on  the  whole  is,  it  is  true,  somewhat  more  expensive^  but  in  every  other 
respect  is  certainly  preferable  to  all  the  other  methods  hitherto  known.  The 
question  turned  on  the  employment  of  sonse  other  commercial  acid  tnatead 
of  the  hydrofluosilicic  acid,  which  would  yield,  when  combined  with  soda,  a 
aalt  insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  It  certainly  appeara  moat 
advisable,  in  decomposing  a  chlorate  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  acid, 
to  use  in  future  the  readily  soluble  soda  aalt  instead  of  the  sparingly  aolnble 
potash  salt.  From  experience,  I  was  led  to  believe  that  oxalic  acid  would  be 
best  adapted,  the  binoxalate  of  soda  being  a  very  sparingly  aolnble  salt. 
The  following  is  the  process: — ^A  solution  of  chlorate  of  soda  is  first  prepared 
by  decomposing  bitartrate  of  soda  with  chlorate  of  potash  in  the  following 
manner:— 7  parts  by  weight  of  crystallised  carbonate  of  soda  and  7i  parts  by 
weight  of  tartaric  acid  are  dissolved  in  S4  parte  boillbg  water,  and  to  this 
boiling  solution  is  added  one  of  6  parts  by  weight  of  chlorate  of  potash  in  16 
psrU  water,  likewise  heated  to  2lt*  Fahr.,  al  the  same  time  agit«iing  the 
mixture.  As  soon  as  this  is  done  it  is  taken  from  the  fire  and  allowed  to 
cool,  in  order  that  the  biurtrate  of  potash  formed  may  be  separated  properly; 
upon  which  it  is  poured  on  a  double  paper  filter,  and  to  the  filtered  liqaid  is 
added  a  saturated  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  conaisting  of  6  parts  by  weight  of 
oxalic  acid,  and  18  parU  of  water  heated  to  not  above  134<*  {  the  whole  is 
then  well  agitated,  and  the  vessel  placed  in  an  ordinary  refrigerating  mixtmre, 
formed  of  commercial  muriatic  acid  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  for  the  bettar 
separation  of  the  oxalate  of  soda,  which  is  then  entirely  and  easily  removed 
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bv  a  sioiiile  flUntioa*  TIm  eblorto  Mid  tbiifl  obuntd  is,  it  w  tnie>  sot 
ftbtolaielf  pf  re,  but  ttill  suficiently  so  for  AMU  chcinical  and  tochvicsl  p«r- 
poMt ;  for  iiisunee,  for  the  preparation  of  tbe  cUorttta  of  barytes,  wbicb  ii 
so  much  coDsumed  io  tbe  manufaotwe  of  fireworlct.  To  obtain  a  cbemicallj 
pure  and  at  tbe  tame  tioie  mora  ooncoDtnted  aoid,  tbe  aointion  aboTe 
obtained  sbould  be  treated  witb  vecently  precipitated  carbonate  of  barjtes, 
avoiding  any  rise  of  temperature ;  but  tbe  aolntion  of  tbe  barytSc  salt  may 
now  be  evaporated  orer  the  fire,  and  the  large  beautiful  crystali  whicb  soon 
form,  are  pulverized ,  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  and  decomposed  with  a 
corresponding  quantity  of  sulpburic  acid. — Liebig*s  AnKakn^  Jan.  1846. 

PREPARATION  OP  CARMINE. 

Thb  folio  winpr  processes  for  the  preparation  of  carmine,  are  taken  from  the 
8th  volume  of  Dumeut*  TraiU  de  Chimie,  applUqudt  aux  Arti,  wbicb  is  just 
published. 

Carmiiu,  prepared  with  white  of  egg. — Tbe  carmines  known  under  this 
name  are  made  in  tbe  following  manner : — 
R    Cochineal,  Ibj.  ^iv. 

Carbonate  of  soda,  gr.  cxv. 
Soft  or  river  water,  Cong.  iv« 

Boil  these  together  for  twenty  minutes  in  a  vessel,  the  depth  of  whicb  is 
double  its  diameter,  and  which  is  furnished  witb  two  handles  and  a  lip  to 
facilitate  the  pouring  out  of  the  liquid.  This  boiler  should  also  be  fivnisbed 
with  an  outer  rim,  which  serves  to  support  it  over  the  furnace,  so  that  the 
bottom  alone  is  exposed  to  tbe  fire.  It  should  be  beated  with  a  wood  fire, 
as  tbe  combustion  of  coal  is  found  to  be  ipjiirioua  to  tbequtlUy  of  tbe 
carmine. 

After  boiling  for  twenty  minutes,  the  boiler  is  to  be  removed  fron  the 
fire,  and  5v]  of  alum,  and  5j  of  cream  of  UrUr  added.  Tbe  mixture  is  to 
be  stirred  for  a  few  minutes ;  the  pan  is  then  to  be  inclined  so  that  tba 
liquor  may  be  easily  decanted,  and  then  left  to  itself.  By  degrees  tbe  refuse 
of  the  cochineal  is  dcposite^the  solution,  whicb  was  of  a  violet  colour, 
assumes  a  rose  tint,  then  a  brigbt  red.  Tbe  liquor  is  at  this  time  slightly 
tnrbid,  and  evidently  contains  tbe  carmuie  in  suspension,  but  in  such  a  fine 
state  of  division  that  it  cannot  be  spparated  by  filtration. 

After  standing  at  rest  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  tbe  liquor  is  decanted* 
and  passed  throogb  a  vei7  fine  silk  sieve.  It  is  received  into  another  pan, 
left  at  rest  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  decanted  again,  when  •  slight 
brownish  deposit  is  lefL 

Tbe  white  of  two  eggs,  well  beaten  op,  is  then  added,  and  tbe  liquor  well 
stirred.  Sometimes  tlie  carmine  separates  immediately  in  a  flooculeot  form, 
and  of  a  beautiful  scarlet  colour.  Sometimes  the  separation  does  not  imme- 
diately take  place;  in  this  case  tbe  pan  must  be  placed  on  the  fire,  and  left 
there  until  the  flocculent  carmine  floats  on  tbe  surface,  which  always  occurs 
before  tbe  commencement  of  ebullition.  The  pan  is  then  taken  off  tbe  fire, 
and  tbe  floating  carmine  made  to  deposit  by  submerging  it  witb  a  brush ;  it 
is  then  allowed  to  stand  for  ten  minutes,  and  carefully  decanted.  Tbe  liquor 
becomes  transparent,  and  tbe  deposited  carmine  is  afterwards  separated, 
washed  witb  three  or  four  pinU  of  water  and  collected  on  a  strainer. 

It  is  dried  in  a  stove  at  a  temperature  from  82<>  to  86o  Fabr.  If  dried  in 
the  open  air  it  would  become  mouldy. 

The  carmine  thus  prepared,  will  be  in  tbe  proportion  of  five  or  six  drachms 
to  tbe  pound  of  cochineal  used ;  but  two  or  three  drachms  more,  almost  sm 
good  as  tbe  former,  may  be  obtained,  by  boiling  tbe  decanted  liquor,  and 
treating  it  with  white  of  egg  as  before. 

This  carmine  is  well  suited  for  the  use  of  confectioners,  perfumers,  arti- 
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Bcinl-flower-makeri,  aod  manofactoren  of  red  ink ;  bat  it  canaotbe  ated  hf 
■rtiBtf,  as  it  iaitoo  g  rMMiar*  and  doea  «otvork  wdl  undcv  Klia  bnuk*  ■ 

Carmmet  prspmrid  tMtl  Jtmgkt$,r^Th»  folloviiHr  ia  the  process  iov  pM« 
pariDg  tki»  kind  of  carntM  :-• 

R    CoohiDcal,  ID  pmrder*  Ibj. 
Sttbcarbonate  of  pvlaali,  Si^M. 
Aliim»  in  powder,  $ri^, 
Isiogtasa,  3UJasi'- 

Boil  the  cocli!nea1  and  carbonate  of  potash,  in  a  boiler  contalntn^  fire  pailf 
of  water.  After  boiling  for  a  few  minutes,  take  the  boiler  off  the  fire  and 
place  it  on  a  table,  inclined  to  one  side  so  as  to  facilitate  decantatfon.  Add 
the  alum  in  powder,  and  stir  the  solution.  The  liquor  changes  colour  and 
assumes  a  more  brilliant  tiot  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  cochineal  will 
liare  deposited,  and  the  liquor  hare  become  as  clear  as  if  it  had  been  filtered. 
It  contains  the  carmine  in  spspension.  The  liquor  is  then  decanted  into  a 
similar  pan,  and  placed  on  the  fire,  adding  the  isinglass  dissotred  in  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  water  and  strained.  At  the  moment  of  ebullition  the 
carmine  rises  to  the  surface,  and^  coagulum  forms  as  in  clariftcation  with 
white  of  egg.  The  pan  is  then  removed  from  the  fire,  aod  the  liquor  stirred 
with  a  spatula.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  carmine  will  be  deposited, 
when  the  liquor  is  to  be  decanted  and  the  deposit  drained  on  a  strained 
filter,  and  dried  in  the  manner  already  described. 

THE  ALKALOID  SALTS, 
AND  THBtR  RELATIVE  INFLUENCE  ON  THE  ANIMAL  FRAMB* 

■  V  MBSSBS.  T.  AND  H.  SMITH,  BOUfBUaCltt. 

It  has  oflen  occurred  to  as,  that  a  great  deal  of  error  exists  among  medi- 
cal men.  and  that  their  ideas  are  exceedingly  vague,  regarding  the  effects  on 
the  action  of  medicines  produced  by  peculiar  states  of  combination,  but  more 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  more  active  vegetable  alkalis.  For  instanee: 
itiea  a  iatt  of  morphia  fit  used,  tme  person  prefem  a  muriate,  another  a  • 
snlpbate,  and  a  tliird  thinks  that  an  acetate  can  alone  secure  the  desired 
effects  of  the  drug,  unaccompanied  by  the  idiosyncratic  or  disagreeable  after- 
effects so  apt  to  occur  in  some  constitutions. 

We  think  that  the  most  proper  way  to  arrive  at  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  real  influence  caused  by  the  acid  in  a  powerful  vegetable  Salt — say  an 
adetate,  or  sulphate  of  morphia — is  to  take  into  account  the  equivalefltsof 
its  proximate  constituents.  Let  us,  for  example,  take  the  muriate  of  mor- 
phia. The  equivalent  of  morphia  itself,  like  most  of  the  active  alkaloids, 
is  very  high,  being  close  upon  500.  The  equivalent  of  muriatic  acid  is  only 
thirty-seven,  being  about  a  tenth  of  the  equivalent  of  muriate  of  morphia; 
and  as  the  medium  dose  of  this  last  is  only  about  the  eighth  of  a  grain,  a 
single  dose  can  only  contain  about  the  eightieth  of  a  grain  of  muriatic  acid. 
As  the  equivalent  of  acetic  acid  is  fifty-one,  and  that  of  sulphuric  acid  forty, 
the  argument  applies  with  equal  force  to  sulphates  and  acetates.  Now  is  it 
not  unreasonable,  and  as  much  an  outrage  upon  common  sense  as  the  wild 
doctrines  of  homoeopathy,  to  suppose  for  one  moment  that  it  can  be  of  the 
least  possible  consequence  to  the  patient  whether  the  salt  given  be  an  acetate, 
a  moriate,  or  a  salt  of  any  acid  whatever  7  It  may  be  said,  that  by  the  com- 
bination a  peculiar  change  is  pvodoced,  analogous  to  what  occurs  when  a 
strong  mineral  acid  is  neutralised  by  an  alkali,  where  the  characters  of  both 
constituents  are  destroyed,  and  a  new  substance,  possessing  entirely  new 
properties,  produced.  We  do  not  think  this  is  the  case,  in  so  far  as  medici- 
nal action  is  concerned.  We  do  not  know  a  single  fact  sufficiently  strong  to 
give  the  least  countenance  to  such  an  opinion.  The  only  result,  we  conceive, 
that  can  take  place,  by  combining  the  alkaloid  with  an  acid,  is  to  obriate  any 
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Iflipedliiient  to  iU  compleU  and  quick  action  on  the  nemnis  or  abaoriinif 
surface  with  whicb  It  is  tmrnght  into  contact.  It  to  certain,  tiMt  In  the  cms 
of  «etCate  of  morphia,  where,  perbapa,  tbto  preferenco  haa  been  morealK»«n, 
and  the  propriety  of  which  bait  been  less  called  in  qnestioo  than  in  any  other 
instance,  there  must  be  some  fallacy  in  the  circumstances  supposed  to  prore 
its  superiority  o^er  the  muriate ;  lor  there  can  hardly  fail  to  be  as  much 
muriatic  acid  in  the  stomach,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  as  would  be 
sufficient  to  decompose  the  acetate — a  cooaequence  resulting  from  Its  acid 
being  so  far  behind  the  muriatic  in  strength  of  ai&nity ;  so  that,  although 
the  acetete  be  the  salt  taken*  the  action  on  the  system  is  that  of  a  muriate, 
tnd  not  of  an  aceUte. 

In  fixing  our  choice  on  the  salt  desenring  of  preference,  the  reasons  on 
which  we  should  found  our  judgment  should  be  of  a  description  somewhat 
Uke  the  following  :~  Which  is  the  most  readily  and  easily  prepared  ?  which 
is  most  readily  got  in  a  state  of  purity,  and  sufficiently  soluble  ?  and  which 
fa  least  liable  to  change  or  decomposition  ?  Taking  these  characters  for 
guides,  in  the  case  of  the  morphia  salu,  the  muriate  ought  decidedly  to  get 
Uie  preference.  In  the  case  of  the  quinine  salts,  the  sulphate  should  be  pre- 
ferred, for  on  account  of  its  sparing  solubility  on  crystallising,  the  gieinter 
part  of  the  Impurities  are  left  behind  in  the  abundant  mother  liquid. 
.  It  has  also  occurred  to  us,  thst  it  might  be  adrantageous  to  medical  men 
to  suggest,  that  in  administering  externally  some  of  the  alkaloids,  soch  ss 
aconitina  and  reratria,  in  tbe  form  of  ointment,  the  activity  of  the  remedy 
would  be  more  effectually  secured  hy  dissolring  them  in  a  few  drops  of  a 
weak  acid,  such  as  the  acetic,  before  mixing  them  with  the  ointment.  In 
thto  way  their  absorption  is  more  effectually  secured,  snd  disappointment  in 
the  result  less  likely  to  happen.  In  tbe  case  of  aconitina,  we  bare  in  this 
way  proved  on  our  own  persons  its  increased  activity ;  and  if  we  mistake 
not,  there  is  a  fact  of  a  similar  nature  in  Dr.  Fleming's  lately  published 
essay  on  Aconitum.— Xaitcet 

Duke  Street,  Edb^myh,  March,  1846. 


The  Vegetable  Kingdom;  or,  the  Structure,  Classification, 

and  Uses  of  Plants,  illustrated  upon  the  Natural  System. 

By  JoflN  LiHDLEY,  Pa.D,,  F.R^.,  L.S.,  &c.  &c      Wiik 

upwards  of  600  Jllustratums.    London:  1846.   8\o,pp.908, 

This  is  the  third  edition  of  Dr.  Lindley^s  well-known  TalttaUe 

work  on  the  Natural  System.     The  first  edition,  which  appeared 

in  1830,  was  entitled  An  Introduction  to  the  Natural  System  of 

Botany.    In  it  the  author  adopted  a   slight  modification  of 

De  CandoUe's  classification — the   apetalous  and  polypetalous 

plants  being  thrown  together.    The  second  edition  appeared  in 

1836 ;  and  was  entitled  A  Natural  System  of  Botany,     The 

author  here  adopted  an  arrangement  which  he  had  profiosed 

three  years  previously.     He  also  attempted  to  reform  the  nomen- 

clatvre  of  the  natural  system,  by  giving  the  tennioation«-..€ice4V 

to  orders,  e€B  to  sub-orders,  ales  to  alliances,  and  osa  to  groups. 

In  the  third  and  present  edition  he  has  extended  the  number  of 

the  primary  classes  of  planU  to  seven,  as  the  following  plan  of 

his  arrangement  shows : 
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CLASSES. 
Amxudl  or  FhwwrleaB  HaaU, 

Stems  and  leaves  nndisliiigiiishable - L  Tsallochois. 

Stems  and  leaTes  distinguishable   IL  Aoboobhs. 

SexMol  or  Flowering  FicMU. 

Kmctification  sprin^g  from  a  thallus  IH  Bmiooxirs. 

Bhictillcatlon  spfringing  from  a  stem;  woodj  stem, 
yoongest  in  the  centre;  ootyiedon  sin|^;  leaves 
panllel-Teined,pennanent;  wood  ofthe  stem  always 
oonfnsed IT.  EasoosNS,    •' 

Leaves  net-yehied,  decidaofus ;  woodj,  the  stem  when 

perennial  arranged  in  a  circle,  with  a  central  pith Y.  BicTroclBirar 

Wood  of  stem  Toongest  at  the  dreamferenoe,  alwajs 
eooeentxic;  oo^Isdons  two  or  mores  seeds  qnite 
naked    VL  Gnoroawra, 

Seeds  indnded  in  seed-Tessels VIL  Sxoobhs. 

We  are  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  most  systematic 
botanists  will  hesitate  in  admitting  some  of  these  primary  classes* 
This  remark  is  especially  applicable  to  Dr.  Lindiey's  Rhizogeos, 
which  oar  distinguished  countrymen,  Dr.  Robert  Brown  and  the 
late  Mr.  Griffith,  have  recently  endeavoured  to  show  cannot  con- 
stitute a  peculiar  class  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  And  with 
regard  to  the  class  of  Oymnogens,  we  do  not  perceive  the  pro- 
priety of  its  separation  from  Exogens ;  for  no  plants  are  more 
truly  and  di^tinctiy  exogenous  in  the  structure  of  their  stems 
than  the  gymnospermous  coniferee. 

From  a  computation  made  at  the  end  of  the  work  it  appears 
that  about  S2,606  vegetable  species  are  known*  Thia  estimate, 
includes  not  only  described  species  but  such  undescribed  ones 
as  are  contained  in  the  author's  own  herbarium  ''  assisted  occa- 
sionally by  a  little  gue$s-work,  where  natural  orders  have  not 
been  recently  examined  with  care,  or  where  species  have  been 
notoriously  founded  upon  trifling  and  unimportant  characten/' 
We  subjoin  Dr.  Lindley's  estimate  of  the  number  of  genera  and 
s|ieciet  contained  in  each  of  his  seven  classes. 

GcBcnu  fluff  ijn 

Class  L  Thallogens •  939  •»....  8.394 

••     IL  Acrogens   810  ......  4,066 

<«  m.  Bhiaogens SI  OS 

<«  IV.  Endogens  1,4S0  18,664 

«*     V.  I>ic^ogens    17  266 

«  YL  Gymnogens  87  210 

**  YQ.  Ezogens 18,062  55,911 

Total 20^06     ......     62,606 

From  thisy  therefore,  it  appears  that,  on  an  averagOyeach  genua 
includes  not  quite  four  species. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  doubted  that  Dr.  Lindiey  has  nnder*' 
rated  the  actual  number  of  existing  vegetable  species ;  indeed, 
be  himself  admita  that  he  hat  no  doubt  that  the  aumbets  are  in 
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all  cases  too  low  ;  but  he  thinks  that  they  are  as  near  aa  approach 
to  truth  as,  under  existing  circumstances,  is  possible. 

We  regret  that  the  present  work  contains  no  notices  of  extinct 
species,  genera,  and  orders ;  and  we  venture  to  suggest  to  Dr. 
Lindley  the  propriety  of  publishing  a  systematic  work,  giving  the 
same  kind  of  information  respecting  fossil  plants,  which  he  has 
here  so  ably  given  about  existing  species.  Such  a  work,  which 
is  much  wanted,  would  very  properly  form  an  Appendix  to  the 
present  volume. 

We  cannot,  we  conceive,  more  briefly  place  before  our  readers 
the  plan  of  the  present  work  than  in  the  auihor*8  own  words  :-— 

**  Its  object  is  to  give  a  ooncise  view  of  the  state  of  systematic  Botavy  si 
the  present  day— to  show  the  relation,  or  supposed  relation,  of  one  group  of 
plants  to  another,  to  explain  their  geographical  distribution,  and  to  point 
out  the  varions  uses  to  which  the  species  are  applied  in  different  countries. 
The  names  of  all  known  genera,  with  theur  synonymst  aare  given  under 
each  natural  order,  the  numbers  of  the  genera  and  species  are  in  every  case 
computed  from  what  seems  to  be  the  best  authority,  and  complete  indioeB 
of  the  multitudes  of  names  embodied  in  the  work  are  added,  so  as  to  enable 
a  Botanist  to  know  immediately  under  what  natural  order  a  given  genus 
is  stationed,  or  what  the  uses  ore  to  which  any  speoiea  has  been  a^n^ied. 
Finally,  the  work  is  copiously  illustrated  by  wood  and  glyphograpUc  ents, 
and  for  the  convenience  of  students,  an  artificial  anaifysis  of  the  system  is 
placed  at  the  end.'* 

Such  is  the  plan  of  the  work.  Of  its  execution  it  is  almost 
unnecessary  here  to  speak,  since  the  two  former  editions  have 
stamped  this  as  the  first  book  of  its  kind  in  this  or  any  other 
country. 

The  present  edition  contains  an  immense  mass  of  informatiaD» 
both  original  and  compiled ;  and,  like  all  Dr.  Lmdley's  works, 
is  quite  up  to  the  present  state  of  botanical  knowledge.  The 
student,  therefore,  may  rely  on  obtaining  in  it,  the  latest  and 
best  information  on  the  different  topics  treated  of. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  probably  aware  that  Dr.  Lindley's 
classification  of  plants  differs  from  that  of  De  Candolle  and 
other  systematic  writers.  Dr.  Lindley  is  a  shrewd  and  able 
critic,  who  quickly  perceives  and  points  out  the  defects  of  other 
arrangements ;'  to  provide  a  remedy,  free  from  objection,  is  a 
very  difficult  matter :  and  however  great  may  be  the  improve- 
ment, the  adoption  of  new  nomenclature  under  any  circum- 
stances is  a  choice  of  evils,  as  the  multiplication  of  names 
increases  the  labour  of  the  student  who  must  make  himself 
acquainted  with  all  the  systems  in  order  to  understand  the 
standard  works  of  different  authorities  on  the  subject.  As 
however,  our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  any 
critical  analysis  of  our  author's  classification;  and  as,  moi^ 
over,  this  journal  is  not  fitted  for  a  discussion  on  matters  so 
purely  botanical,  we  gladly  quit  this  part  of  the  subiect.  We 
cannot,  however,  do  so  without  adverting  to  Dn  LiAoley  s.alla-. 
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sions  to,  and  endeavours  to  meet,  the  charge  of  inconsistency, 
which  may  be  brought  against  him  in  not  adhering  to  his  fornver 
plan  of  classification  after  having  promulgated  it.  ''  Consis- 
tency/' says  Dr.  Lindle^,  "  is  but  another  name  for  obstinacy. 
All  things  are  undergoing  incessant  change — every  science  is 
in  a  state  of  progression.^' 

Onr  author  expresses  a  very  praiseworthy  anxiety  to  improve 
botanical  nomenclature,  and  to  render  less  repulsive  the  names 
employed  in  botany.  To  effect  these  objects  he  has  coined  a 
number  of  English  words  as  representatives  of  the  Latin  terms 
usually  employed  by  botanists.  In  some  cases  his  attempts  are 
eminent  successful,  and  we  have  no  doubt  several  of  his  new 
names  will  gradually  come  into  general  use.  Of  these  Cryp' 
togams,  PhcsnogamSy  Fringe-myrtles^  and  Orchids^  may  be 
quoted  as  examples.  But  in  a  large  number  of  cases  his  new 
English  names  are  more  repulsive  than  their  J^tin  originals. 
Take  the  following  as  instances:  Apostasiads,  PontederadSy 
Lardizabalads  (/)»  Kadsuradst  Sauvagead$,  Vochyads^  PUtoe^ 
porads,  XantkoxyUf  Salvadaradi,  and  Ckailletiadi. 

The  nature  of  Dr.  Lind ley's  work  is  such  that  it  scarcely 
admits  of  illustrative  extracts  being  made  from  it  We  have, 
however,  marked  a  few  subjects,  which,  perhaps,  may  interest 
some  of  our  readers. 

tnfluerice  of  Fungi  on  the  Manufacture  tf  Bread, — "  Certain  fungi,  in  an 
imperfbct  state,  are  said  by  Caignard-Latour,  Schwann,  and  others,  to  be 
connected  with  the  process  of  fermentation.  The  cnrioos  drcumsUnce, 
that  in  oertain  bolEehooses  all  the  bread  becomes  ropy,  and  thongh  some- 
times prevented  fhun  aflsomfaig  this  condition  by  repeated  washing  of  the 
walls  and  floor  with  chloride  of  lime,  the  evil  is  occasionally  so  obstinate  as 
to  prove  the  ruin  of  the  establishment,  is  probably  dependent  on  the  same 


Matico. ^Ai  p.  518*  Dr.  Lindley  states  that  the  plant  called 
matico  is  supposed  to  be  the  Artanthe  elongata  (Piper  angusti- 
folium).  The  Peruvians,  however,  apply  the  name  matico  to  the 
Eupatorium  glutinosum,  a  very  different  plant.  A  specimen  of 
the  latter  has  been  presented  by  Dr.  Lindley  to  the  museum  of 

the  PHA&MACEUTrCAL  SoCIETT. 

The  Sack  Tree.—*^  From  a  species  of  Antiaris  (called  hy  Mr.  Kimino 
Lepurandra  saccidora)  sacks  are  made  in  Western  India  l^  the  following 
fingolar  process  :— A  branch  is  cut  corresponding  to  the  length  and 
diameter  of  the  sack  wanted.  It  is  soaked  a  little,  and  then  beaten  with 
clubs  till  the  fibre  separates  from  the  wood.  This  done,  the  sack  formed 
of  the  bark  is  turned  inside  out,  and  pulled  down  till  the  wood  is  sawed  oft 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  piece  left  to  form  the  bottom  of  the  sack. 
These  sacks  are  in  general  use." 

The  Ant  jar  Poison. — At  p.  270,  the  author  says  that,  "  the 
venom  of  the  Antjar  poison,  Antiaris  toxicaria,  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  that  most  deadly  substance  strychnia.''  ^  This,  how- 
ever is  a  mistake.    Strychnia  has  not  been  detected  in  the  poison 
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of  the  Antiaris  toxicaria,  but  in  another  kind  of  Upas  poiaon,  yii^ 
that  which  is  the  prodace  of  SCrychnoa  Tieut^»  noticed  by  the 
avthor  at  p.  603. 

PoimnumM  Spiit  and  Shewtn  made  of  tie  Oktmder  TVne.^^  Id.  ISOa,  wbm 
tiie  Frendh  troops  were  Ijingr  before  Madrid,  •aneof  tbe  sailers  vent  a 
manauSmg,  erery  one  brmgiDg  back  snch  proTiaioDs  at  oonld  be  finmd. 
One  loldier  foraMsd  the  lutfortiiiiata  idea  of  cuttiiig  the  bnuichei  of  the 
deandw  for  spita  and  akewen  for  the  meat  when  roaetmg.  Hiu  tree,  it 
may  be  obaerred,  is  Teiy  common  in  Spain,  whoe  it  attains  eonsidenthb 
dimensions.  The  wood  hanng  bees  strif^  of  its  bark,  and  braaght  ia 
ooBtact  with  tiie  meat,  was  pcodnctiTe  of  the  most  diieftd  eonseqoenea^ 
faof  twelve  soldienwlio  ate  of  the  roast  seten  died,  and  tfaeotlierftve 
were  dangerousiy  ill." 

Palm  Wood  and  Coquilla  .ViUs.— In  speaking  of  the  palmf. 
Dr.  Liodley  has  omitted  to  notice  two  products  of  this  family 
eaaployed  ia  this  country.  One  of  these  is  the  fruit  of  Attalea 
fmmfera^  called  by  Geertner  Cocos  lapidea^  imported  from  tiie 
Biasils  under  the  name  of  CoguiUa  nuUy  and  used  for  tamii^ 
small  ornamenti  and  trinkets  employed  by  ladies.  The  other  is 
the  Corypha  cerifera^  the  stems  of  which  have  been  for  some 
months  past  on  sale  at  Mr.  Haynes's  timber-yard.  Long  Lane, 
SmithBeldy  under  the  name  of  Palm  Wood.  The  latter  species 
is  interesting  in  a  pharmaceutical  point  of  view  ;  since  it  yields 
the  Brazilian  or  Carnauba  Wax^  which  is  occasionally  found  in 
commerce,  and  an  account  of  which  was  published  by  Mr. 
Brande  iu  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  181 1.  Specimens 
of  the  wood  and  wax  are  contained  in  the  Museum  of  the  Phar- 
maceutical Society. 

With  these  extracts  we  close  our  notice  of  Dr.  Lindlcy's 
work.  In  doing  so  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  record  our  formal 
opinion  of  its  great  merits,  and  to  assure  our  readers  that  it  con- 
tains a  vast  quantity  of  matter  interesting  and  useful  to  many 
classes  of  persons,  and  to  none  more  so  than  to  Pharmaceatiats, 
to  whom  we  strongly  and  poidially  recommend  it 

T&aitI  dk  Chimie,  appliques  aux  Aets.     By  M.  Dumas. 
Vol.viii.     Paris,  1846. 

Tbis  is  the  concluding  volume  of  this  invaluable  work,  whidi 
has  been  eighteen  years  in  course  of  publication.  The  same 
comprehensiveness  of  design,  copiousness  of  detail,  and  originality 
of  matter,  which  have  so  eminently  characterized  the  preceding 
volumes^  are  maintained  with  unabated  energy  to  the  last  A 
large  part — more  than  half—- of  the  present  volume  of  760  octavo 
pages,  is  devoted  to  the  Chemistry  of  dyeing  materials,  and  the 
art  of  dyeing.  We  have  extracted  an  article  from  this  part,  on 
the  Preparation  of  Carmine,  which  will  be  found  at  page  516. 
The  remainder  of  the  volume  treats  of  vegetable  physiolo^  and 
animal  chemistry,— the  blood,  the  urine  and  urinary  calculi,  the 
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bile  aod  biliary  ooncretioiify  the  digestive  juices  and  phenomeni^ 
the  milk,  bone,  muscle,  &c»  Copioos  references  are  given  to 
the  different  published  papers  on  the  various  subjects  treated  of, 
and  elaborate  practical  details  are  furnished,  with  reference  to 
most  of  the  processes  which  have  been  obtained  from  original 
sources  of  information,  and  it  is  this  which  renders  the  work  so 
valuable  to  the  manufacturer.  It  will  be  a  lasting  monument, 
alike  honourable  to  its  author,  and  to  the  department  of  science 
of  which  he  is  so  distinguished  an  ornament. 

Ak  Introdoction  to  Qualitative  Analysis.  By  Geohge 
FowHEs,  F.R.S.    pp.  44. 

Chemical  Tables,  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Junior  Students^ 
By  George  Fownes,  F.ICS*  pp.  16*  John  CauRcuiLL, 
Princes  Street. 

Outlines  of  the  Course  of  Qualitative  Ahaltsis  fol- 
lowed IN  the  Giessbn  Laboratort.  By  Hekrt  Will, 
Ph.D,,  with  a  Preface^  by  Baron  Liebio.  Taylor  and 
Walton,  Upper  Gower  Street,  London,    pp.  194. 

The  simultaneous  appearance  of  these  works  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  sign  of  the  times,  at  least  as  regards  the  cultivation 
of  Chemistry  in  this  country.  We  had,  already,  much  more 
copious  and  explicit  treatises  on  chemical  analysis,  by  Parnell 
and  Fresenius,  but  the  little  yolumes  now  before  us  have  a  dif- 
ferent object  from  those ;  they  are  not  intended  for  facilitatmg 
self-instruction  in  analysb*  but  for  meeting  the  requirements  of 
die  several  schools  which  have  recently  sprung  up  for  affording 
practical  instruction,  under  competent  teachers,  in  the  laboratory. 
l*he  pupils  are  supposed  to  have  acquired  an  elementary  know- 
ledge of  Chemistry  before  entering  the  laboratory,  and  to  have 
previously  known,  or  they  learn  from  their  teachers,  how  to  con- 
duct the  various  manipulations  involved  tn  the  performance  of 
chemical  analysis;  all  these  details,  therefore,  are  omitted  as 
unnecessary.  Liebig  states,  in  his  Preface  to  the  **  Qiessen  Out- 
lines of  Analysis,** — 

Tbe  preseDt  work  is  designecl  for  use  in  the  labontory ;  conieqaentlvt 
everything  which  does  oot  immediately  refer  to  the  processes  of  analysis  is 
very  properly  excluded.  If  ve  consider,  as  we  ought,  the  main  dengn  of 
practical  iostnictioa  io  a  chemical  lahoratory,  to  be  the  exercise  of  reflection 
and  judgment  in  order  to  a  profound  nnderstaodiog  of  the  scientific  basia 
upon  which  the  separation  of  bodies  from  each  other  depends,  it  is  obrious 
that  a  work  adapted  for  laboratory  ose  most  diflfler  from  one  designed  for 
sdl^instmctton.'^ 

The  principal  feature  in  these  little  treatises  is  simplicity ;  they 
are  intended  as  text-books  for  the  pupils  to  follow,  in  goings 
through  an  elementary  coarse  of  instruction  in  chemical  analysis, 
and  for  this  purpose  they  are  well  adapted. 
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The  Chemistry  of  Poisons  :  A  eoneise  Arrangement  qf  the 
tnasi  deadly  Mineral,  Metallic,  and  Vegetable  Preparaikmt; 
exhibiting  at  one  View  the  appropriate  Teets,  in  QMontitOtioe 
Anafyiis,  with  their  aecurcUefy  coloured  Indications.  By 
John  Horslbt. 

A  knowledge  of  the  proper  antidotes  for  poisons  forms  a  part 
of  the  qualification  which  ought  to  he  possessed  by  every  Chemist 
and  Druggist  as  well  as  Medical  Practitioner — the  duty  of 
administering  such  remedies  appertains  alike  to  both.  In  cases 
of  poisoning,  where  the  opportunity  for  giving  an  antidote  occurs, 
it  is  generally  necessary  to  apply  for  it  to  the  nearest  Apothecary 
or  Chemist ;  there  is  no  time  to  seek  for  an  experienced  Toxico- 
logist,  for  a  few  minutes  delay  may  render  that  assistance  un- 
availing which  otherwise  would  have  saved  the  life  of  the  sufferer. 
It  often  happens  too,  that  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  from  ex- 
periment, what  poison  has  been  taken,  before  it  can  be  deter- 
mined what  the  antidote  should  be. 

The  amount  of  knowledge  absolutely  necessary  for  the  per- 
formance of  these  duties,  is  by  no  means  so  extensive  as  that 
which  the  medical  jurist  would  require,  when  called  upon  to  give 
evidence  in  a  court  of  law.  The  contents  of  the  stomach 
evacuated  by  vomiting,  or  the  dregs  of  the  cup  from  which  the 

Soison  has  been  taken,  usually  present  tolerably  easy  means  of 
etermlning,  as  far  as  is  required,  the  point  in  question. 
But  cases  of  poisoning  are,  happily,  not  of  such  frequent 
occurrence  as  either  to  make  every  Medical  Practitioner  and 
Chemist  an  experienced  Toxicologist,  or  to  keep  them  by  practice 
10  constant  remembrance  of  the  tests  by  which  to  determine  the 
presence  of  poisons,  and  the  antidotes  by  which  to  counteract 
their  effects.  Hence  the  advantage  of  Charts,  to  which  imme- 
diate reference  may  be  made,  with  the  view  of  refreshing  the 
memory  in  a  case  of  emergency,  on  any  doubtful  point. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  **  Chemistry  of 
Poison^'  can  be  learned  by  studying  the  chart  before  us,  or 
any  other  of  a  similar  kind.  The  only  legitimate  use  of  such 
a  chart,  is  that  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  and  we  ques- 
tion whether  for  this  purpose,  the  peculiar  feature  which  distin- 
guishes this  from  others  having  a  similar  object  is  any  recom- 
mendation to  it, — we  allude  to  the  attempt  to  represent  by 
coloured  drawings,  the  characters  of  the  reactions  produced  by 
different  tests.  These,  if  done  by  the  most  skilful  artist  would 
be  but  approximations  to  nature;  as  it  is  they  are,  many  of  them, 
too  wide  of  the  mark  to  lead  to  any  other  result  than  error.  The 
operator  must  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  characters  of  the 
reactions  from  practical  experience,  there  is  no  other  way  of 
acquiring  this  knowledge. 
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Animal  GnsMiSTftT,  with  Reference  io  the  Phpsioiogy  omd 
Paikolosnf  of  Man.  By  Dr.  J.  F.  Simon,  of  Berlin.  Trans- 
lated for  the  Sydenham  Society,  and  Edited  by  Dr.  Dat. 
London:  1845-6. 

The  two  volumes  before  ui  contain  no  less  than  900  pages 
upon  the  "  Chemistry  of  Man."  The  first  portion  is  of  an  in- 
troductory character.  It  comprises  the  proximate  constituents 
of  the  animal  body,  mineral  and  organic,  each  admitting  of 
several  sub-divisions.  The  fonner  necessarily  occupy  a  very 
brief  space,  the  latter  are  bandied  in  more  detail.  The  organic 
constituents  are  arranged  in  two  principal  groups,  the  one  em* 
bracing  the  nitrogenous,  the  other  the  non-nitrogenous  matters. 
In  the  nitrogenous  group  we  have  protein  (a  substance  of  rather 
equivocal  existence)  and  its  various  modifications,  gelatin,  bilin, 
and  the  products  of  its  metamorphosis,  haematin,  urea«  uric  acid, 
&c.  In  the  non-nitrogenouSy  are  animal  sugars,  fats,  lactic 
and  acetic  acids,  dec. 

Under  the  bead  of  Uric  Acid,  and  in  a  foot-note  by  the  Editor 
to  page  54,  we  read,  **  It  dissolves  in  all  alkaline  fluids,  in  solu<« 
tion  of  phosphate  of  soda,  and  of  borax,  but  not  in  solutions  of 
the  bicarbonates  of  potash  or  of  ammonia."  Not  so,  for  we  find 
by  experiment  that  uric  acid  does  dissolve  in  a  dilute  solution  of 
bicarbonate  of  potash,  containing  four  grains  of  the  salt  to  an 
ounce  of  distilled  water. 

The  author  has  furnished  a  very  elaborate  disquisition  on  the 
blood,  extending  over  250  pages,  and  this  we  reckon  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  the  work.  He  discusses  its  general  physio- 
logical and  chemical  relations — the  development  of  the  blood 
corpuscles — ^ihe  phenomena  of  circulation  and  respiration-^the 
metamorphosis  of  the  blood  and  animal  heat,  to  which  is  an- 
nexed the  special  chemistry  of  the  blood,  with  its  analysis  ia 
health  and  disease. 

At  page  171,  we  find  a  very  minute  description  of  the  plan 
pursued  by  the  author  in  analyzing  blood,  and  which  will  re- 
quire much  familiarity  with  chemical  manipulation. 

Diseased  blood  is  considered  under  four  forms,  viz.  hyperi^ 
nosis,  where  the  blood  contains  more  fibrin  than  in  the  normal 
state,  and  the  corpuscles  decrease  in  proportion  in  the  excess  of 
fibrin,  the  fat  beiog  also  increased ;  hypinoris,  the  inverse  of 
this  ;  spancemia,  where  the  amount  of  fibrin  and  of  corpuscles 
is  diminished  ;  and  heterochymeusis,  where  a  substance  is  pre- 
sent that  does  not  exist  in  healthy  blood,  as,  for  instance,  urea, 
sugar,  fat,  or  pus.  A  multitude  of  analyses  are  adduced  in  cor- 
roboration of  the  above  forms. 
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The  other  circalating  fluids,  namely,  the  lymph  and  chyle, 
«re  next  stodied  in  reference  to  their  chemical  constitution. 

The  second  volume  inclodes  the  secretions,  excretions,  oom- 
ponent  parts  of  the  animal  body,  together  with  morbid  concre« 
tions,  eflusionSf  and  deposits.  Among  these,  the  most  promi- 
nent subject  is  that  of  urine,  to  which  no  less  than  240  pages 
are  devoted.  These  are  replete  with  numerous  analyses  of  that 
fluid  in  various  diseased  conditions.  At  page  286,  it  is  stated, 
that  Marchand  analvsed  the  urine  of  a  child  with  osteomalacia, 
and  found  the  earthy  phosphates  five  or  six  times  as  abundant 
as  in  health.  Now,  had  the  editor  taken  notice  of  a  note  at 
page  337  of  the  work  he  has  quoted,  he  would  bare  seen  that 
the  child  laboured  under  rickets  rather  than  osteomalacia. 

Three  copper-plate  engravings  are  appended  to  illustrate  the 
microscopic  appearances  of  blood,  urea,  pus,  chyle,  uric  add, 
phosphates,  cystin*  cholesterine.  Sec.    These  are  well  executed. 

Dr.  Simon's  work,  although  very  elaborate,  is,  we  think,  in 
some  respects  inferior  to  a  treatise  on  the  same  subject  by  Pro- 
fessor Marchand,  entitled  **  A  Manual  of  Physioicffieal  CAe- 
mUtry,'*  which  is  a  book  about  half  the  sixe,  and  containing 
nearly  as  much  useful  information.  It  was  published  in  1844, 
the  year  after  the  decease  of  Dr.  Simon. 

PENALTIES  UNDER  THE  STAMP  ACT. 

Wb  have  heard  of  proceedings  being  recently  institated  against 
several  Chemists  finr  selling  prepsrations  of  Sarssparilla  without  a 
stamp.  This  annoyance  is  essily  avoided  by  attention  to  the  terms  of 
the  Act.  The  medicinal  properties  and  uses  of  ssrsspariUa  are  so 
generally  known,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  them  on  everr 
Dottle  Of  fluid  extract ;  and  the  decoction  of  sarsapariUa  hdnf  orderea 
In  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  not  a  secret  preparation,  is  not  liable  to  a 
stamp  when  sold  on  its  own  merits,  either  concentrated  or  otherwise; 
but  if,  by  way  of  puff,  an  eloquent  panegyric  be  appended,  with  a 
recommendation  of  a  particular  preparation,  purporiing  to  be  difierent 
from  that  of  the  Phsrmacopoeia,  and  sold  with  print<^  directions  for 
use,  then  the  law  requires  a  stamp  to  be  affixed.  The  olgect  of  the 
law  is  to  impose  a  tax  on  quackery.  When  medicines  are  sold  in  a 
regular  way,  without  di^uise  or  mystery,  no  stamp  is  required ;  bnt 
those  who  aerive  an  extra  profit  by  txckhng  the  creaulity  of  the  public 
with  a  secret  chsrm,  esn  affinrd  to  pay  the  tax  and  are  bable. 

Messrs.  Evans  and  Lescher,  the  patentees  of  the  membrane  capsules, 
have  been  threatened  with  prosecutions  for  not  affixing  a  stamp;  b«t 
it  appears  that  this  was  a  mistake,  and  on  a  proper  representation 
being  made,  the  proceeding  have  been  abandoned.  In  this  esse  no 
secret  or  mystery  is  affected.  The  patent  consists  in  the  application 
of  a  common  substance  (animal  membrane)  to  the  formation  of  cap- 
sules, in  which  are  enclosed  ordinary  remedies  in  daily  use.  Con- 
sequently, the  kw  requires  no  stamp. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

AddtaraAm  of  Seammony. — O.  W.  T.  (A.  P.  S.)  mentioiis  a  peculiar 
aMteratMXD  whiek  he  haa  met  with  in  a  sample  of  icamaumy,  sold  tm  the 
Ibest  at  30ff.  per  Ih.,  bat  whieh  he  snspected  to  be  immue  from  its  lig^ 
edour  "whea  powdered.  On  testing  !br  starch  and  chalk,  neither  of  theae 
Snbstanoes  was  fonnd  to  be  present  to  any  appreciable  extent :  but  a  decoo 
Hon  of  the  soammony  became  yery  tnxbid  on  the  addition  of  alcohol.  By 
digestinff  a  portion  of  it  with  sulphuric  ether  a  quantity  of  resin  mm 
obtainadt  equal  to  32  per  oent.  The  residuum  (67  grains)  when  cold  water 
vaa  added  to  it,  swelled  and  formed  a  gelatinous  mass ;  26  grains  were  dis* 
solyed,  and  the  remaining  41  grains  resembled  gum  trsgacanth  in  its  Chemical 
characters*  Our  Correspondent  suspects,  with  some  appearance  of  reason, 
tibat  tragaoanth,  which  is  a  produce  of  the  same  locali^,  has  been  used  as  a 
substitute  for  chalk  and  starch*  which  latter  substances  are  now  so  easily  de- 
tected as  to  be  hazardous  adulterations. 

Mb.  Bsllino  (of  Bournemouth)  alludes  to  the  contamination  of  corrie- 
powder  when  packed  in  lead.  He  obserred  in  some  packages,  that  the  pow- 
der was  cofeied  with  a  white  incrustration  wliidi,  on  examination,  he  dis- 
corered  to  consist  of  carbonate  of  lead.  From  the  quanii^  which  he  obtuned* 
he  calculates  that  a  { lb.  case  of  cunrie-powder  contained  about  200  grains  cKf 
carbonate  of  lead.  It  had  been  packed  for  a  considerable  time,  but  the  pow- 
der was  in  good  preserration,  althou{^  caked,  apparently  from  haying  oeen 
damp,  in  i^ch  state  it  was  likely  to  act  on  the  lead. 

Cakkaha  Watsb.— J.  P.  considers  that  the  question  at  issue  between 
M eenrsL  Schweppe  and  the  patentee  of  the  Carrara  Water  is  a  Chemical  and 
not  a  legal  one ;  in  proof  of  which  he  giyee  us  an  analysis  of  each  kind  of 
water,  showing  entire  dissimilarity  in  the  composition.  As  our  Correspon- 
dent has  not  authenticated  his  statement  with  his  name,  we  have  not  pub- 
lished his  letter,  an  analysis  being  of  no  value  except  on  some  authority. 
J.  P.  is  quite  mistaken  in  supposing  that  we  intended  to  disparage  the 
Carrara  Water. 

Mb.  Mason  inquires  why  the  stramonium  dgan  are  sold  at  the  rate  of 
about  40i.  per  lb.,  while  the  herb  itself  is  lOdL  ?  [The  herb,  as  generally 
sold,  is  a  mixture  of  the  leaf  and  stalks,  chiefly  the  latter.  In  mfUcing  the 
cigars  only  a  small  portion  of  the  leaf  is  available,  the  stalks  being  inanplicable. 
We  have  been  informed  since  last  month,  that  Mr.  Savory  intioduced  the 
stramonium  cigars  two  or  three  yean  ago.] 

"  Fbancisoo."— Unguentum  hydrargyri  nitratis,  when  diluted,  always 
changes  colour,  and  we  believe  there  is  no  means  of  preventing  it 

y.  W.  B.^Cn  adding  nitric  acid  to  oil  of  amber,  the  acid  is  deoomposed. 
nitrous  gas  being  evolved  and  the  oil  being  oxidixed,  forming  what  is  called 
«<  artifloial  musk." 

A.  F.  PoBTBB.— <1.)  No.— (2.)  When  wood  is  burned  under  a  glafls, 
carbonic  acid  is  formed ;  the  vapour  observed  consists  of  this,  together  with 
moisture,  acetic  acid  and  other  volatile  matters  emanating  from  the  wood.^ 
(3.)  Dr.  Gregory's  powder  is  sometimes  called  *'  pulvis  rhei  comp." 

B.  P.  (Grantham). — ^We  are  not  able  to  state  when  the  work  will  be  pub- 


T.  N.  (Lincoln^w— The  Druggist  was  not  justifiable  in  advising  the  addition 
ofcrotonoU  to  the  electuary.  Such  powerful  medicines  should  never  be 
given  at  random,  and  ought  only  to  be  preicribed  by  medical  practiUoneiBi 
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Malsom.— When  cardamom  seeds  axe  ordered,  tiks  seeds  ikonld  be 
used  without  the ''pods." 

'^.  w.— -Ammonio-citrate  and  ammonio-tartzate  of  iron,  are  dried  hj 
plft^ring  a  thin  layer  of  the  solution  on  a  warm  plate  or  tile. 

Mr.  Shepherd,  in  answer  to  a  Correspondent,  M.  A.  C,  gires  the  follow^ 
ing  formuU  for  Hneture  qf  camphor  wiA  castor  amd  opium! — ^R  F.  opii; 
oastorei ;  camphone,  a&  3g. ;  potas.  supertart,  3m*  ;  coed  cacti,  ^ss. ;  Sp. 
Tini  gallici,  oj.  Macera  per  dies  septem.  Dose*-A  teaspoonful  m  a  ^ass 
of  water.  [We  should  be  glad  to  know  on  what  authority  this  foimula  is 
giTen.] 

B.  D.  F.— In  addition  to  the  works  named,  we  should  reoommend  Dr. 
Christison  On  Poisotu,  Sdceta,  i  JFVescr^liif,  and  especially  Phillips's  TVvst- 
laiion  qfth*  Pharmaeopoaa, 

A  London  Associjltb. — ^There  is  no  authorized  formula  for  Compound 
tincture  of  quinine.  It  is  sometimes  prepared  as  follows  :  -^  R  Quine 
disulph.  gr.  Tiiy. ;  Acid  sulph.  dil.  gutt  Ti\j. ;  Tinct  aurantii  $.    M. 

**  JuYEMis." — To  make  liq.  ammon.  acet.  concent,  saturate  the  stxeng 
acetic  acid  instead  of  the  diluted  with  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

"Fbxlo."— We  think  7)hs  If aiiMa/(2/'CAomfSry,  by  Mr.Fowaes*  likdy 
to  answer  the  purpose. 

T.  M.  P.  S. — Bandoline ;  see  roL  ilL,  page  94. 

"Daleth,"  M.P.S.— (1.)  Turner's  Chmistry^  new  edition  by  Liebig.^ 
(2.)  Lindley's  VegetaUe  Kmgdtm,  see  page  518. 

0.  G. — ^There  are  two  methods  eztensiTely  adopted  by  the  soap  numu&c- 
turers  for  bleaching  palm  oU :  the  first  consists  iu  heating  the  oil  in  contact 
with  chromic  acid ;  the  second  in  merely  exposing  it  in  yery  shallow  dsteias 
to  the  action  of  the  atmospheric  air,  and  heated  by  steam-pipes  passed 
through  iL 

^  Fbbbum.*'— For  the  method  of  constructing  a  galranic  battery  with  iron 
plates,  see  yoI.  i.,  page  501. 

SciBNTLB  DisciPULns,  hsTlng  consulted  the  writings  of  Baron  Foumier, 
Baron  Humboldt,  and  other  eminent  authors,  with  reference  to  the  cause  of 
tarthqu€tke8,  wishes  us  to  decide  between  the  conflictinff  theoriea  which  have 
been  proposed  to  explain  these  phenomena.  We  should  be  guilty  of  muck 
nresumption  in  undertaking  such  a  duty.  We  beliere  the  opinions  of  phi- 
losophers are  as  much  divided  as  ever  they  were  on  this  subject ;  not  is  it 
probable  that  any  certain  knowledge  will  ever  be  acquired  with  reference 
to  it 

1.  T.  L. — ^The  phenomenon  alluded  to  has  been  frequently  observed  to  oc- 
cur under  a  variety  of  circumstances,  but  no  satisfactoiy  explanation  of  it 
has  been  given. 

D.  F. — Dragon-root  is  said  to  be  the  root  or  rhisome  of  a  species  of 
Arum,  growing  abundantly  in  North  America.  We  do  not  know  what  is 
used  for  colouimg  it 

Advertisements  to  Mr.  Ciidrcbill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

iMtrnctioas  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the 
transmission  of  the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  17,  Bioomsbvry 
Square,  before  the  ?.Oth  of  the  month. 

Other  Communications  to  The  Editor,  338,  Oxford  Street, 
before  the  iMth  of  the  month. 
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VOL.  v.— No.  XIL— JUNE  1st,  1846. 


THE  EXAMINATION  OF  CHEMISTS  &  DRUGGISTS. 

The  main  feature  of  the  proposed  Pharmaceutical  Bill  is  the 
establishment  of  a  compulsory  examination  for  future  Chemists 
and  Druggists.  The  machinery  of  the  Bill  consists  merely  of  an 
arrangement  for  constituting  a  competent  Board  of  Examiners, 
and  the  penalty  clauses  are  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  examination  compulsory.  All  the  other  parts  of  the  Bill  are 
matters  of  detail  suhservient  to  the  one  grand  object ;  namely,  the 
establishment  of  an  efficient  and  compulsory  examination. 

When  we  observe  the  universal  consent  with  which  aU  parties 
acknowledge  the  importance  and  necessity  of  this  measure,  there 
can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  either  the  proposed  Bill  or  an  en- 
actment similar  in  tendency  and  effect^  will  shortly  become  the 
law  of  the  land. 

Our  readers  will  observe  that  the  draft  of  the  Bill  was  favour- 
ably received  at  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Members  of  the 
PhabbiIACEUTICAl  Society;  which,  we  may  remark,  was  the 
most  satbfactory  Anniversary  which  has  occurred  since  the  esta- 
blbhment  of  the  Society.  The  prevailing  sentiment  among  all 
present  appeared  to  be  a  desire  to  co-operate  for  the  general  good, 
and  to  advocate  zealously  that  course  which^  after  mature  delibe- 
ration, might  seem  most  likely  to  conduce  to  this  result.  On  the 
main  feature  of  the  proposed  Bill  the  meeting  was  unanimous ; 
the  objections  urged  against  some  of  the  details  were  such  as 
admitted  either  of  an  easy  remedy  or  explanation  ;  and  the  argu- 
ments on  these  points  were  carried  on  in  the  best  possible  temper, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  sufficient  spirit  to  show  that  the  Members 
took  a  real  interest  in  the  subject. 

The  only  positive  objection  urged  against  the  proposed  plan, 
was  the  fear  that  the  creation  of  a  new  body  with  legislative 
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powers  for  oondacting  the  trmimrnntiooBf .  ip%bt  pofirifaij  piwpe 
detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Socistt, 
transferring  the  influence  to  the  pioposed  CSoUegc^  and  thus 
apparent^  superseding  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  the  Toluntaiy 
InsUtution.  On  this  subject  we  intend  to  take  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  offering  a  few  renwrks,  feding  persuaded  that  the 
PflASiLACSUTiCAi*  SooDBTY  woold  uot  pormMieniily  suffsr-  from 
the  proposed  atraogementi  and  thai  if  a  few  of  tha  Mffmhwtw 
shonld  secede  from  it  under  an  emmeoos  in^ression,  tbey  woidd 
soon  be.  anxious  for  readmissiony  on  the  real  position  of  th*  BocKBt^f 
as  a  Scientific  Institution,  becoming  manifesi.  It  is  satisfisefcoij, 
however,  to  obsenre  that  so  general  a  desire  prevails  to  upUd  an 
Institution  which  has  within  the  last  five  yean  comoasnded  itself 
to  the  good  wishes  of  the  Members. 

While,  however,  this  esprit  de  corps  was  suffioientiy  pravaient 
at  the  Annual  Meeting,  it  was  not  forgotten  or  overlooked  thufc 
the  Society  was  established  for  the  trade  at  large,  and  that  the 
olgect  in  view  from  the  commencement  waa.  to  introduce  into  this 
country  proper  and  efficient  legislation  for  all  Fhasraafieatioal 
Chemists.  The  liberal  nature  of  the  proposed  plan  was  therefore 
in  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of  the  Members  generaUy,  who 
appeared  fully  sensible  that  the  undertaking  before  us  is  not  a 
nuitter  relating  merely  to  a  few  individuals,  but  a  publie  measore,  in 
which  the  interests  of  the  whole  medical  professioB  are  concerned. 

The  friendly  co-operation  of  the  College  of  Physiciaiis  is  what 
we  have  always  had  reason  to  anticipate,  not  only  froai  the  dis- 
position expressed  by  that  body  on  several  occasions  to  promote 
an  improved  education  among  Chemists  and  Druggists,  but  aim 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  PhysiciaBs  are  aamoch  interested 
in  the  result  as  the  Chemists  themaelves.  Whatever  regdations 
might  be  introduced  for  raising  the  quaiificatioB  of  di^miseiv  of 
medicine,  would  at  the  same  time  tend  to  inorease  the  pdblio  con* 
fidence  in  those  who  prescribe  the  remedies^ 

We  beg  to  refer  ow  readers  tothe  arepcwt  of  the  lateinterview 
of  a  D^ktrtation  of  the  F&ABMACEVTieAi*  Soonen  wttbtheP^resi* 
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fboi  and  Ceasofs  of  the  College  of  Pbjrsieiaxn,  the  resait  of  wldA 
if  ^hfy  in^ovteaA  to  ^oor  body. 

Aliboagh  the  President'  observed  to  the  Deputation,  that  the 
iBterneir  most  not  be  ooiwidered  an  official  meeting  with  the 
CoUege^  yet  the  sentiinents  expresded  on  the  occasion,  coming 
fnom  sudi  faigfa  authority,  demand  our  most  serioos  attention,  and 
afford  a  salasfiictoTy  indication  of  the  faToorable  sentiments  enter- 
tained by  that  body,  in  reference  to  the  objects  we  are  endeayonr- 
ing  to  cany  oat. 

In  the  draft  of  the  Kll  which  the  Council  had  prepared,  it  was 
not  assumed  that  the  College  of  Physicians  would  desire  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  examination  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  ; 
at  the  same  time  this  has  always  been  con»dered  an  open  question, 
and  the  Council  were  quite  prepared  for  the  proposition  on  the 
part  of  the  College,  to  which,  we  imagine,  no  objection  could  be 
xaged.  The  Physicians,  being  the  ^  natosal  alties"  of  the  Chem- 
ists, and  being  interested  in  raising  the  character  and  position  of 
our  body  in  a  Pharmaceutical  capacity,  will  not  only  aid  us  in  the 
attainment  of  the  desired  object,  but  their  co-operation  will  giye 
increased  importance  and  character  to  the  Board  of  Examiners 
and  the  Institution  to  which  they  belong.  If  the  formation  of  a 
joint  Board  shoidd  CTentually  be  decided  on,  the  machinery  of  the 
proposed  Bill  must  be  in  some  respects  modified,  and  this  will 
require  further  consideration. 

No  (^SBcial  communication  has  taken  place  with  the  General 
I^ractitioners  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  Bill,  but  we  have 
heard  the  opinions  of  several  influential  members  of  that  bodyv 
from  which  it  appears  ihat  the  only  objection  of  any  importance 
urged  against  the  plan^  is  the  fear- that  ihe  Chemists  and  Drug^ 
g^ts  might  by  degrees  extend  their  eurriculutn  of  education  and 
become  medical  men.  We  fully  unite  in  o^nnion  with  those  who 
would  d^reoate  this  result,  b^eviag^  as  we  do,  that  the  profes- 
nonal  and  commercial  prosperity  of  our*  body  wiH  depend  to  a 
gnat  degree  on  our  adranoement  in  our  own  legitimate  depart- 
nMBt,  aad  ibe-.attainBiant  «f>  awentifie  charaat^  as  Pharmacea- 
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ileal  Chemists.  The  experience  of  the  General  Practitioners 
should  be  a  warning  to  ns  to  avoid  the  cooise  which  that  body 
has  taken  in  this  respect,  and  if  any  further  security  against  inmn 
Tation  were  desired,  we  cannot  imagine  a  more  effectual  one  than 
the  union  with  the  College  of  Phjsidans  in  the  formation  of  a 
Board  of  Examiners,  as  the  influence  of  the  College  would 
always  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  Chemists  in  their  proper  place. 


PENALTIES  UNDER  THE  STAMP  DUTIES  ACTS. 
Sevebal  prosecutions  have  lately  been  commenced  for  the 
recovery  of  penalties  stated  to  have  been  incurred  under  these 
Acts. 

It  would  scarcely  be  within  our  province  to  enter  upon  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  pohcy  of  the  Government  in  seeking  to  raise  a 
revenue  by  means  of  stamp  duties  to  be  paid  on  the  sale  of  medi- 
cines, whereby  a  tax  is  exacted  from  those  who  are  already 
suffering  from  some  malady,  and  are  perhaps  incapacitated  from 
any  bodily  or  mental  exertion.  Nor  do  we  consider  ourselves 
caued  upon  to  offer  any  opinion  on  the  practice  of  some  Chemists, 
in  wrapping  up  articles  sold  by  them,  in  printed  papers  describing 
their  wonderful  efficacy  in  particular  cases.  Some  may  deem  such 
a  course  of  proceeding  as  legitimate  on  their  part,  and  as  bene- 
ficial to  the  public  ;  while  others  may  consider  it  as  the  puff  direct, 
and  derogatory  to  the  regular  Chemist. 

We  propose  in  the  present  article  to  deal  with  this  question 
only  as  regards  the  consequent  liability  of  the  parties  to  penalties 
under  the  Medicine  Stamp  Duties  Acts. 

While  the  statutes  now  in  force  exist,  it  behoves  all  Chemists 
to  make  themselves  practically  acquainted  with  their  details,  that 
they  may  not  be  unexpectedly  placed  in  the  disagreeable  position 
of  having  an  action  brought  agunst  them  for  having  ccMnmitted  a 
breach  of  some  of  their  provisions. 

Many  of  our  brethren  are,  we  are  informed,  in  the  habit  of 
selling  articles,  such  as  Gregory's  Powder,  Essence  of  Gfringer, 
or  similar  articles,  without  stamps,  and  wrapping  up  the  article 
sold  in,  or  otherwise  delivering  with  it,  a  paper  descriptive  of  the 
qualities  of  the  medicine,  and  stating  some  cases  in  which  its  use 
would  be  found  to  be  beneficial. 

It  is  under  these  circumstances  that  actions  have  lately  been 
commenced  agamst  respectable  parties  for  the  recovery  of  penal- 
ties of  £10  each,  statea  to  have  been  incurred  by  them. 

Now,  as  every  man  is  presumed  to  be  acquainted  with  all 
existing  laws,  however  complex  they  may  be,  w6  fear  that  it  ^vill 
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be  of  no  avail  to  plead  ignorance  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  in 
question. 

Considerable  excitement  has  on  various  oocanons  been  caused 
by  proseeations  being  commenced  under  these  Acts ;  and  in  1829, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  informers  being  at  work,  Mr.  Price  (bar- 
rister) was  employed,  by  the  Associated  Chemists,  to  revise  the 
several  Acts  relating  to  uieir  trade  ;  and  he  drew  up,  in  the  fonn 
of  a  pamphlet,  an  abstract  of  the  Medicine  Stamp  and  Licence 
Acts,  with  observations  on  their  legal  effect  and  operation.  This 
pamphlet  was  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  trade ;  but  we  ex- 
pect that  most  of  om*  friends  will,  after  perusing  it,  concur  with 
us,  that  to  the  trade  at  large  this  treatise  is  practically  useless, 
and  that  though  the  learned  gentleman  has  displayed  considerable 
talent  in  exposing  various  discrepances  in  the  several  Acts,  which 
have  from  time  to  time  been  passed  to  reg^ate  the  Hcences  to 
vend,  and  the  stamp  duties  payable  on,  certain  medicines,  he  has 
totally  omitted  to  point  out  in  a  familiar  and  comprehensible  form, 
the  various  shoals  and  quicksands  on  which  the  unfortunate  Che- 
mist may  be  wrecked,  and  ruined  before  he  is  aware  of  his  danger. 

We  subjoin  a  reference  to  the  Acts  now  in  force,  for  the  assist- 
ance of  such  of  our  readers  as  may  desire  to  refer  to  them,  and  we 
have  endeavoured  to  extract  the  leading  features  of  the  Acts ; 
though,  in  a  penal  Act  of  Parliament,  nothing  short  of  the  perusal 
of  the  whole  Act  can  effectually  make  parties  aware  of  the  pains 
and  penalties  to  which  they  may  become  subject.  We  regret  that 
we  have  not  space  to  give  the  very  long  Schedule  to  the  last  Act, 
by  which  upwards  of  500  compounds  (many  of  which  are  in  com- 
mon use)  are  specifically  charged  with  stamp  duty. 

In  conclusion,  we  recommend  all  Chemists  to  revise  their  labels 
and  wrappers ;  as  it  appears  to  us  that  any  statement  printed,  or 
written  and  delivered  with,  or  affixed  to  any  article  sold,  holding 
it  out  or  recommending  it  as  beneficial  for  the  prevention,  cure,  or 
relief  of  any  malady,  renders  it  subject  to  stamp  duty  ;  and  con- 
sequently, that  so  selling  any  such  article,  without  the  stamp  duty 
being  affixed,  renders  the  seller  liable  to  the  penalties  imposed  by 
the  Act 

It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  duties  charged  by  the  52d 
Geo*  III.,  c.  150,  include  specifically  not  only  the  scheduled 
articles,  but  also  {inter  alia)  any  article,  however  well  its  compo* 
sition  may  now  be  known,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  letters 
patent  under  the  great  seal  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Acts  of  Parliament  now|  in  force  for  the  regulation  of  the 
vending  of  medicines,  commonly  known  as  patent  or  proprietary 
medicines,  are  42d  Geo.  III.,  c.  56 ;  the  43d  Geo.  III.,  c.  73  ; 
the  44th  Geo.  III.,  c.  98 ;  and  52d  Geo.  III.,  c.  150. 

By  the  42d  Geo.  III.,  c.  56,  certain  previously  existing  Acts 
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were  repealed.  Dnties  were  levied  on  certain  padcets  of  mfMtriiws 
Sec.,  described  in  the  schedule  to  the  Act,  and  on  all  artieiesof 
like  descriptkm.  All  pmBOBS. selling,  Abc.,  aaeh  aMdiciBes  were 
Inquired  to  take  oat  annual  licences.  TUs  Act  ooa^MUs  t^ 
machinery  now  in  existence,  for  reg^olating  the  trade  in  sudt 
medicines,  £ot  enforcbg  payment  of  the  duties,  and  for  the  zeco- 
yery  of  the  penalties  for  acting  in  cootraTention  of  the  Act. 

^y  the  43d  Geo.  III.,  c.  73,  a  new  sdiedule  of  medidnes  liable 
to  duty  was  substitnted  for  that  contained  in  the  42d  Geo.  IIL, 
c.  56,  and  some  new  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  the  trade  in 
such  medicines  were  enacted.  The  sixth  section  of  this  Act  pro- 
fides  that  no  prosecution  or  other  proceeding  shall  be  had  far 
enforcing  payment  of  any  penalty  under  liie  42d  Geo.  III.,  c.  56, 
except  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Attorney  General, 
or  in  the  name  of  some  one  authorized  by  the  Commifistonas  of 
Stamps.  This  is  an  important  protection  to  the  trade,  as  Chenisls 
would  otherwise  have  been  open  to  prosecutions  by  common 
informers. 

The  44th  Geo.  III.,  c.  98,  merdy  substituted  a  further  new 
schedule  of  the  medicines  to  be  thereafiter  liable  to  the  dnties 
imposed  by  the  42d  Geo.  III.,  c.  56. 

The  52d  Geo*  III.,  c.  150,  substituted  a  new  schedule  of  aiti- 
des  to  be  thenceforth  liaUe  to  the  duties  under  the  42d  Geo.  IIL, 
c.  56.  The  schedule  is  too  long  to  pennit  our  transcribing  it; 
but  it  c(mdudes  with  ^e  following  clause  : 

*<  And  also  all  other  Pills,  Powders,  Lozenges,  Tinctuies,  Potions,  Cor- 
dials, Electuaries,. Plaisters,  Unguents,  SalTea,  Ointments,  Drops,  Lotioas, 
Oils,  Spirits,  Medicated  Herbs  and  Waters,  diemical  Mid  oflkTinal  Prepa- 
rations whatsoeyer,  to  be  used  or  applied  eztemallj  or  internallj,  as 
Medicines  or  Medicaments  for  the  PreTention,  Ciure,  or  Kelief  of  any 
Disorder  or  Complaint  incident  to  or  in  any  wise  afiecting  the  hunun 
Body,  made,  prepared,  uttered,  vended,  or  exposed  to  sale  by  any  Penan 
or  Persons  whatsoever,  wherein  the  Person  making,  preparing,  utieriag, 
rending,  or  exposing  to  sale  the  same,  hath  or  claims  to  have  any  occult 
Secret  or  Art  for  the  making  or  preparing  the  same,  or  hath  or  claims  to 
have  any  exclusive  Right  or  Title  to  the  making  or  preparing  the  same, 
or  which  have  at  any  time  heretofore  been,  now  axe,  or  shall  hereafter  be 
prepared,  uttered,  vended,  or  exposed  to  sale  under  the  authority  of  any 
Letters  Patent  under  the  Great  Seal,  or  which  have  at  any  time  hereto- 
fore been,  now  are,  or  shall  hereafter  be  by  any  PubUc  Notice  or  Advertut- 
mentj  or  by  any  written  or  printed  Papers  or  Hand-BWst  or  by  any  Label  or 
Words  written  or  printed,  affixed  to  or  ddivered  with  kdj  Packet,  Box,  Boft- 
tle,  Phial,  or  other  Indosure  containing  the  same,  held  out  or  rwammmdtd 
to  the  Public  by  the  Makers,  Vendors,  or  Proprietors  thereof  as  Nogtmma 
or  Proprietary  Medicines,  or  as  Specifics,  or  as  beneficial  to  the  PreoeiUkm, 
Cure,  or  Relief  of  any  Distemper,  Malady,  AUment,  Disorder,  or  QmqMnt 
ineident  to  or  in  anywise  affecting  dte  hwrnatBod^" 

The  Act  then  abo  contains  the  following  spedal  exemptioDfl  :— 

SPBCTAL  EXEMPTIONS. 

'<  All  Drugs  named  or  contained  in  the  Book  of  Bates  subKribed  witih  the 
name  of  Sir  Harbottle  Grlmstonc,  Bart.,  and  mentioned  and  referred  to  by 
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the  Act  of  T<mn««e  axid  Foimd«ge,  made  in  the  tw^eiah  year  of  the  zeign  of 
-King  Charles  the  Second,  and  in  another  Book  of  Rates,  intituled  *  An  addi- 
tional Book  of  Rates  of  Goods  and  Merchandizes  nsnally  imported  and  not 
particularlj  rated  in  the  Book  of  Rates  referred  to  in  the  Act  of  Tonnage 
sad  Poundage,  niade  in  the  Twelfth  Tear  of  the  Reign  of  King  Charles  the 
fieoond,  with  Rules,  Orders,  and  Regulations,  signed  by  the  Right  Honour- 
able Spencer  Compton,  Speaker  of  the  Honourable  House  of  Commons, 
and  mentioned  and  referred  to  by  an  Act  made  in  the  Eleventh  Year  of 
the  Reign  of  His  Majesty  King  George  the  First/  " 

*^  All  medicinal  drug  or  drugs  whatsoever,  which  shall  be  uttered  or 
vended  entire,  without  any  mixture  or  composition  with  any  other  drug 
or  ingredient  whatsoever,  by  any  Surgeon,  Apothecary,  Chemist,  or 
Druggist,  who  hath  served  a  regular  apprenticeship,  or  by  any  person 
who  hath  served  as  a  Surgeon  in  the  navy  or  army,  under  any  commission 
or  appointment  duly  entered  at  the  War  Office  or  Navy  Office,  or  by  any 
other  person  whatsoever  licensed  to  sell  any  of  the  medicines  chargeable 
with  a  stamp  duty."— (42  Geo.  m.,  sec.  4th.) 

^  And  also  all  mixtures,  compositions,  or  preparations  whatsoever,  mixed 
or  compounded  with,  or  prepared  from  medicinal  drugs,  medicated 
or  chemical  preparations  or  compositians,  or  other  ingredients  bearing 
different  denonunations,  or  having  different  properties,  qualities,  virtues, 
or  efficacies,  which  shall  be  uttered  or  vended  by  any  such  Surgeon, 
Apothecary,  Chemist,  or  Druggist  as  aforesaid,  or  by  any  such  person 
who  hath  served  as  a  Surgeon  in  the  navy  or  army,  under  any  such  com- 
miflaion  or  ^pointment  as  aforesaid,  the  different  denominations,  proper- 
ties, qualities,  virtues,  and  efficacies  of  which  mixtures,  compositions, 
and  preparations  as  aforesaid  ewe  known,  admiUedy  and  approved  of,  in  the 
prevention,  cure,  or  relief  of  any  disorder,  malady,  ailment,  or  complaint 
incident  to,  or  in  anywise  affecting  the  human  body  :  and  wherein  the 
person  mixing,  conq^wfunding,  preparing,  uttering,  or  vending  the  same, 
hath  not,  nor  claims  to  have,  any  occuU  secret,  or  art,  for  the  mixing^ 
compounding,  or  preparing  the  aame,  nor  hath,  nor  claims  to  have,  any 
exclusive  right  or  title  to  the  mixing,  compounding,  or  preparing,  or  to 
the  vending  of  the  same,  and  which  mixtures,  compositions,  or  prepa- 
rations have  not  been,  are  not,  nor  shall  hereafter  be  prepared,  uttered. 
Tended,  or  exposed  for  sale,  under  the  authority  of  any  letters  patent 
under  the  great  seal,  nor  at  any  time  heretofore  have  been,  now  are,  or 
hereofler  shall  be,  hg  any  public  notice,  advertisement,  or  by  any  written  or 
printed  papers,  or  handbuls,  or  by  any  labels  or  words  written  or  printed  and 
affixed  to,  or  delivered  with,  any  such  packet,  box,  bottle,  pot,  phial,  or 
other  indosure  aforesaid,  held  out  or  recommended  to  the  public  by  the 
owners,  proprietors,  makers,  compounders,  original  or  first  vendors  mereof, 
as  nostrums  or  proprietary  medicines,  or  as  specifics,  or  as  beneficial  for  ike 
prevention,  cure,  or  relief  oi  way  such  distemper,  malady,  ailment,  or  com- 
plaint as  aforesaid." 

THE  SALE  OF  POISONS. 

Iw  the  StockpartTmprovemeni  Local  Act,  now  before  Parliament, 
the  following  clause  was  inserted  respecting  the  sale  of  poisons— 
dause  181 : 

^  And  be  it  enacted,  l^at  every  person  who  shall  sell  arsenic  or  pmsaic 
add,  or  any  other  wdl  known  deadhf  poison,  to  any  person  apparently  under 
^  age  of  twenty-one  years,  or  to  any  person  whatever,  except  in  the 
presence  of  two  witnesses,  and  without  correctly  entering  in  a  book  the 
name  and  address  of  such  witnesses  and  person  purchasing,  as  well  as  the 
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qnantity  purchased,  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  shall  forfeit 
a  sum  not  exceeding  fiye  pounds,  to  be  recoTerahle  as  any  penalty  imposed 
hy  this  Act" 

This  clause,  with  the  exception  of  tbe  words  printed  in  itaticsy 
exists  in  the  Manchester  Local  Act,  which  has  been  for  some  time 
in  force,  and  the  addition  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  more 
effectually  checking  accidents  from  poison.  But  the  Chemists  of 
Stockport  perceiving  that  this  general  denunciation  of  poisons 
would  include  all  active  medicinal  substances,  and  thus  interfere 
seriously  with  their  ordinary  business,  remonstrated  against  the 
alteration. 

Nearly  all  the  prepai*ations  of  mercury,  lead,  copper,  antimony, 
zinc,  and  iron,  narcotic  extracts,  tinctures  and  syrups,  drastic  purga- 
tives, mineral  and  vegetable  acids,  alkalies,  preparations  of  iodine,  the 
vegetable  alkaloids — ^in  fact,  nine-tenths  of  the  Materia  Medica — 
are  poisons  more  or  less  deadly  when  taken  in  excessive  doses. 
If  therefore  the  above  law  were  to  pass,  the  Chemist  would  be  lia- 
ble to  constant  atinoyance,  since  the  conscience  of  the  informers 
would  be  left  to  decide  which  of  these  articles  should  be  considered 
poisons  in  the  operation  of  the  Act.  In  reply  to  this  objection, 
which  was  urged  by  the  Chemists  of  Stockport,  it  was  stated  that 
the  Act  woula  be  interpreted  and  administered  with  due  modera- 
tion, common  informers  having  no  power  under  it,  and  the  object 
being  to  protect  the  public  without  obstructing  the  general  busi- 
ness of  the  Chemist.  This  would  probably  be  the  case  so  long 
as  the  framers  of  the  Act  continued  to  administer  it ;  but  ezpeii- 
ence  has  shown  that  when  the  working  of  Acts  of  Parliament 
comes  into  fresh  hands,  the  precise  words  become  the  law^  while 
the  original  intention  is  forgotten.  Supposing  an  ingenious  logi- 
cian to  come  into  office,  he  might  soon  discover  a  field  in  which  to 
display  his  talent ;  and  taking  a  work  on  toxicology  as  his  text- 
book, might  extend  the  operation  of  the  Act  to  all  substances 
therein  mentioned,  which  would  include  the  bulk  of  the  Materia 
Medica. 

Consequently  the  above  answer  to  the  objection  was  not  con- 
sidered satisfactory,  and  the  subject  was  referred  to  the  Coundl  of 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  who  fully  concurred  with  their 
brethren  at  Stockport  in  the  opinion,  that  the  clause,  with  the  ad- 
ditional words,  was  objection aole  on  principle. 

Application  was  made  on  behalf  of  the  Society  to  Mr.  Cobden, 
whose  name  stands  first  on  the  Bill,  and  that  gentleman,  on 
hearing  the  case  represented,  admitted  the  validity  of  the  ob- 
jection, and  referred  the  matter  to  Mr.  Coppock^  the  Parliamentair 
Agent.  After  a  little  correspondence,  the  promoters  of  the  Bill 
consented  to  withdraw  the  objectionable  words,  leaving  tke  dause 
as  it  stands  in  the  Manchester  Local  Act 
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THE  PRIVILEGES  OF  QUACKS. 

The  Quack  is  a  privileged  man.  He  is  subject  io  no  law 
either  human  or  divine :  he  bids  defiance  alike  to  the  laws  of 
nature  and  the  rules  of  any  known  or  recognised  art :  he  pro- 
^ses  to  have  a  system  of  his  own,  deduced  from  innumerable 
observations  and  extensive  experience,  by  a  method  of  reasoning 
peculiar  to  his  own  genius.  The  most  essential  requisite  in  the 
system  is  originality ; — it  must  differ  from  all  others,  and  should 
be  a  compound  of  a  certain  amount  of  truth  with  an  indefinite 
quantity  of  twaddle.  The  great  art  consists  in  adjusting  the  pro- 
portions of  these  ingredients  so  as  to  suit  the  capacity  of  each 
patient,  and  for  this  purpose  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  par- 
ticularly necessary.  Some  persons  may  swallow  the  whole  system 
at  once,  others  must  be  brought  to  it  by  degrees,  being  more  dis- 
posed to  think  for  themselves,  and  to  take  for  granted  no  more 
than  they  can  digest,  like  a  man  who  swallows  the  oyster,  reject- 
ing the  sheU.  For  such  persons  the  shell  must  be  pounded  and 
administered  by  small  portions  at  a  time ;  for  until  the  whole 
oyster  is  swallowed,  or  in  other  words,  until  the  patient  has  implicit 
reliance  on  the  mysterious  efficacy  of  the  entire  system,  he  will 
not  be  tractable. 

The  chief  requisite  in  the  quack  is  impudence.  He  must  pos- 
sess the  faculty  of  stating  what  is  incredible  with  the  air  of  a  per- 
son who  actually  believes  what  he  says ;  and  must  have  the  tact  to 
let  down  his  dupe  gently  from  the  heights  of  astonishment  to  the 
abyss  of  blind  credulity. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done,  therefore,  is  to  gain  the  full  con- 
fidence of  the  patient  by  citing  a  few  appropriate  and  wholesome 
maxims,  distorted  more  or  less  to  suit  the  particular  system,  which 
is  bolstered  up  with  a  list  of  wonderful  cures,  ingeniously  con- 
trasted with  another  list  of  deaths  and  disasters  under  other 
systems.  This  primary  object  effected — the  patient  being  reduced 
to  a  state  of  blind  reliance  and  implicit  docility — the  quack  pos- 
sesses an  advantage  not  always  enjoyed  by  the  regular  practitioner. 
Whatever  orders  lie  gives  are  rigidly  obeyed.  If  he  directs  the 
patient  to  go  to  bed  at  ten  o'clock,  instead  of  two  in  the  morning, 
to  rise  at  seven  and  walk  for  an  hour  before  breakfast,  to  drink 
one  glass  of  wine  at  dinner,  or  none  at  all,  instead  of  a  bottle,  to 
live  on  beef  and  mutton,  abstaining  from  unwholesome  dishes,  to 
bring  about,  in  fact,  an  entire  revolution  in  his  artificial  habits  of 
life,  these  orders  will  be  observed  with  the  most  scrupulous  atten- 
tion. In  addition  to  such  regulations,  which  may  be  considered 
the  "  truth"  of  the  system,  but  which  of  themselves  would  not 
appear  sufficiently  important  to  awaken  the  requisite  amount  of 
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£uih,  some  novelty  must  be  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  amnsing  the 
patient  and  cooo^letiag  the  diann  of  the  system.  A  slobule 
of  sugar  tQust  be  placed  on  the  tongue  (like  a  pinch  of  salt  on  a 
bird's  tail),  or  certain  aUutions  must  be  performed  (a  yery  whole- 
some practice  within  due  bounds),  or  some  quack  medicme  most 
be  swallowed  (the  nature  of  which  is  known  only  to  the  inventor), 
frictions,  shampooing,  or  other  auxiliaries,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  system,  form  a  part  of  the  treatment,  and  share  the  cre£t 
if  relief  be  obtained.  The  quack  need  not  be  deeply  versed  in 
medical  knowledge.  The  word  diagnosis  is  not  in  lus  dictionaiy, 
and  it  is  of  little  moment  to  him  what  is  the  name  of  the  disorder. 
But  his  forte  is  in  prognosis,  and  he  classifies  patients  into 
curable  and  incurable.  The  former  are  such  as  are  not  obviously 
suffering  from  any  serious  or  organic  disease ;  the  latter  he  is 
careful  to  avoid  if  posuble,  or,  when  requisite,  he  sends  them  to  a 
distance  for  change  of  air,  and  thus  escapes  the  responsibility. 

In  some  of  the  water-cure  establishments,  a  leading  regulation 
is  to  the  effect  that  no  remedy  but  water  is  allowed ;  and  any 
patients  who  may  be  dissatisfied  without  taking  medicine  are  re- 
spectfuUv  requested  to  leave  the  establishment  This  is  an  excel- 
lent metnod  of  weeding  the  establishment  of  bad  oases,  and  inoreas- 
ing  the  average  number  of  cures,  by  retaining  only  such  persons  as 
require  no  medicine,  but  merely  a  change  in  their  habits  of  living; 
and  for  such  persons  a  well  regulated  boarding-house,  with  £uui- 
ties  for  bathing,  is  a  decided  advantage. 

The  quack  may  occasionally  make  a  mistake  and  undertake  the 
cure  of  a  patient  whose  malady  is  more  serious  than  he  expected. 
In  this  case,  he  attributes  the  failure  of  his  system  to  some  acci- 
dental omission  in  the  performance  of  his  prescribed  routine  of  treat- 
ment. If  he  undertakes  (as  some  quacks  are  in  the  habit  of  doing) 
to  return  the  money  unless  a  cure  be  effected »  he  is  generally  saj^ 
for  if  the  patient  recovers  he  has  no  claim,  if  he  dies  he  never 
asks  for  his  money,  and  if  he  lingers  on  without  making  much 
progress^  some  plausible  excuses  or  explanations  are  invented  fi>r 
the  purpose  of  throwing  the  blame  upon  himself. 

The  medical  practitioner  does  not  enjoy  these  advantages.  He 
is  considered  to  be  a  reasonable  man,  and  he  treats  his  patients 
like  reasonable  beings  :  he  prescribes  what  he  thinks  likely  to 
afford  relief,  whether  in  the  form  of  medicine,  diet,  mode  of  livings 
or  other  directions  applicable  to  the  particular  case.  Unfortunately 
the  practice  of  remunerating  Apothecaries  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  medicine  administered,  has  tended  to  give  an  undoe 
importance  to  thb  part  of  the  treatment,  and  patients  are  apt  to 
imagine  that  if  they  take  the  medicine  regularly,  the  other  orders 
of  the  doctor  ace  secondary  in  importance.     It  is  incooivenient  to 
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^^e  tip  the  ordinary  reereations  and  amusemeitts  of  soeiety,  late 
nonrSi  the  indnlgenee  of  the  taUe,  and  ether  luxuries ;  and  unless 
a  patient  he*so  m  as  to  he  confined  to  his  room,  he  is  coastantlv 
tempted  to  deriate  in  some  respects  from  the  routine  prescribeU. 
He  considers  the  doctor  responsible.  He  has  taken  his  medieine, 
and  if  he  has  indulged  in  an  extra  glass  of  wine,  or  cortailed  his  rest 
bj  later  hours  ihan  his  doctor  allows,  this  is  what  he  has  often  done 
before,  and  he  scarcely  tfaoikks  the  circumstance  worth  mentioninfi^. 
The  Physician  has  no  new  and  mysterious  system  to  fall  back 
upon,  no  asylum  in  which  to  watch  the  movements  of  his  patients^ 
and  presuming  upon  the  supposition  that  the  patient  knows  better 
than  to  violate  his  instructions,  his  cross-examination  is  less  severe 
than  that  of  the  quack,  and  while  he  is  exerting  his  whole  skill  and 
experi^xce,  all  his  care  may  be  frustrated. 

Supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  and  the  patient,  b^g  discouraged 
at  ^  result  of  his  own  imprudence,  is  recommended  to  try  some 
new  system.  He  goes  to  Baden-Baden,  or  to  Graeffenbierg,  or 
perchance  to  some  similar  establishment  in  his  own  countiy.  His 
habits  of  life  are  changed ;  he  is  induced  to  attend  to  advice 
which  he  disregarded  when  given  by  Ins  regular  medical  attendant, 
and  by  avoiding  what  was  probably  the  chief  cause  of  his  malady, 
his  health  is  improved. 

Some  persons  are  in  the  babit  of  taking  a  large  <piantity  of 
medicine  without  medical  advice.  They  keep  a  debtor  and  cr^ 
ditor  account  with  their  stomachs,  and  after  any  excess  or  im- 
prudence in  diet,  take  a  counteracting  dose.  When  at  fault 
they  consult  a  doctor,  forgetting  probably  to  mention  their  pro- 
phylactic propensity.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  constitution 
IS  sometimes  injured  by  such  habits,  which  are  allowed  to  continue 
because  they  are  not  known  to  prevail.  But  if  a  patient  under 
these  circumstances  happen  to  consult  a  homoeopathist,  the  evil 
is  remedied  without  any  direct  opposition  to  the  prevailing  pre- 
judice :  for  medicine  is  administered  as  usual,  while  the  dose  is 
reduced  to  a  shadow,  and  the  doctor  will  only  attend  on  condition 
that  certain  rules  in  diet  and  habits  of  life  are  observed,  which  he 
represents  as  being  requisite  in  order  to  ensure  the  proper  effect 
of  the  globules. 

Medicine,  like  fire,  is  a  good  friend  but  a  bad  enemy.  When 
injudiciously  indulged  in,  it  does  mischief,  which  injures  the  pro- 
fession by  giving  the  quack  an  opportunity  of  rectifying  the  evil 
by  the  substitution  of  an  imaginary  remedy,  amusing  the  patient 
-without  producing  any  other  effect.  To  this  circumstance,  aided 
by  proper  attention  to  diet,  may  be  attributed  the  credit  homoeo- 
pathy has  acquired  among  some  persons  of  lively  imagination. 

So  much  for  what  may  be  caUed  anti-pharmaceutical  quackery. 
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which  b  raUier  of  a  high  «rder,  htkkg.ftJxomzed  bj  the  nobilitj 
and  genfciy.  Ordinary  quacks  prefer  the  Apothecaries  system ; 
that  is  to  aay,  they  remunerate  themselres  by  the  sale  of  medi- 
cines, or  this  class  ^^  Dr."  Morison  was  a  star,  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  he  carried  purgation  was  £ightful.  In  quackerj 
one  extreme  answers  as  well  as  the  other,  and  the  more  astounding* 
the  theory  and  practice  inculcated,  the  more  completely  the  reason 
of  the  dupe  is  paralysed.  We  have  ohsenred  that  there  are  some 
persons  ^o  hahitoally  take  too  much  medidne^  there  are  others 
again  who  take  none  at  all,  or  pay  so  little  attention  to  the 
state  of  their  alimentary  canal,  Uiat  they  suffer  a  variety  of 
ailments  in  consequence.  While  the  former  are  benefited  by 
homoeopathy,  the  latter  find  relief  in  the  system  of  Morison  and 
Co.,  which  is  nothing  more  than  Abemethy  s  hobby  ridden  to 
death.  Morison *s  range  of  dose  being  from  one  pill  to  tiiirty» 
each  patient  could  act  according  to  his  amount  of  fmth  or  consti- 
pation, and  thus  in  some  cases  we  hear  of  w<Miderful  cures  having 
been  effected,  while  in  others,  where  faith  was  in  excess,  the  resolt 
was  fatal.  The  quack  himself  being  eoncemed  merely  as  the 
maker  and  vender,  managed  in  general  to  escape  direct  responsi- 
bility, while  those  who  administered  his  panacea  to  patients  who 
died  in  consequence,  were  convicted  of  manslav^hter. 

St.  John  Long  depended  for  his  success  on  the  principle  of 
counter-irritation,  and  reduced  to  a  general  law  a  line  of  treats 
meat  adopted  by  medical  men  only  in  appropriate  cases.  This 
generalization  constituted  the  novelty  of  his  theory,  and  the  reck- 
lessness with  which  he  carried  it  out  led  to  its  downfiill.  He  was 
not  satisfied  with  cure,  but  was  professor  of  prevenHon  ;  and  in 
some  cases  prevented  death  from  consumption  by  a  summary  pro- 
cess leading  to  the  same  result,  before  the  symptoms  of  consump* 
tion  had  manifested  themselves.  Although  convicted  of  man- 
slaughter, his  friends  supported  liim  to  the  last,  and  a  splendid 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  cemetery  at  Kenoall 
Green. 
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THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 


ON  THE  TREE  YIELDING  AFRICAN  OLIBANUM. 

BT  jr.  FORBES  ROTLS,  II.D.,  F.B.S., 

ProABSor  ol  Materia  Medka  and  Tbtzapeatlei  in  Kiag's  Collefe,  London. 

{JRead  at  17,  Blooauhmy  Square,  ike  BOi  ofApr^  1846.) 

The  name  Olibanum  is  probably  derived  from  the  Greek 
Xt^avoff,  and  this  probably  from  the  Hebrew  lebona,  which  is 
very  similar  to  the  Arabic  luban.  This  word  signifies  milk,  and 
also  the  juice  exndmg  from  a  tree,  and  is  applied  especially  to 
what  used  in  early  times  to  be  called  Thus,  or  Frankincense,  and 
more  recently  Olibannm, 

The  ancients  were  acquainted  with  two  kinds  of  Olibanum, 
one  Indian,  the  other  Arabian.  The  latter  was  said  to  be  pro- 
duced in  the  country  they  called  Thurifera.  Arrian,  in  the 
Periplus  of  the  Erythrsaao,  or  Red  Sea,  mentions  Olibanum 
as  exported  as  well  as  Myrrh  from  the  coast  of  Darbaria, 
which  is  thought  to  be  the  modern  Berbera.  Avicenna 
states  that  it  is  brought  to  a  town  called  Merbat,  on  the  sea- 
coast.  **  Hdc  ex  loco  multa  thuris  confecli  copia  evehitur,  qu6 
mercatores  negotiantur.*"  Garcias,  writing  at  Goa,  says  that  no 
Thus  is  produced  in  India,  and  that  the  whole  of  what  is  ex- 
ported to  Portugal  is  first  imported  from  Arabia.  *^  Confluere 
eo  negotiatores  ex  Adem  (Aden),  Xa^l  [Zeyla  of  the  coast  of 
Africa?]  et  aliis  Arabics  locis  et  cum  Rege  de  Thuris  quantitate 
quam  avecturi  sint,  et  de  pretio  con  venire  solere,  etc.  By  Pomet, 
Lemery,  and  others  it  is  described  as  of  two  kinds,  male  and 
female.  Most  authors  sjiy  that  one  kind  is  produced  in  India, 
the  other  in  Arabia. 

In  the  Bible  wc  have  frequent  notices  of  lebona  (translated 
Incense  and  Frankincense),  which  was  probably  Olibanum,  as, 
like  it,  it  was  employed  as  incense.  In  a  few  passages  we  learn 
that  it  was  brought  from  a  fieir  country,  as  in  Isaiah  Ix.  6,  **  The 
multitude  of  camels  shall  cover  thee,  the  dromedaries  of  Median 
and  Ephah  ;  all  they  from  Sheba  shall  come  ;  they  shall  bring 
gold  and  incense,"  So  Jerem.  vi.  *20 :  "  To  what  purpose 
cometh  there  to  me,  incense  from  Sheba  and  the  sweet  cane  from 
a  far  country ?''  In  the  New  Testament  we  have  the  term 
Xtfiawos  used.  Matthew  ii.  11:  **  And  when  they  were  come 
unto  the  house,  and  when  they  had  opened  their  treasures,  they 
presented  unto  them  gifts;  gold,  and  Jfrankincense,  and  myrih." 

*  See  the  Article  Kaiidor,  or  Thu.  Avioenna  ed.  of  FempUos,  p.  160. 
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Two  kinds  of  OUbaauimiaie  koona  ia  oonmerce,  one  lodiai^ 
the  other  African, 

The  Indiaa  is  injported  in  cbesU^  chiefly  from  Bombay,  but  also 
from  Calcutta.  The  place  of  produce,  however,  is  not  well  ascer- 
tained. Mr.  Turnbull,  of  the  Medical  Service,  many  years  since 
sent  some  resin  of  the  salai  tree,  collected  in  the  hills  near 
Mirzapore,  which  in  the  London  market  was  recognised  as 
Olibanum.  Mr.  Golebrok«  determined  that  IuImm  or  Otibanam 
is  produced  by  a  tree  called  smkd.  I  liaveabo collected  from  the 
saUh  tree  of  the  nortb-west  of  India,  a  very  fragrant  resin  wbieh 
bears  a  very  close  resemblance  to  common  Olibamim.  This  tree 
is  Boswellia  glabra  RoxIk,  the  former  is  B.  ihurifera  of  Cole-* 
brooke,  called  B.  s^rrata  in  many  works;  but,  as  Messrs.  Wigbt 
and  Arnott  say,  ''we  do  not  quote  here  B,  serrata^  Slack,  exi* 
Bruc.  p.  19,  t.  3.  The  leaves  being  usually  described  as  ovate, 
oblong,  and  acuminated."  Both  species  are  contained  in  Col. 
Sykes's  collection  made  in  the  Deccan. 

Dr.  0*Shaughnessy  sUkes  that  he  has  received  fine  specimens 
of  Olibanum  from  the  Shaliabad  district,  where  it  is  called  Sale 
gond,  gum  of  the  Sale  tree  ;  butatChandalgur,  Gunda  herosa* 

Boswellia  ihurifera  grows  to  a  large  size  in  hHly  situations 
from  the  coast  of  Coromandel  to  central  India*  It  is  much 
branched,  but  bare  of  leaves  in  its  lower  part,  but  these  aie 
crowded  and  alternate  towards  the  ends  of  the  branches,  un« 
equally  pinnate.  Leaflets  oblong,  obtuse,  serrated,  pubescent. 
Stipules  none.  Inflorescence  in  simple  axillary  racemes  near 
the  ends  of  the  branches,  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Flowers  on 
short  pedicels,  of  a  pinkish-white  colour.  Flowers  bi«sexaal. 
Calyx  small,  five-toothed.  Petals  Ave,  obovate,  tapering  to  the 
base,  inserted  under  the  margin  of  the  disk  ;  sestivation  slightly 
imbricative.  Disk  surrounding  the  base  of  the  ovary,  cup> 
shaped,  fleshy,  crenulated.  Stamens  ten,  inserted  under  the 
disk.  Ovary  sessile,  three-celled,  with  two  ovules  in  each,  at* 
tached  to  the  axis.  Style  terminated  by  a  capitate  three-lobed 
stigma.  Fruit  capsular,  three-angled,  three-celled,  three- valved, 
septicidal  (splitting  at  the  angles  into  valves).  Seeds  solitary  in 
each  cell,  girded  by  a  membranaceous  wing.  Cotyledon  intri- 
cately folded,  multifid,, 

Indian  Olibanum,  which  is  now  the  most  esteemed,  is  in 
roundish  or  oblong  tears*  of  a  reddish, or  a  light-yellow  colour, 
usually  covered  with  whitish  powder  from  attrition  of  the  pieces 
against  each  other,  translucent  within,  of  a.warm  bittedsh  taste, 
and  having  a  balsamic  odour,  especially,  when  warmed  or  bent* 
Sp»  gr.  1.22.  Analysed  by  Dr.  Q'Shaughnessy,  aflnespeoimea 
eave,  of  resin  37  parts,  volatile  oil  28  paints, gum  4,^1  utea  11,  in 
loo  parts ;. but  the  qaavtity  of  volatile  oil  is  neeesianly  much 
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Ims  wlien  Olibftntttti  has-been  exposed '  to  the  air,  and  the  resin 
become  dry,  which  is  the  state  it  is  usaally  seen  in  in  commerce. 
Braeanuot  obtained  only  5  per*  ceat  of  vdalile  oi^  of  resrn  5d, 
gum  30,  sttbstanee  like  gnm  5.2,  loss  O.SoslOO. 

The  Africait  or  AkABtAK  Olibakvm  is  in  ye)k>wish  tears 
and  irregular  reddish  lamps  or  fragments.  The  tears  are  gene- 
rally ovoid,  oblong,  or  rounded,  not  very  brittle,  with  a  dull 
and  waxy  fracture,  softening  in  the  mouth  and  bearing  much 
resemblance  to  mastic,  from  which,  however,  they  differ  in  their 
want  of  transparency.  The  reddish  masses  soften  in  the  hand, 
faiave  a  stronger  smell  and  taste  than  the  tears.  Both  Lieut. 
"WelUted  and  Mr.  Johnston  state  that  large  quantities  of  Olibanum 
are  exported  from  the  Somauli  coast. 

African  Olibanum,  known  on  the  continent  as  Ehcens  d*Afrique 
and  Africanischer  Weibrauchf   is   imported   into  Venice   and 
Marseilles  from  Suez,  being  obtained  from  Arabia  and  the  east 
coast  of  Africa.     Dr.  Pereira,  who  mentions  it  as  African  or 
Arabian  Olibanum,  describes  it  as  being  in  smaller  tears  than  the 
Indian  variety^  yellowish  or  reddish,  and  intermixed  with  crystals 
of  carbonate  of  lime.     Dr.  Malcolmsoa  writes  to  me  from  Aden, 
that  large  quantities  of  Olibanum  are  produced  in  Africa,  prin- 
cipally on  the  high  and  extensive  range  of  limestone  hills  of  the 
Somauli  coast,  which  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Guardafui.    Cap- 
tain Kempthorne,  of  the  Indian  navy,  describes  the  tree  which  pro- 
daces  frankincense  on  these  hills,  at  abotft  1000  feet  of  eleratiou 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bunder  Maryah,  and  that  the  Olibanum  is 
carried  to  the  Arabian  shore  by  boats  from  MacuHa.     '*  The  tree 
attains  a  height  of  about  forty  feet,  firmly  attached  to  the  bare  lime- 
stone rock,  by  a  thick  mass  of  vegetable  substance  (part  of  tlie 
tree),  which  sends  roots  in  the  crevices  of  the  rock  to  an  immense 
depth." — Malcolmson.     Captain  K.  describes  the  bark  as  con- 
sisting of  four  diiS^ent  layers.    The  outermost  of  all  is  very  thin, 
and  similar  to  that  of  the  beech.     The  two  next  are  of  a  singularly 
frne  texture,  resembling  oiled  letter-paper,  perfectly  transparent, 
and  of  a  beautiful  amber  colour.     It  is  used  by  the  Somaulis  to 
write  upon.    The  inner  bark  of  all  is  about  an  inch  thick,  of  a 
dull  reddish  hue,  tough,  and  not  unlike  leather,  but  yielding  a 
strong  aromatic  perfume.     The  wood  is  soft  and  white.     By 
making  a  deep  incision  into  the  inner  rind,  the  gum  exudes  pro- 
fusely, of  the  colour  and  consistence  of  milk,  bat  hardening  into 
a  mass  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere."  By  this  bark,  of  which 
he  received  a  specimen  from  Major  Harris,  Mr.  Bennett,  of  the 
British  Museum,  has  been  able  to  identify  it  as  being  very 
similar  to  that  of  a  tree,  of  which  specimens  were  collected  by 
Schiraper  in- his  Abysstniftn  journey,  oft  the  mootitains  below 
Dacheladschezanne.     It  Hewers  in  December,  and  ripens  its 
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fniit  in  April.  Of  this  the  Abyssinttft  .name  is  stated  to  be 
makker.  It  has  been  named  Plds9lea  floribunda  by  £adlichery 
in  Nov,  Stirp.  Mui,  Vindob.y  Decad.y  No.  47,  atid  figured  in 
Iconogr.  t.  129. 130.  He  has  attached  it  in  his  Genera  Pleat- 
taruM,  p.  1073^  as  an  anomalous  genns  to  Sapindace^. 

On  seeing  the  plant,  I  was  instantly  strack  with  its  reseni* 
yance  to  a  species  of  Boswellia,  and  mentioned  my  opinion  to 
Mr.  Bennett  that  it  must  be  too  closely  allied  to  be  far  sepa- 
rated from  it.  On  comparing  the  description  of  the  two  genera 
as  given  by  Endlicher  himself,  I  can  find  no  character  by  which 
the  one  cati  be  justly  separated  from  the  other.*    The  capsule  of 


•         SAPINDACE.E. 

Genus  Anomalwn, 
Plosslba,  Endlicher,    Gen.  Plant, 

p.  1073. 
Calyx  5-fidus,  sequalis. 
Di§cus  adnatus. 

CoroUce,  petala  5,  disci  basi  extus 
inserta,  sequalla,  ungue  nudo. 


Stamina  lO,  cum  petalis  inserta. 

FHamenta  libera,  subulata. 

Anthercs  introrse,  biloculares,  basi 
emarginata  inserts,  longitudina- 
liter  dehiscentes. 

Ovarium  sessile,  triloculare. 

Ovula  in  loculis  gemina,  anguli  cen- 
tralis medio  iuserCa,  oblique  con- 
tigua,  peltatim  amphitropa,  micro- 
pyle  supera. 

S^Ius  terniinalis,  crassus. 

SUgma  deprcsse  snbcapitatum,  obso- 
lete trilobum. 

Capsula  clavata,  tiilocularis,  tri- 
valvis,  Talvis  cum  septis  alteman- 
tibus,  columnam  tripteram,  alls 
septantem,  faciebus  seminiferam 
nudanUbus. 

Semina  in  loculis  abortu  solitaiia, 
triangiilaria,  basi  et  apice  in  cus- 
pldem  producta,  testa  ossea,  dorso 
membrana  lacerula  tecta,  umbilico 
Tentrali,  nucleum  multoties  mino- 
rem.  integumonto  tenuiasimo  in- 
cludente. 

Kmbryonia  exalbuminosi  leriter  ar- 
cuati. 

Cotykdones  foliacece,  triloboe,  conyo- 

lutffi. 


BURSERACE^. 
BoswELLiA,  Roxb,    Endl.  p.  1135. 
Cafyx  paiTUS,  5-deiitatas,  pezBisieos. 

Corolla  petala  5,  sub  dixo  annolari 
camoso,  crenulato  inserta,  oborato- 
oblonga,  basi  angustata,  csUtr- 
tione  subimbricata,  sub  anthesi 
patentissima. 

Stamina  10,  hypogyna,  altema  peta- 
lis opposita  brenora. 

Filamenta  subulata,  persistentia. 

Antheres  introrscs,  bUoculares,  oTato- 
oblongae,  basi  emarginate,  longi- 
tudinaliter  dehiscentes,  caduce. 

Ovarium  sessile,  triloculare 

Omda  in  loculis  gemina,  collateralla, 
pendula. 


Stylus  brevis,  staminum  longitudine. 
Stigma  capitatum  trilobum. 

CapsvJa  dnipacea,  trigona»  trilocn- 
laris,  septicide  triyalvis,  yalyarum 
eudocarpio  subosseo. 


Semina  in  loculis  abortu  solitaria, 
inyersa,  compressiuscula,  margine 
membranaceo  lato  cincta. 


Embryonis  exalbuminosi 

Cotyledones  contoitupUcate,  multi- 
fids. 
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Plossleadifiers  in  being  darate,  but  the  normal  structure  of  the 
two  is  the  same.     In  his  Enehirid.  Botanic.,  p.  563»  Endlicher 
raentions  **  Pldsstt4B  floribundm,  ex  Africfld  penetralibus  nuper 
relates,  ramuli  gummi  assudato  conaiti  sunt*'*    The  specimens  in 
the  British  Museum  are  covered  with  little  pellucid  tears  of  a 
resinous  substance^  which  roust  be  of  the  nature  of  Olibanum. 
I  have,  moreover,  specimens  of  leaves  collected  by  the  late  Lieut. 
Wellsted  in  the  Island  of  Socotra,  which  is  200  miles  to  the 
eastward  of  Cape  Guardafui.    To  these  leaves  a  note  is  attached 
— *'  Species  of  Uckshai^  fonnd  near  Rass  Dome,  about  12  feet 
highy  smooth  purple  bark,  when  pierced  a  white  milky  substance 
exudes."    These  I  have  always  considered  to  belong  to  a  species 
of  Boswellia,  which  I  temporarily  named  B.africana.    Its  leaves 
display  indications  of  resinous  exudation.   It  would  be  probable,, 
therefore,  even  without  further  evidence,  that  a  species  of  Bos- 
weilia  might  yield  the  Olibanum  of  Africa,  as  B.  tkurifera  and 
B,  glabra  do  that  of  India.     This  I  had  lon^r  thought  probable, 
as  I  stated  in  No.  VI.  of  my  Illusir.  of  Himalayan  Botany, 
1835  :  •*  From  the  affinity  in  vegetation  between  parts  of  Arabia, 
Persia,  and  India,  it  is  not  impossible  but  the  genus  Bostoellia 
may  extend  into  other  countries,  and  afford  that  which  is  known 
as  Arabian  Olibanum,"  p.  177. 

If  we,  however,  compare  the  information  afforded  by  Captain 
Kempthorne  with  that  of  Dr.  Malcolmson,  including  tlie  fact 
that  large  quantities  of  Olibanum  are  imported  into  Aden,  and 
from  the  Arabian  Gulf  (which  includes  the  commerce  of  Africa) 
into  Bombay,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  Olibanum 
of  commerce  is  produced  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  If  we 
further  consider  the  identification  by  Mr.  Bennett,  of  the  bark 
given  him  by  Major  Harris  with  that  of  the  tree  called 
Plosslea  floribunda,  and  of  the  probability  of  this  being  nothing 
but  a  species  of  Boswellia^  this  may  be  called  B.floribunda, 
There  is  every  probability  therefore  that  the  Olibanum-yielding 
tree  described  by  Captain  Kempthorne  is  this  jl?o#ti7e2/ia,  and  that 
it  yields  one  kind  of^African  Olibanum.  The  only  difHculty  is  in 
the  absence  of  authentic  specimens  of  the  tree  and  its  product^ 

Radicula  snpera.  Badietda  snpeni. 

Arbor  Afiricae  tropice ;  florescentifle      Arbores  ladice,  Elaphrii  facie,  resi- 
tempore    aphylla,     paniculis    in  niferse,    balsamifluse ;  —  racemis 

apice  ramoram  confertis,  mulU-  axillaribus  solitorils,  r.  terminali- 

iloriB.  bus  paniculato-congestis,  bracteo' 

latis,  fioribus  breriter  pedlcellatU. 

Endlicher    in    Nov.    Siirp,    Mum.      Boxb.  Coiom.  111.  t.  207.    Nees, 
Fi/t4io6.  l>ec.  N.  47.  jun.  PI.  Off.  i   355.      Libanua 

Colebr.  As.  Res.  IX.  377  c  Ic 
VOL,  V.  2  H  • 
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to  know  whether  tbb  it  identical  with  vbat  is  knowa  both  beie 
and  on  the  Conlinent,  as  Africaa  or  ArsJ>(ap  Olibanum. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  adveriiog  to  the  many  interesting 
points  which  are  connected  with  the  identification  of  these 
ancient  objects  of  commerce.  Some  of  these  we  fiod  produced 
in  arid  and  apparently  inaccessible  countries,  which  thus,  though 
unfit  for  the  arts  of  culture,  were  yet  attractive  to  commerce 
from  producing  substances  valued  by  all  the  earliest  civilized 
nations  of  antiquity.  This  was  the  case  with  the  Myrrh  and  the 
Frankincense  of  the  arid  and  desolate  country  which  extends 
from  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Mountains  of  Abyssinia. 
By  their  means,  therefore,  we  are  able  to  trace  the  routes  of 
ancient  commerce  and  the  limits  to  which  it  extended.  In  doing 
so,  we  cannot  but  be  surprised  that  we  are  only  now  identifying 
some  of  these  early-fiBimed  products  of  nature.  This  is  owing 
partly  to  the  want  of  curiosity  in  travellers,  and  partly  to  their 
want  of  knowledge  ;  but  in  this  respect  the  older  books  of 
travels  contain  more  information  than  most  of  those  of  modem 
times.  The  ancients,  we  find  on  investigation,  had  more  correct 
information  respecting  the  sources  of  some  of  these  substances 
than  is  generally  supposed,  or  admitted  into  ordinary  accounts. 
Thus,  though  Theophrastus  mentions  that  part  of  Arabia  which  is 
about  Saba,  Adramata,  and  Citibssna,  and  Strabo  says  that  it  is  in 
the  happy  region  of  the  Sabssans  that  both  Myrrh  and  Frankincense 
are  produced-*-yet  Arrian  especially  mentions  Xifiatfos  as  pro- 
cured with  Myrrh  at  places  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  which  pro- 
bably correspond  with  the  modern  Tajoura,  Zeyla,  aad  Berbera. 
So  Cosmas,  usually  called  Indicopleuestes,  tisqnoled  in  the  volume 
on  Nubia  and  Abyssinia  (p.  117,  in  the  Edin,  Cab.  Library)^ 
says,  '<  the  land  of  frankincense  lies  at  the  farthest  end  of  Ethiopia* 
fifty  days'  journey  from  Axum,  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
ocean,  though  it  does  not  touch  it.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  Barbaria,orthe  country  of  Sasu,  fetch  from  thence 
frankincense  and  other  costly  spices,  which  they  transport  by 
water  to  Arabia  Felix  and  India.  This  country  of  Sasu  is  very 
rich  in  gold  mines."  The  account  might  be  adduced  as  a  correct 
one  even  of  the  modern  commerce. 

If  we  investigate  such  questions  in  a  scientific  point  of  view, 
we  perceive  how  frequently  species  of  the  same  genus  of  plants 
secrete  similar  products.  We  also  perceive  that  which  are  some- 
times adduced  as  exceptions  to  the  law  of  the  products  of  plants 
corresponding  with  their  structure,  may  not  always  prove  to  be 
so  upon  extended  investigation.  We  may  hope,  also,  as  in  this 
case,  that  such  investigations  may  sometimes  lead  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  genera  of  plants  which  have  been  so  multiplied  as  {to 
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overload  the  science  by  the  very  eflPorts  made  for  its  improve- 
ment f.  At  all  events,  every  fact  so  ascertained  assists  in 
removing  the  opproi>rium  which  attaches  to  the  history  of  so  many 
articles  of  materia  medica,  as  well  as  of  commerce,  that  we  know 
not  whence  they  are  procured,  or  how  they  are  prepared. 

Since  this  paper  was  read,  and  indeed  since  it  has  been  in 
type,  I  find  I  have  been  anticipated  in  referring  the  genus 
Plosslea  to  Boswellia,  as  on  receiving  my  copy  of  Walpers* 
ReperL  Botan,  Si/stf  vol.  v.,  and  on  referring  for  the  account 
of  the  new  species  of  Elaphrium,  I  found  on  the  same  page  (419) 
the  following,  under  the  head  of 

«« BOSWELLIA,  JSaxb. 

•^B,  (Am^.  DdUe.  in  CaSHaud  Foy.  a  Mtroe  BoL  99  ?  WalperB*  Eeperi^ 
560  ?)  PArTBiPKBA  HoehaleU  Flora  (B.Z.)  xzvL  91.  Arbor  corace  paj^- 
raceo;  folUs  pinnatis  7-8  jugis,  foUolis  sessilibus  lanceolatia  crenatis  cum 
petiole  communi  tomentoso  pubescentibus;  paniculeo  ramis  racemosis, 
capsuUs  clavatis. — Cortex  in  lamellas  latiasimas  papyraceas  secedit,  etiam 
rami  floriferi  et  foliiferi  usque  ad  extcemitates,  nti  resinam  auayeolenteiix 
thuream  exsudant,  oortice  popyraceo  induti  sunt  Semina  basi  et  apice 
cuspidata,  subtrigona,  dorso  lacunoso-gibbosa,  ad  marginem  al®  membra- 
naceee  lacerao  fragmentis  evidenter  cincta  quandoque  hie  margo  obsoletus, 
Bttpe  tamen  latos  et  yaldd  conspicnus  est  pr^sertim  venKb  basim  seminis. 
—PeStf^Ai  ftcrihunda^  Endlicher,  Noo,  Stirp,,  daeatL  47,  loonogr.  1 119,  120 
ereedt  in  Abyssinia." 

This  description,  the  papery  bark  and  the  frankincense*like 
exudation,  will  satisfy  every  one  of  the  similarity  of  this  plant 
to  that  described  by  Kempt  home  and  Malcolmson,  and  of  the 
correctness  of  referring  the  above  remarkable  plant  to  Boswellia, 
and  of  the  probability  of  the  plant  of  Delile  being  the  same  as 
that  described  by  Endlicher,  which  has  thus  probably  a  wide 
distribution. 

t  I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  adducing  another  instance  of  the  un- 
necessary extension  of  genera  in  the  case  of  another  medicinal  plant,  that 
is,  the  JDorema  Ammoniacum,  described  and  named  by  the  late  Professor  Don, 
and  confirmed  by  Pr.  Lindley.  Mr.  Don's  specimens  were  obtained  at 
Jezud  Khast,  or  Y ezd  Khast  of  olhen— as  Capt.  Hart,  CoL  Wright,  M^ior 
Willock,  and  Col.  Johnson,  the  last  of  whom  mentions  it  as  occuring  also 
at  Majar,  but  all  in  places  between  Shiraz  and  Ispahan.  The  late  enter- 
prizing  trayeller  and  botanical  collector,  M.  Aucher-Eloy,  also  obtained  im- 
perfect specimens  between  Shiraz  and  Ispahan  (he  died  at  the  latter  place), 
as  at  Yezdichast,  and  at  Majar  or  Meier.  It  is  not  probable  that  two 
diffevent  plants  were  found  yielding  so  remarkable  a  gum  resin  as  Ammo- 
aiacum  in  the  same  localities ;  but  I  can  see  nothing  in  the  description  by 
Messrs.  Jaubert  and  Spach  of  their  Duentestm  aummiferum  which  might 
not  apply  to  Dorema  Ammoniacum  if  described  nom  imperfect  specimens^ 
and  these  were  all  the  authors  unfortunately  had  in,  their  ] 
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Abstract  or  the  itbst  of  two  lbctuheb 

ON  CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. 

BY  C.  BROOKE,  ESQ.,  Iff.B.,  CAKTAB. 

As  the  subject  of  these  lectures  is  the  relation  of  geometrical 
forms,  little  more  thaa  an  abstract  can  be  given,  wiihout  a 
copious  representation,  by  diagrams,  of  the  models  by  which  the 
lecture  was  illustrated  ;  which  might  not  be  considered  suitable 
for  a  periodical  publication. 

A  crystal  may  be  defined  to  be  a  solid  body  bounded  by  plane 
surfaces,  provided  the  form  is  either  normal,  or  the  spontaneous 
result  of  any  chemical  or  physical  change.  A  crystal  common!  j 
exhibits  a  tendency  to  separate,  when  broken,  in  the  direction  of 
planes  which  are  either  parallel  to  some  of  the  bounding  surfaces, 
or  inclined  at  a  given  angle  to  them.  This  tendency  to  split  in 
certain  directions,  appears  to  point  out  that  crystallization  is  the 
result  of  an  aggregation  of  the  particles  or  molecules,  as  they  are 
commonly  called,  which  is  definite  as  regards  the  direction  of 
each  molecule  ;  and  further,  that  the  forces  by  which  these  are 
held  together,  are  unequal  in  different  directions. 

A  comparison  of  crystalline  forms  appears  to  have  been  wholly 
unknown  to  the  ancients.  Linnseus  was  the  first  who  bestowed 
any  particular  attention  on  the  subject :  his  notions  were,  how- 
ever, very  crude,  and  bore  some  remote  analogy  to  his  views  re- 
specting the  arrangement  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

To  Rom^  de  Tlsle  the  title  of  founder  of  this  science  is  more 
justly  due,  as  he  was  the  first  to  group  together  the  crystals  be- 
longing to  each  known  mineral  species,  and  to  refer  them  to  some 
simple  form.  Passing  over  the  labours  of  Werner,  Brochaut,. 
Bergman,  and  others,  Haiiy  must  not  remain  unnoticed,  in 
whose  hands  Crystallography  for  the  first  time  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  a  regular  science.  His  theory  is  based  upon  the  hypo- 
thesis that  all  the  crystalline  forms  existing  in  any  given  mineral 
species  are  related  to  some  simple  foni),  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  general  type  of  the  species.  This  simple  or  primitive  form 
he  conceives  to  be  that  which  may  be  obtained  by  cleavage,  and 
to  be  the  nucleus  on  which  the  crystal  is  formed  by  successive 
depositions  of  layers  of  molecules.  As,  however,  in  some  crystals 
cleavage  does  not  exist  in  these  different  directions,  and  in  other?, 
in  more  than  these,  this  theory  is  incapable  of  general  applicsb- 
tion.  It  is,  therefore,  proposed  to  refer  each  existing  figure  to 
some  simpler  primary  form,  the  term  denoting  simply  its  rela- 
tive character  to  the  secondary  forms  derivable  from  it. 

JV^ore  recently  two  systems  of  Crystallography  have  been  pro- 
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duced  »  Gevmany^  by  Weiss  and  Mobs ;  for  any  ioformation  on 
tbc  ponderous  nomenclature  and  notation  of  these  systems,  our 
readers  are  referred  to  the  original  treati^e%  or  to  Hardinger*^ 
-work  on  Mineralogy,  published  in  this  country. 

The  system  of  classification  of  crystalline  forms,  which  it  is 
here  proposed  to  adopt,  is  a  modification  of  that  first  proposed  by 
Bournon.  This  system  was  first  presented  in  a  complete  form  in 
the  Familiar  Introduction  to  Crystallography ^  and  has  since 
been  further  simplified  in  the  Encyclopedia  Metropolitana^  Art. 

CrTST  ALLOC  RA  PHY. 

The  system  lately  introduced  by  Professor  Miller,  in  his  elabo- 
rate and  concise  treatise,  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  more  entirely 
abstract,  and  devoid  of  hypothesis  than  any  other  that  has  been 
proposed,  inasmuch  as  he  assumes  nothing  more  than  that  which 
is  actually  found  in  nature ;  namely,  that  there  is  a  constant  relar 
tion  between  the  faces  of  all  crystals  belonging  to  the  same 
species.  The  work  is,  however,  inaccessible  to  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  elements  of  pure  mathematics. 

A  crystal,  as  has  been  before  observed, is  supposed  to  resukfrom 
the  successive  deposition  of  layers  of  molecules,  on  the  forms 
of  which  much  needless  hypothesis  has  been  bestowed.  It  is 
evident  that  the  particles  of  a  solid  cannot  be  in  contact,  as  we 
Icnow  no  limit  to  the  condensation  or  diminution  of  the  bulk  of 
the  solid  by  cold.  The  view  of  the  constitution  of  matter,  which 
bis  important  discoveries  suggested  to  the  comprehensive  mind 
of  Newton,  was  that  the  distance  between  the  particles  of  matter 
is  very  great  compared  with  the  size  of  the  particles  themselves; 
and  it  may,  in  fact,  be  fairly  questioned  whether  our  idea  of  a  particle 
of  matter,  derived  only  from  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
JLhose  attractive  and  repulsive  forces,  on  which  the  qualities  of 
matter  depend,  is  not  necessarily  independent  of  size  and  form, 
.  The  angles  at  which  the  edges  of  the  pknes,  or  faces  of  a 
crystal  meet,  are  called  plane  angles ;  and  the  point  formed  by 
the  union  of  three  or  more  of  these,  a  solid  angle. 

If  the  successive  layers  of  molecules  deposited  on  a  crystal 
are  deficient  by  successive  rows  in  any  regular  order,  a d^cremeA^ 
is  said  to  take  place.  This  decrement  is  measured  by  the  edges 
of  the  defect  or  part  wanting  to  complete  the  simple  or  primary 
form ;  and  the  relation  which  these  edges  bear  to  the  corres- 
ponding edges  of  the  primary  form  is  called  the  law  of  the 
aecrement.  This  i$  invariably  found  to  be  a  simple  numerical 
ratio,  rarely  exceeding  the  number  six.  The  planes  resulting 
from  these  decrements  arc  called  secondary  planes,  and  ihe  forms 
bounded  by  secondary  planes  are  secondary  forms. 
.   The  law  of  symmetry  requires  that  a  decrement  affecting  any 
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edg^e  or  angle  of  a  crystal  should  similarly  affect  all  similar  edges 
or  angles  ;  and  on  the  degree  of  symmetry  that  is  observed  to 
exist,  the  classification  of  forms  depends. 

To  this  law  of  symmetry  there  arc,  however,  some  few  re- 
markable exceptions,  as  is  the  case  of  the  tourmaline  and  other 
pyro-electric  minerals. 

The  primary  forms  it  is  now  proposed  to  adopt  are  six  in 
number,  and  to  one  or  other  of  these  every  observed  crystallise 
form  may  be  referred.  These  six  primary  forms  ic  may  be  re- 
marked correspond  to  the  six  systems  adopted  by  Mobs  and 
Miller.  These  are — the  cube,  the  square  prism,  the  right 
rhombic  prism,  the  oblique  rhombic  prism,  the  doubly  obliqme 
prism,  and  the  rhomboid. 

The  cube  is  a  figure  bounded  by  six  equal  squares,  its  edges 
t^onsequently  are  all  equal,  and  its  angles  all  right  angles.  The 
general  character  of  all  crystals  derivable  from  this  form  is  that  they 
present  a  similar  aspect  when  viewed  in  their  different  directions, 
each  of  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  passing  through  the 
other  two. 

In  all  the  varieties  of  prisms,  the  crystals  are  supposed  to  rest 
on  one  of  the  bases  or  terminal  planes  of  tlie  prism,  the  surfaces 
which  bound  the  prism  lengthwise  being  called  lateral  planes. 
The  edges  at  which  these  meet  are  lateral  edges,  and  the  edges 
at  which  they  meet  the  terminal  planes  are  terminal  edges. 

The  square  pnsm  differs  from  the  cube  only  in  having  its 
lateral  edges  either  longer  or  shorter  than  the  terminal.  The  law 
of  symmetry  does  not,  therefore,  require  that  the  lateral  and  ter- 
minal edges  should  be  similarly  modified;  and  the  aspect  of  a 
crystal  belonging  to  this  class  ts  that  of  a  square  similarly  modi- 
fied at  its  four  corners,  if  it  be  viewed  in  the  direction  of  its  oxtM, 
a  line  drawn  to  the  centres  of  its  terminal  planes,  but  not  when 
seen  in  the  direction  of  a  line  perpendicular  to  its  lateral  planes. 

The  right  rhombic  prism  is  a  right  prism  whose  base  is  a 
rhomb.  The  aspect  of  a  crystal  of  this  form,  when  viewed  in  tht 
direction  of  its  axis,  is  that  of  a  rhomb  shnilarly  modified  at  its 
opposite  angles. 

The  oblique  rhombic  prism  differs  from  the  preceding  in 
being  oblique  in  the  direction  of  one  of  the  diagonals  of  the  base: 
the  character  that  distinguishes  this  form  from  the  right  rhombic 
prism  is,  that  when  viewed  in  the  direction  of  its  axis,  two  only 
#f  the  opposite  angles  are  similarly  modified. 

All  other  prismatic  crystals  which  do  not  possess  any  of  the 
degrees  of  symmetry  tliat  characterize  the  other  prisms,  ore 
comprehended  in  the  class  of  doubly  oblique  prisms. 

The  Rhomboid,  or  Rhombohedron  as  it  is  called  by  some 
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aatbors^is  a  figure  contained  within  «ix  equal  rhombs :  two  only  of 
its  solid  angles  are  formed  by  the  union  of  three  equal  plane  angles^ 
these  are  called  the  terminal  solid  angles,  and  the  other  sijr, 
which  are  similar  to  one  another,  are  lateral  solid  angles.  The 
character  of  crystals  of  this  class  is  that  of  symmetry  in  three  or 
six  directions  when  viewed  in  the  direction  of  the  axis,  a  line 
passing  through  the  terminal  solid  angles.  This  form  would 
result  from  elongating  or  compressing  the  cube  in  the  direction 
of  a  line  passing  through  two  of  its  opposite  solid  angles ;  in  the 
former  case  an  acttte,  in  the  latter  an  obtuse  rhomboid  would 
result. 

For  a  description  and  tables  of  the  modifications  by  which 
these  different  primary  forms  may  respectively  be  effected,  our 
readers  are  referred  to  Art.  CRVsTALLOGaAPiiv  in  the  Encyclo- 
pcedia  Metropolitana. 


FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY 

OF 

THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY, 

Hdd  at  17,  Bhonuhwry  Square.  May  19th,  1846. 
Mr.  John  Savory,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  much  pleasure  in  meeting  the  Members 
of  the  Phaumaceutical  Society  at  this  their  Fifth  Anniyersary. 

It  woold  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  on  this  occMion  to  present  a 
Report  of  their  Proceedings  during. the  past  year,  from  which  the 
Members  would  be  able  to  form  some  opinion  of  the  present  position 
and  the  prospects  of  the  Society.  It  had  been  the  desire  of  the 
Council  to  fulfil  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability  the  trust  which  had 
been  committed  to  them,  and  he  hoped  that  the  Members  present 
would  freely  express  their  (^nions  on  the  different  subjects  adverted 
to  in  the  Report.  Some  of  these  subjects  requhred  their  very  serious 
consideration,  as  the  satisfactory  settlement  of  them  was  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  prosperity  of  that  institution,  and  to  the  general 
interests  of  the  body  of  Chemists  and  Druggists.  He  hoped  that  any 
discmssion  that  mignt  arise  would  be  conducted  temperately,  and  with 
that  amicable  spirit  which  had  always  characterised  their  proceedings 
on  former  occasions. 

He  called  on  the  Secretary  to  read 

THE  REPORT. 

The  Council  have  now  to  present  the  Fifth  Annual  Report^ 
^lliich  they  trust  will  be  found  satisfactory  to  the  Members  at 
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lum,  and  proYO  that  Hie  objects  for  which  the  Sociefy  was  esta- 
blished have  been  progressiyely  and  efPectoally  carried  out. 

FINANCIAL  REPORT, 

Receipts  and  ExPENOirimE  frov  Jan.  Ist  to  Dec,  Slat,  1845. 


1     0     0 
17  U  11 


JDr. 

BalADce  from  Secretary 

Intere8t>-Life  Members' Fand 
Interest— Benevolent 

Fond  ....  58  15    0 

Donations  gs  19   o 

167  U 

Interest  on  DruggrisU' Old  Fond  14  U 
"         General  Fond  ....   Hff  17 

Sale  of  ^2500  Stock    8478  15 

"     Journals     Xf    1 

Lecture  Fees  119  14 

S74  Town  Members 6ff9    1 

19S0  Country  Members  1344    0 

1988  Associates  S76    4 

100  Apprentices 87    S 

Entrance  Fees 126    0 

Registration  Fees 95  12 

Subscriptions  1844 ^0  15 


Cr. 
if  «.  4, 

Balance  due  to  TVeMiirer»  De- 
cember si  st,  1844  081    9  S 

InTestraent— Life  Members  •.  IM  s  tf 
Inrestment— Benevolent  Fund  lAS  9  7 
Investment— Dmgcrists*    Old 

Eond »  19 

Furniture....... sC    4 

Museum   isi    • 

Postage S6  IS 

Delivering  Journals Itl  11 

Rent,  Rates,  and  Taxes  S4S  19 

Stationery 18  14 

Advertisements 60  17 

Salaries    26719 

Wages   131  19 

Journals 9m    • 

Printing 59  17 

Commission 52    7 


j^5851     3     0 


LawCosts 109  11  It 

House  Expenses.  64  18   6 

Sundries   SS  16    i 

I^torcs  7t2  II    7 

Laboratory 1109   9   4 

Library 69   B    0 

Fixtures   171    %   q 

Apparatus 49  U  10 

Travelling  Expenses S8   3    9 

Repayments 2  12   0 

Balance  In  Treasurer's  hands..  283  18    8 


^5851     S    0 


We,  the  undersigned  Auditors,  haye  examined  the  Accounts  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Societt,  and  find  them  correct,  agreeably  with  the  fore- 
going Statement,  and  that  there  was  standing  in  the  names  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Society,  at  the  Bank  of  England,  on  the  3l8t  December,  1845, 

OnAccountofthe  General  Fund 3  J  per  Cents,  reduced..  3000  '0 

Benevolent  Fund 3  per  Cent.  Consok....  2094  18 

Druggists'  OldFund,  New  3^  per  Cents 954  19 

Life  Members  Fund,  3  per  Cent  Consols. ...    652  15 
John  Wtman. 

WiLLLLM  HOOFBB. 

Benjamin  B.  Oeridge. 
^/>r.79M,1846.  George  S.  Pedleiu 

Although  the  reduction  in  the  subscriptions  has  not  occawoned 
that  increase  m  tJie  number  of  Membens  and  Associates,  which  the 
advocates  of  that  measure  so  confidently  anticipated,  or  led  tven  to 
An  approximation  to  the  amount  of  revenue  under  the  old  STstenu 
yet  the  income  received  during  the  last  year  has  been  sofficiei^ 
for  the  current  expenses.     The  Council,  howew,  hay«  found  it 
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necessary  to  invest  a  portion  of  the  funded  capital  in  Bnildmgv 
and  Apparatus  required  for  efficiently  carrying  out  the  Educational 
objects  of  the  Society,  which  will  account  for  the  apparent  ezcesi 
of  expenditure  over  the  income. 

'  An  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  number  of  the  Memben^ 
which  is  greater  than  it  has  ever  been  since  the  establishment  of 
the  Society.  There  is,  however,  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the 
list  of  Assodates,  which  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  Associates,  having  established  themselves  in 
business  on  their  own  account,  have  become  Members,  while  the 
number  admitted  by  examination  has  not  been  nearly  sufficient  to 
supply  this  deficiency.  Others,  however,  have  been  removed  by 
death,  change  of  busmess,  resignation,  and  other  causes  ;  and  if  we 
may  judge  from  past  experience,  there  is  great  reason  to  fear  that 
under  the  voluntary  system,  the  number  of  young  men  admitted 
by  examination  will  not  be  sufficient  to  replace  such  deficiencies* 

The  Council  report  with  great  satisfaction  the  progress  made  in 
the  Laboratory,  the  enlargement  of  which  and  its  exceUent  arranger 
ments  having  caused  an  immediate  influx  of  Students.  Twenty- 
six  have  joined  the  class  during  the  present  session,  and  several  of 
them  who  have  presented  themselves  for  examination  have  given 
abundant  proof  to  the  Examiners  that  their  time  has  not  been 
spent  in  vain,  and  that  the  Society  has  within  its  waUs  every 
facility  for  giving  a  sound  Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical  Education 
to  its  PupOs— such  an  Education,  in  fact,  as  will  fit  them  for  the 
satisfactory  practice  of  their  profession,  and  entitle  them  to  the 
confidence  of  the  public. 

The  Coimcil  have  anin  to  regret  that  the  valuable  and  costly 
lectures  delivered  in  the  Institution,  have  not  been  more  nume-* 
rously  attended,  and  invite  the  serious  attention  of  Members  to 
the  cause  of  this  limited  attendance  which  appears  also  to  prevail 
in  such  provincial  schools  as  have  been  established,  although,  in  all 
instances,  the  fees  required  for  admission  have  been  nearly  nominal. 
The  Library  and  Museum  have  received  but  few  additions; 
but  several  of  those  received  are  of  great  interest,  and  the  chemi- 
cal products  resulting  from  the  labours  of  our  own  pupils  will  be 
viewed  with  great  satisfaction  by  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
well  doing  of  this  Institution. 

The  result  of  the  reduction  of  the  amount  of  subscription  will 
not  enable  the  Council  to  appropriate  any  part  of  the  revenue  to 
the  augmentation  of  the  Benevolent  Fund,  some  voluntary  addi- 
tion to  which  they  have  pleasure  in  recording,  and  trust  that  some 
means  will  be  adopted  for  better  carr}'ing  out  this  object. 

Your  Council  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that,  in  order  to  ensure 
the  safety  of  the  public,  and  to  raise  the  character  of  our  body  in 
the  manner  contemplated  ia  the  formation  of  the  Society,  all 
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J  Phamwcy  «ho«ld  lie  ^iUgcd  by  law  to  reeam 
ii  proper  edmatian,  inrcMng  attondanoe  en  lectoiies  and  pfactioil 
manipulation,  and  that  ifaeir  knowledge  should  be  tested  bj 
examination.  As  these  objects  cannot  be  fidly  carried  ont  on  the 
voimtaiy  principle,  the  CoonciL  have  deroted  mnch  attention  to 
the  safajecty  and  have  prepared  for  the  considetation  of  the  l^isla- 
tne  tbs  draft  of  an  Act  pToviding  lor  the  EstablisfameKt  of  a 
College  of  Pfaarmacj,  aader  the  Section  of  the  trade  at  laige^ 
imeonneeted  with  the  edocataonal  and  protectioiial  objeds  of  ^bb 
Society — objects  which  would  necessarily  prevent  snob  poweit 
being  granted  to  us  by  Parliament,  however  desirable  it  mi^^t  be 
ferns  to  possess  them.  The  so-formed  Coll^pe  would  be  vested 
solely  with  tbe  power  of  exaouning  Candidates  and  granting  Cer- 
tificates, and  by  such  ezanunation  would  offer  to  the  public  that 
protection  which  exists  in  every  odier  country  in  Europe  against 


be  draft  of  a  Wl  is  submitted  for  your  consideration  before 
active  steps  are  taken  respeodng  it. 

It  was  thought  desirable,  however,  to  ascertain  the  sentimettts 
of  the  medical  bodies  on  the  subject,  and  aocordingly  copies  of  this 
pfoposed  Bill  have  been  subautted  to  the  CoH^e  of  Physicians^ 
the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  and  the  Nationiil  Association  of 
General  Practitioners.  No  official  reply  has  yet  been  received 
from  any  of  these  bodies ;  but  tiie  Council  have  reason  to  beBeve, 
from  conversation  with  individual  Members  of  ihe  profesrion,  that 
the  general  piiooic^  of  the  Bill  are  Hkeiy  to  meet  with  a  fEivoor^ 
able  reception,  although  some  of  the  dettuls  will  probably  require 


The  College  of  Phystriaas  has  appcnated  Wednesday  aftanooa, 
at  four  o'clock,  to  receive  a  deputation  of  the  Society,  when  the 
subject  will  be  officially  discussed. 

Mr.  HuMPA«B  rose  to  move  ^^  Unt  the  Report  now  read  be  adopted* 
and  be  printed  in  the  Trausaetions  of  the  Society."  lie  felt,  however, 
liiat  were  he  siinpiy  to  propose  this  motion  without  further  commenty 
he  should  not  be  doing  justice  to  the  Council  from  which  the  Report 
emanated,  and  he  believed  that  every  one  present  would  acknowledge 
that  they  were  under  great  obligations  to  the  gentlemen  who  had 
devoted  so  much  of  their  time  to  the  service  of  tne  body  which  they 
represented.  A  comparison  of  the  position  of  ^e  Chemists  and  Dmg- 
98ts  of  this  country  now,  and  that  which  they  held  six  years  af^ 
nnist  satisfy  every  one  that  muoh  good  had  resulted  from  the  labours 
of  the  Pharmaoeutical  Society.  There  was,  in  the  Report  which  bad 
just  been  read,  matter  both  for  satisfaction  and  for  rmret.  It  was  grati- 
fying to  find  that  an  increase  had  taken  place  in  their  Members,  and  that 
tne  number  of  these  was  greater  now  than  it  had  ever  before  been  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Society.  On  the  other  hand,  it  appeared  duft 
ikem  wasa  eensideraUe  lalMtig  off  aiseng  the  Assodates, and  this  Jk 
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nmtt  my  fae  was  utterly  at  a  loas  to-aeooimt  for.  What  was  thecanse  of  k? 
Was  it  that  the  young  men  among  tfaom  considered  that  the  poaitioii 
which  the  Memoen  and  Af»o<nate8  of  the  Pharmaceatical  Societv  were 
endeayonring  to  take  was  too  high  and  soientific  for  them  ?  Was  it 
that  they  were  satisfied  with  the  condition  of  ignorance,  and  incom- 
X^etence  lor  the  duties  they  were  called  upon  to  perform,  which  atpre^ 
■ent  characterised  so  large  a  proportion  of  them,  and  that  they  preferred 
this  ignorance  to  the  means  of  education  and  qualification  which  tbia 
Society  was  offering  them  P  In  what  other  way  oould  they  account  for 
the  secession  of  their  Associates,  who  were  the  yery  persons  to  whom 
the  Society  was  calculated  to  he  of  the  greatest  service,  and  who  stood 
the  most  in  need  of  this  assistance?  He,  in  common,  he  helieyed,  with 
many  of  those  around  him,  had  daily  cause  to  regret  the  want  which 
existed,  at  the  time  of  their  pupilage,  of  effident  means  of  education 
fOT  Chemists  and  Draggists.  Yet  now  that  these  means  were  offered, 
it  appeared  from  the  small  namher  who  attended  the  yalnaUe  and 
ooatiy  lectures  of  this  Society,  that  they  were  but  inadequately  appro* 
dated.  This  was  the  unfayourable  yiew  of  the  nresent  position  of  the 
Society.  It  was  gratifying  to  find,  howeyer,  tnat  this  discreditable 
apathy  was  not  uniyersal.  He  was  glad  to  learn  that  the  laboratory 
of  the  Society  had  been  well  attended,  l^is  was  a  part  of  their  ope* 
rations  which  was  calculated  to  be  of  yery  great  utility.  In  passioR 
timragh  the  country,  fae  had  met  wi&  some  of  those  wno  had  ayaUed 
Aennelyes  of  the  means  of  'education  whioh  the  Society  ofiered,  and 
he  oould  speak  from  personal  obseryadon  <tf  the  marked  mj^erierity 
winch  these  possessed  oyer  their  lesa  aspiring  brethren. 

Mr.  Palk,  of  Exeter,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  he  thought  the 
Society  was  progressing  in  a  way  that  would  proye  satisfactory  to  the 
general  body  of  subBcnbers.  The  princiDal  feature  which  the  Society 
presented,  consisted  in  the  means  aflbrded  for  improying  the  quaHftea* 
tion  of  the  Members  and  A  ssociates.  The  estabhshment  ef  that  Insti* 
tatioD,  not  only  proyed  a  bond  of  union  among  them,  bat  irt  opened  a 
channel  for  the  oommuirication  of  knowledge,  and  for  the  exercise  of  a 
moral  influence  whidi  they  did  not  preriously  possess.  He  beUeyed 
that  in  reference  to  these  several  objects,  the  Institution  was  becoming 
mere  and  more  efficient.  He  had  marked  the  progress  of  the  institu- 
tion, haying  yisited  it  at  different  periods  since  its  formation,  and 
he  had  obseryed  a  yery  satisfaotery  adyaneement  up  to  the  present 
time.  He  hoped  the  Council  would  perserere  in  the  course  tl^  had 
hitherto  pursued.  There  were,  no  doubt,  many  disoooraging  circum- 
stances that  would  beset  them,  but  he  b^eved  that  these  would  all 
eyentua]lybeoyercome,and  that  those  who  laboured  so  incessantly 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  olijects  desired,  would  reap  the  reward 
of  Ihm  exertions. 

The  Resokitien  was  then  put  smd  oarried. 

Mr.  M'CuLLot:*  moved  the  next  Resokition,  •*  That  the  Thanks  of 
this  meeting  be  giyen  to  the  Couneil  and  to  (he  local  Secretaries  for 
thcv  yery  eflfectiye  seryiees  during  the  past  year."*  The  preneua 
speakers  sad  anticipated  him  in  attuding  to  much  of  the  labours  for 
which  they  were  indebted  to  die  Council,  but  he  could  not  ayomi  mett- 
tioning  one  subject  to  which  no  inference  had  yet  been  made,  and 
which  hiyolyed  a  debt  of  gmtitude  frooi  die  Memben  to  the  local 
Secretaries  thronghevt  the  osoDtry,  a»  wali-ai  to  tfaeOowiiett  fai  Londm. 
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fie  aDuded  to  the  eacifBtic  esertioiia  -mHA  had  heea  vuide  in  peti- 
tioning  the  legislature,  and  otherwiae  opposing  the  objectionable  choinei 
whieh  had  been  introduced  into  Sir  James  Graham*8  Medical  BilL 
and  which  clauses,  if  passed  into  a  Uw,  would  have  seriously  aflfected 
the  interests  of  the  dwrnists  and  Druggists.  The  fear  of  such  kffls- 
latiTe  interference,  was  now,  happily,  for  the  present  removed ;  bnf 
Aeir  thanks  were  due  to  those  wno  had  contributed  in  relieving  them 
fifom  tbe  danger  with  which  they  had  been  threatened. 

Idr.  WAtLD  had  much  pleasure  in  seconding  this  motion.  The 
Council  had  been  engaged  in  promoting  education  among  the  Membera 
of  their  body,  and  he  was  glad  to  find  they  considered  that  this  educa- 
tion should  be  progressive, — that  it  was  not  sufficient  for  a  young  man 
merely  to  serve  an  apprenticeship,  but  that  he  must  keep  pace  with 
tbe  requirements  of  toe  age,  and  carry  to  a  higher  point  than  bad 
hitherto  been  generally  attained  by  them,  the  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  several  subjects  involved  in  their  occupations  as  Chemists  and  Drug- 
giBts.  The  Coundl  had  already  acoompliBhed  much,  and  the  Chemisti 
were  assuming  a  position  whidi  would  enable  them  to  accomplish  a 
great  deal  more,  for  it  was  necessary  that  their  Members  should  be 

Soperly  educated  and  qualified  before  they  could  consistently  ask 
r  legialative  protection.  It  was  certainly  a  source  of  much  ngrtt  to 
find  that  so  much  indifierence  should  exist  on  the  part  of  the  Assis- 
tants and  Appientioes  with  reference  to  the  facilities  for  edneatioB 
which  were  afforded  by  the  Society ;  this  state  of  things  presented  the 
strongest  possible  evidence  of  the  necessity  for  an  Act  of  Parliamoit 
which  should  render  education  and  qualification  compulsory  in  thoee 
who  are  engaged  in  tbe  preparation  of  medicines.  He  was  indeed  sur- 
prised that  the  legislature  had  so  long  allowed  the  existing  state  of 
things,  with  reference  to  the  practice  of  Pharmacv,  to  condnue,  and  he 
hojNed  that  before  long  an  important  change  would  be  effected. 

ilie  Resolution  was  put  and  carried. 

Mr.  TuouAS  H  BEET  NO,  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  acknowledged 
the  Vote  of  Thanks.  He  was  glad  to  find  their  proceedings  had  met 
the  approbation  of  their  constituents,  and  he  trusted  the  approval 
which  had  been  expressed  would  prove  a  stimulus  to  them  tor  in* 
ereased  exertions.  It  was  very  certain  that,  as  a  body,  they  were  as- 
suming a  much  higher  position  than  they  occupied  a  few  years  ago. 
The  ignorance  which  existed  when  he  entered  the  business  about  thirty 
years  ago,  and  which  attached  to  those  in  the  wholesale  as  well  as  the 
retail,  would  no  longer  be  tolerated.  The  Council  were  trying  to  effect  all 
that  they  could  in  the  promotion  of  education  and  tbe  improvement  of 
the  general  character  of  the  body  of  Chemists  and  DruggisU,  and  he 
thought  they  had  alreadv  done  much.  He  might  allude  to  tbe  inter* 
view  they  were  about  to  have  with  the  Collie  of  Phyddans  as  afford* 
ing  an  indication  of  the  favourable  opinion  entertained  in  high  quar« 
ters  of  their  proceedings.  It  was  matter  of  much  r^ret  to  him  thai 
«o  little  had  yet  been  done  towards  increasing  the  Benevoleui  Fund, 
He  would  again  propose,  what  he  had  suggested  last  year,  that  they 
should  have  a  dinner,  and  endeavour  to  promote  special  subscripttoni 
towards  this  object  by  a  festive  and  convivial  meeUng. 

Mr.  TosswiLL  was  authorized,  on  behalf  of  a  Member  of  tbo 
Society,  to  offer  £90  towards  the  BenewUni  Fund,  if  twenty-five 
•ther  aubscriberi  for  the  same  amoaat  oould  be  found* 
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DBAIT  OF  AN  ACT  OP  PABLIAMENT. 

Mr.  MoRSON  said  he  had  been  requested  by  the  CouDcil  to  bring 
before  the  notice  of  the  Meeting  the  uraft  of  a  Bill  which  the  CouncU 
had  prepared  *'  for  regulating  the  Business  of  Chemists  and  Druggists, 
and  for  establishing  a  College  of  Pharmacy.'^'  He  would  read  and 
explain  such  parts  of  the  Bill  as  would  enable  them  to  understand  its 
general  purport*  and  the  Members  present  would  then  be  enabled  to 
express  their  opinions  upon  it.  The  preamble  of  the  Bill  represent^ 
that 

**  It  is  expedient  that  persons  exercising  the  business  or  calling  of  Chemists, 
or  Chemists  and  Dmggists,  in  England  and  Wales,  should  possess  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  Pharmaceutical  and  Practical  Chemistry  ;  and  that 
they  should  also  be  acquainted  with  th«  language  in  which  medical  pre- 
scriptions, orders,  or  receipts,  are  generally  written,  and  with  other 
branches  of  useM  learning  ;  and  that  all  persons  before  exercising  the 
said  business  or  calling  should  be  duly  examined  as  to  their  skill  and 
knowledge  by  learned  and  comj^etent  persons ;  and  that  a  register  should 
be  kept  of  all  persons  engaged  m  the  said  business,  and  that  such  other 
provisions  should  be  made  for  the  benefit  and  protection  of  such  persons, 
as  are  hereinafter  contained." 

It  was  therefore  proposed  that  a  Collie  should  be  founded,  to  be 
called  The  College  of  Fharmaey  of  England,  which  would  beestab- 
lislied  on  the  most  broad  and  liberal  principles.  In  the  first  place  the 
Secretary  of  State  would  appoint  a  provisional  Council,  consisting  of 
five  or  more  Chemists  and  l>ruggist8,  for  carrying  the  Act  into  onenu 
tion ;  and  this  Council  would  appoint  a  provisional  Hegistrar.  1  hen, 
**  Every  person  who  shall  within  one  year  after  the  passing  of  this  Act, 
present  or  cause  to  be  presented  to  the  said  provisional  Registrar,  a  cer- 
tificate signed  by  two  of  her  Msjesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace,  stating  that 
such  person  did  at  the  time  of  the  granting  of  such  certificate  exercise  the 
business  or  calling  of  a  Chemist,  or  Chemist  and  Druggist,  in  some  part  df 
England  or  Wales,  or  a  certificate  from  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  of  Great  Britain,  stating  that  such  person  was  at  the  time  of 
the  granting  of  such  certificate  a  Member  of  such  Society,  shall  be  entitled 
to  be  registered,  and  the  said  provisional  Registrar  is  hereby  required  to 
cause  the  name  of  every  such  person  to  be  registered  in  a  book  to  be 
provided  by  the  said  provisional  Council  for  that  purpose  as  a  Pharma- 
ceuticfU  Chemist  and  Druggist,  and  that  all  persons  so  registered  shall  be- 
come Members  of  the  said  College  of  Phimnacy ." 

It  was  proposed  that  a  fee  of  one  guinea  should  be  paid  on  registra- 
tion, except  in  the  case  of  Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society, 
who  woula  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  any  fee.  A  period  of 
twelve  months  would  be  allowed  for  effecting  this  registration,  and  at 
the  end  of  this  time  the  list  of  the  persons  registered  under  the  Act 
would  be  published,  and  the  constituency  thus  formed  would  be  called 
upon  to  elect  from  among  themselves  a  Council  consisting  of  twenty- 
one  Members,  who  would  be  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy, 
and  would  succeed  the  provisional  Council  previously  appointed.  One- 
tikird  part  of  this  Council  would  go  out  of  office  every  year,  and  there 
would  therefore  be  a  yearly  election  of  one-thii*d  part  of  the  Council 
by  the  Members  of  the  College.  The  Council  thus  elected  would 
appoint  a  Board  ofExaminert  in  classical  knowledge.  Botany,  Materia 
Medica,  Pharmaceutical  and  general  Chemistry  and  Toxicology ;  and 
no  person  after  this  period  would  be  entUled  to  be  reglatcwd  ••  % 
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Pharroaceutical  Chemist  and  Dlruggiaty  or  to  be  admUted  a  Member 
of  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  unless  ne  produced  a  certificate  of  com- 
petent skill  and  knowledge,  and  qualification  to  exercise  the  bosinesa 
or  calling  of  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  and  Druggist  from  such  Board 
of  £xaminers.  It  would  thus,  necessarily,  be  twelve  months  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act  before  the  Examinations  would  come  into  operation^ 
and  after  this  time  no  person,  unless  he  shall  have  been  registered  as 
a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  and  Druggist,  and  admitted  a  Member  of 
the  College  of  Pharmacy,  or  unless  he  shall  have  been  in  business  ai 
a  Chemist  and  Druggist  before  the  passing  of  the  Act,  would  be 
allowed  to  prepare,  compound,  or  dispense,  for  sale  or  gain,  any  medi- 
cines or  medicinal  substances.  The  penalty  for  infringing  the  Act 
was  proposed  to  be  a  fine,  not  exceeding  ten  pounds,.or  ImprisonmenL 
Physicians,  Apothecaries,  and  other  legally  qualified  Medical  Men 
were,  of  course,  exempt^  from  the  operation  of  the  Act  It  would 
thus  be  seen,  that  the  proposed  College  of  Pharmacy  would  oompie- 
hend  the  whole  of  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  throi^ont  the  countiyy 
GO  that  no  objection  could  be  raised  to  the  constitution  of  the  College 
on  the  ground  of  exclusiveness.  It  might  indeed,  perhaps,  be  asked, 
why  was  it  not  proposed  that  the  powers  to  be  giren  to  this  College 
should  be  conferred  upon  the  Pharmaceutieal  Society  ?  This  qiiestk>B 
had  engaged  the  serious  attention  of  the  Council,  and  they  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  imnracticable  to  obtain  an  Act  of 
Parliament  that  would  confer  upon  tne  Pharmaceutical  Sodety  the 
powers  of  examination,  and  of  granting  certiiicates  to  practice  rfaar^ 
macy,  while  they  continued  as  they  now  are  an  educating  body.  All 
the  authorities,  both  legal  and  paziiamentoryy  whom  they  had  con- 
sulted, agreed  on  this  point.  Experience,  also,  with  reference  to  the 
establishment  of  similar  institutions^  tended  to  the  same  result.  He 
might  instance  the  case  of  the  institution,  formerly  called  the  London 
University,  in  Gower  Street.  This  institution  was  originally  established 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  an  Act  of  Parliament  authorizing  them  to 
institute  examinations  and  srant  degrees,  as  well  as  provide  education. 
But  this  power  was  refused  them,  on  the  ground  that  the  body  who 

Srovided  education  ought  not  to  be  entrusted  with  the  examination  of 
leir  own  pupils,  and  tiie  granting  of  degrees  which  would  entitle  the 
possessors  to  honorary  distinctions  and  privileges.  The  result  was  that 
the  London  University  became  a  purely  educational  institution,  under 
the  name  of  University  College,  and  a  new  and  perfectly  distinct  body 
was  formed,  called  the  University  of  London^  for  the  sole  purpose  <n 
examination  and  the  granting  of  degrees.  With  this  experience  before 
them,  and  the  coinciding  opinions  of  persons  in  whose  judgement  they 
placed  confidence,  it  would,  he  thought,  have  been  unwise  in  the 
Council  to  propose  vesting  Uie  examination  of  the  Chemists  and 
Druggists  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  as  at  present  constituted. 
There  was,  therefore,  but  this  alternative  left  them»  either  to  make 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society  what  the  proposed  College  of  Pharmacy 
was  designed  to  be,  in  which  case  its  constitution  would  require  to  M 
entirely  altered,  the  principal  part  of  its  objects  relinquished,  and  the 
expensive  provisions  for  carrymg  out  an  efficient  system  of  education 
entirely  sacrificed ;  or,  on  the  ouier  hand,  to  leave  the  Pharmaceutieal 
Society  in  the  position  it  has  always  hitherto  occupied,  and  to  estahliah 
a  separate  institution,  to  be  eadlled  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  whidi 
would  have  no  other  object  than  that  of  providing  for  the  ezamina* 
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tton.  registratH»i»  and  lieeiuing^  of  aU  persons  Migsged  in  buaineai 
as  Chemists  and  Druggisu.    The  Council  had  decided  in  favour  o£ 
the  latter  alternative.    IJnder  this  arraneementy  the  two  institutiona 
would  have  different  objects,  and  would  be  perfectly  distinct  and 
sej^araie  from  each  other ;— the  Pharmaoeutical  Society  having  for  its 
objects  the  providing  of  an  efficient  system  of  education,  suiu3  to  the 
wants  of  the  Chemists  and  Druggists,  the  protection  of  its  Members 
from  legislative  interference  or  legal  oppression,  the  relief  of  their 
distressed  brethren  through  the  application  of  a  Benevolent  Fund,  and 
the  promotion  of  the  science  of  Pharmacy  by  such  means  as  are  em- 
ployed by  odier  scientific  institutions.    These  objects  were  more  com- 
patible with  the  constitution  of  a  voluntary  association  than  of  an 
institution  to  which  every  Chemist  and  Druggist  would  be  compelled 
to  belong.    On  the  other  hand»  it  seemed  more  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  justice  that  a  law  affecting  every  Chemist  and  Druggist 
in  the  country  should  be  put  in  operation  by  a  body  representing  aU 
those  whom  it  affected,  and  such  would  be  the  Council  of  the  pro- 
posed College  of  Pharmacy.     Ue  believed  the  only  objection  that 
would  be  urged  to  this  proposed  measure  by  their  Members,  originated 
in  a  fear  that  the  establishment  of  a  College  of  Pharmacy  would  in^ 
jnriousiy  affect  the  interests  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.    There 
was  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the  increaaed  demand  lor  educar> 
tion,  which  would  be  created  by  such  a  measure  as  that  contemplated, 
and  the  stimulus  whicli  would  be  given  to  the  cultivation  of  science 
among  the  body  of  Chemists  and  Druggists,  would  insure  at  least  an 
e^ual,  if  not  an  increaaed,  amount  of  support  to  a  scientific  and  educa- 
tional institution.    The  Council  were  anxious  to  obtain  the  free  ex- 
pression of  opinion  on  these  points  from  the  Members,  and  with  the 
view  of  eliciting  a  discussion  on  the  suluect,  he  would  move,  '*  That 
this  meeting  approves  of  the  proposal  to   establish   a  College  of 
Pharmacy  under  the  sanction  and  authority  of  an  Act  of  Parliament^ 
for  the  registration  of  idl  existing  Chemists  and  Druggists  in  England 
and  Wales,  and  for  the  examinatiou  of  those  persons  who  may  for  the 
future  desire  to  enter  into  business  as  such." 
Mr.  To 85 WILL  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  EnwABDS,  of  Dartford,  thought  that  as  Members  of  the  Phas- 
maceutical  Society,  they  ought  to  pause  before  agreeing  to  die  adoption 
of  the  measure  wnicb  had  just  been  submitted  to  them.  He  viewed 
with  considerable  alarm  the  proposition  to  establish  a  College  of 
Pharmacy,  independent  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  because  it  ap.> 
peared  to  him  that  the  tendency  of  such  a  measure  would  be  to  reduce 
that  Society  to  a  condition  of  comparative  insignificance.  He  should 
greatly  regret  this  result  after  six  years  of  labour^  and  the  expenditure 
of  many  thousands  of  pounds.  He  was  by  no  means  satisfied  of  the 
necessity  of  resorting  to  the  proposed  method  of  carrying  out  the  ob* 
jects  contemplated.  Had  they  not  examples  before  them,  in  the  in- 
stances of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  of  bodies  com- 
bining the  offices  of  education  and  of  examination  ?  The  case  of  the 
London  University  had  been  adduced  in  support  of  the  view  taken  by 
the  Council,  but  ne  thought  the  cases  were  not  parallel,  inasmuch  aa 
the  London  University  sought  the  power  of  granting  degrees  which 
would  confer  honorary  distinction  and  privileges,  whUe  we  should  re- 
quire no  such  power.    The  Members  of  the  Phacmaoeutical  Society 
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had  ft  right  to  expect  that  the  ezftmiDfttion  of  Chemists  snd  Dniggist^ 
Amkd  be  vested  in  their  hands  if  postiblt.  Deprive  then  of  thi» 
office  and  the  Societj  would  sink  to  we  oondUiou  of  •  mere  sehpe}  or 
scientific  dub.  The  advantages  of  the  School  weuid  be  oonfiiiied4so 
London,  and  what  inducements  would  there  he  for  Country  Members 
to  continue  their  subscriptions  to  the  Society.  It  was  stoted  in  the 
Report,  that  under  the  voluntary  system  the  Society  could  not  m«n« 
tain  its  numbers,  jet  it  was  proposed  to  retain  it  still  as  a  voluntary 
association,  and  with  this  disadvantage  as  compared  with  its  present 
position,  that  every  Chemist  and  Drugra^ist  would  be  obliged  to  belong 
to  the  College  of  Fharmacy,  and  he  Uiought  most  of  them  would  be 
satisfied  wim  that  distinction.  He  was  by  no  means  convinced  that 
under  the  proposed  measure  the  Council  would  find  their  School  so 
successful  as  they  seemed  to  anticipate.  They  could  not  expect  to 
keep  the  education  all  to  themselves ;  other  schools  had  already  started* 
and  some  of  these  had  such  an  arrav  of  distinguished  patrons,  as  must 

SlVe  them  a  great  advantage  over  tneir  competitors.  Would  they  not, 
tierefore,  be  risking  the  very  existence  of  the  Society,  by  placing  it  in 
80  precarious  a  situation.  He  was  satisfied  the  course  recommended 
to  be  pursued  was  unnecessary,  and  that  all  that  was  proposed  to  be 
given  to  the  College  of  Pharmacy  might  be  ei\)oy6d  by  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society*  and  this  body  continue  the  representative  of  the 
Chemists  and  Druggists.  He  then  proceeded  to  point  out  some  of  the 
details  of  the  proposed  Bill  which  he  thought  were  objectionable,  and 
concluded  by  hoping  that  more  mature  consideration  would  be  given 
to  it  before  they  committed  themselves  to  its  recommendation. 

Mr.  TosswiLL  was  sure  that  the  Council  would  feel  much  indebted 
to  Mr.  Edwards  for  the  fair  and  able  manner  in  which  he  had  stated 
the  objections — he  believed  the  principal  objections— that  could  be 
urged  against  the  proposed  Bill.     The  Council  were  anxious  to  have 
the  sulgect  well  weighed  and  freely  discussed  before  taking  any  active 
steps  with  reference  to  it.     No  difference  of  opinion  appeared  to  exist 
in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  instituting  an  examination  of  Chemists 
and  Drnggiste—the  only  question  was  as  to  the  best  method  of  carry- 
ing this  object  into  effect.    Mr.  Edwards  thought  that  the  power  of 
enforcing  registration  and  examination  might  be  exercised  by  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  in  connection  with  its  other  objects  as  an 
educating  body.    All  that  he,  Mr.  Tosswill,  could  say  in  answer  to 
this  was,  that  however  anxious  he  might  be  to  add  to  the  stability  and 
influence  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  yet  he  could  see  no  prospect 
of  their  being  able  to  obtain  this  addition  to  their  power.     The 
opinions  of  all  those  practically  conversant  with  such  subjects,  nrhom 
they  had  consulted,  tended  to  confirm  the  Council  in  this  view ;  aU 
agreed  in  stating  that  we  should  have  no  hope  of  inducing  the  legisla- 
ture to  confer  this  power  upon  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  as  at 
present  constituted.    They  had  an  instance  before  them,  to,  which 
allusion  had  already  been  made,  in  the  case  of  the  London  University, 
from  which  they  could  judge  of  tlie  principles  that  were  now  recog- 
nised in  legislating  on  these  subjects.     He  could  not  admit  the  oor-^ 
rectness  of  the  distinction  which  Mr.  Edwards  had  endeavoured  to 
I>oint  out  between  the  granting  of  degrees  by  University  Collie,  and 
the  licensing  of  Chemists  and  Druggists  by  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  ;  he  thought  the  substantial  advantage  resulting  in  the  lattor 
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oate,  where  the  posseflaor  of  the  licence  acquired  the  power^  which  he 
eottld  not  otherwise  have,  of  carrying  on  his  hnsineas,  was  quite  as 
great  as  that  conferred  hy  the  possession  of  an  University  degree.  The 
practice  of  the  l^sktare  was,  therefore,  opposed  to  the  granting  to 
the  same  hod^  the  power  of  edacatine*  and  of  examining,  candidates 
for  degrees,  hoences,  or  diplomas.  The  examples  referred  to  in  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  ana  Cambridge  proved  only  that  different  prin- 
ciples were  acted  upon  centuries  ago  when  those  institutions  were 
established.  The  principles  recognised  in  the  present  day  were  of  a 
more  liberal  character,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  were  not 
prof>06ing  to  legislate  merely  for  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  but  for 
the  whole  body  of  Chemists  and  Druggists  throughout  the  country ; 
and  he  thoaght  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  carrying  such  legislation 
into  efibct,  was  to  establish  a  College  as  suggested,  on  liberal  represen- 
tative principles,  giving  to  every  Chemist  and  Druggist  a  vote  in  the 
election  of  the  governing  body.  There  were  some  of  Mr.  Edwards's 
remarks,  respecting  the  aetails  of  the  Bill,  with  which  he  concurred, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  Council  would  maturely  consider  the 
objections  which  had  been  urged,  with  the  view  of  making  the  Bill  as 
complete  and  satisfactory  as  possible. 

mr,  Jacob  Bell  was  anxious  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  very 
important  subject  then  before  the  meeting.  He  had  heard  the  obser- 
vations made  by  Mr.  Edwards  with  reference  to  the  proposed  Bill  with 
much  satisfaction,  having  himself  gone  through  the  same  reasoning, 
and  long  entertained  very  similar  views.  So  strongly,  indeed,  was  lie 
impressed  with  the  desire  to  make  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  the 
examining  body,  that  he  had  drawn  out  a  Bill,  having  that  object, 
which  he  had  intended  submitting  for  adoption ;  but  on  conferring 
vnth  Members  of  Parliament  and  other  practical  men  on  the  subject, 
he  found  there  was  no  chance  of  carrying  such  a  measure.  It  was, 
therefore,  from  necessity  that  he  had  given  his  support  to  the  Bill 
then  under  consideration.  It  was  the  only  measure  yet  proposed  that 
seemed  to  offer  a  rational  prospect  of  their  being  enabled  to  carry  it 
through  Parliament.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed,  that  the 
<^ouncil  submitted  this  Bill  to  the  Members  as  a  perfect  measure ; 
they  wished  it  rather  to  be  viewed  as  a  rough  draft,  which  would 
admit  of  much  improvement.  They  were  glad  to  receive  any  sugges- 
tions on  the  subject,  and  probably  might  yet  be  enabled  so  to  modify 
the  Bill  as  to  meet  the  views  of  all.  The  Council  were  desirous  of 
obtaining  the  opinions  not  only  of  their  own  Members,  but  also  of 
those  medical  bodies  who  were  likely  to  take  an  interest  in  the  subject. 
It  was  with  this  view  they  had  applied  for  an  interview  with  the 
College  of  Physicians,  and  it  was  possible  that  something  might  occur 
at  that  interview  to  induce  them  to  modify  the  proposed  measure. 

Mr.  Farm  AH  was  glad  to  hear  the  statement  just  made  by  Mr.  Bell. 
He  certainly  had  been  taken  by  surprise  in  finding  a  Bill  proposed,  the 
efi<>ct  of  which  he  thought  would  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  supersede 
the  necessity  for  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  lie  was  aware  the 
Council  had  a  very  difficult  task  to  perform  m  framing  a  Bill  tha 
would  meet  the  views  of  all  parties,  and  was  quite  disposed  to  believe 
that  they  were  anxious  to  fulfil  their  duty  to  their  constituents  as  well 
as  to  the  trade  at  large.  He  should  be  glad  to  know  what  the  onera^ 
tion  of  this  Bill  would  be  with  reference  to  the  Associates  of  the  ^har* 
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macentical  Society — ^wonld  they  be  obl^ed  to  'pms  the  exfttninktiOB  hi 
order  to  be  admitted  Members  of  die  propoied  CcXtegs  ?  He  doo^tdl 
the  propriety  of  restricting  the  sale  of  compoonded  medkt&es,  auch  a« 
tincture  of  rnubarb,  to  registered  Chemists  and  Dniggiats,  and  thevi^ 
it  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  restriction  to  extend  to  the  dispena- 
ing  of  the  prescriptions  of  medical  men.  In  condasion^  he  Tecdni- 
mended  that  the  Bill  should  be  published  in  the  Journal,  fliat  the 
members  of  the  trade  might  have  an  opportunity  of  fully  oonsideriBg 
it,  and  aflerwards  that  a  general  meeting  of  Chemists  and  Dmgpsli 
should  be  convened  to  discuss  it  in  detail. 

Mr.  Bell,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Farmar*s  question  as  to  the  operatiaii  of 
the  proposed  Bill  in  regard  to  the  Associates  of  the  Pharmaeeutieal 
Society,  obserred,  that  a  clause  was  introduced  by  whidi  the  Coonei 
of  the  Collie  of  Pharmacy  would  be  empowered  to  mitigate  or  soa- 
pend  the  examination  in  such  cases.  He  had  found  from  some  earn- 
munications  he  had  received  ft-ora  the  country,  that  many  of  the 
Country  Druggists  entertained  a  very  different  opinion  from  that  ex« 
pressed  by  Mr.  Farmar  with  reference  to  the  sale  of  medicines  by  un- 
registered persons,  and  that  they  objected  to  the  dsuse  relating  to  that 
subject  as  not  being  sufficiently  restrictive.  He,  Mr.  Bell,  was  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  the  Coundl  had  taken  the  right  coune  in  steer* 
m^  midway  between  the  two  extremes.  It  would  no  doubt  be  desir- 
able, as  Mr.  Farmar  had  suggested,  to  publish  the  Bill,  and  to 
endeavour  to  get  the  opinions  of  the  members  of  the  trade  with  refer- 
ence to  it,  but  it  would  be  useless  to  do  this  until  the  Coundl  had 
ascertained  what  kind  of  a  Bill  they  were  likely  to  be  able  to  carry. 

Mr.  BuRNEDOE  thought  the  proposed  restriction  in  regard  to  the 
sale  of  such  medicines  as  tincture  of  rhubarb,  would  be  opposed  by  the 
public  in  small  places,  where  the  population  was  not  snffident  to  sap- 
port  a  regular  Druggist. 

Mr.  Ward  approved  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  proposed 
Bill  was  founded,  and  thought  the  Council  had  acted  wisely  in  adopt- 
ing a  liberal  policy.  The  Pharmaceutical  Society  might  be  considered  as 
having  a  twofold  object,  one  relating  to  the  advancement  of  the  imme- 
diate interests  of  the  Members  of  the  Sodety^  the  other  involving  die 
promotion  of  the  general  good  of  the  body  of  Chemists  and  Dni^;ists 
throughout  the  country.  In  the  adoption  of  a  measure  such  aa  that 
under  consideration,  he  thought  the  broader  the  foundation  was  made, 
the  more  solid  and  substantial  would  the  superstructure  be.  Some 
modification  might  perhaps  be  necessary  in  some  of  the  dauses,  and 
the  more  these  were  discussed  the  better,  but  he  fdt  more  than  ever 
convinced  of  the  necessity  for  lenslation,  and  trusted  the  time  was 
not  far  distant  when  diey  should  nave  a  Collie  of  Pharmacy  eatab- 
lished  under  the  authoritv  of  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Pedler  thought  that  before  any  active  steps  were  taken  by  the 
Council  in  reference  to  this  Bill,  a  General  Meeting  of  Chemists 
and  Druggists  should  have  been  called,  so  as  to  obtain  the  opinion  of 
the  trade  on  the  subject  before  making  spplication  to  other  medieal 
bodies.  Tliere  were  some  of  the  details  of  the  Bill,  which  he  thoai^t, 
reouired  much  consideration. 

Mr.  MoRsoK  said  that  many  of  the  remarks  which  had  been  made 
in  the  course  of  the  discussion  would  be  recdved  by  the  Council  with 
erery  disposition  to  meet  the  views  of  the  mijcvity.    It  most  not  be 
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l(Dilgotten»  howewy  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  shoold  have  for  ita 
olgeot  the  promotion  of  the  interesta,  not  of  any  class  or  body,  but  of 
the  public  at  laJEge.  The  spirit  of  the  age  was  opposed  to  class  legis- 
klioiiy  or  the  granting  of  exclusive  rights  or  privileges,  excepting  in 
aa  far  as  these  were  required  for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  It 
«M  admitted  on  all  hands  that  it  waa  desirable  to  have  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament for  regulating  the  practice  of  Pharmacy  in  this  country,  and 
that  it  was  equally  important  to  nrovide  for  the  education  of  those  en- 
gaged as  Pharmaceutists.  The  Pharmaceutical  Society  was  identified 
with  the  office  of  education,  and  had  hitherto  successfully  conducted 
its  labours  in  this  department.  He  did  not  agree  with  a  previous 
speaker,  Mr.  Edwards,  that  there  waa  any  reason  to  fear  the  effects  of 
oompetition  with  our  School.  Such  competition  would  do  good  by 
stimulating  ua  to  greater  exertions.  It  was  true  that  some  of  the 
Schools  which  had  recently  ^rung  up,  made  a  parade  of  great  names 
in  their  advertasementa,  but  he  was  not  deceived  by  great  names  in 
snch  casea^  believing  that  they  were  of  little  or  no  service,  unless 
backed  by  ample  funds  and  resources.  He  was  very  glad  to  observe 
new  institutions  springing  up  for  the  cultivation  of  Chemical  Science, 
bat  he  believed  that  none  of  those  hitherto  esUblished  were  likely  to 
affect  us,  as  the  system  of  instruction  conducted  in  them  was  not  that 
best  suited  for  the  Chemist  and  Dru^at. 
The  motion  was  then  put  and  carried. 

LIFE  MEMBERS'  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Mr.  Palk,  of  Exeter,  then  brought  before  the  Meeting  the  subject 
of  the  subscriptions  which  had  been  paid  by  the  Life  Members  of  the 
Society.  He  suted  that  he  had  been  commissioned  by  four  of  his 
brethren  at  Exeter  to  represent  to  the  Meeting  what  they  conceived  to 
be  the  hardship  of  the  position  in  which  they  were  placed.  lie  (Mr. 
Palk)  waa  the  first  person  at  Exeter  who  paid  the  twenty  guineas  aa 
his  Life  Subscription,  and  he  did  this  in  the  belief  that  tiiere  was  no 
pobability  of  any  reduction  in  the  annual  subscriptbn.  Under  this 
unpiession,  which  had  been  confirmed  by  statements  which  had  ap* 
peared  in  the  Pharmaceulical  Journol^  he  considered  it  an  advantageous 
Inveatment  to  compound  an  annual  subscription  of  two  guineas  by  the 
payment  of  twenty  guineas  in  advance.  He  had  also,  on  financial 
grounda,  induced  die  other  Life  Members  in  Exeter  to  follow  his 
axample.  The  Council  had  more  than  once  represented  that  the 
ol^ecta  of  the  society  could  not  be  carried  out  with  a  lower  amount  of 
■ubscription  than  that  originally  paid,  so  that  he,  and  those  who  acted 
under  nis  recommendation,  felt  secure  in  the  course  they  pursued. 
The  CouneU  subsequently  made  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  sub- 
scription, which,  for  Country Member^was  now  One  Guinea,  instead  of 
two,  per  annum.  He  thought,  under  these  circumstances,  that  part  of 
the  sum  which  had  been  paid  by  the  Life  Members  ought  to  be 
returned  to  them*  Application  had  been  made  to  the  Council  more 
than  once  to  this  effect,  but  they  had  negatived  the  application.  He 
was  commiaaioned  now  to  bring  the  subject  before  the  Members,  in 
the  hope  that  they  would  come  to  a  different  decision,  which  he 
thought  was  called  for  by  every  principle  of  justice  as  well  as  policy. 
He  (Mr.  Palk)  in  the  present  state  of  the  case,  felt  himself  in  a  very 
awkward  poaitiony  having  induced  several  of  hia  brethren  to  invest 
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wliat  to  tbera  was  a  considerable  sum  of  moiMjr  aaibe  lutki^.i 

ments  which  proved  to  be  fallacious.  Some  of  these  statementB  had 
appeared  in  the  Phartnaceutkal  Journal,  and  yet  no  eioplaaMion  had 
subsequently  been  given  there  to  satisfy  them  of  the  gostice  c€  the 
course  which  had  l^n  pursued. 

Mr.  Jacob  Bell  was  glad  that  Mr.  Palk  had  htoogkt  this  attbject 
before  a  meeting  of  the  Members  of  the  Sooiety,  as  it  caTe  hia  an 
opportunityof  stating  why  the  matter  had  not  been  exuuQed  id  the 
Journal.  The  fact  was  diat  he  (Mr.  Bell)  had  always  oeen  an  advo 
cate  for  the  return  of  a  proportion  of  the  money  to  the  Life  Members, 
considering  the  case  to  be  a  simple  rule  of  three  sum—as  two  guineas 
to  twenty  guineas^  so  is  one  guinea  to  ten  guineas.  He  felt  ^t  the 
Life  Members  had  displayed  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  honour  of 
the  Council,  and  that  they  ought  to  participate  in  the  general  reduc- 
tion which  had  taken  place,  oUierwise  they  might  complain  of  what 
appeared  like  ai  breach  of  faith.  Ut  (Mr.  BeU)  had  on  several  occa- 
sions  argued  to  this  effect  in  the  Council,  but  was  always  in  the 
minority,  and  no  order  having  been  given  for  the  publication  of  the 
Report,  he  had  purposely  abstained  from  alluding  to  it  in  the  JournaL 
Mr.  Herring  had  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  he  was  one  of  those 
in  the  Council  who  had  opposed  the  return  of  an^  part  of  the  Life 
Members^  subscription.  He  thought  they  had  no  just  claim  lor  sxu^ 
return,  and  consioered  that  it  would  be  wholly  at  variance  with  the 
ordinary  method  of  doing  business.  The  Life  Members  had,  even 
according  to  Mr.  Palk  s  statement,  paid  their  Life  Subscriptions  under 
the  impression  that  it  would  be  a  good  investment,  and  investments  of 
this  kind  generaUy  involved  more  or  less  of  speculation,  which  in  this 
case  had  not  turned  out  quite  so  favourable  as  was  expected. 

Mr.  Waugh  thought  Mr.  Palk  and  his  friends  would  do  well  to  ask 
themselves  the  question,  What  would  their  conduct  have  been  had  it 
been  found  necessary  to  increase,  instead  of  lowering,  the  amount  of 
subscription  ?  Suppose  the  annual  subscription  had  been  raised  to 
three  guineas  a  year,  would  the  Life  Members  have  been  willing  to 
pay  ten  guineas  in  addition  to  what  they  had  already  paid,  or  woidd 
the^  not  rather,  in  such  case,  have  represented  that  they  purchased 
their  Life  Membership  at  the  price  agreed  between  hoifk  parties^  and 
that  tbev  took  it  subject  to  all  contingencies  ? 

Mr.  FouLGER  thought  it  would  be  very  bad  policy  to  reenm  any 
part  of  the  Life  Members'  subscriptions;  he  coiud  see  no  grauidon 
which  the  Life  Members  could  justly  claim  it.  If  this  application 
were  conceded  to,  every  Annual  Subscriber,  who  for  several  yeara  had 
paid  a  subscription  of  two  guineas,  would  have  an  equal  claim  for  the 
return  of  a  part  of  such  suDScription,  and  the  Society  might  be  tailed 
upon  to  refund  a  hirger  sum  than  all  their  property  amounted  to. 

Mr.  MoitsoN,  Mr.  Tosswill,  and  Mr.  Edwards  opposed  the 
return  of  any  part  of  the  subscriptions. 

Tlie  Chairman  said  there  was  no  motion  regu^rly  before  the 
Meeting.  If  it  was  desired  that  the  sense  of  the  Meeting  sho«ld  be 
taken  on  the  subject,  it  would  be  necessary  that  aomespeafiepiDpoai- 
tion  should  be  moved  and  seconded. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  the  Life  Members  subscription  was 
still  fixed  by  the  bye-laws  at  twenty  guineas ;  that  while  this  was  the 
case,  it  would  not  be  competent  to  the  Cdundl  or  the  General  Meeting 
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to  return  any  part  of  such  subscription,  and  that  the  bye- law  relating 
to  tke  floljeot  oould  not  be  altered  without  three  months*  notice  being 
given. 

The  Meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  Members  of  Council 
aaid  Auditm  fat  the  ensuing  year.  As  there  were  only  a  sufficient 
nnmber  of  candidates  proposed  to  supply  the  vacancies^  the  election 
was  merely  a  formal  one. 

Hie  following  are  the  Members  of  Council  who  continue  in  office 
by  Lot,  agreeably  with  the  provisions  of  the  Charter : — 

CuBiTT,  Geoboe,  Upper  Market,  KoawioH. 
Edwards,  Charles,  63,  Great  BusseU  Street. 
Hallows,  William  Ayscouob,  2,  Clark's  Place,  Islington. 
Ince,  William,  31,  Southampton  Street,  Strand. 
Sayort,  John,  143,  Bond  Street. 
Stamper,  Ralph,  140,  Leadenhall  Street. 
TosswiLL,  Charles  Spears,  8,  Torrington  Place, 
Tbrnngton  Square. 

The  following  Candidates  were  elected  to  fill  the  vacant  places,  as 
Memb^^  of  the  Council  for  the  next  year : — 


Bartlbtt,  Wilixam,  1,  Brettin 
Temce,  Chelsea. 

Brll,  Jacor,  338,  Oxford  Street 

Coui^  Geoboe,  29,  Tleet  Street. 

Davies  Samuel»  Bastgate  Street, 
Chester. 

Garle,  John,  12,  Kensington  Ter- 
race, Gravel  Pits. 

Gifford,  Joseph,  104,  Strand. 

Herring,  Thomas,  40,  Aldersgate 
Street. 


MoRSON,  Thomas,  N.B.,  19,  South- 
ampton Bow. 

Pigeon,  Bichard   Hotham,  31, 
Throgmorton  Street. 

Stephens,  Henry,  3,  Tyne  Street, 
Korth  Shtblds. 

Squire,  Peter,  277,  Oxford  Street. 

TsRRT,  Stbphbn,  25,  Milsom  Street, 
Bath. 

Ward,  John,  79,  Blshopsgate  Street 

Watts,  John,  106,  EdgwareBoad. 


The  following  were  elected  the  Auditors  for  the  next  year: — 

Baiss,  William  Arnold,  125,  Lower  Thames  Street. 
Hooper,  William,  21,  Great  BusseU  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
Orkidoe,  William,  22,  Ludgate  HilL 
Pedler,  George  S.,  199,  Fleet  Street. 
Wtmak,  John,  Bed  Cross  Street 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Chairman,  which  he  acknow« 
ledged,  and  the  Meeting,  which  was  a  numerous  one,  then  separated. 


DEPUTATION  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY 
TO  THE  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS. 

On  Wednesday,  the  20th  of  May,  the  President  and  Censors 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  receiyed  a  Deputation  from 
the  Pfaarmaceotical  Society,  to  confer  respecting  the  introduction 
of  a  legblatiye  enactment  for  the  regulation  of  Pharmacy  in  this 
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country.    The  draft  of  the  proposed  Bill,  prepared  by  the  Conn- 
eU,  haa  previously  been  sent  to  the  College. 

The  Fi^ident  and  Censors  adimtted  the  necessity  of  some 
regulations  for  the  examination  of  Chemists  and  Druggists,  and 
stated  that  the  College  would  he  disposed  to  consider  seriously  any 
definite  proposition  with  reference  to  this  object.  The  Presideii 
stated  that  the  present  interview  must  not  be  considered  an  official 
meeting  with  Uie  College,  as  the  President  and  Censors  wers 
desirous  of  ascertaining  more  correctly  the  views  of  the  Chemists 
before  introducing  the  subject  to  their  body  at  laige. 

The  President  suggested  that  the  most  iniportant  question  to  be 
considered  was  the  constitution  of  the  Board  of  Examiners.  By 
whom  was  it  intended  that  the  Chemists  should  be  examined  ? 
[j  The  Deputation  replied,  that  in  the  proposed  Bill  it  was  pro- 
vided that  a  Board  of  Examiners  should  be  appointed  by  a  Coun- 
cil representing  the  body  of  Chemists  and  Druggists.  At  an  in- 
terview which  had  taken  place  between  a  Committee  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  the  representatives  of  the  Chemists 
about  five  years  ago,  the  appointment  of  a  joint  board  had  been 
suggested,  consisting  of  Physicians  and  Chemists. 

The  President  stated  his  opinion,  that  the  College  would  be  dis« 
posed  to  favour  the  appointment  of  a  joint  Board  of  Examiners^ 
purtly  nominated  by  the  College,  and  the  remainder  by  the  Chem- 
ists, the  Deputation  replied  that  they  felt  justified  in  stating,  that 
such  a  proposition  would  be  likely  to  be  favourably  received  by 
their  body,  and  that  they  would  revise  their  plan  for  die  pur- 
pose of  introducing  this  modification. 

The  Deputation^  on  retiring^  acknowledged  gratefully  the  very 
courteous  reception  with  which  they  had  b^n  favoured. 


LIST    OF    MEMBERS, 

ASSOCIATES,  AND  APPRENTICES— (coktinited). 

Elected  in  May. 

UaMBBRS. 

Braintree  .     .     .  Jull,  Thomas 

Brentford  .     .     .  Wood,  Henry 

Bristol  .     .     .     ,  Barge,  John  B.,  7,  St.  Augustin's  Parade 

Buckeniiam  (New)  Tiomer,  Edward  H.,  Marketplace 

Cambridge.     .     .  Squires,  Samuel,  Peas  Hill 

Cosh  AM  ....  Baker,  Thomas  Brown 

Darlincton     .     .  Dijton,  Wiffiam,  High  Row 

Halifax       .    .     .  Garlick,  Thomas  Hey,  NortWbridge  Street 

Hammersmith      .  Westall,  Richard  W.,  Kmg  Street 
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London  .     . 


Nahtwich  •  •    , 

Norwich      .  . 

Sleaford     •  . 
Shields  (South) 

South PORT  .  . 

Stafford     .  •     , 

Thurso   .     .  . 

Ulbt  .     •     .  . 

Wateuford  .     . 

With  AM       .  .     , 

Woolwich  .  .     . 


^Backlee,  William  Henry,  86,  Bond  Street 
Main,  William,  Old  Kent  Bx)ad 
Pierson,  Samuel  S.,  55^  Brompton  Row 
Blades,  Holland,  High  Street 
Hall,  William,  High  Street 
Heald,  William,  Market  Pkee 
Russell,  Thomas,  5,  East  Holhom 
Kershaw,  James,  Neville  Street 
Fowke,  George,  Market  Square 
Bremner,  William,  High  Street 
Osborne,  Daniel,  High  Street 
Higgins,  John,  Saratoga  County,  New  York 
Green,  Charles  Owen,  High  Street 
Atkins,  Francis  Thomas,  Powis  Street 


MAJOR  BaCAMXNATION. 

Bancroft,  John  Jon^ Mold 

MINOR  XUKAMXNATZON. 

Copney^  William      .......     37^  Berners  Street 

BEOZ8TBRBD  APPRfiNTIOBB. 


AFFEENTICES. 

Bridge,  lUchard  B.     . 
Camck,  John   •     .     • 

Mr.  Blandford     . 

TOWN. 

London 

Mr.  Gilpin      •     . 

Newcastle 

Jackson,  WilHam  •     • 

Mr.  Clater     .     • 

Retford 

LoTett>  John     .     .     • 

Mr.  Lovett     .     . 

Gloucester 

Morton,  Thomas    •     . 

Mr.  Davidson.     . 

Berwick 

Quiller,  Charles  R.     . 

Mr.  Guy  .     .     . 

Helston 

Rhodes,  Thomas  B.    . 

Mr.  Gibson    .     . 

Newcastle 

Ritson  Charles .     .     . 

Mr.  Ritson     •     • 

Sunderland 

Sessions,  Joseph    •     . 

Mr.  Knight   .     . 

Cirencester 

Ward,  Joseph  H.  «     . 
Williams,  Thomas  J.  . 

Mr.  Jones .     .     « 

London 

Farmer  and  Bird 

Worcester 

OBZGZNAXi  AND  BXTRAOTED  ARTZCIiES. 

ON  CHINESE  PHARMACY. 

The  drug  shops  of  China  are  large,  and  are  commodiously  fitted 
up.  They  have  a  great  arrar  of  drawers  and  jari,  arranged  much 
in  the  same  way  as  in  England ;  glass  vessels  are  very  rare.  Difi^rent 
departments  are  allotted  to  separate  classes  of  medicaments ;  care 
is  taken  to  keep  things  in  order ;  and  there  is  a  degree  of  neatness 
and  method  in  their  appearance  which  woold  not  be  discreditable  to 
a  London  laboratory.  They  do  not  seek  notice  by  party-coloured 
botUes  and  cabalistic  signs,  which  make  so  great  a  figure  in  the  win- 
dows of  some  English  medicine  vendors,  but  are  rigorously  plain, 
and,  as  far  as  mere  appearance  is  concerned,  appropriate. 
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On  examining  the  contents  .of  the  drawers,  boxes,  Sec,  few  thiogi 
were  observed  identical  wit^,  or  similar  to^  the  medicinkl  sn'bstanoes 
employed  in  Europe.  Camphor,  rhubarb,  and  liquorice,  were  oon- 
spiouovs  among  recognised  articles;  but  our  faminar  fi-fends  in  die 
snepe  of  purging  salts,  calomel,  tinctures,  &c.^  were  nowhere  found.. 
Even  opium,  of  which  so  much  is  used  as  a  luxury,  does  not  appear 
to  be  admitted  in  the  materia  medica ;  at  least  it  could  not  be  traced 
in  any  form  hi  the  drug-shops.  Cinnabar,  or  a  substance  much  re- 
sembling ity  is  a  favourite  remedy  in  many  external  diseases,  and  it 
oonaequently  is  a  prominent  article  in  every  collection. 

On  the  Druggists*  counters  are  ample  boxes  conuining  preparations 
for  such  purposes  as  these — to  arrest  cholera  instantly,  to  communicate 
strength  directly,  to  infuse  courage,  to  excite  love,  and  to  confer  the 
faculty  of  being  loved,  and  so  on,  in  proportion  to  the  wants  and  wishes 
of  individuals.  This  is  sufficiently  ridiculous,  but  is  not  more  so  in 
reality  than  the  pretensions  to  similar  efficacy  constantly  put  forth  in 
naora  enlightenea  places,  and  is  probably  much  less  mischievous.  ^  The 
Chinese  panaceas,  hero-maldng  mixtures,  philtres,  and  medicated 
charms,  are  believed  to  be  generally  harmless,  which  is  more  than  can 
be  predicated  of  many  of  tne  compounds  so  much  vaunted  and  con- 
sumed in  England  under  the  names  of  antibilious,  antidyspeptic,  anti- 
nervous,  anthmnia  mala  medicines. 

For  a  small  fee,  not  equal  in  value  to  a  shilling,  the  Chinese  phy- 
aieiao,  after  examining  the  pulse,  exhibiting  great  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  patient,  and  profound  knowledge  of  his  ca^e,  writes  a 
recipe,  which,  in  imposing  appearance,  would  put  to  shame  the  most 
elaborate  performance  of  a  London  Professor.  It  occupies  generally 
a  large  sheet  of  paper,  is  often  diversified  by  red,  added  to  the  ordinary 
black  characters,  and  is  altogether  a  learned  and  laboriouft-looking 
composition.  When  carried  to  the  Druggist^  he  spreads  it  on  the 
counter,  examines  it  attentively,  and  then  proceeds  to  dispense  t^fcuudum 
'  artfm.  Many  ingredients,  seldom  less  tnan  nine  or  ten,  make  up  the 
total  of  articles  prescribed ;  they  are  almost  always  powders,  diced 
roots,  or  other  dry  substances,  fluids  being  seldom  sent  from  the 
apothecary's  store.  For  each  a  separate  piece  of  paper  is  laid  out  in 
regular  array,  some  white,  and  others  red ;  the  former  are  the  moat 
numerous,  and  to  them  the  most  common  simples  are  oonBigned,  the 
crimson  being  reserved  for  those  which  are  moat  powerful,  or  more 
highly  esteemed,  such  as  ginseng. 

Surgeons  dispense  their  own  medicines,  and  local  appliances,  and  do 
a  little,  what  tney  can,  in  short,  in  way  of  medical  prescription,  to  anv 
who  will  ap^ly  for  it.  They  hold  nearly  the  p]ace  of  the  Engliah 
general  practitioner,  but  their  shops  are  generally  poorly  fumisn^ 
and  neither  their  employment  nor  profit  is  on  a  large  scale. 

The  department  of  the  Druggist  is  more  lucrative  than  thai  of  Iha 
Surgeon ;  for  as  the  people  are  tond  of  physic,  and  they  have  bo  desire 
to  balk  the  inclination,  they  not  only  give  on  every  poasible  oooasiob, 
but  give  liberally.  As  an  example  of  tne  latter  disposition,  it  was  ob- 
served that  five  balls,  larger  than  marbles,  to  be  taken  at  onc^  were 
prepared  for  some  form  of  bowel  complaint.  It  might  be  asMuned 
that  they  did  not  possess  very  active  ingredients;  but  howthe  patient, 
without  the  assistance  of  a  probang,  contrived  to  gorge  ihem  wat  die 
wonder.    Men  who  should  order  or  i^ue  such  perilous  Iwkiiig  pellets 
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in  Englaad,  would  be  considered  fit  to  deid  with  tike  diieMes  of.  horaet 
only. 

The  Chinese  FhaHnacopaia,  or  rather  Materia  Mediea,  is  a  work 
of  great  magnitude ;  a  brief  epitome  of  it  in  the  writer's  possession  ex^ 
tends  to  upwards  of  1 300  octavo  pages. 

Ginseng  is  the  paramount  promoter  of  health,  and  prolonger  of 
life.  It  is  said  to  possess  astonishing  power,  not  only  os  aostainiBg, 
but  restoring  the  numan  frame,  and  is  regarded  wuh  a  degree  of 
admiration  bordering  on  religious  adoration.  No  one's  case  need  fak 
considered  desperate  who  can  procure  this,  the  ptiMnm  vUa,  in 
abundance;  but  it  is  so  costly,  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  great 
proportion  of  the  afflicted.  Generally  it  is,  except  in  very  small  qtian- 
titles,  an  article  of  sale  by  itself,  the  man  who  deals  in  it  dealing  in 
nothing  else^  and  it  cannot  be  procured  in  every  drug-shop.  At 
Tinghae,  the  writer  visited  a  ginseng  r^oidtory,  which  was  a  most 
unpromising  and  barren-looking  place.  The  commodity  is  too  pre- 
cious to  be  displayed  at  windows  or  deposited  on  shelves.  Strong 
boxes  behind  a  rampart  of  counters  alone  appear;  there  it  is  rigidly 
keptj  disposed  in  small  cases,  each  of  which  contains  about  a  drachm 
weight.  A  stranger  well  introduced,  or  a  [person  of  known  character^ 
may  look  at,  but  not  touch  it,  till  he  has  paid  the  price.  Proverbially 
it  is  represented  as  worth  more  than  its  weight  in  gold,  which,  is  eon- 
firmed  by  common  practice ;  for  the  dealer  alluded  to  aaked,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  for  a  bit  shown,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  dollars  an  ounce.**- 
f  Extracted  from  Dr,  iVilsons  Medical  Notes  on  China,  London, 
1846.)  

ON  THE  MOMORDICABUCHA, 

COMMONLY  CALLED 

CABACINHO,  OR  BUCHA  OF  THE  HUNTERS  OE  PERNAMBUCO. 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Phakmaceutical  Journal  (pp.  360 
and  466)  are  two  notices  of  a  cucurbitaceous  fruit,  called  cahaeinha 
(little  gourd),  or  huchinha,  used  by  the  natives  of  Pernambuco  as  a 
substitute  for  colocynth.  Von  Martins  formerly  described  it  under 
the  name  of  Momotdiea  purgane,  but  more  recently  as  Luffa  purgans 
A  notice  of  the  same  plant  (under  the  name  of  Momordica-bucha)  has 
appeared  in  the  first  number  of  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Jornal  da 
Soeiedade  Pkarmtueutica  Lusitana,  published  at  Lisbon  last  year,  from 
which  we  gather  the  following  particulars  :— 

The  plant  grows  spontaneously  in  the  suburbs  of  Reciffe  (the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Pemammico),  and  flowers  in  November  and 
December. 

The  roei  is  branched  and  fibrous.  The  stem  is  herbaceous,  pros- 
trate, and  fistulous ;  variable  in  len^h ;  of  the  thickness  of  a  quill, 
pentagonal  and  fhmished  with  tendrils.  The  leaves  are  simple  with 
an  elongated  petiole,  cordiform,  with  large  inferior  nervules  furnished 
with  rough,  regularly  disposed  hairs.  The  tendrils  are  opposite  to  the 
leaves  and  branches.  Thejhwers  small  and  vellow ;  the  caiyx  roonos- 
epaloas  and  fivoi^eiefl ;  the  corolla  monopetalous,  regular,  and  rosace- 
ous ;  the  petdt  being  united  together  by  their  extremity,  and  adherent 
to  the  limb  of  the  ealyx.    The  stamina  in  some  flowers  are  syngene- 
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«imu  and  indeterminate*    Tbe  iwaiy  is  inferior  and  separated  from  the 
flower  [corolla  ?]  by  a  peduncular  prolongation.    The  fruit  is  ovate  <» 


•blongy  and  furnished  with  flpinea;  when  ripe,  yellow  and  dry.  It 
does  not  dehisce  by  Talres,  but  disdiarges  its  seeds  at  its  apex>  by  the 
rupture  of  the  raicarp.  The  mesocarp  consists  of  a  fibrous  retiform 
tissue.  The  endocarp  is  compact  and  forros  the  walls  of  three  multi- 
locular  cavities^  each  containing  in  its  centre  a  trophosperm. 

By  maceration  of  the  fruit  in  water  an  infusion  is  obtained,  which 
haa  a  bitter  taste  and  froths  much  by  shaking.  After  exposure  for 
some  time  to  the  air  it  undergoes  decomposition,  and  CTolves  an  odour 
like  that  of  decomposing  animal  matter.  The  acetate  and  nitrate  of 
lead  occasion  precipitates  in  it.  Sulphate  of  iron  causes  a  dark  green 
colour  and  a  gelatinous  precipitate. 

A  peculiar  substance  called  hnchanxna  has  been  extracted  from  the 
fruit.  A  specimen  of  this,  and  also  of  the  acetate  and  nitrate  of 
buohaninay  as  wdl  as  of  the  resin  of  the  fruit,  have  been  sent  to  the 
Portuguese  Society  of  Pharmacy  by  Srs.  Paula  Teixeira  and  Joaquim 
Teixeira  Duarte  Sampaio  of  Pernambuco. 

The  fruit  is  a  drastic  purgative.  It  is  frequently  used  in  the  form 
of  clyster,  prepared  by  macerating  a  quarter  of  a  fruit  in  water  for  the 
•pace  of  twelve  hours,  and  beating  the  strained  infoaion  so  as  to  produce 
a  froth,  which  is  separated  and  the  operation  repeated  twice.  This 
quantity  is  sufficient  for  an  adult.  It  operates  as  a  violent  drastic ;  and 
occasions  much  pain;  and  has  been  advantageouslv  used  in  old 
syphilitic  cases  and  in  dropsies,  where  the  strength  of  the  patient  per- 
mitted its  employment. 

For  internal  use  a  tincture  is  prepared  by  digesting,  for  the  space  of 
twenty-four  or  fortv-eight  hours,  four  fruits  (deprived  of  seeds)  in  a 
bottle  of  spirit  (21^).  The  dose  is  three  or  four  ounces  daily.  This 
also  operates  as  a  violent  drastic,  but  it  occasions  much  sickness. 

Another  preparation  is  spoken  of.  It  is  a  watery  extract  of  the 
finit  (deprived  of  the  seeds)  and  made  into  pills. 

Ill  elects  and  even  death  are  said  to  have  resulted  from  the  hnprapcr 
use  of  the  fruit. 


FORMATION  OP  PBRROOYANIDB  OF  POTASSIUM 

DURING  THE  PBEPAKATIOW  OP  CARBOWATB  OF  POTASH  PBOV 

CRUDE-TARTAE. 

BT  C«  A.  nfOKNOBl.. 

Tbs  author  prepared  carbonate  of  potash  from  recent  deeply-coloured 
crude  tartar,  using  for  the  lixiTiation  and  evaporation,  iron  kettles.  The  siit 
which  he  obtained,  gave,  on  the  addition  of  the  mixed  proto-  and  persulphate 
of  iron,  and  some  muriatic  acid,  a  precipitate  of  Prussian  blue,  and  therefore, 
contained  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  The  tartar  which  was  employed 
contained  only  a  very  small  portion  of  iron,  but  was  impure  from  the  presence 
of  yeast  and  colouring  matter,  which,  by  ignition,  had  yielded  some  cvanide 
of  potassium.  In  consequence  of  Uie  operations  on  the  carbonized  mass 
being  conducted  in  iron  vessels,  some  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  was  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  cyanide  of  potassium. 

No  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  can  have  been  developed  during  the  pTocen 
of  ignition,  as  it  is  decomposed  by  heat.  But  the  cyanide  of  potassinm 
which  is  formed,  has  the  power  of  dissolving  iron,  protoxide  of  iron,  or 
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ffoiphtiret  of  iran«  and  giTing  rise  to  the  fonnatloii  of  ferroeyanide  of  potas- 
sfaui,  and  the  evolution  either  of  potash  or  satphnret  of  potaasinm.  Hence» 
therefore,  iron  Teasels  ahonld  not  be  nsed  in  the  mannfactnre  of  caxbanate  «f 
potash  from  erode  tartai;  and  this  (the  tartar)  ahoold  be  as  firee  as  possible 
nom  yeast, 

P«r  chemical  use,  it  is  advisable  to  employ  oarbonate  of  potash  irhich  has 
been  obtained  froon  purified  tartar,  and  from  which  ihe  tartrate  of  lime  and 
ehloride  of  potassium  have  been  remored  by  water  acidulated  with  muriatic 
aGid.-»ilrcA.  «L  Pharm,,  2  R.  Bd.  zlii.,  pp.  34—39. 

ON   ARTIFICIAL  AVENTURINE. 

BT  MESSBS.  7BEUT  JlTSCD  CLB]CARIX>T. 

Although  the  manufacture  of  coloured  glasses  has  been  but  recently  in- 
troduced into  France,  it  has  recently  been  brought  to  such  great  perfection, 
that  the  gems  produced  by  our  manufacturers  will,  in  many  cases,  bear 
comparison  with  those  of  Bohemia. 

There  is  nevertheless  a  production  of  this  class  which  had  not  as  yet  been 
manufactured  in  France,  we  allude  to  the  artificial  aventuriae,  which  has 
hitherto  only  been  made  in  Venice,  and  the  manufacture  of  wliich  is  kept  a 
profound  secret.  Fine  specimens  of  Venetian  aventuriae  are  very  scarce* 
and  are  sold  at  as  high  a  price  as  200  francs  the  kilogramme. 

We  were  anxious  to  discover  the  mode  of  making  this  gem,  and  of  giving 
the  benefit  of  the  discovery  to  our  glass-workers. 

After  numerous  experiments  which  have  been  conducted  at  the  glasshousa 
of  Clichy,  we  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  results,  which,  although 
not  brought  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  are,  notwithstanding,  of  a 
nature  to  induce  a  relief  that  in  future  aventurine  will  be  manufactured  in 
France. 

As  we  wish  to  supply  to  our  manufacturers,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  defi- 
ciency which  has  existed  with  reference  to  this  product,  we  hasten  to  make 
known  our  process  for  the  manufacture  of  aventurine,  hoping  that  they  may 
bring  It  to  that  perfection  which  practice  ahme  can  give  ft. 

The  chemical  analyses,  made  principally  by  MM.  WoUer  and  Barrsswil, 
have  proved  that  Venetian  aventurine  is  composed  of  a  soft  glass  holding 
ill  saspension  netallie  and  cryatallised  copper.  It  appeared  then,  that  aiven* 
tnrine  should  be  obtained  by  crystallizing  copper  in  melted  glass,  and  having 
the  mixture  in  such  a  state  that  the  metallic  crystals  shall  remain  dissemi- 
nated throngh  the  vitreous  mass. 

But  knowing  the  tendencsr  of  copper  to  oxidation,  and  its  fusibility,  and 
appreciating  all  the  circamstances  opposed  to  its  cr)'staliization,  and  the 
equal  diffusion  of  these  crystals  through  the  fused  glass,  it  will  be  easy  to 
understand  the  difficulties  we  had  to  surmount. 

The  choice  of  the  composition  which,  by  the  action  of  heat,  should  afford 
metallic  copper,  was  not  less  difficult.  We  found  it  necessary  to  reject  those 
bodies  which,  in  producing  copper,  would  require  a  temperature  either  too 
high  or  too  low  ;  in  the  first  case  the  metal  would  become  agglomerated  be- 
fore the  fusion  of  the  gla^s ;  in  the  second,  it  would  fuse,  separate  from 
the  glass,  and  collect  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible.  Neither  could  we 
admit  of  those  reactions,  which,  in  producing  metallic  copper,  would  give 
rise  to  an  abundant  disengagement  of  gas,  or  the  deposition  of  a  coloured  or 
insoluble  deposit  in  the  glass.  A  composition  had  to  be  found  wtiich,  at  the 
temperature  of  the  fusion  of  glass,  would  produce  metallic  copper. 

After  having  tried  without  success  the  action  of  different  metals  on  glass 
coloured  by  oxide  of  copper,  we  have  been  led  to  examine  the  reduction 
which  oxides  at  the  minimum  of  oxidation  are  capable  of  effiecting  on  pro- 
toxide  of  copper,  and  our  attention  was  principslly  directed  to  the  action  in 
this  way  of  iron  scales. 
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We  hare  fouDd  that,  under  the  ioflneDce  of  heat,  iron  scales  qnicklf  re- 
diiee  the  protoxide  of  copper  to  the  melaUSe  stete»  pmuag  itoeif  to  the  alilB 
of  peroxide  of  iron.  This  reaction  appeared  well  amicd  to  fislfil  the  ettd  «e 
proposed;  itipBOdaces  pure  copper,  and  has  the  adrant^  of  forniiif  a 
metallic  oxidci  soluble  in  the  glass,  and  giring  it  only  a  slight  jellov  tint. 
The  formation  of  a  silicate  of  peroxide  of  iron  is  a  fortmate  efarcumstance, 
for,  bv  increasing  the  density  of  the  glass,  this  silicate  wonld  natoraliy  op- 
pose the  deposition  of  the  metallic  crystals.  We  therefore,  with  conftdcaoe 
tried  to  produce  Venetian  arenturine  hy  heating  a  mixture  of  glass,  protoxide 
of  copper,  andiron  sccJes.    The  experiment  confirmed  our  anticipations. 

On  heating  for  tirelre  honrs  a  mixture  of  300  parts  of  powdered  glass, 
40  parts  of  protoxide  of  copper,  and  80  parts  of  iron  scales,  and  then  alfosr- 
tng  it  to  cool  rery  slowly,  we  obtained  a  vitreous  mass,  containing,  in 
abundance,  crystals  of  metallic  copper. 

The  most  difficult  point  in  the  manufacture  of  arenturine,  namely,  the 
production  of  a  glass  containing  brilliant  crystals  of  copper,  uniformly  dif- 
fused through  the  msss,  has,  therefore,  been  completely  resolved. 
'  The  specimens  of  aventurine  wbich  we  now  present  to  the  Academy,  hare 
a  certain  degree  of  opacity  which  destroys  the  brilliancy  of  the  metallic  crys- 
tals, and  these  crystals  also  are  not  so  large  as  they  should  be ;  but  the 
experiments  we  are  now  making  lead  us  to  hope  tbat  we  shall  soon  hare 
specimens  completely  satisfactory. 

To  convince  ourselves  of  the  identity  of  our  aventnrine  with  that  made 
at  Venice,  we  have  examined  them  with  an  excellent  microscope,  and  we 
find  that  in  both  the  copper  is  crystallized  in  regular  octahedron8.--4/bKniaf 
de  Pharmacie. 


ON  OIL  OF  WORMWOOD. 

BT   M.  P.   UIDLA^C. 


Moaa  than  a  year  ago  I  undertook  the  examination  of  the  essential  oil  of 
wormwood  of  commerce,  and  I  intend  continuing  the  examination  aa  soon 
as  I  have  obtained  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  oil  to  enable  me  to  examine  its 
properties  more  closely.  This  notice,  therefore,  it  intended  only  to  secure 
my  claim  for  priority  with  reference  to  those  facts  which  I  have  establiabed. 

The  essential  oil  of  wormwood,  in  its  nnpurified  state,  is  a  dark  green 
liquid.  It  begins  to  boil  at  356°  Fahr. ;  when  the  boiling  point  arrives  at 
393^  or  401*^,  the  thermometer  remains  for  some  time  stationary  ;  the  boil- 
ing point  tijen  rises,  the  oil  becomes  thick,  more  and  more  coloured,  and  at 
last  entirely  evsporates.  There  Is  nothing  gained  by  diatilling  it  in  a  current 
of  vapour  of  water,  or  of  carbonic  acid. 

.  The  decolouration  and  purification  of  the  oil  may  be  easily  effected  by 
rectifying  it  several  times  from  quick-lime,  and  collecting  the  prodnct  which 
is  distilled  at  a  temperature  between  59S<>  and  401o  Fabr.  The  oil  that 
purified  will  have  a  fixed  boiling  point  at  about  401^.  its  taste  is  acrid  and 
burning ;  its  smell  penetrating  ;  it  is  lighter  than  water,  its  sp.  gr.  being 
.973  at  75*>  Fahr. 

Solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalies  do  not  attack  it ;  the  poiOMsa  cum  oolee 
attacks  it  powerfully.  The  product  is  much  darkened,  and  one  part  of  it 
distils  unaltered. 

Cold  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  and  colours  it ;  it  does  not  appear  to  form 
any  ethyl  compound.  Nitric  acid  attacks  it  with  violence,  and  converts  it 
Into  an  uncrystallizable  acid  resin.  The  addition  of  anhydrous  phosphorie 
acid  causes  colouration  and  heat,  and  the  separation  of  the  elements  of 
water. 

I  have  made  several  analyses  of  the  purified  oil ;  these  analyses  lead  to  a 
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totamU  for  Ite  eoiiip«itioB«  whifh  is  esaeUy  tluit  of  tlie  camphor  of  lanm 
noipliora.    The  ntnlti  an  m  CoUowt  :— 


Carbon 78.8    ......    79 78.9 

Hydrogea 10.5    10.7    ......    10.5 

Osfgen. 10.7    10.3    10.6 

100.  100.  100. 

The  density  of  its  vapour  I  found  to  be  5^;  calculation  would  make  it  6., 
supposing  the  formula  to  be,  Cm  Hm  O2,  which  is  that  of  camphor;  but  it 
appears  to  undergo  a  slight  change.  I  think  it  may  be  considered  that  oil  of 
wormwood  is  isomeric  with  camphor;  its  properties  should  also  correspond 
with  those  of  the  group  of  oils  to  which  camphor  belongs. 

Distilled  several  times  from  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  and  then  treated 
with  potassium,  the  oil  loses  the  elements  of  water,  and  furnishes  a  hydro* 
carbon,  possessing  the  smell  of  Dumas'  camphogene  obtained  by  the  action 
of  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  on  camphor.  The  analysis  of  this  product 
ga?e:— 

Bxperiment  Otienlation. 

Carbon 88.9    89.6 

Hydrogen 10.6    10.4 

99.4  100. 

The  complete  identity  of  this  hydro-carbon  with  camphogene  has  yet  to 
be  demonstrated,  by  a  comparison  of  all  their  physical  and  chemical  pro- 
perties. 

I  was  anxious  to  submit  the  oil  of  wormwood  to  an  optical  examination^ 
to  ascertain  whether  it  had  any  influence  on  a  ray  of  polarized  light,  and  in 
snch  case,  to  determine  whether  its  power  of  rotation  was  different  from 
that  of  camphor.  I  found  that  the  oil  tumad  the  plane  of  polarizatioa  to 
the  right  hand  of  the  obeenrer,  in  which  respect  it  corresponds  with  camphor; 
but  the  power  of  rotation  is  very  different  from  that  whloh  caoupbor  po»* 
•esses. — AmuUes  de  Ckmk  it  de  Phfiiqim, 


ON  THE  PRESENCE  OF  CHLORIDE  OP  LEAD  IN  COMMERCIAL 
MURIATIC  ACID. 

BT  DB.  A.  TOOBL,  JUH. 

Tab  usual  impurities  hitherto  detected  in  muriatic  acid  are  for  the  most 
part  derired  from  the  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  used  for  decomposing  the 
common  salt.  They  consist  of  sulphurous,  sulphuric,  and  nitrons  acids  ; 
chlorine  and  chlorides  of  arsenic,  tin,  iron,  and  eren  selenium. 

\}t,  Vogel  found  that  a  commerciiil  muriatic  acid  contained  none  of  the 
above-mentioned  impurities,  with  the  exception  of  slight  traces  of  chlorine 
and  iron,  but  that  it  always  gare  a  black  precipitate  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  which  arose  from  the  presence  of  a  rather  large  portion  of  chloride 
of  lead.  When  diluted  with  water,  small  crystals  of  chloride  of  lead  were 
gradually  formed  ;  for  this  substance  is  more  soluble  in  concentrated  than 
in  diluted  acid.  This  presence  of  chloride  of  lead  (which  amounts  to  about 
one  per  cent  of  the  acid)  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  circumstance  of  tlie  common 
salt  iiaving  been  decomposed  and  the  acid  distilled  in  leaden  vessels,  i^hicU 
are  in  use  in  se?eral  manufactories,— SticAner>  Repert,,  2  R.,  Bd.  xxxriu 
f  p.  $tS,  31a. 
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ADULTERA.TION  OP  IO©mE. 

Hebbbbosb  obserres,  that  in  oomaqtience  <»f  the  high  price  of  Jodioe^ 
thifl  substance  is  very  frequently  adulterated.  Thus  in  one  specimen  he  foniid 
radiated  black  sulphuret  of  antlmoinr.  Still  more  deoeptiTe  is  the  adoltera- 
tion  with  artificial  plumbago.  This,  howerer,  is  easily  discorered,  by 
Yolatilizing  the  iodine  at  a  low  heat,  and  afterwards  applying  a  strong  degree 
of  heat  with  admission  of  air.  In  one  case,  he  found  5 1  per  cent  of  plumbago. 
^-Jahrb,f.  Prakt,  Pharm.,  xL  p.  35. 


THE  COMPARATIVE  VALUE  OF  MALT  AND  BARLEY 
AS  FOOD  FOR  CATTLE. 

Wb  have  received  a  copy  of  ^'  Reports  to  Her  Mt^est^^e 
Oavernment  with  respect  to  feeding  of  Cattle  with  Mals^ 
by  Thomas  Thomson,  M.D.,  Prof.  Chem.  UniTewity  of  Glasgow, 
and  R*  D.  Thomson,  M.D.,  Teacher  of  Practical  Chemistry  in 
the  same  University. — Want  of  space  obliges  us  to  defer  oar 
analysis  of  these  documents. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


**  MsECUBT."— <1.)  Tinct  loduiii,  P.  E.*-(2.)  We  are  not  aware  tiiat 
tny  means  are  used  for  hastening  the  deposit  of  mucilage  from  eMenee  of 
lemon.— (3.)  In  the  mixture  containing  iodide  of  iron  and  iafnsioa  ef 
oolumbo,  the  blue  colour  arises  from  the  presence  of  a  portion  of  free  iodiiie 
acting  on  the  starch  of  che  columbo.  In  the  case  of  seveiai  vegetable  iafii* 
sions,  this  blue  colour  disappears  after  a  short  time,  being,  as  it  is  supposed, 
destroyed  by  some  other  principle  in  the  infusion.— (4.)  Apply  to  any 
bookseller. 

W.  S.  Y. — (I.)  Sulphate  of  bebeerin  is  prepared  from  the  bebeeru  or 
greenheart-trec,  by  a  process  similar  to  that  by  which  sulphate  of  quinine  is 
obtained  from  bark. — (2.)  The  sp.  gr.  of  the  nitric  acid  used  in  making  sp. 
Ktheris  nit.  should  be  1.50.  The  distillation  should  be  conducted  rapidly, 
with  active  ebullition. — (3.)  Purs  oil  of  amber  should  be  used  in  making 
artificial  musk.— (4.)  Sesquioxide  or  teroxide  of  antimony  may  be  obtained  hi 
adding  the  liquid  chloride  of  antimony  to  water,  collecting  the  precipitate^ 
and  washing  it  with  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  The  other  compounds 
of  antimony  and  oxygen  are  antimonious  acid  and  antimonio  add.  The 
former  exists  in  antimonial  powder,  and  is  obtained  by  calcining  antimonj 
at  a  high  temperature»  the  presence  of  the  animal  matter  (horn  shayings) 
&cilitating  the  process.  Antimonic  acid  results  from  the  action  of  nitxic 
acid  on  antimony. 

"  FsLANcxsco."— We  regret  that  we  misunderstood  the  question  lespecting 
ung.  hyd.  nit  dlL ;  see  toI.  iv.  p.  450.  We  are  unable  to  account  for  the 
ointment  when  diluted  being  of  a  bad  amsitttncey  not  haying  obeerred  thjb 
defect,  although  we  haye  obwryed  that  it  always  changes  colour. 

*'  Bolus."— The  sample  of  P.  cantharld.  is  about  as  finely  powdered  as  we 
usually  see  it. 
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M.  P.  S.  (Bristol).-*!]!  tlie  establiahmeiit  of  a.eociety  it  U  difficiUt  at  first 
to  prerent  a  few  '*  black  sheep"  obtaioing  adxnission ;  but  the  expulsion  of 
a  member  is  a  serious  step,  and  could  only  be  done  on  good  grounds  being 
officially  laid  before  the  Council. 

•*  JALAPns.''—Pil.  aloes  dilut. ;  see  toI  i.  p.  602. 

X.  S.  R.  R. — (I.)  We  are  not  aware  that  hydrochloric  acid  will  stain 
white  marble^ — (2.)  Griffin's  spirit  lamp  furnace  is  simply  a  stand  for  sup- 
porting anything  oyer  a  spirit  lamp,  and  at  the  same  time  confining  the  heat. 
—(3.)  The  presence  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  oxalic  acid  may  be  detected, 
and  the  quantity  estimated  by  heating  the  specimen  to  dull  redness,  when 
the  oxalic  acid  will  be  decomposed  and  driren  off,  and  the  sulphate  of  mag« 
nesia  will  remain,  and  may  be  weighed  and  tested. 

''Laubd,"  M.  p.  S.— (1.)  Hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  majr  be  obtained  by 
adding  ammonia  to  solution  of  nersulphate,  or  perchloride  of  iron.  It  should 
be  preserved  in  a  bottle  corered  with  water,  and  should  be  given  in  doses  of 
^,  $,  or  more  according  to  the  mantity  of  arsenic  supposed  to  have  been 
taken.---(2.)  The  method  desccibea  in  th!e  Pharmacopoeia. 

**  Ai.PHA>.'*-*nhss,  accor^ng  to  the  PhaxxnacopcBia,  means  J^«  It  formerly 
denoted  ^viij,  and  is  still  sometimes  used  in  this  sense. 

T.  J.  H. — ^The  magnesia  of  the  Pharmacopceia,  is  not  so  dense  as  that 
sold  as  heavy  magneida.  The  preparations  used  in  dispensing  should  be  as 
ordered  in  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

B. — We  know  of  no  authorized  formula  for  decoction  of  Yarrow. 

G.  H.  G. — ^According  to  a  table  published  in  Christison's  Dupensatojy, 
the  peel  of  100  oranges  yields  ^iiss  of  volatile  oil ;  the  peel  of  1 00  lemons, 
^ij  of  volatile  oU ;  lOOIbs  of  cloves,  firom  100  to  150  ounces  of  oil ;  and 
lOOH^a  of  Chamomiles,  firom  ^  to  Jv  of  oiL 

**  Hincius."— The  pound  avoirdupois  is  equal  to  7,000  grams ;  the  pound, 
Apothecaries'  weight,  a  equal  to  5,760  grains. 

R.  S.,  M.  P.  S.— (1.)  The  error  is  obvious,  but  of  no  importance.--<2.) 
The  first  six  numbers  of  the  Journal  may  be  obtained  of  the  Publisher,  Mr. 
Churchill,  through  any  bookseller.— <3.)  No. 

•*  Inoookitus.''— f  L)  The  precipitate  formed  on  adding  diacetate  of  lead 
to  tincture  of  kino,  consists  of  oxide  of  lead  with  the  tannin  and  other 
vegetable  matter  contained  in  the  tincture.— (2.)  Maw-seeds  are  the  seeds 
of  the  common  poppy. 

H.  H.  (A  Subscriber). — ^The  best  test  for  the  presence  of  sugar  in  urine 
is  the  hydrated  protoxide  of  copper,  obtained  by  adding  excess  of  liquor 
potassflB  to  solution  of  sulphate  or  copper. 

"  MoDKflfTiJ.*'— The  instructions  in  the  Phannacopoeia  are  explicit  and 
sufficient 

J.  O.  T.  B.— (L)  Yes,  by  Rennie.--(2.)  Gfray's  Siqfplement  is  out  of 

print. 

M.  P.  S. — Salt  of  lemons  or  chloride  of  lime. 

*'  An  Associate.** — ^Teinture  de  cantharides.— Pom  Codex, 

R  Cantharides  en  poudre  deux  onces 64 

AlcohoU  21"^  Cart  (56  cent)  une  llvre  500 

Faites  maodrer  pendant  quinze  jours  :  passes  avec  expression :  filtrez. 

*'  A  Phabmacbdtical  Assistant."— (1.)  Sulphuretof  silver  is  insoluble. 
--(2.)  See  vol.  v.  p.  41^— (3.)  Vinum  ferri  was  formerly  made  by  adding 
iron  filings  to  sherry  wine* 
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'*  An  Occasional  Rbadbb,"  F.  Z.,  W^  **Multu8,*  T.  W.  A.,  F.  C^ 
C.  T.,  are  alarmed  because  we  omitted  to  state  that  there  is  in  the  inoposed 
Bill,  a  dause  providing  for  the  case  of  those  who  were  Associates  before  thtt 
date  of  the  Charter.  We  regret  that  this  omission  on  onr  part  has  occasioned 
uneasiness.  At  the  same  time,  we  adrise  the  parties  concerned,  not  to  aTail 
themselves  of  any  exemption  from  examination  thus  afforded ;  bnt  volun- 
tarily to  come  forward  and  pass. 

Mr.  Raw  (Richmond)  objects  to  any  exception  being  made  in  the  Bill  in 
favour  of  mescal  men,  and  ihe  yendors  of  simple  drugs,  Ac  observing — 

**  The  medical  man  is  distinctly  educated  from  Ihe  Chemist,  and  if  he 
wishes  to  compound  drugs  for  retail  sale,  let  him  sabmit  to  the  examination 

**  With  regard  to  the  exemption  of  vendors  of  simple  and  uncomponnded 
drugs,  and  Uie  preparers  of  horse  and  cattle  medicines,  you  leave  the  coontiy 
Chemist  more  m  the  power  of  the  Grocer  and  the  quack  than  he  was  before. 

"  If  any  man  wish  to  be  a  vendor  of  drugs,  let  him  qualify  as  such.  The 
examination  is  to  be  open  to  all,  and  let  that  be  the  test 

**  The  Council  can  know  bnt  little  of  the  routine  of  the  country  trade  of  a 
Chemist,  when  they  attempt  to  legalize  what  we  are  actually  straggling 
against." 

^*  A  Member  trom  the  First''  approves  of  the  general  principles  of  the 
BUI,  but  thinks  "  petty  shopkeepers"  should  be  restricted  from  selling 
paregoric,  syrup  of  poppies,  and  other  medicines  of  that  class. 

F.  M.  R.  wishes  some  means  could  be  adopted  for  excluding  from  the 
general  registration  as  Chemists,  such  persons  as  possess  no  qualification^ 
except  probably  an  old  work  on  domestic  medicine,  and  a  few  drugs  and 
bottles  with  the  respectable  words  *'  Chemist  and  Druggist "  over  their  doors : 
observing  that  this  class  of  persons,  though  numerous,  are  at  present  insig- 
nificant ;  but  if  registered  as  regular  Chemists,  they  would  become  more  im- 
portant, being  "  made  respectable  by  Act  of  Parlisjuent." 


AdvertisemenU  to  Mr.  Ctiurchili.,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the 
transmission  of  the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Shith,  17,  Bloomsbury 
Square,  before  the  20th  of  the  month. 

Other  Communications  to  The  Editor,  338,  Oxford  Street, 
before  the  20th  of  the  month. 


TO  THE  BINDER. 

The  Title-page  and  Table  of  Contents  to  be  ^placed  at  the  beginnings  the 
Index  at  the  end,  of  the  volume. 
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